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Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

[t is our pleasure to once again have Mrs. Hobby, the Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, with us. I believe you have a state- 
ment for the committee before we start our hearings on the 1954 
budget requests of the various agencies of the Federal Security Agency. 

Mrs. Hobby, we will be very happy to listen to anything you have 
to say. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Hozssy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to be back again with you to discuss appropriations 
matters concerned with the Federal Security Agency. When I ap- 
peared before you 2 weeks ago on the 6 supplemental appropriations 
matters I told you that w hen I came before you on the regular appro- 
priations bill I hoped I would be in a position to give you more detailed 
testimony. 

In the past 2 weeks, I believe I have learned more about the vast 
ramifications and the tremendous programs of the Federal Security 
Agency. But as you can well realize, since I have been in office less 
than 5 weeks, I still am feeling my way, still trying to comprehend the 
complexities of an agency which | know you re ‘alize is highly involved 
and very diversified. 

On the FSA constituents you are going to consider I will try to 
provide general background information for you in more or less broad 
strokes. Individual ‘staff members will supply you with the details. 
I cannot, except in general terms, detail the accomplishments of the 
Agency nor set before you the problems that exist or may arise during 
the months ahead. To attempt to do so might convey the impres- 
sion that during the short period I have held office I have attained a 
firm grasp of the affairs of this large government operation. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


Those of you on this committee who have considered the Agency’s 
estimates in former years understand, even better than I, the far flung 
divergent programs of the Federal Security Agency. All of you know 
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that our operations — the fields of health, education, and social 
security. We are believe, in direct contact with more Americans 
than any other de ah nt or agency of the Government. FSA has 
five main constituents—Social Security, Public Health Service, Office 
of Education, Food and Drug Administration, and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Then, gentlemen, the Agency gets into a num- 
ber of eleemosynary institutions that includes St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
the American Printing House for the Blind, Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, Howard University, and Freedmen’s Hospital. The job 
KSA does is one of great satisfaction because it deals with the whole 
American public in its broader aspects through health, welfare, and 
education and in some of its lesser offices it deals, as in the case of St. 
Elizabeths, the Printing House for the Blind, and the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf, with people who are in need of very special 
help. 
RELATIONS WITH PUBLIC 


The Federal Security Agency is responsible for the disbursement 
annually of over $4 billion. It has 37,500 employees and over 800 
points of contact with the public. These points range from regional 
offices to the person-to-person relationship between the doctor in a 
United States marine hospital and an outpatient. The implicatigns 
of our programs reach every individual in the United States in at 
least one, and in sometimes several areas of the Federal Security 
Agency. Many of the Nation’s most pressing domestic problems are 
ours to aid in solving. 

Just in passing I would like to point out—because I think it will 
be of especial interest to the new members of your committee, Con- 
gressman Busbey—that 93 percent of the money appropriated for 
KSA goes out to States, communities, and institutions in one form or 
another as grants. The remaining 7 percent is for programs coming 
directly under FSA or are for administrative or regulatory purposes. 
I have taken the position that my first job is to learn my job, to 
educate myself so that I can better discharge my duties. Iam having 
studies made as to where the operation can be tightened up to avoid 
waste, duplication, and inadequate management. I am thoroughly 
surveying the situation to determine how the Federal Security Agency 
can be put on a more businesslike basis of operations. 

I regard the Administrator’s principal function to be the wise 
exercise of authority through able direction, the closest possible 
supervision and general coordination of the programs outlined by the 
President and the Congress. It is a very weighty assignment and 
one which I will always do my utmost to fill. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Each of you, I am certain, faces the same problem in the discharge 
of your duties that I find in mine. There are not enough hours in 
the day, or night, to do all the things that ought to be done. During 
my 5 weeks as FSA Administrator, through the innumerable staff 
conferences I have had, the meetings held with persons outside FSA 
and the intensive studying I have been doing when I could work in 
moments for myself, I have become convinced that there are, as in 
any large operation, inefficiences in management of these programs. 
There is overlapping of responsibility within FSA and with other 
departments or agencies of the Government; there is duplication of 





work. I am addressing myself to those problems—largely opera- 
tional—and those over which FSA has full control will be made more 
efficient. 

In my position as Federal Security Administrator, there are two 
types of specific legal re sponsibilities i impose duponme. Insome cases 
it is that of general supervision and direction. In others, it is a very 
definite operating responsibility. In both instances, the President 
and the Congress, and, through those elected officials, the public, hold 
me totally responsible for the success of the programs, for the quality 
of the management, for the efficiencies of the services and for any other 
developments coming under the Federal Security Agency. 


POLICY AND PROGRAM REVIEW 


There are many important policy decisions to be made concerning 
specific programs involving constituent organizations in FSA. These 
decisions become especially important under a program of reducing 
the budget, or even maintaining the status quo. The Agency must 
be properly run in every program and at every level if the people are 
to get proper return on their tax dollars. 

1 am certain you will, in view of this general background and with 
the detailed information you will be getting on individual items, give 
very serious consideration to the budget requests we are making 
And I make you this solemn pledge: I will do everything humanly 
possible to see that the Federal Security Agency runs efficiently, that 
there is no ee of funds, that the purposes of the programs set 
up by the Congress are carried out in a sound fiscal way and with 
complete regard for congressional intent. 

You can rest assured that I will review and study all facets of our 
operations and in so doing I will save money everywhere I possibly 
can. The Federal Security Agency, for the most part, is dealing with 
people who face urgent human problems problems of he alth and 
security, of seeing their children educated, of being given a chance to 
get back on their feet and become self-sustaining me embers of socie ty. 

I know you will keep these things in mind as you deliberate. And 
as you do, I also would like you to keep in mind that so far as effecting 
savings in those areas where administrative and distributive savings 
can be made—in areas of supervision that do not affect legitimate 
beneficiaries—I will cut away every cent that is not producing the 
results which the Federal Security Agency should be achieving. 

Before you begin taking detailed testimony from other Agenc y 
witnesses concerning constituents and other components of FSA, I 
would like to make one observation. I have been able to squeeze in 
personal visits to most of the FSA installations within the Washington 
metropolitan area and the following is a matter on which I can speak 
from some personal experience. 


USE OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Certain budget freezes have been applied by the Director of the 
Budget and I want to assure you that I acted promptly and com- 
pletely in this respect so far as the Agency is concerned. At a later 
date I hope you will allow me to come back to talk with you con- 
cerning building appropriations. I ask this because while visiting 
FSA’s Washington area installations various persons talked to me 
about the need of tearing down old buildings and replacing them 
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with new structures. Today I want to go on the record with you 
concerning this conviction: I do not believe it is wise business manage- 
ment to tear down a structure just because it is getting old or because 
its architecture is not in harmony with newer adjoining buildings. 
I believe one criterion should be followed—if a building is not a fire 
or health hazard, it should stand and be used to its maximum 
efficiency for as long as possible. 

We are now in the process of budget review, carefully considering 
where we might cut costs. I hope, Mr. Chairman, you will permit 
me to come back before this committee to make further testimony 
when this budget review is finished. 

And now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I would 
like to submit to any questions you might care to ask me. 

Mr. Bussey. As a member of this committee, I personally want to 
thank you for what I consider a very fine, constructive statement and 
one that should bring hope not only to this committee but to everyone 
concerned with efficient Government operations at the lowest possible 
cost. 1 only hope in your effort to fulfill your program you will never 
become discouraged and you will always keep working toward the 
goals you have set forth here today. I sincerely hope that when we 
start hearings on the budget for fiscal 1955, you will be able to point 
with pride to a great deal of accomplishment along these lines. 

Mrs. Honsy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. We appreciate, of course, that you have not had time 
to go into all the details of the Agency. As a matter of fact, I think 
that it would be humanly impossible to master all of these details 
regardless of how many years one might spend as the Administrator 
of the Agency. In regard to your last request, I wish to assure you, 
Mrs. Hobby, that we will be very glad to receive from you any testi- 
mony, or any communications of any kind that you care to submit to 
the committee in connection with your program as it goes along toward 
trying to reduce the appropriations of this Agency. 

Just one or two things generally. Did you have in mind the build- 
ings at St. Elizabeths Hospital when you were speaking to the point of 
old buildings, or were you thinking of other situations? 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mrs. Horry. There are two at the moment and that was the 
reason [ asked for permission to come back because [ do not know 
enough about it yet to know what kind of recommendation to make 
to you because obviously I think if the buildings at St. Elizabeths 
are old enough to be fire or health hazards, that is one reason for de- 
cision; if it is for efficiency, that is another decision; that is really the 
reason I did not want to discuss it this morning, because I do not know, 
and as you know, there is construction at Howard University which I 
just don’t feel well enough qualified to go into this morning. We 
have a meeting set up with the various people to discuss the needs for 
those buildings. 


FEDERAL FINANCING OF ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Mr. Bussey. Have you as yet given any thought to the possibility 
of transferring St. Elizabeths Hospital to the District of Columbia? 
Mrs. Horry. Mr. Busbey, when I first looked at the organization 
chart before I came in, I wondered why we had it. It does not seem 
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o fit, actually. Ido not know what the history of it is in the agency, 
yhy it was ever placed there in the first instance. 

| would normally think, without having made a complete study, 
hat since it serves the District, it should be part of the District 
rovernment, but perhaps there is a long history there that I am not 
iware of. As you can see, it is very difficult to fit into this organiza- 
ion as indeed many of the things are which we have a budget respon- 
sibility for but not much other responsibility. 

Mr. Busrey. According to my information, St. Elizabeths has about 
three times as many District of Columbia patients as Federal patients. 
In view of that fact | thought it might be desirable at least to consider 
the transferring of St. Elizabeths Hospital to the District of Columbia 

Mrs. Hossy. Would you like me to get the history together for 
vou? You see, actually, it probably could be corrected, but so far as 
[ can learn in the Federal Security Agency, the only responsibility 
they have ever assumed or perhaps have under the law for St. Eliza- 
beths is that of presenting the budget. The same thing is true of 
Howard University. 

Mr. Bussey. The students of Howard University come from all 
over the country to a much greater extent than the patients of St. 
Elizabeths, do they not? 

Mrs. Hospsy. That is true. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. I noticed in your statement you mentioned the fact 
that the Federal Security Agency at present has 37,500 employees 
stationed at 800 different points. How does that compare with about 
5 years ago? 

Mrs. Hossy. Mr. Bussey, I do not know. Mr. Stephens? 

Mr. Srepuens. There is a substantial difference there. It has 
been falling off in the number of so-called regional offices because of 
the consolidation. At the same time, there has been growth in the 
OASI field establishments because of the expanded coverage and 
vreater dispersion of the population. It is just about thesame. What 
we lose one way or what we lost one way we gained another. 

Mrs. Hossy. I can make sure you receive the exact figures on 
that if you would like it for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. | think it would be a good idea to have for the record 
a table showing the total number of employees in the various con- 
stituent agencies for the past 5 years. That would not be much 
trouble to prepare, would it? 

Mrs. Hosry. I do not think it would be, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. At that point, Mr. Chairman, would you change 
that to say 6 or 7 years because in 1947 this committee went into the 
organization of the Federal Security Agency pretty thoroughly, 
under the leadership of Congressman Keefe, and we effected quite 
a reorganization at that time. So if we could go back to 1946, that 
will show the changes that this committee was able to make in 1947 
and 1948. That gives us a little more background. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, I agree that the table would be of more value 
if it included that background. 

Mr. SrepHens. Suppose we start with 1947—1946, I mean. The 
reorganization of the field took place in fiscal 1948. That was the 
year it was made operative by the appropriations committee. 
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Mr. Foaarty. Yes. Now, there would be ‘one other factor, Mr. 
Chairman. The agency has also had some changes such as gaining 
the Children’s Bureau and losing the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation that might affect the validity of a comparison between 
years. 

Mrs. Hossy. I am sure the chairman expects a history of what 
happened to the agencies and the Hoover reorganization. 

Mr. Bussey. The table should be footnoted to include any per- 
tinent data of that kind. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Average employment, 1946-54 


{1953 and 1954 estimated as of Mar. 2, 1953] 

















194¢ 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf g &3 88 93 90 96 95 111 116 
Food and Drug Adminis 
tratior 874 932 888 930 931 944 919 897 893 
Freedmen’s Hospital 342 381 574 653 682 832 817 868 857 
Howard University 643 753 911 938 883 871 986 958 958 
Office of Education 308 360 322 358 353 2 350 402 428 461 
Bureau of En ployee s’ Com- 
pensatior 488 33¢ 372 434 
Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitatior 12 126 137 128 119 118 23 
Public Health Service 14, 788 14,143 | 1 15,883 | 15,495 | 15,190 | 15,054 | 15, 966 
St. Elizabeths Hospi 1, 803 >, 266 2, 346 2. 339 2, 380 2, 365 2,474 2, 505 2, 572 
Social Security Administra- 
tion (other than OASI 1, 55¢ 1, 289 1, 613 6618 605 593 545 
Office of the Administrator 7 453 351 § 904 ° 946 10 996 |! 1,059 943 
Subtotal !2 21,061 | 21.729 | 21.374 | 23.909 | 23.337 | 22,682 | 22.654 | 22,473 23, 434 
Paid from trust funds and 
fees 
Bureau of OASI (trust 
nd $9,110 | 10,807 | 11,522 | 11,142 | 11,204 | 12,976 | 13,850 | 13,742 | 14, 287 
Food and Drug, certi- 
fication services (fees 74 105 119 137 149 156 165 166 161 
Federal Credit Unior 
(fees 4 84 104 107 162 233 
Total 30, 245 | 32,641 | 33,015 | 35,188 | 34,774 | 35,918 | 36,776 | 36,543 | 38,115 


1 Includes 104 positions for defense training Also includes 84 positions for surplus property—surplus 
property positions in 1947-50 are 116, 60, 47, and 41 respectively. In 1951 the surplus property activity was 
transferred to Office of Administrator 

School assistance program established with 60 positions involving approximately 


25 man-years. In 
1952 and 1953 another 50 and 26 positions were added respectively 





* Independent Commission prior to transfer to FSA in 1947. Transferred to Department of Labor in 1950. 
* Children’s Bureau (255 positions) transferred to FSA from Department of Labor 
5 U.S. Employment Service (approximately 800 positions) transferred from Department of Labor to FSA 


and merged into Bureau of Employment Security A number of functions of office of Commissioner, SSA 

ilready reduced from 1,131 in 1946 to 539 in 1948) were transferred to Office of Administrator and other 
Social Security bureaus leaving a small staff of 54 for the Commissioner of Social Security. 

¢ Bureau of Employment Security (1,023 positions) transferred to Department of Labor. 
7 Includes 92 positions for ‘‘Community war services’’ for 1946 only. 
§ The employment for 1949 reflects transfers from the Office of Commissioner, SSA, for administrative 
accounting and auditing, personnel management, library and service personnel (55 positions). Also trans- 
ferred from SSA were 287 regional office personnel (Agency regional offices established at this time). Inter- 
mediate information offices at Commissioner’s level abolished and function centralized in Office of Admin- 
istrator (37 positions Grant-in-aid audit functions (165 positions and merit system services (57 positions) ) 
of all units of Agency were consolidated in Office of Administrator. 

* Reflects transfer of 56 positions from PHS to integrate PHS regional clerks in Agency regional offices. 
Also transferred from Office of Education to central library (12 positions 

14 positions of PHS, Office of Education, and Food and Drug Administration transferred to centralized 
supply operation in Office of Administrator. Includes surplus property function transferred from Office 
of Education (54 positions available in 1951 
Includes 143 positions for Defense Production Activities and Defense Community Facilities and Serv- 

ices. This number dropped to 82 in 1953 and to zero in 1954. Also includes transfer from units of Agency to 
centralized operation in Office of Administrator of 31 positions, particularly to mail and messenger section 
and to the central library 


? Includes positions paid from business management revolving funds. In 1954, the personnel estimate 


> 








is 


18 1946 costs for OASI were appropriated from general fund of the Treasury. For subsequent years the 
payments were made direct from the OASI trust fund. : : 

4 Transferred from F DIC (in addition there are a small number of Credit Union employees paid from 
direct appropriation and included in Social Security total above 
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NEED FOR ANALYSIS OF GRANT PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Hobby, you mentioned that 93 percent of the 
total appropriation of FSA goes to States, communities, and institu- 
tions in grants of one form or another. Don’t you think it would be 
a rather good idea to scrutinize the whole grant program? 

Mrs. Honsy. We are in the process of doing that now. 

Mr. Bussey. That is very encouraging, because I think that after 
these programs have been in operation for a while, there is all too 
often a tendency to pay very little attention to the possibility of 
making them more efficient. I do not want my remarks to be con- 
strued as being against these programs, but merely as suggesting a 
reviewing of them to see how they might be improved and, if necessary, 
to determine what recommendations should be submitted to this 
committee or the proper legislative committee. 

Mrs. Hossy. We are studying the programs, Mr. Chairman. So 
much of what FSA spends is actually based on a legislative formula 
that unless you tighten the law in certain respects, it would be very 
difficult to effect economies. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate that but, by the same token, do you not 
think that the responsibility of the Administrator is to make recom- 
mendations on this subject? 

Mrs. Hossy. I do, sir; that is the reason these people are now 
working on it to tell you what legislation you would have to pass in 
order to allow us to save money. 

Mr. Bussey. Frankly, I must sincerely and honestly state that 
it has been rather disappointing that more has not been done in the 
past, but you can make a great contribution in that respect, I am sure. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Perhaps I should leave my next question to Mr. Budge, of Idaho, 
vecause he has been looking into the question of travel in the different 
agencies at some length. Has your attention been directed especially 
to this item of cost in FSA? 

Mrs. Hopsy. No, sir. It has not. And my apologies to Mr. 
Budge. I just have not gotten to it, unfortunately. I shall be pleased 
to do so. There is a great deal of travel out of that agency because 
of the various constituents in the Federal Security Agency who send 
representatives to the World Health Organization, or working with 
the State Department and Mutual Security in assistance in inter- 
national relations. Very little of that, Mr. Budge, comes out of the 
appropriation made to the Federal Security Agency. Most of it is 
the transfer from Mutual Security and from State. The actual budget 
for that is rather small. I noticed in these commissions or whatever 
the proper term is, particularly if it is to a World Health Organization 
or some other meeting, a great many of them in Geneva are made in 
connection with point 4. It is generally noted who pays for it. 
Apparently, we pay for very little of that ourselves, the ones that I 
have so far signed. I do not know whether you mean that kind of 
travel or whether you mean travel within the United States or just 


all of it. 
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Mr. Bussey. That would come under the jurisdiction of the Sub- 
committee on State, Commerce, and Justice inasmuch as the funds 
are transferred out of the State Department me are rege But I 
notice in your Agency’s statement of January 15, 1952, there was 
$3,120,732 budgeted for travel in the Federal Security Agency. Just 
rec ently we had Mr. McGrath, the Commissioner of the Office of 
Education before our committee, and we learned that he was expecting 
to send 40 people to a conference at Atlantic City. After we raised 
a question about it, I think he found that he could get along by sending 
13 instead of 40. Very frankly, I am of the opinion there has been a 
great deal of traveling going on that is not necessary in the interest 
of the Agency. 

I would like you to have a study of the travel expenses made and 
submitted to the committee covering the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Public Health Service, Bureau of Public Assistance, the 
Children’s Bureau, and the Office of the Administrator. 

Mrs. Hossy. All right, sir; you shall have them. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to have this study cover the calendar year 
1952. Give us the information as to each meeting that was attended 
by three or more people who incurred travel expense3 paid for from 
these appropriations and a brief statement of the purpose of each 
such meeting, the names and operating titles of the employees at- 
tending the meeting and the total travel cost paid by thesé appro- 
priations. It should also include the name and operating title of 
each employee who incurred more than $1,000 in travel expenses 
paid from these appropriations, and the purpose and cost of each trip 
made by these employees during the year. 

Mr. Srepnens. Mr. Chairman, Iwas not taking notes on that. 
The committee report where you requested that information from 
the Office of Education, this would be in the same form? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Hossy. Mr. Busbey, you mean, of course, funds that have 
come out of FSA, not State or not Mutual Security. 

Mr. Bussey. Only FSA, that is all. 

Mr. Buper. Mrs. Hobby, first I would like to say that I not only 
appreciate your statement this morning but also the statement you 
made the first time you appeared before the committee. I believe 
that this is the first time in a good many years that we have had 
administrators who really want to find out how they can save the 
taxpayer’s dollar. You have a particularly difficult job because you 
are dealing with human needs. 

Mrs. Hospsy. That is true. 

Mr. Bungee. It is not the intention of this committee, I am sure, to 
attempt to cut down on the services, both financial and otherwise, 
which are rendered to those in actual need. I believe, however, that 
this committee and you as the Administrator have a duty to attempt 
to effect savings every place that you can. You have indicated in 
your statement you will do that and I am sure the committee will 
assist you in every way possible toward that end. Mr. Busbey has 
raised what may seem a small item relative to travel. 

Mrs. Honry. $3,000,000 is not small 
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POSSIBLE SAVINGS FROM REDUCING TRAVEL 


Mr. BupGe. No; and of course when we take even a small percent 
of $4,000,000, that is a lot of money. I have been interested in the 
travel expense in your agency particularly since the remarks of Mr. 
McGrath relative not only to the 40 people, about 10 percent of his 
entire staff, attending 1 meeting in Atlantic City, but his other state- 
ments relative to the travel of the Office of Education. I think 
you will find that the people in his office authorized to travel in this 
last year have spent enough so that each one of them could make 
five round trips across the country. | am not concerned only with 
the expense of the travel although that is a terrific item, but I think 
the agency could absorb some of the additional duties that have been 
placed upon it by the Congress by saving the man-hours involved in 
that travel, and I sincerely hope that you will look into that item. 

Mrs. Horry. I shall, sir; definitely. 


DUPLICATION OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bupaer. I am satisfied there could be substantial savings. I 
should also like to invite your attention to your overall organization. 
| have what I consider accurate information as to duplication. For 
example, in recent years, you have had the Public Health Service 
and the Children’s Bureau placed in your Agency. Originally, the 
department on the State level working in these fields dealt only ‘with 
the Washington office. Now you have duplicated on a regional 
level and almost on a field level the positions which are in the Wash- 
ington office. You have a director, accountants, you have lawyers 
scattered all over the country, and they were not employed on that 
level when those two services were not in the Federal Security Agency. 


STATE DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL IN OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


There is one other request that I should like to make. When the 
Commissioner of Education testified before the subcommittee, my 
recollection is that he said there were about 200 people in the Office 
of Education paid for by funds other than those appropriated to the 
Federal Security Agency. He indicated that the bulk of those were 
working for the State Department. I would request that you fur- 
nish the committee a statement as to what those people do. We 
have apparently a duplication or overlapping here, which makes it 
difficult for the Appropriations subcommittees concerned, in that we 
can’t very intelligently look at the Office of Education as to even 
their physical requirements without knowing what other people they 
have working there and what their functions are. 

Mrs. Hossy. These people are, or were, paid for by the various 
State Department funds, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Buper. We did not go into the subject in detail when the 
Commissioner was here; but, as I understood it, there were 200 people 
in the Office of Education who are not included in the budget be- 
cause they are paid from other funds, particularly StateDepartment 
funds. 
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Mr. StepnHens. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman, of Mr. 
Budge? Do you want that put in the transcript tomorrow or just 
furnish it to the committee, this statement of duties of these 200 
people? It would be pretty difficult to get that in the transcript of 
the testimony tomorrow as part of the record, but we can get it for 
you this week. I am just wondering if we should try to hold up the 
transcript of the testimony? 

Mr. Bupaes. It would be agreeable with me if that were furnished 
to the chairman by letter. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that would be best. The important thing is 
that we may have the advantage of that information when the Office 
of Education comes before the committee. 


ADEQUACY OF PER DIEM TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Focarry. On the basis of the per diem travel allowance that 
employees receive today, is there any incentive for any Federal 
employee to travel, that you know of? 

Mrs. Horry. Not on the basis of money, I wouldn’t think, Mr. 
Fogarty. I do not know how they come out. 

Mr. Fogarty. We pay them $9 per diem now. 

Mr. Stepnens. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. I cannot understand why any Federal employee 
would want to travel on $9 a day. I know I weuld not want to 
attempt to live on $9 a day. I could not eat in most cities for $9 a day. 

Mr. Buper. Would the gentleman from Rhode Island yield? I] 
would be curious to know why the Commissioner of Education has 
approved requests of 40 people to go to Atlantic City. There must 
be some reason. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think that should be taken up with them to find 
out why, but I cannot understand why a Federal employee wants to 
travel and attempt to live on $9 a day. I know I could not. I would 
hate to have to eat on $9 a day, to say nothing of getting a hotel 
room in some cheap, fly-by-night hotel in order to live on that 
allowance. I think we also ought to look into the amount that we 
pay. Maybe $9 is not enough. Maybe we should also find out 
what it does cost a Federal employee to travel, and if it is more than 
$9. I think the committee ought to know about it. 

Mrs. Honry. Mr. Stephens tells me that is under study now. 

Mr. Buspny. I noticed an item in one of the Chicago papers the 
other day that stated the State Department and the Mutual Security 
Administration had a crew of people at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
They had been there for some time when this article appeared in the 
paper, and I gathered from the article that they expected to be there 
several weeks. longer, recruiting employees for the State Department 
and the Mutual Security Administraion. I questioned the advisa- 
bility of recruiting employees for either agency, but the reason I 
raised the question at this time was the fact that the Palmer House is 
not a second-rate hote.. It is one of our better hotels in Chicago. 

Mr. Focarry. I am sure that they are not living on $9 a day in the 
Palmer House. I have stayed at the Palmer House, and I could not 
eat three meals for $9. 
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TRAVEL INCENTIVES 


Mr. StepHens. There is one thing I might clarify just a little on 
this incentive that you mentioned. I think the Atlantic City meeting 
s an illustration of it. The American Vocational Association is com- 
posed of these people in the States with whom the Vocational Division 
of the Office of Education deals. I am of the opinion that most of 
them would have gone, with their direct connection and interest, 
even though they would have to pay $9 out of their pockets. So, the 
incentive was not the $9; it was the desire to meet and mingle and get 
the latest information. The same thing goes in the Children’s Bureau 
when I know they lose money but they would not like to miss these 
meetings. 

The point Mr. Budge made about man-hours is a factor maybe 
more important than the $9 per diem. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING TRAVEL ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Bunce. In reply to that, Mr. Stephens, I think that it should 
be interesting to the committee to note that, after the question was 
raised by the chairman as to the 40 people attending the Atlantic 
City meeting, only 13 actually did attend. I might say also that 
perhaps we are approaching this study in reverse. If I interpret 
correctly the remarks Mr. Fogarty made relative to proving by the 
study that people cannot live on $9 per day, maybe the committee 
should approach it in reverse and cut it down so there would be even 
less incentive. 

In this agency—and I am satisfied that Mrs. Hobby will find this 
to be true—you have meetings of interagency groups all over the 
United States. All of these continual meetings in the field and in 
the regional offices not only deprive the agency at the Federal level 
of the man-hours of its employees but it also deprives the regional 
and the field and even the State personnel that you have working 
with you of their man-hours, which are very important if we are 
going to cut down the Government overhead. I think far too many 
meetings are held by the Federal Security Agency. 

Mrs. Horry. I don’t feel competent to express an opinion. I do 
say that I do not know how anybody travels on $9 a day now. | 
just don’t know how you can. 

Mr. Fogarty. I did not want to belabor this point that much 
but I do want the record to show that I am not trying to reach this 
situation in reverse, and all I want to do is to be fair about the whole 
thing. The committee would not be fair if they decided to cut 
the per diem from $9 to $6 after we just raised it 2 or 3 years ago. 
If we want to be fair about the entire subject of travel to eve irybody, 
we had better write a provision into the appropriation bill that no 
Kederal employee shall be allowed to travel. If you want to cut out 
travel, that would be the only fair way of approaching the subject, 
not by cutting the per diem allowance and not by making an employee, 
when he does travel to a convention, take money out of his own pocket. 
I know, as a Member of Congress, if I go on a committee trip, I expect 
the Government to pay my expenses if it is for the benefit of the 
Government that the trip is being made, and I don’t expect any 
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Federal employee to take money out of his own pocket to travel on 
Government business. 

Mr. Bussey. Has the gentleman from Rhode Island any informa- 
tion to the effect that someone is trying to reduce the per diem from 
$9 to $6? 

Mr. Focarty. No; I just took my friend’s words that maybe we 
should approach this in reverse. I don’t believe in that approach. 
I think, when we ask the Administrator to make a survey, it should 
be a fair survey. It should not be a survey that is made with the 
intent just to satisfy one point of view. If you find that these 
people cannot travel for $9 a day, I think it is the duty of the Admin- 
istrator to make recommendations as to what it should be. I believe 
the same way about any survey that will be made on duplication in 
the Washington offices and the regional offices, in connection with 
grant-in-aid programs. If the Administrator finds that it would be 
to the benefit of the Government to increase these appropriations, 
I think we should also have that recommendation. I am not refe erring 
to any specific program. I do remember that during the past 7 or 8 
years people coming before us in connection with the vocational 
rehabilitation program, which is in your agency, have told us that 
they are rehabilitating 50,000 or 60,000 people a year now whereas 
only 7 or 8 years ago we were rehabilitating only 4,000 or 5,000 a 
year; and for every dollar we appropriate in Federal funds the Federal 
Government gets $10 back. I think programs like that should not 
be cut. I think that a program like that means money to the Gov- 
ernment. That is just an example that I give on your side of the 
picture. If you find in these surveys that we should do a little more 
than we are doing in this particular field, I think those recommenda- 
tions should be made to the committee. 

Mrs. Hospy. Sir, vocational rehabilitation is, I think, almost the 
best example of where Federal funds are spent productively where 
you can prove that those funds are really spent productively, not 
only productively but that we have saved money by doing it. You 
brought up a very good case because that is true. I think you can 
prove that. 

Mr. Focarry. That figure of $10 for every dollar spent has always 
stood out inmy mind. That is one of the reasons that I mentioned it. 
I think, in the entire Public Health Service, in most of these grant-in- 
aid programs that we are engaged in at the present time we are not 
only saving lives but people are living better as well as longer because 
of the results of these appropriations that we have made. I can think 
of any number of cases where I know it has cost the Federal Govern- 
ment money; but, in the end, the people—the taxpayers—are getting 
results for the money that is being expended in their behalf on most 
of these public-health items. 

I know we have in the past gone over the budget requests in some 
items because we felt that the need was there and there was a demand 
from the people for these services. 1 remember specifically in 1948, 
I think it was, when we were told of the discovery of sodium fluoride 
by the Dental Institute. We appropriated $3 million over the budget 
figure in 1948 to organize a demonstration team for every State in 
the Union to demonstrate this technique. ‘That was the application 
to children’s teeth. As a result of that early research work, I do not 
know how many communities are now putting sodium fluoride in their 
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own water-supply systems. I think that $3 million has meant a lot 
to the children of our country. 

Mrs. Hossy. I don’t think there is any doubt about that. 

Mr. Focarty. There are programs like that that I am spe aking 
of. I don’t believe in just going across the board and cutting this on 
. percentage basis; I think we have to study every individual item. 
Our recommendations should be made after a careful study of these 
appropriation requests and the benefits that the people are deriving 
from these various programs. 


APPROACH FOLLOWED IN BUDGET REVIEW 


Mrs. Hossy. I will tell the committee the approach that I have 
made on the budget review. We put out certain guidelines to find 
out what we had to do, where we could cut. Then, with each con- 
stituent, I am sitting down and going over what they think are really 
productive things, or if one program has gone to a point where a 
State has picked up enough on it where the program would not be 
materially affected if we would drop funds out of that and maybe put 
them into an appropriation that might be productive. It is not just 
a hard-and-fast rule. It is going to be done in consultation with the 
people who administer the program so I can try to cut and do the 
least damage, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think that is the way this committee has always 
operated in the past. I know we have cut some of these appropria- 
tions, and we have also added on to others that meant more to the 
public ; 

Mr. Bupae. I certainly do not wish any remarks that I have made 
here to be misconstrued. As I understood the opening remarks of 
Mrs. Hobby, that was just exactly what she was going to do, what the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has suggested. ‘There is no one on this 
committee and I am sure that the new Administrator for the Agency 
is not interested in cutting down any of the programs where we can 
prove that an actual gain to the people of this Nation is involved, 
but I was very much impressed with Mrs. Hobby’s statements that 
she intended to cut out the frills and the waste and duplication and 
cut down the administrative costs where they can be cut down. 

Mr. Fogarry. I am sure the committee is in agreement on that 
approach, Mr. Budge. I did not misunderstand you in that respect, 
but sometimes it is difficult to approve a program. I remember 
again in 1948, I think it was—I am talking now of a period when your 
party had control of these committees—— 

Mr. Bupae. I had noticed that. 


RESEARCH CENTER AT BETHESDA, MD. 


Mr. Fogarty (continuing). That we cut these appropriations 
substantially. At the same time I think, to the credit of this particu- 
lar subcommittee, we went ahead with a program that committed 
the expenditure of some $60 million to build the research center at 
Bethesda which will start operation within the next couple of months. 
I remember I worked with Mr. Keefe on that program, and it was 
quite a difficult problem with us to sell the Congress at that time on a 
$60-million project when we were cutting expenditures; but I think 
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that every Member of Congress is well satisfied with the expendi- 
ture that we committed the Congress to 5 or 6 yearsago. Have you 
had an opportunity of visiting the new research center as yet? 

Mrs. Horny. That is the only one in the area I have not been to, 
Mr. Fogarty. I have had it on the books twice; one day a Cabinet 
meeting was changed. I had to cancel it. That is on the books for 
next week. That is the only one in the area I have not been to so 
far. I have great curiosity about it. 

Mr. Fogarry. I hope you can visit it because I am convinced it 
is the best research center in the world, not only in this country, but 
in the world at the present time. 

Now, this Budget Bureau freeze on personnel, has that affected in 
any way the recruitment of personnel for the opening of the research 
center in April? 

Mrs. Hospy. Not that I am aware of, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. They are going to start according to plan; are they? 

Mrs. Hogsy. There has been no directive to stop it. I assume 
you could not have spent that much money for a building and not 
use it. 

Mr. Foaarry. I understand it is practically all equipped now. 

Mr. Srepuens. I think they are still standing on the schedule of 
admitting some patients in April. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN BUDGET REVISION 


Mr. Focarry. Now, the budget that we have before us, of course, 
is the budget that was sent to the Congress before you as Adminis- 
trator took over. Apparently, we are going to get a revised budget 
for the Federal Security Agency? 

Mrs. Hossy. We are going through the budget now, Mr. Fogarty, 
and doing just what I said with the idea of coming back to this com- 
mittee, telling where we think we could make cuts that would not 
affect the program or you may, as I said before, in two instances, it 
may be asking for an increase. That is not a complete story, Mr. 
Busbey, but I assume that is what you want me to do, to look at the 
agency with new eyes, and say where I think money could be taken 
from one place and put in another place. 

Mr. Bussey. I may say in substantiating what Mr. Fogarty said 
of wanting to be fair, that I concur in his views. I assume, naturally, 
that any survey Mrs. Hobby makes, either on her own initiative or at 
the request of the committee, will be factual and fair. So I don’t 
think there is any difference of opinion on that. 

Mr. Focarry. I suppose that this review of the budget is going to 
be general in all agencies; is that not so? 

Mrs. Hossy. I do not know, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. I have been reading in the paper that most every 
agency has been requested by the Bureau of the Budget to take 
another look and see if they can come up with some savings. 

Mr. Sreruens. I know that is going on in all agencies, what you 
are doing. 

Mr. Focarry. Commonly referred to as the Eisenhower budget, 
according to the press—the new budget. 

Now, I noticed in this morning’s paper where the chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Taber, was quoted as 
saying that he did not want that done. 
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Mrs. Hopsy. I did not see the story; I got going too early to read 

newspaper this morning. 

Mr. FoGarty. He wanted to leave it up to the Appropriations 
Committee itself to make the decision on how much money shall be 
appropriated. You do not know anything about that? 

Mrs. Hossy. I really did not even read the story. 

Mr. Bussey. I did not see the story, Mr. Fogarty, but as far as I 
am concerned personally, I think the program that Mrs. Hobby has 
utlined here of reviewing all these agencies with the idea of recom- 

nending savings to the committee certainly meets with my approval 

Mr. Foaarry. If you do not know or do not have any idea just 
tell me so, but have you any idea now when this revised budget will 
be before us? 

me Hossy. I honestly have not reached that point. We worked 
on it all day yesterday and we are working at it every time we can 
ts aa time away from something else that just has to be done. I could 
not tell you definitely. 

Mr. Foaarry. I feel as the other members of the committee do 
[| think that you are well qualified for this position and I am sure you 
are going to do a good job. 

Mrs. Hossy. I will try, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think you know by this time that it is not an easy 
i0b. 

Mrs. Hobby. Far from it. 

Mr. Focarry. Nor is it a small one. It is a very responsible posi- 
tion and in my opinion it is one of the most important positions in the 
Federal Government because, as you said in your statement, you are 
dealing generally with living human beings. Most of these programs 
within the Federal Security Agency affect people, not buildings, or 
anything inanimate. I have found this subcommittee to be one of 
the most interesting committees that I have ever served on since I have 
been in Congress. It gives me a great deal of satisfaction to know 
that we are doing something for people when we appropriate these 
huge sums of money. The results have begun to show in the past few 
years. 

Mrs. Hossy. I think in some of the disease rates there is a direct 
ratio in the country to the money that has been spent, so I always 
think that would be very satisfying to this committee to feel that they 
had had a part in that. 


MASS X-RAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Foaarty. Sometimes I feel as though we do not know what 
we are doing when we mark up a bill. Sometimes we try to manipu- 
late figures to show savings and make cuts in this program and that 
program and then wonder afterwards whether we should have or not. 
or instance your tuberculosis program—about the most important 
thing, they tell me, as far as TB is concerned today is case finding. 
If Lae find the people who are infected early enough you can usually 
cure but that takes money. This committee helped start in all 
the scmiiaaiaies throughout the country the mass X-ray programs that 
are now conducted. The committee took the initiative in providing 
funds to buy the equipment and train these technicians to make these 
X-rays for mass surveys on TB. As a result of this program the TB 
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rate has gone down and down and down, but if we let up on it at the 
present time, are we sure the rate will not start going up? We are 
not sure, are we? 

Mrs. Hoppy. We can never be sure and I suppose with the new 
drugs—but as you well say, you can’t treat the case with the new 
drug unless you find it. That is one of the most important fields 
in TB today—case finding. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hobby. 

Mr. Bussey. I am glad that at le ast one agency head was in her 
office working on George Washington’s Birthday. I do not know 
how many other heads of agencies were at their desks, but we do have 
a little trouble, Mrs. Hobby, when we get requests late Friday after- 
noon of a long weekend like this, of having to hold them over until 
Tuesday morning before we can process them. I do not know how 
much earlier you were in your office this morning but I know I was 
talking to you on the telephone before 9 o’clock. 

Mrs. Honpy. We have very strict office hours over there. No 
credit for that, Mr. Busbey. There is just more work over there 
than any one human being can do, if you are a person of conscience. 
It is an appalling job in its way to try to learn all there is to learn in 
that agency and to feel that you have learned enough facts to make 
an intelligent decision. It troubles your conscience or at least it 


troubles mine to know if I make a decision, is it good or sound or 
hurtful. 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Frernanpez. I have no questions at this time, Mrs. Hobby. 
I think we have taken too much of your valuable time already on 
the simplest item in the book, that of travel, but I do want to observe 
in that connection that man does not live by bread alone. Through 
the ages men have gone hungry in order to learn and to live up to 
what is expected of them and to live up to what they expect of 
themselves. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RESEARCH BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Focartry. Mrs. Hobby, have you given any study or any 
thought to the possibility of a research building program such as we 
have had before in the Public Health Service? 

Mrs. Hoxssy. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. I think there was some request made of the Bureau 
of the Budget for a research building program. 

Mrs. Hoppy. We did not get to the Public Health budget yester- 
day. That is the big one we have left, and I imagine that will come 
up in that budget review. 2é 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN BUDGET REVIEW 


Mr. Focarry. I see. When you review these budgets with the 
various organizations within your Department, do you talk to the 
leaders of each? 

Mrs. Hossy. Before anything comes to you it will have been in 
consultation with the head of each constituent. Obviously, I could 
not know enough about how to cut intelligently. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS IN FEDERAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Bupce. One more question, Mr. Chairman. Mrs. Hobby, in 
your general review as to policy of your Department, will you con- 
sider the fact that some of the functions might possibly be trans- 
mitted back to the States? I ask that for this reason. I noticed a 
tabulation the other day of income taxes collected in the various 
States. On an average, the States received last year about 6% per- 
ent of that money back in Federal grants. 

Mrs. Hogsy. Six and half percent ‘of the income tax from the State? 

Mr. Bupee. If a State paid in $100, it received back six and a half. 
It seems to me that the Federal Government has absorbed most of 
the fields of taxation aftd if we can turn some of the functions back to 
the States and also let the States have some of the fields of taxation 
now monopolized by the Federal Government, perhaps we could cut 
lown the overall costs of our programs. 

Mrs. Hossy. I don’t think there is any question that you cut down 
on the cost because you would in effect be removing a middleman; but 
[ believe the last figure shows—I have forgotten the exact break- 
down, but I think it was that the Federal Government collected 65 
percent of the revenue, which does not leave much to the States or to 
the county governments or city governments to do anything with. We 
have reached saturation peak at the moment in taxes. 

Now, when you get into the areas of taxation as I know you are 
familiar, the Governors’ Conference and the Council of State Govern- 
ments have for years wished to have a more definitive line drawn in 
areas of taxation, whether they be State or Federal or whether they 
be county or city. 

[ do not know, but I would certainly guess that the Commission 
that the President would request might make a study of that area. 
It is very difficult to give them something back unless they have the 
money to do it with. 

Mr. Bunge. I hope in studying our policies we can approach these 
things with the thought in mind that simply because a program is 
vood doesn’t mean it must of necessity emanate from the Federal 
Government. 

Mrs. Hossy. I am in complete agreement with you on that. I 
certainly think there are some areas ‘where the Federal Government 
might develop a program and by developing a program I mean not so 
much the spending of the money but the actual way to accomplish 
something which the State governments in turn might reimburse the 
Federal Government for personnel. That would be a good and 
sound way to approach some of these things where the Federal Gov- 
ernment can offer leadership that the State cannot provide for itself 
but certainly some of them should be done on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hobby. 

Mrs. Hossy. I thank the committee. 
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TurspAy, Fesruary 24, 1953. 
AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


WITNESS 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER 


EDUCATION OF HE BLIND 


Amounts available for obligation 


\ppropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) : 


1052 z HA _ $115, 000 
1953 175, 000 
1954 175, 000 

Obligations by activities 

\merican Printing House for the Blind: 

1952 “er : sikh wt olla $115, 000 

1953 . ; ws a ae | 175, 000 

1954 175, 000 
Obligations by objects 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

1942 : . $115, 000 
1953 — 175, 000 
1954 ; ponerse J MSR EGad di 175, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current 
authorizations) : 
1952 Ene ‘ $115, 000 
1953 aeoee 175, 000 
1954 en L acd aid Haute 175, 000 
Mr. Bussey. We have before us Mr. M. A. Stephens, budget 


officer for the Federal Securtiy Agency, who will testify on the appro- 
priation requested for the American Printing House for the Blind. 

Mr. StreruHens. In an effort to acquaint what I knew would be : 
lot of new members of the committee, I had prepared a little historical 
statement on the American Printing House. I won’t ask you to put 
it in the record but I want to be sure that each member has a copy. 
[It gives the purpose, origin, growth, management, administration 
and the services and so forth of the Printing House for the Blind. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you for bringing that to the committee. I 


am sure that it will be most helpful to us. Sometimes we do not’ 


know enough about the purpose, origin, growth, and management of 
these agencies, 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srepuens. Heretofore, in fact ever since [ have been budget 
officer, I have taken the job of trying to justify this and the committee 
has been very interested and has made it very short. We have had 
the superintendent, Mr. Davis, of the Printing House only on one 
occasion before this committee. He was up here last summer on a 
supplemental amount request and that supplemental was as a result 
of a law passed on May 22, 1952, which raised the annual authoriza- 
tion for funds to be appropriated to the Printing House from $115,000 
per annum to $250,000 per annum. 
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Now, that authorization didn’t mean that we came in immediately 
for the full $250,000. We did submit a hurried supplemental and the 
committee gave us at that time $60,000, reasoning, I am sure, that 
costs since the $115,000 was authorized had risen to such an extent 
that to carry on the same amount of services or provide an equivalent 
amount of materials re quired, more even, than the $60,000 additional 
So you gave us for 1953, $175,000. That was $115,000 in the original 
appropriation and $60,000 supplemental. 


1954 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Now, with the type fiscal situation, the Printing House came in for 
a somewhat larger item than we are asking for. They asked, I believe, 
for $205,000. The ceiling we had imposed limited us to $175,000. 
The Bureau of the Budget went along with $175,000 and I can say 
this for the information of the committee, the difference between 
$115,000 and $175,000 is just about absorbed in the items we produce 
now for the blind children that we were producing 5 or 10 years ago 
at $115,000. So it is not in fact an actual increase in the amount of 
services or Braille books or talking records, et cetera, which go to chil- 
dren of the States. It is just about holding the line. 


RISE OF PRINTING COST 


Now, there have been a number of new items, devices, and things 
that they are using that they didn’t use when the appropriation was 
originally $115,000. I sent one of my boys down to Louisville and 
had him get a comparative cost on all the items, say in 1942 that 
were provided for in the annual appropriation and what those same 
items would cost now, and it would make this about $178,000. That 
is leaving out the items they are now producing for these children 
that they did not produce back in those days and there are a number 
of them. 

7 PRINTING OF NEW BRAILLE BOOKS 


They have got out some new Braille books. It costs a great deal 
to get the new Braille books, the grade LI book which is a very im- 
portant item in the education of the children in the primary grades. 
They are getting that out. 


READER’S DIGEST FUND 


In the annual statement of the Printing House—if I haven’t fur- 
nished you gentlemen a copy I will be glad to for I have them there 
which shows campaign expenses. We get the report from the auditors 
every year, and that campaign expenses, if you run into that in the 
report, please don’t take that as an effort to question this $250,000 
authorization because it had nothing to do with it. It is campaign 
expenses in connection with the Reader’s Digest fund. They got, as 
a result of that campaign, and the generosity of the Reader’s Digest 
people, $250,000. 

NEW HOUSING FACILITIES 


The Printing House, in my opinion, is one of the best run little 
outfits we have. They are very careful to compute the cost of the 
items that go back to the States and the law itself provides that there 
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cannot be a profit on those items. They are now in a new building 
which was provided not by this appropriation but by some of this 
Reader’s Digest money and some of the endowments or gifts they 
have received. When I was there last they were in an old three- 
story building and every machine they had had big square nuts, and 
so forth, they salvaged from a blacksmith’s shop here and there. 
They are very ingenious in improvising machinery for making talking 
records or talking books, and so forth. 

That we would like, and I am sure the Administrator would like 
to have gone even stronger than $175,000. We are holding the line 
at $115,000 level of 1942. This is not, in fact, an increase of one item 
of services to the States over and above what these kids were getting 
in 1942. 

FORMULA FOR STATE DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


Now the blind population has risen somewhat. It really tapered 
off for a while, but it has now risen and the number of students of 
course in each State is the numerator and the total number in all 
States is the denominator which determined the distribution of what- 
ever funds are appropriated. 


DISTFABUTION OF FUNDS BY STATES 


On page 5 of the justification there is a table which shows that 
distribution by States and it has been customary to place that table 
in the record. If the chairman would like to have that table in, I 
will submit it to the reporter. That merely shows which States 
participate and how much. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it would be well to have that in the hearings. 
We will place it in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Federal aid to States, Territories, and possessions through the appropriation “To 
promote the education of the blind’ 








Fiscal year | Fiscal years Fiscal year | Fiscal years 
1952 1953-54 1952 | =1953-A4 
States States—Continued 
Alabama $4, 576. 89 $6, 620. 68 New Mexico $1,342.55 | $2,009.95 
Arizona 691. 62 1, 049. 98 New York___- 10, 882.82 | 14,845.49 
Arkansas 2, 481. 69 3, 616. 59 North Carolina 6, 805. 85 10, 091. 44 
California 6, 712. 78 10, 178. 93 North Dakota... 630. 59 874. 98 
Colorado 1, 261. 18 2, 041. 62 Ohio 5, 980. 47 8, 953. 96 
Connecticut 1, 240. 84 2, 158, 29 Oklahoma 1, 668. 02 | 2, 508. 27 
Florida 1, 118. 80 2, 333. 28 Oregon 1, 037. 43 1, 837. 46 
Georgia 3, 478. 44 4, 899. 90 Pennsylvania | 8,828.40) 12,570.55 
Idaho 366, 15 612. 49 South Carolina | 1,769.73 | 2, 654. 11 
Illinois 5, 410. 89 &, 049. 82 South Dakota_- 732. 30 | 1, 020. 81 
Indiana 2, 502. 03 3, 470. 76 Tennessee 2, 807. 16 4, 374, 90 
Iowa 2, 379. 98 3, 441. 59 Texas... 5, 492. 27 7, 058. 18 
Kansas 1, 281. 53 1, 924. 96 Utah s 650, 94 962. 48 
Kentucky 2, 502. 03 3, 645. 75 Virginia 3, 478. 44 5, 454. 04 
Louisiana 2, 339. 31 3, 849. 90 Washington } 1,484.95 | 2, 624. 94 
Maryland 2, 318, 96 3, 470. 75 West Virginia. - 1, 729. 05 2, 741, 61 
Massachusetts 4, 902. 36 7, 320. 67 Wisconsin | 3,152.97 | 4, 929. 06 
Michigan 5, 797. 38 8, 603.98 || Territories and_Possesions | 
Minnesota 2, 847. 83 4,170.7 District of Columbia: | 
M ississippi 2, 013. 83 3, 324. 92 Washington, D. C___- 244. 10 262. 50 
Missouri 3, 010. 58 4, 141, 57 Hawaii 244. 10 379. 16 
Montana 467. 86 612. 49 Puerto Rico 1, 362. 90 1, 837. 46 
Nebraska 732. 30 1, 137. 47 —}-—-—_—__—_——_ 


New Jersey ..| 4,149, 70 6, 241. 52 Potel.....<. | 125,000.00 | 185,000. 00 
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Mr. SrepHens. Mr. Chairman, I could talk about the Printing 
House a long time but I don’t want to take your time and I am sure 
you and Mr. Fogarty understand it. You have worked on it in the 
past and this little history which I have submitted may be of some 
benefit to Mr. Fernandez and other new members of the committee. 

If there are any questions, I will be glad to attempt to answer them. 


ORDER-FILLING BACKLOG OF PRINTING HOUSE 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Stephens, does the Printing House for the Blind 
have a backlog of orders at the present time that they can’t fill? 

Mr. SreprHens. There is normally a backlog, Mr. Chairman. 
On $115,000, they had orders from the States that would pile up and 
they would have to wait until the next year’s allotment came along 
before they could fill all of them. There is a backlog. That is a 
normal procedure because, as you understand, schools usually close 
in May or June and they make up their orders for the next school year, 
and those lists usually exceed the amount of money the Federal 
Government has to provide. They fill them as far as they can. 


CURRICULA COMMITTEE 


I might state at this time, Mr. Chairman, that the superintendents 
of the blind schools in the country are ex officio members of the board. 
At Louisville they have a curricula committee and that committee 
determines what they are going to produce so that one State does not 
order this type and another some other type of materials. They get 
together and decide what they are going to need and want so the 
Printing House has a uniform system of printing for Idaho, New 
Mexico, and Illinois, ete. The kids are getting a more uniform 
education than they are in the regular schools because this curricula 
and this type is fixed by this group, a committee of superintendents 
of State schools for the blind. 


HARDSHIPS FROM LACK OF FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. The printed justifications mention generally that there 
have been hardships resulting from lack of funds; what specific 
examples are there of hardships from lack of funds? 

Mr. SrepHens. That is a question that could be answered by 
stating that if a State needs more than it has on credit on the books 
of the Printing House, it should furnish its own money, but the 
States have usually depended on the Printing House for these special 
types of books and have ordered them against these credits and, 
since costs have increased, for material, labor, power, lights, back- 
logs have accumulated—that situation, Mr. Busbey, was alleviated 
when they got the $60,000 in the supplemental. They went right 
back to Louisville when you provided that $60,000 and filled prac- 
tically all of their outstanding orders at that time. The enrollment 
in State schools for the blind is growing. They figure over 6,300 
children in 1953 and it will be almost 6,600 in 1954. A new eye 
disease that is caused by premature births, i is retrolental fibroplasia. 
That is a condition which appears to occur in a substantial number 
of premature births. I never heard of it until my former secretary 
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who married a young man in my office had a baby several months 
ago who is afflicted with this disease. I checked with several doctors 
and they state it is prevalent and seems to be growing. That leads 
the superintendent and the doctors to the conclusion that we may 
be faced with another 1,000 or more enrollments in these grade 
schools in the States. 


PRESENT WORKLOAD SITUATION 


Mr. Bussey. In the last sentence of the justifications on page 4, 
it says: 

Even so, before the end of the year, it was necessary to lay aside numerous long 
orders for books and mechanical aids until the new appropriation for 1953 was in 
hand to cover the cost of manufacturing even though the need was so great that 
some classes had no books at all in some subjects while others had only 2 or 3 
copies to serve 10 or 12 students. 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes; he is referring to the 1952 fiscal year, when 
we moved over into fiscal 1953 and this committee provided an addi- 
tional $60,000 which alleviated it to some extent. With the old ar- 
rangement if a State ordered say 25 copies of a book, they might send 
10orl1l. They did not cut out but they reduced quantities and when 
in 1952 the enrollment increased, that condition was alleviated some- 
what, in fact in a large measure, by the $60,000 that you provided in 
1953. 

Mr. Bussey. That condition does not exist today, then? 

Mr. Stepuens. No, sir; the $60,000 did a lot to help that out. 


NON-FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I noticed in the annual report of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Printing House for the Blind, that during the fiscal 
year 1952 they received slightly over $1 million in cash receipts during 
that fiscal year, of which the Federal appropriation constituted about 
12 percent. I wonder, Mr. Stephens, for the record, if you would tell 
us what contributions composed the other 88 percent? 

Mr. SrepHens. That is listed on page 23 of the annual report, 
Mr. Chairman, in some detail. That shows in this report for 1952, 
that they got $125,000 from the Federal Government. They furnish 
materials to private schools and some cities who have blind classes in 
their regular schools. They sell to other agencies, that is, municipal, 
county, State and so on, that are not part of the State program. 
The Reader‘s Digest fund which is a gift from which they have 
accumulated this $253,000; scrap sales and some investment income. 
Part of this Reader‘s Dige st fund that is not being used is invested, 
naturally, in bonds, Government bonds, and so forth, until it is needed 
and they have something over $4,500 in investment income. Then 
there was a $2,000 donation and some other small items, which in all 
makes a total of $908,000 actual cash receipts in 1952, plus a balance 
of $114,000 at the beginning of the fiscal year 
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FORMULA FOR DISTRIBUTING FEDERAL FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. What formula is used in allocating this appropriation 
to the States? 

Mr. SrepHens. They take the registered pupils on January 1 in all 
he States which have schools and all the pupils and let me diverge 
just a minute—if a State does not have a school, for example if some 
State did not have one, she would send her students to an adjoining 
State. There are 2 or 3 States that do not have schools. The total 
— are added up, let’s say the 6,000. That is the denominator of 

. fraction. The number in a given State is the numerator. They get 
that percentage of the total appropriate d by the Federal Government. 

Take the State of Illinois. There is a sizable increase for 1954 over 
1953. I do not know whether pupils from other States are included 
or not, but that is the formula—take the total appropriated and use 
that fraction. Each State is the numerator and the total is the 
denominator for the fraction of that distribution. 

Mr. Focarty. This is an annual appropriation; is it not? 

Mr. SrepHeEns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. The Printing House is run on a nonprofit basis? 

Mr. Srepuens. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. And we have been appropriating in the past $115,000 
a year? 

Mr. SrerHens. Up until 1953. 

Mr. Fogarty. They asked for a supplemental appropriation of 
$90,000 last year 

Mr. StepHens. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. We appropriated $60,000 making a total of $175,000 
for the year which as I understand it will just about enable them to 
render the amount of service they could deliver for $115,000 in 1942. 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. No increase in services since 1942 even with the 
$175,000. 

That is all. 

Mr. SrepHens. You asked if there is an annual appropriation. 
There is a $10,000 permanent appropriation. 

Mr. Fernanpez. This institution has nothing to do with the train- 
ing and supplying of seeing-eye dogs? 

Mr. SrepHens. No, sir; they do not have dogs. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Is any agency in the Government charged with 
that? { 

Mr. StepHens. Not in the Government that I know of, sir. There 
is an institution in Michigan that has a school for training seeing-eye 
dogs. 

Mr. Frernanpez. But that has no connection with the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. SrepHens. It is not subsidized in any way by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Stephens. 
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Turspay, Fespruary 24, 1953. 
a 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 
WITNESSES 


DR. LEONARD M. ELSTAD, PRESIDENT, GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
LLOYD JOHNSON, BUSINESS MANAGER 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


imounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


i i 
Appropriation or estimate sal | $390, 000 $413, 000 $417, 000 
rransferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of | | | 
vocational education, Office of Education, 1953,” pursuant | } 
to 66 Stat. 113_- pete El bk os - cn kbkh 26, 600 i. odtddoat al Siddiddbbos ae 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate_.................-- | 416, 600 413, 000 417, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources-. | 111, 591 136, 200 | 149, 000 
Obligations incurred 528, 191 549, 200 | 566, 000 


“| ek 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are from tuition in part from District of Columbia 
under D. C. Code, title 31, sec. 1008, other tuition fees, and sale of school supplies. 


Obligations by activities 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


} 
1 


1. Instruction and administration 








(a) Gallaudet College --| $155, 251 $177, 709 | $177, 709 
(6) Kendall School 65, 325 84, 200 | 87, 700 
2. Auxiliary services and plant expenses i} 307, 615 287, 291 | 300, 591 
Obligations incurred -- ‘ . — 528,191 | 549, 200 566, 000 
{ 
Obligations by objects 

Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 99 113 118 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions . 4 4 4 
A verage num ber of all employees 95 lll 116 

Average salaries and grades | 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ‘ $3, 368 $3, 369 $3, 357 

01 Personal! services 

Permanent positions 333, 438 380, 780 396, O80 
Part time and temporary positions 13, 267 i2, 000 12, 000 
Payment above basic rat 11, 036 9, 800 | 9, 800 
Total personal services 357, 741 402, 580 417, 880 
02 Travel 1, 950 2, 000 | 2, 000 
03 Transportation of things 261 100 100 
04 Communication services 2, 882 3, 000 | 3, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 7, 960 8, 000 8, 000 
06 Printing and reproductior 139 250 250 
07 Other contractual services 72, 633 42, 000 | 40, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 97, 839 105, 450 105, 450 
09 Equipment__. 10, 718 11, 400 11, 400 
Subtotal_. 552, 123 174, 780 593, 080 
Deduct subsistence and quarters furnished 23, 932 25, 580 27, 080 


Obligations incurred 528, 191 549, 200 566, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


juidated obligations, start of year. $13, 115 $23, 809 $25, 000 
vations incurred during the year 528, 1v1 549, 200 16, 000 
541, 306 573, 009 591, 600 
ict 
Reimbursable obligations 111, 491 136, 200 149, 000 
nliquidated obligations, end of year 23, 809 25, 000 28, 000 
rotal expenditures ; 405, 906 411,809 414, 000 
nditures are distributed as follows 
ut of current authorizations ‘ 392, 804 3B, 000 389, 000 
jut of pricr authorizations 13, 102 23, 809 25, 000 
BuriLpING CONSTRUCTION 
Amounts available for obligation 
\ppropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) 1953- se : $90. 000 
Obligations by activities 
endall School Annex—1953___-~-- : Mk $90, 000 


Program and performances 


\ three-building annex for the use of additional students from the District of 
olumbia is being constructed. Construction was begun in September 1952, and 
he buildings are expected to be ready for occupancy by January 1, 1953. 


Obligations by objects 


10 Lands and structures—1953_____-. eriids r __. $90, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


Obligations incurred during year (total expenditures out of current 
authorizations) —1953_......--- J wits shiek wil very oe ee : $90, 000 
Mr. Busspry. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us the appropriation request of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf for the fiscal year 1954. Dr. Elstad and Mr. 
Johnson are here to explain the request. 

Dr. Elstad, we will be glad to listen to any statement you would like 
to make about the appropriation for fiscal 1954. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE COMPARED WITH 1953 APPROPRIATION 


Dr. Eistap. We did not prepare any special statement because our 
request to Congress amounts to only $4,000 more than we got last 
year, so we thought we would just be prepared to answer any questions 
you might have. 


INABILITY TO ACCEPT ALL APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSION 


[ might say, however, that by not getting any more than $4,000 
more than we had last year we are not going to be able to take in more 
than 50 students this year. We took in 74 last year to keep the enroll- 
ment which we have now, which is maximum. We will only be able to 
take in 50, and it is going to be the first time in the history of the school 
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in 89 years that we will not be able to take in all who pass the entrance 
examinations. It is going to make it rather difficult. 

Mr. Bussey. How many students will be denied admission? 

Dr. Eustap. We can only estimate that, but on the basis of past 
years I would say 15 or 20. These students have been pointed toward 
this and, if they cannot get in, there is going to be criticism. In 1945 

» had an enrollment of 156. That was considered capacity at that 
time Without any additional buildings, we now have an enrollment 
of 248 by putting double-deckers in the various rooms. We are at 
capacity now. No question about that. 

It is the only college for the deaf in the world. That does not mean 
that a deaf person cannot go to a hearing college but very few can do 
so with success because of the terrific things involved in such a pro- 
cedure. 


INCREASE IN REIMBURSEMENTS FROM NON-FEDERAL SOURCES 


Mr. Bussey. I notice that the reimbursements from non-Federal 
sources are estimated at $149,000. 

Dr. Eustap. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Which is $12,800 more than for fiscal 1953. Where 
will these reimbursements come from, Doctor? 

Dr. Eustap. The Columbia Institution for the Deaf is composed of 
two large units. Kendall School which is for young children, most of 
whom come from the District—we have a contract with the District 
Commissioners to educate their deaf children for which they pay us 
$975 per child. Now, the request this year is to raise that to $1,150. 
We also have a new colored unit out there. Until this year the colored 
deaf children in the District have been educated in Maryland for the 
last, I suppose, 50 years. There was such a demand that they be 
brought back to the District that our Board of Directors decided to 
educate them back in the District on our campus. We have had to 
build three buildings for that purpose because we did not have the 
room for them and it is also on a segregated basis because the Distirct 
has segregation. So we will have these additional 24 colored deaf 
children with us and most of the additional money we will get from 
those which constitutes this $12,800 which is an increase. 

Then in Gallaudet College we have tuition from as many college 
students as can pay. Some can pay $800; some pay $500; and some 
pay $400. We try to get vocational rehabilitation to give us an 
amount for tuition for as many students as possible. The total we 
hope to get is $149,000. In 1947, we got $60,000 in tuition and in 
1954 we hope to get $149,000 so we have done the best we can to get 
private income. 


GALLAUDET NOT YET AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 


Mr. Bussey. Is the Columbia Institution for the Deaf on a college 
basis? 

Dr. Etsrap. Gallaudet College is a unit of the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf. We are a liberal-arts college, not accredited yet because 
we do not have what accreditation calls for. We have some members 
of the Accrediting Association of the Middle Atlantic States visit us 
they sent six professors from various universities and they have given 
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is a detailed report as to what we have to do to gain accreditation. 
We have asked the Bureau of the Budget for staff, and new buildings 
ese have been cut out every year. 


ADVANTAGES OF ACCREDITATION 


Mr. Buspny. What would be the advantage of being accredited? 

Dr. Exstap. Anyone likes to graduate from a college that has 
aceredited standing so that if he wants to do advanced work, which 

0 percent of our graduates do, he can go to a unive rsity and present 
his credentials which are acce pted immediately because it is an ac- 
credited college. Right at this minute they are having the installation 
of a new president at American University. Gallaudet College was 
not even invited to the ceremonies and yet we are a sister college in 
the city. Also our graduates have gone to that college but because 
we are not accredited we were not even invited. I was to represent 
my college at that installation this morning but this is just an illus- 
tration of the fact that we are not listed with accredited colleges. 
Our graduates can and do go to hearing colleges and do very successful 
craduate work yet we can’t be accredited because for one thing we 
have not library facilities enough. We have 15,000 books and we 
should have 100,000, they tell us. The alumni have raised $100,000 
toward a new library. We would like to ask the Congress to give us 

$200,000 to match that so We could put up a library; $100,000 won’t 
do it. We had congressional money to put up a unit for colored 
children on the same campus and yet the college can’t get a building 
for this expansion program—which is a part of the same institution. 
The alumni are getting concerned about this and I have no answer 
for them. 

Mr. Bussey. In your opinion, would it be a very distinct advantage 
if the college could be put on an accredited basis? 

Dr. Eustap. Yes. I think it is absolutely essential. 


COSTS OF MAKING GALLAUDET COLLEGE ACCREDITABLE 


Mr. Bussey. Have you made any estimate of what would be the 
cost of supplying the buildings and the staff to put the college on an 
accredited basis? 

Dr. Exsrap. In 1947, the Federal Security Agency was able to get 
us funds for a survey. The Public Buildings Administration made it 
and it was a $10 million proposition. PBA was to build it but I per- 
sonally think it could have been done for half that amount. They 
laid out the plan in book form, a beautiful plan. We asked for 
$197,000 this year for plans to put the first phase of that building pro- 
gram into effect and the Bureau of the Budget threw it out, mainly, 
we understand, for the reason that we do not have enough representa- 
tion on our Board from the Government. 


MEMBERSHIP OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF COLUMBIA INSTITUTION 


We have three Congressmen on our Board. We have a Board of 12 
members. One is Mr. Thornberry, from Texas, whose father and 
mother are deaf. The Congressman from Texas is a very helpful 
member; he has been on for several years. We have Mr. John 
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Phillips, from California, who knows the deaf quite well. He is anew 
member and he has been to the only one meeting since his appoint- 
ment in January. Another one is Senator Saltonstall. He was a 
member during the 80th Congress. He did not come to meetings 
He said he did not think he was wanted. He thought it was more o: 
less an honorary membership. He was appointed again in the 83d 
and I think he will come to meetings so we have three congressiona 
members, but the Bureau of the Budget think we should have on 
from the Federal Security Agency also. 


A om 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 


I might say that our Board of Directors has recently amended the 
constitution and it will be finally acted on on the 6th of March to put 
a member from the Federal Security Agency on our Board. Wi 
believe that is a good idea, too. We hope Mrs. Hobby will be the on 
on, but if she is too busy we assume she will designate someone t 
represent her. 


RATIO OF STUDENTS TO EMPLOYEES AND TEACHERS 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, what has been the ratio at the college between 
the students and the teaching staff for the last few years? 

Dr. Eustap. I have not worked it out, but it is about 2.88 students 
per employee. I have not worked it out for staff but our classes run 
on the average of 10 or 12 to the teacher, and in a college for the deat 
that is pretty high. A deaf student takes more teaching—between 
7 and 8 here; | am wrong on that. 

Mr. Bussey. Between 7 and 8 to the class? 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT AND SIZE OF FACULTY 


Mr. Jounson. Twenty-three teachers and perhaps 250 college 
students; between 10 and 11. 

Dr. Eusrap. I would like to say that Dr. Buell Gallagher recently 
installed as president of the College of the City of New York made a 
survey for Federal Security Agency 3 years ago. He claims that we 
are going to have to maintain more or less of a tutorial system in thx 
college if we are going to teach all the courses we are supposed to give. 
The students are not all going to take the same courses. We are going 
to have quite a large staff and that is why we have classes as large as 
50, we may have another one with 8; another one with 10; they vary. 


COMPARISON OF STATE AND FEDERAL PER CAPITA STUDENT COSTS 


Mr. Bussry. Will the employee-student ratio and the teacher- 
student ratio remain about the same for fiscal 54? 

Dr. Extstap. Yes; it will have to remain the same now and this is 
the same for schools for the deaf out in the various States, You all 
come from States where they have schools for the deaf. Your per 
capita cost in Illinois runs about $2,200 at the school in Jacksonville. 
Ours will run about $1,500. Yours runs close to $1,800. Yours runs 
higher than most in New Mexico because it is a small school and has a 
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wonderful plant and has, 1 understand, a wonderful income from oil 
land. 
| went down to give the commencement talk there last spring 
very splendid school—but the ratio of teachers to students runs from 
to 3 in those schools. It has to. The staff—I don’t mean just 
teachers. 


FUNDS AND POSITIONS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREATI 


Mr. Focarry. Doctor, what did you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
or this year? 

Dr. Exustap. $450,000. That is what we asked Congress for. Of 
course that does not count the income we get on the side. Then we 
were cut $33,000 the first time. Perhaps Mr. Johnson could explain 
that better. 

Mr. Jounson. We asked for $450,000 and the Budget Bureau 
recommended $417,000. 

Mr. Focartry. What was that $33,000 to provide? 

Dr. Exstrap. Mostly staff. Four college professors to put the 
program into effect that the Bureau of the Budget asked us to estab- 
lish a college that was worth the name of a college and immediately 
we assembled material ready to put the plan into effect. We asked 
for four instructors and they cut them out. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASI 


Mr. Focarty. Have you any increase for personnel? 

Dr. Exstap. Only $13,800 to increase the personnel. 

Mr. Focartry. How many positions? 

Dr. Eusrap. Five positions; and they are not in the college. That 
is in the Kendall School. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for four additional positions? 

Dr. Etstap. Because of the new colored unit, we will have 3 new 
buildings, for which we need a janitor, 2 supervisors, a nurse and | 
teacher. 


COMPLETION DATE ON NEW BUILDING AT KENDALL SCHOOL 


Mr. Focarry. When will that building be ready? 
Dr. Exstap. About March 15 this year. It is going to be a very 
nice little unit. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Mr. Focarry. What makes a person eligible to go to Gallaudet 
College? 

Dr. Eustap. Applicants have to pass entrance examinations. Most 
State schools for the deaf take a child up through approximately 
the 10th grade. They are not full high schools. We send out 
examination questions to all who ask for them in May of each year. 
Those who pass these entrance examinations composed of English, 
Algebra, and a general achievement test, are listed. About 180 take 
those, approximately, and when our beds are full, we draw the line 
and that is all whom we can admit. 

Mr. Focarry. What is your position for this year? 
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Dr. Exstrap. Well, of course the examinations will be given in 
May. We have 248 students now which is capacity. We will be 
able to take 50 if we hold to the same enrollment that we have this 
year. Each year it has been increasing and instead of 74 who entered 
last year we may have 80 or 90 this year. What are we going to do 
with them? We cannot take all of them. 

Mr. Focarry. Can you give any hope to those whom you refuse? 

Dr. Eustap. They are usually 3 years older than hearing students 
because their hearing loss handicaps them; so their chances of wait- 
ing a year or 2 years to get in makes it rather discouraging. They 
say, I am old enough now; I can either get in now or can’t. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the reason? 

Dr. Exvsrap. The general acceptance of Gallaudet College and th 
day-school situation—in Chicago they have a very fine day school 
They put students out on the job. But as a college education be- 
comes more necessary for employment, the deaf are finding that true, 
too, and the desire is increasing, 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF GALLAGHER SURVEY 


That is why this Gallagher survey states that we should have a 
college that can take up to 500 college students and, being the one 
college in the United States, it should be large enough to take every- 
one who can and should go to college. We hope that that is the 
eventuality. 

Mr. Focartry. Did you have to refuse anybody last year? 

Dr. Euvstap. No. We took in all those we thought acceptable, | 
think we may have missed some because the written examination in 
our setup is not the best way to judge a student. Some do not do 
well on written examinations. If you are sick that day or worried, 
you may not do well; you have that one trial. There is no other 
college to go to. There are 1,500 other colleges for hearing students 
but only 1 for the deaf. 


METHODS OF OBTAINING ADMISSION AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. Focarry. What does a Member of Congress have to do with 
respect to the admission of the student? 

Dr. Erstap. A Member of Congress—well, we have 145 free 
scholarships. If astudent has no funds and yet wants to go to college, 
he applies for a scholarship. If it is found that his financial situation 
is such that he needs aid, the Congressman from his district is 
approached. He signs an application blank and on the basis of that 
blank signed by his Congressman he comes to college. I am just 
preparing a list of all the Congressmen now interested in the present 
student body, and when it is completed I will send it to the committee. 

Mr. Fernanpnz. Where did that foolishness get started? 

Dr. Exustap. I don’t know how long it has been going on. It started 
on a much smaller scale and then it gradually grew to 145. I would 
like to see the practice discontinued because I do not think it is the 
way to determine financial ability. It is not a way of selecting them; 
it is a way of helping them. You have three students from New 
Mexico—lI have a list of the students from various States and your 
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State will be on there. I would like to have each Member have one 
of these. 
Mr. Fogarty. What is wrong with that system? 


Dr. Exstap. I think all students re be charged something, say 
$250 for tuition and if they cannot pay it, Vocational Rehabilitation 
vill pay. They do for other hs andicaps in the State—why not for the 
deaf? Then all would be on the same basis 


\ir. I ERNANDEZ. I think it is wrong fatetene it might lead Lo 
ivoritism on the part of the Congressman, and, besides, that is not a 
headache you ought to impose on the Congressman, to put him in the 


position of having to select what students from a State should go to 


this school. 
Exvstap. They are selected on the basis of their ability to do 
ork but the Congressman has to determine whether they are 
iancially able t Pas or not. I think that is the difficult thing to 
termine The students come in by examination onl 
Mr. Fernanpez. I understand that, but thev are not admitted 
unless the Congressman says so. If that is the case, it is wrong 


Dr. Eustap. That is not true. 

Mr. Feananprez. What has he got to do with it, then? 

Dr KLSTAD. All he does is to help the student ret a tree scholarship. 
\ 


lr. Fernanpez. That is what I mean. If he does not sign that 


lank, | is not admitted. 
Dr. Exstap. Yes. There will be other ways. Vocational Rehabili- 
tation will take over and trv to 


\ir. Fernanpez. But on the scholarship he is not admitted. Why 
should I have to sign a scholarship grant to one of my constituents in 


i 

New Mexico in order for him to get the priv ilege of schol irship? 

Dr. Eustap. I do not like it, myself, because it is a headache to us 

Mr. Foearry. Why do you not make recommendations to the 

| proper legislative committee, then, if you do not like it? 

Dr. Eustap. That is a good question. I just do not know what to 
substitute for it 

Mr. Fernanpez. I think it is up to us in the House to make that 
recommendation. 

Dr. Eustap. We do not like to throw away what we have until we 
find something better and I frankly do not know what is better right 
how. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Could you, Doctor, tell us very briefly what was 
| the beginning of the institution and a little something about it? 
: 


We have here a little history of the American Printing House for 
| the Blind that was prepared for us—very interesting. I know abso- 
| lutely nothing about this institution and I would like to know a little 
something of its history. 

Dr. Exsrap. I will send you that, but if you wish me to I will tell 
you very briefly. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


In 1857, a man by the name of Amos Kendall was Postmaster Gen- 
eral in President Buchanan’s Cabinet. He saw a group of children 
being led around by a man, soliciting funds. Of course this man is 
supposed to have put the proceeds in his own pocket. Mr. Kendall 
took these children and started a school for them. Seven years later, 
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Dr. Gallaudet who became the head of that school thought thes: 
students ought to have a college education. He approached Congress 
and asked to have a college chartered. Abraham Lincoln signed the 
charter in 1864. Then it was the only college in the world for tl, 
deaf and still is. And students have been coming to the college since 
1864 and have gone out as college graduates and as leaders of one of 
the fine groups of handicapped people in the country. 

I might say before I go on that recently a group went to Senator 
Langer’s office and asked to have the deaf exempt from taxation the 
same as the blind are. As soon as the deaf learned about it they 
went up to Senator Langer and asked to get the bill out of the hopper 
They did not want anything special for the deaf; they take care of 
themselves. 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE DEAF 


This is actually the only Federally appropriated funds for the deaf 
that I know of. 

Mr. Frernanpez. A private institution? 

Dr. Exsrap. Yes. Like Howard University, partly subsidized by) 
Congress. 

Mr. Fernanpez. To what extent? 

Dr. Eustap. Some 70 to 75 percent. 

Mr. Fernanprez. Where do you get it? If you need more than 
that? 

NON-FEDERAL SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Dr. Extstap. We try and increase—we are trying now to get a 
foundation to help us to get money to build a library but so fa: 
foundations have not been too interested because a project that is 
supported by Congress, is not a popular beneficiary. But we do 
think that we have a possible beginning now. We hope we are going 
to get this one bequest. If we get one, we may get others. We want 
as much support outside of Congress as we can get because we think 
it is good. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there other questions? 

Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. FerNaNprEz. Just one more question. If it is a private insti- 
tution, then where is the rule that permits this sort of business of a 
Congressman signing for scholarships for students? 

Dr. Exustap. It is a law. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What is the law? 

Dr. Etstap. Each year there is an appropriation made with rules 
governing it and this has been a part of it, that there shall be Federal 
scholarships—free scholarships; and it is in the legislation. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. It is then provided that those scholarships shall 
be granted ultimately by selection of the Congressman? 

Dr. Exstap. The Congressman shall determine whether his con- 
stituent shall have it. 

Mr. Fernanpez. For how long has that been in the appropriation? 

Dr. Exsrap. I would think over 60 years. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is it put in every appropriation bill? 

Dr. Eustap. The one that established it at 145 must be 20 years 
ago now. It has been continued annually as that amount. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. That became basic law in an appropriation bill 
at that time? 


PROPOSAL FOR CHANGE IN SUBSTANTIVE LEGISLATION 


Dr. Exstap. There has been some thought in the Bureau of the 
sudget that we rewrite our charter so it would more clearly establish 
Congress’ responsibility for our institution. I think that would be 
good legislation. We are now preparing a bill for that. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Doctor. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1953. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


Cc. W. CRAWFORD, COMMISSIONER 

GEORGE P. LARRICK, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

ALLAN E. RAYFIELD, DIRECTOR OF FIELD OPERATIONS 

BUSH W. LOCKNANE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


A ppropriation or estimate $5, 626,000 | $5, 600, 000 | $5, 663, 000 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources " 225 | 5, 850 12, 150 
Reimbursements from other accounts a 65, 757 | 49, 000 | 49, 000 
—| 
Total available for obligation -- - 5, 691, 982 | 5, 654, 850 | 724, 150 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | 28, 142 | | 
Obligations incurred 5,663,840 | 5, 654, 850 | 5, 724, 15 
| 
t 
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Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (¢)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual] | 1953 estrmate | 1954 estimat 
1. General enforcement operations __- $5, 299, 604 $5, 296, 000 $5. 385, 300 
2. General administration. _. Sais 292, 479 | 309, 850 309, * 54 
757 49, 000 $9, OO 


3. Testing for other agencies = 65, 757 
} 


Obligations incurred ._...........- ' . 5, 668, $40 | 5, 654, 850 5, 724, 1 








Obi lassificatior 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estin 


ute 
fr 7 970 IR4 
oe ‘ ‘ 
Full f 1 er po I 1 9 
A 1 ¢ f l 119 897 RY, 
A sal les 
‘ g $ 9 $5, 337 $5, 
A eg GS-7.8 GS-8.0 GS-8] 
Craft te ad 
A $2, 940 $2, 948 g 
A CP¢( crc 4 CP¢ 
Permanent positio1 $4, 736, 293 $4, 749, 300 $4, 800 000 
Part-tin t tior , O4 6. OOK 6. 0 
Regular 1 ‘ f k < 18. 000 18. 000 18, 00 
I ‘ ‘ ‘ 14. 114 10, 000 10, { 
| 4. 771, 501 4,78 00 4, 834, 000 
{ ¢ 242, 101 230. 000 z 
{ ( ft 6, 977 )», O00 10, ON 
o4 ( ur I r 418. 641 48, O00 im OOD 
{ I ¢ j t 5, 261 2, 025 650 
Oe ‘ 40, 486 38, 100 38, 100 
07 Other ntract } OM, DAE 91.000 OL, OM 
Spr € erf j wwenci 40. 754 41. 000 41, 000 
on Ss Lie ind r t ] 200. 515 191, 000 191, 000 
Samp) 81, 467 94, 000 94, 000 
09 Equinment 104, 481 94, 850 115, 450 
13 Refu Awar nd ir t 45 
15 Taxes and assessment 1, 34 1, 575 1, 950 
Obligations inecurrs 5, 663, 810 5, 654, 850 5, 724, 150 
inalysis of ¢ rpenditures 
| 
1952 actua 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
1 : ‘ vear $489. 0 $522 127 $433. 652 
Obl ) neurred tt 1 5, 6 S4( 5, 654, 850 5, 724, 150 
( 2, 87 6, 176, 977 », 207, 802 
I at ble ot ( 982 4, 850 61, 150 
‘ t f 4. 506 
1 . ed obl tior end of vear 22.127 533, 652 594, 800 
( ed balance ertified cla 534 1,775 1, 852 
Total expenditure A 18, 726 5. AR6, 700 5. 600, 000 
Expenditure ré t \ 
oO of - it} : 5, 104, 507 5, 096, 000 5, 098, 500 
Out of prior authorizatio 144, 219 490, 700 501, 500 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us the appropriation request for the fiscal year 1954 
for the Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Crawford, we will be very happy to listen to any general state- 
ment that you would like to make to the committee regarding this 
request 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Crawrorp. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

The Food and Drug Administration, is responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and four related 
laws (Tea Importation, Import Milk, Federal Caustic Poison, and 
Filled Milk Acts). These laws are designed to protect the publie from 
harmful, filthy, impure, or falsely labeled foods, drugs, cosmetics, 
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rapeutic devices, and related products, and to require their in- 
{ol mative ls ibe ling. 

The jurisdiction of this law pees with the introduction of these 

roducts into interstate commerce, or offer for importation into the 

intry, and ends only upon sale to the ultimate consumer. Its first 
concern is to preserve public health against the direct dangers of toxic 
products, then to protect consumers against filthy or spoiled products 
and finally to safeguard them against economic cheats. 

As a side effect the law protects the legitimate produce r against 
unfair competition from the careless and unscrupulous, and the 
domestic producer against unfair competition from foreign producers. 
This protection is provided to the extent possible with manpower 
and facilities that cost an average of less than 4 cents per annum for 
each citizen. 

Legal remedies for violations of the act are (1) seizure of the offend- 
ing goods to prevent them from reaching consumers; (2) criminal 
prosecution of individuals or firms responsible for violations; and (3 
injunction to prohibit further violations. These proceedings are 
instituted in the Federal courts by United States attorneys on evidence 
collected by the Food and Drug Administration and transmitted 
through the General Counsel’s Office of the Federal Security Agency 
to the Department of Justice. 

We encourage by every proper means voluntary correction by 
factory management of undesirable conditions and practices which 
may lead to violations. The degree of compliance so induced cannot 
be measured but we know it is an important factor in consumer 
protection. 

The total annual retail value of the products subject to regulation 
is in the neighborhood of $50 billion. This excludes meat and meat- 
fone products subject to the Meat Inspection Act which is enforced 
by the Department of Agriculture, articles subject to the veterinary 
biologic drug law enforced by the same Department, and articles 
subject to the human biologic drug law enforced by the Public Health 
Service. However, even these products become an obligation of the 
Food and Drug Administration after they have left the plants in 
which they are produced. 

PERSONNEL 


To enforce these statutes for the protection of the public we had 
on January 30 a staff of 886 employees who are paid from the annual 
appropriation out of general funds of the Treasury. This does not 
include 168 employees paid out of fees for certification and inspection 
services, discussed later. Our enforcement staff included only 205 
food and drug inspectors to cover the entire country. The balance 
of the staff consisted mostly of chemists, bacteriologists, pharma- 
cologists, microanalysts, physicians, scientific technicians, |: iboratory 
helpers, animal caretakers, clerical help, and the administrative and 
supervisory personnel. Of this total staff 321 were located in Wash- 
ington and 565 in the field. 


FIELD SERVICE 


The field service is divided into 16 districts with headquarters at 
strategic points throughout the country with staffs of inspectors and 
chemists and with well-equipped laboratories. There are also 3 sub- 
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districts so staffed on a smaller scale, and 37 other cities where 1 or 
more inspectors are permanently assigned. All inspection work and 
most analytical work on regulatory samples i is done in the field. 

All field personnel and practically all Washington personnel work 
interchangeably on all of the regulated commodity groups (foods, 
drugs, cosmetics, etc.) and on all projects (domestic, import, food 
standards, etc.). 

WASHINGTON LABORATORIES 


Products requiring certain specialized analyses which field labora- 
tories are not equipped to do are sent to the Washington laboratories. 
The primary functions of the Washington laboratories are the develop- 
ment of more efficient and accurate methods of analyses; the develop- 
ment of food standards; toxicological and pharmacological studies of 
products subject to regulation; and studies of the therapeutic values 
of drugs and devices. 


EXTENT OF REGULATORY WORK 


Because the general enforcement appropriation will support only 
a small staff, our regulatory functions must be restricted to a highly 
selective spot-check basis. Careful planning is required to secure 
uniformity of action throughout the United States and to assure 
that the most important violations, from the consumer’s standpoint, 
receive first attention. However, the cross section of the food and 
drug supply which we are able to check is only a minute fraction of 
the total production. This disparity becomes greater each year be- 
cause of the increasing population and even more rapidly increasing 
volume of interstate traffic in foods and drugs. There is a continuing 
transition of food and drug preparation from the home kitchen and 
local drugstore to factories. Technological changes—new ingredients 
and materials—are coming faster than we are able to evaluate them. 
High prices and scarcities have given added incentives to substitute 
inferior or spurious products and the shortage of technical manpower 
for adequate laboratory controls in many factories adds further to 
the weight of the regulatory problems. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS 


In addition to our normal regulatory work, we are facing several 
acute problems: - 

1. A need for increased work on the illegal dispensing without 
prescriptions of dangerous drugs, such as sleeping pills, amphetamines, 
and sulfonamides. There are 55,000 retail drugstores, plus an 
unknown number of other sources of such drugs. 

Products made dangerous to health because of manufacturing 
af labeling errors. There were 37 cases in fiscal year 1952 in which 
such products had to be recalled from the market. 

The use of hundreds of chemicals of unknown toxicity in or on 
foods. 

4. Rodent and insect filth in food grains and their products. 

5. The increasing volume of work required by new-drug applica- 
tions filed by the drug industry for both human and veterinary drugs. 

6. The need for speeding up action in providing for standards for 
foods and tolerances for deleterious substances required in the 
production of foods. 
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7. Training of adequate personnel for supervising the disposition 


of food and drug supplies in event of atomic, bacteriological, or 
che mical attack. 

. Filthy and insanitary wholesale-produce markets in many of 
our ‘large cities through which food from interstate sources or for 


interstate destination passes and becomes contaminated. 
BUDGET INCREASES 


This estimate for fiscal year 1954 requests an appropriation in- 
crease of $63,000, or approximately 1.1 percent over fiscal year 1953; 
The increase is primarily to provide for the expansion of work on 
the illegal sale of dangerous drugs without prescriptions, and to im- 
prove our statistical work as an instrument of better management 
and for increasing efficiency in the enforcement of the law. This 
will not increase the average employment that can be provided for 
under this estimate; on the contrary, it is estimated to be slightly 
less than for the fiscal year 1953, because of the requirement that 
within-grade salary advancements be absorbed. The balance of the 
increase in funds requested is for the replacement of old automobiles 
ised by inspectors, in accordance with approved standards of replace- 
ment. 

EXTENT OF COVERAGE 


A program of more extensive spot checking than we can do with 
our present force would yield a rich dividend to the taxpayer. Last 
fiscal year we were able to inspect only about 11 percent of all estab- 
lishments manufacturing, processing, and storing foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics. Nevertheless, we collected about 17, 200 official samples 
from domestic shipments. About 80 percent of these were collected 
as a result of bad conditions observed during inspection of the estab- 
lishments. More than 20 percent of the total number of official 
samples showed violations serious enough to warrant court action. 
Last year we were able to inspect only 32,481 of the hundreds of 
thousands of lots offered for importation; 3,775 of these were detained 
for substantial violations. 

Sixteen hundred and fifty-one domestic shipments were seized. 


Seizures of unfit food, mostly rodent- and insect-defiled, averaged 164 


tons per week. ‘Two hundred and sixty-three criminal actions were 
instituted; net fines assessed in the courts amounted to $143,447. 
Fifteen injunctions were recommended to the courts. 

These results could be multiplied several times before reaching the 
point of diminishing returns in public protection. We are getting 
only a part of it; doing only a part of the job that needs to be done, 
Our studies show that a program of gradual expansion of our man- 
power over a period of 5 years to about three times its present number 
would be a practical and reasonable approach toward meeting the 
needs. The cost would be more than returned to the taxpayer by the 
savings from economic cheats alone, the least active of our three 
broad projects. The much greater-protection against insanitary and 
dangerous products would be clear profit. 
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WORK FINANCED BY FEES 


In addition to the annual appropriation for general enforcement, 
we are authorized to use the fees collected for the Certification and 
Inspection Services to support that activity. These embrace the 
pretesting and certification of five antibiotics, insulin, and coal-tar 
colors for use in foods, drugs, or cosmetics, and the furnishing of 
inspection service to seafood packers who voluntarily subscribe to the 
service. This work is financed entirely by fees paid by the manu- 
facturers and packers. On January 30, the staff under this appropria- 
tion was 168, of which 135 were in Washington and 33 in the field, 
including 11 food and drug inspectors whose work supports the 
certification services. 

This concludes my general statement. With your permission, |] 
will ask Mr. Larrick, the Deputy Commissioner, to present certain 
exhibits which I believe you will find interesting, and to discuss the 
details of our request. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. We will be very 
happy to have Mr. Larrick present the exhibits. 


RECENT AMENDMENT OF FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETICS ACT 


Mr. Larrick. The last Congress, gentlemen, amended the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act by passing a “bill which seeks to re quire those 
drugs which are too dangerous for se ‘if-medication to be cle arly branded 
to show that they can only be sold on prescription, and to also require 
that drugs for self-medication be adequately labeled so that the ordi- 
nary person can understand how to use them. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS 
MISUSE OF DRUGS 


We have been receiving an increasing number of complaints from 
police departments, hospitals, doctors, social-service organizations, 
juvenile courts, and others, about the misuse of a number of drugs. 
The most important of these are the sleeping pills, where juveniles 
will take the sleeping pills to go on a binge and then take the stimulant 
drugs, like the amphetamines, to overcome the later depressing effect 
of the sleeping pills. 

We find in a great many communities that these juvenile delin- 
quencies are associated with the use of these drugs. 

For example, near Dallas, Tex., our inspectors went to 1 of the penal 
institutions for young girls, and every child in that institution was 
under 18 years of age, and they had some 240 girls of that age group. 

We interviewed a number of them, and the matron estimated that 
more than half of them were addicted to the use of barbiturates 

One 15-year-old girl that was in this institution told us just how a 
certain gang ope rated in Dallas. The »y would have runners that went 
out from the drugstores. The drugstore would buy the barbiturates 
and amphetamines in large quantities. These runners would make 
contacts with the juveniles in the vicinity of the parks or high schools. 
It took us a time to find a juvenile that could make buys who would 
be a competent witness in court. Finally we were able to establish 
that this one drugstore was selling 250 doses of barbiturates daily, 
and many of these people were also using marihuana. 
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We found that three other drugstores were involved in the racket. 
One of them was sentenced to 2 years in the penitentiary and the 
thers substantially fined. Now the police department does report 


a substantial decrease in the total juvenile del ‘linquents in the area. 


We have a similar situation in ey Tex. The principal source 
there was traced to a drugstore operator who had been convicted in 
951. The court there revoked his probation and sentenced him to 


6 months in jail, 

We had a lot of difficulty in New Orleans. This exhibit that I have 
here shows a number of these various dangerous drugs that were 
legally sold by 15 drugstores that we went after in a 6-month period. 
Very recently—within the last few weeks—we, in cooperation with 
the police department down there, raided 1 drugstore and confiscated 
some 50,000 barbiturate pills this druggist was using in the sale to 
uveniles. The problem is widespread. 

We have 15 druggists in Boston involved in cases we are preparing 
at the moment. It is not restricted to juveniles. 

In Denver one of the teachers passed out in class and that was the 
lead to break our case. The doctor involved thought it was sold 
illegally by a drugstore in a poor section of the city. Our men posed 
as drunks and hung around the drugstore until they finally got 
acquainted with them and made buys. Investigation showed the 
firm had sold 31,000 capsules of barbiturates illegally in 8 months. 
They pleaded guilty and were fined $1,000. I could go on and on with 
more and more of these typical cases. 

Mr. Fernandez. May | interrupt to inquire what you mean by 
llegal? Are they prohibited from selling or what? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir; the last Congress amended the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetics Act so as to provide that if a drug is not safe for sale 
except on the prescription of a physician, then that drug when it 
reaches the druggist has to bear the legend ‘‘Caution.’’ Federal law 
prohibits sale except on prescription. It makes a criminal offense of 
disposing of it in any other way than on prescription. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you. 

Mr. Larrick. We figured that one druggist in Seattle had made an 
illegal profit of $20,000. That case was successfully prosecuted by the 
local district attorney. The gentleman is now serving a 6-month jail 
sentence. 

l‘nis exhibit shows a variety of dangerous drugs sold by 1 drugstore 
in 1 evening to a number of our inspectors who came in posing as 
customers. 

This is another one along the same line just to show the extent of 
the problem. 


il 


TRAFFIC IN IMITATIONS OF EXPENSIVE DRUGS 


In recent years a number of very useful drugs have been discovered 
which are quite expensive and that has led to a new type of racketeer 
in our line of work that imitates the drug that is expensive and makes 
it look exactly like the useful drug, but it does not have any activity. 
Sometimes they put in a little activity. But this exhibit illustrates 
some ineffective imitations of some powerful and useful drugs. 

One of these, the estrogenic substance, is used by women in meno- 
pause. They are used under a skilled physician’s direction to alleviate 
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the distressing symptoms. The tablets cost about 40 or 50 cents 
apiece. So if you can fix up an imitation that does not cost you that 
much, you can make a lot of money. And this firm did a big business 
in imitating the better known potent drugs. We have had 1 or 2 of 
these cases to report to this committee in every year in recent years 
as Mr. Fogarty will recall. 

The business of fake cancer cures is always with us. 

This is a sample of a medicine sold by a big cancer clinic out in 
Texas. If a person had cancer, they would pay $400 for a treatment 
which was supposed to relieve a person of their cancer, and the 
patient would call at the clinic and stay there for a certain length of 
time. Then he would return home and subsequently he would receive 
his medication by mail. And since the medicine was shipped in 
interstate commerce that brought us into the picture. 

We had a very large trial over that. The Government produced 
about 60 witnesses, most of whom were outstanding cancer authorities, 
who had had specific experience with patients who had been sub- 
jected to this treatment and had died or had not recovered from their 
cancer, 

We lost this case in the lower court, but the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New Orleans very recently gave us a very favorable 
decision. The firm appealed to the Supreme Court where they wer 
denied certiorari. Two weeks ago the mandate of the Supreme 
Court went back to the Texas court where we assume the firm will 
be put out of business. 


MISLABELING 


As Mr. Crawford explained to you, lots of drugs were removed 
from the market because they were either way down in potency 
or the label of one drug had been put on another drug or some drug 
that was intended to be injected into the body was contaminated 
with living bacteria that might cause illness. 

| brought along here an example of a product which is supposed 
to be sodium salicylate, iodine, and colchicine. It is supposed to be ad- 
ministered to people in pretty severe arthritic pain. But the firm 
made a mistake and the ingredients have no relationship to those 
declared so they couldn’t possibly have been of any value to the 
patient. 

When one of those mistakes happens, we usually have to assign our 
field force to trace down all of the shipments, work with the firm 
involved, and thus try to get it off the market fast. 

This exhibit illustrates another one of the label mixups where half- 
strength products were labeled as though they were double strength, 
and the reverse was true. 

COSMETICS 


During the iast fiscal year 10 different cosmetics products had to 
be removed from the market because they were dangerous. Most of 
them were treatments for dandruff which contained new chemicals 
which are very valuable in cleaning the hair, but which, if they got 
into your eye, would cause serious trouble and did permanently damage 
the eyes of a number of persons. When we tested them out in our 
experimental rat colonies, just a drop putin the eye would cause an 
inflammation and destruction of the eye. We can report to you that 
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all of those products have now been replaced with other ingredients 
which are not dangerous. 

A unique problem in this cosmetic field involves this new type of 
closure. Manufacturers like to emphasize ingenuity and bring out 
new and different products. This bottle has a closure supposed to 
have a plunger on so you can get the amount you want on the hair. 
Ur nforkanaely there was some interaction chemically between the 
contents and the automatic plunger, and a great many people would 
start fiddling with it to try to get it open and it would come loose 
and squirt in the eye. Several people were quite seriously injured 
because the pin of the plunger would come out and go into their eye. 

That firm recalled the product from 7,000 retail accounts, and the 
total involved was 90,000 bottles which were worth approximately 
$150,000. 

FILTH IN FOOD 


The biggest single problem in our food and drug work still in filth. 

Here is an illustration of filters through which cream goes in butter 
making. This is not typical of the industry. The industry generally 
has cleaned up. Still we have enough plants who still buy cream 
contaminated with manure, insect fragments and flies to make it a 
problem. 

Cheese is a product very attractive to rodents, and we found 
cheese of this character [indicating] being used and ground up and 
made into paste cheeses, cheese foods, and various comminuted cheese 
products. Thus the rodent manure in this instance could not be 
detected by the ultimate consumer. 

Peas, as you know, are very attractive to insects. Here is a 
sample of canned Crowder peas. We picked out the number of 
insects which you would not see because they would be in the bean 
which were in a single 15-ounce can. There were, we figured, 26 
insects per serving. This picture shows a typical serving of peas 
and a typical service of bugs. 

We have difficulties with some plants in food industries that have 
to do a lot of their work outside. Here are pictures of a pickle 
factory with large pickle vats outside. Their sanitary practices 
throughout the plant were very bad. The pickles, which would have 
been abhorrent to a person if they could have seen them in their 
natural condition, were ground into relishes. The court, when we 
prosecuted the firm, fined them $1,000. The court of appeals recently 
upheld the conviction. 

Diseased poultry is always with us. Again the enforcement pro- 
gram is an operation designed first to protect the consumer, and, 
second, to afford protection to the poultry packer who will not deal 
in this class of merchandise. 

The diseased birds in these pictures either find their way into 
canned products, low-grade restaurants, or occasionally they will cut 
up the chicken and discard the part that would be repugnant to the 
housewife if she were to see it. 

A new problem to us came about this year when there were severe 
droughts in the wheat country at the time of planting. In recent 
years it has become increasingly popular to treat the seed with a 
mercury compound so it will not spoil in the ground, so it will germi- 
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nate rather than rot. When the ground was so dry they could not 
plant their wheat, some farmers had large quantities of mercury- 
treated wheat which they had no use for, and so some of them suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of mixing that wheat treated with poisonous 
mercury into the wheat that was going to the mill. So last year we 
had to seize 52 carloads of that wheat, or a total of 4, 600,000 pounds, 

This exhibit deals with a development that is somewhat unique 
One of the firms that have been in our experience particularly careful 
and have not hesitated to spend money on research and development 
brought out a new egg product which was intended to be added to 
the diet of young b: ibies. The protein in the egg yolk is particularly 
desirable to supplement the protein of the very young baby. 

The way this was used was that the food for the baby would be 
prepared and then the drie a egg volk would be added to it and mixed 
with it, and the re would be no further cooking. We got a complaint 
from the Children’s Hospital here in town to the effect that a youngster 
had developed terrific diarrhea. And the physician there, in coopera- 
tion with our brother organization, Public Health Service, ran samples 
of the egg yolk and found a particular bacteria known as salmonella. 
And they ran the child’s stool and they also found salmonella. We 
simultaneously heard about it and duplie ated that experiment. Then 


because we were not sure whether it was actually related or whether 


just coincidental, we sent our inspectors to about 6 or 8 of the biggest 
pediatric hospitals in the country to run down the background of the 
young babies who recently developed severe diarrheas, and we found 
case after case where that circumstantial pattern existed where the 
egg yolk contaminated with salmonella—the baby’s stool also, grossly 
contaminated with salmonella. 

The upshot was that we invited the firm in, and talked it over with 
them. It was nationwide, distributed in virtually every city in the 
country. They took the entire production off the market and have 
kept it off the market until they can solve the problem of producing 
it without salmonella infection. 


WATERED PRODUCTS 


Water is the cheapest adulterant used to debase food products. 
If you can sell water at the price of tomatoes, for example, or water 
at the price of oysters, you make a lot of extra profit. 

We always have problems in that area and here are a few pictures 
that illustrate a cannery that was deliberately adding water to their 
tomato juice. 

Fresh turkeys sell for 69 cents a pound. We have found that some 
operators will buy hypodermic syringes like a veterinarian uses and 
fill it with water, and then just ‘before taking the turkeys in to the 
deep freeze to freeze them injecting quantities of water in the muscle, 
particularly in the breast and the Jarge muscles of the bird. That is 
the amount of water [indicating], 2 pounds, which was recovered from 
1 turkey, and the housewife would have bought that added water 
at 69 cents a pound. This particular lot we seized had 50,000 pounds 
of turkey in it, and I have not calculated the amount of water. 

We presented that case to the grand jury and a true bill has been 
returned in the last few weeks. 
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This exhibit deals with a firm that tried to play fast and loose with 
the farmers. As the price of feeds went up, they sold rice bran but 
put in 20 percent ground limestone. We seized 72,500 pounds of 
that product and prevented the farmer from losing money unneces- 


sarily. 
IMPORTATION OF PATENT MEDICINE 


As world commerce has resumed following the war, we are having 
again the problem of the patent medicines coming into this country 
from all over the world. If that traffic were not controlled rather 
strictly, it would soon reach huge proportions and involve claims for 
medicine to treat every disease to which mankind is subject. We 
just picked out of the file just a few we have detained and sent back 
to the country of origin in recent months. All of them are worthless 
for the conditions for which they are advocated. 

Frozen tullibees are imported from Canada into this country in 
large quantities. ‘They make very delicious smoked fish. 

Unfortunately it is susceptible to a repugnant worm which lives in 
the flesh. So we examine these shipments as they come to port to 
try to keep out the tullibees that would be repugnant to the house- 
wife. Once that fish is smoked the appearance of the worms is 
concealed. 

OLEOMARGARINE SOLD AS BUTTER 


We have a new responsibility that you gentlemen gave us a little 
while ago when the controversy about whether you would take the 
tax off oleomargarine was raised. Here is a rather interesting exhibit. 

We got reports that large quantities of oleomargarine were being 
bootlegged in the metropolitan area of New York as butter. We 
had 3 or 4 inspectors doing a day and night job of tailing the people 
we suspected. They put in many, many man months following these 
people. The trail always led back to this plant. 

We then went in and made inspection of this plant and could not 
find them doing a thing in there to account for the fact that lots of 
oleomargarine apparently was going in and lots of butter was going 
out. Finally one of the inspectors exercised ingenuity, went on the 
second floor, measured the floor area and got a certain figure, and went 
down to the first floor, measured the floor area and found it was less. 
He started sounding the walls and found out here was a wall with 
shelves fixed up with hinges and rollers, and when unrolled that had 
in there all the equipment you could want for taking oleomargerine 
wrappers off and putting the butter wrappers on, and they would 
sell 20 cent oleomargerine as 70 cent butter. Actually that sold 
as butter at 80 cents a pound. 

That case has now just been presented to the Federal grand jury 
and they just returned indictments against all the principals in the 
matter. 

A similar case came up in Buffalo where we worked with the State, 
and the State was able to get, under a very good State statute, 
$21,200 fine on the firm, and we broke up that racket. 
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SALE OF DANGEROUS THERAPEUTIC GADGETS 


We have all sorts of therapeutic gadgets that are being sold to the 
American public. The development of the atomic bomb, and all the 
recent miracles discovered by science created a receptive attitude on 
the part of patients of unusual and peculiar cures for disease. 

Here is a gadget [indicating] that sold for $30. You put one end 
in a bucket of water and fasten the other end to you and you are 
cured of everything under the sun. And the people bought it like 
hotcakes. And we took it off the market. 

Some of these new therapeutic devices are dangerous. We have a 
whole series of that sort of thing that we could speak of. 


DETECTION OF FOOD CONTAMINATED BY RADIATION 


In case there should be an atomic attack upon this country, it 
would be our obligation immediately to go to the area where it occurred 
and to make a segregation of foods which are safe for the populace to 
eat from those that are contaminated. We have done a little bit of 
work in that area with the help of the military people, and we now 
have a little gadget that I thought you might be interested in, 

With this we can take a sample of the food that is suspect, and take 
this standard and put it in this thing under here, and have a recording 
device here, and get the reading from the standard. Then very 
quickly you can take the foodstuffs that you want to know whether 
it is safe or not and put it in here, and repeat the process, and if the 
foodstuff registers as high or higher than the standard, then that food 
has the atomic contamination to the point it would not be safe to eat. 
If it has less than that, you could turn it loose so the population, 
which at that time would presumably need all the food they had in 
the community, would have it available. In other words, it is a quick 
device by which we and the State and city people could go in there 
and make the distinction that would need to be made. 

One of the biggest problems we have at the moment involves the 
cleanliness of the grains used for food, both wheat and corn being 
involved in these programs. And our studies have shown that when 
you have insect infestation of the type shown in this exhibit in grain 
or where you have the rodent manure in the grain, that no milling 
machinery we have to date will take it out. 

We have started with the farmers and the grain exchanges and the 
elevators a long-term program—it cannot be done overnight—seeking 
to carry back the thought to the farmer that grain is food, keep it 
clean to the end that each year progressively, we can have a cleaner 
supply of bread and cornmeal and all the cereal foods. 

Mr. Crawford spoke of the problems of wholesale markets. We 
have many wholesale markets in this country that are modern and 
clean, but unfortunately we have others that are very old and the 
practices in the markets are not up to date at all. 

You will find in these markets, some of them, no toilets readily 
available. You will find truck drivers arriving after a long haul at 
2 or 3 o’clock in the morning, and it is dark and the streets are used. 

You will find people who pick over the garbage, indulging in all 
sorts of insanitary practices. You will find rat infestations, par- 
ticularly where the market is near waterfronts, and that sort of thing. 
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lhen you will find greens, lettuce, and things that people eat with- 
it any further cooking, stacked on the ground where the foot traffic 
oes past it and where, when it rains, you inevitably get a cross con- 
nination of the types of filth that I have spoken of. 
The problem of working that out again is a long-term problem. 
involves in some cities moving the marketplaces to some new 
as and building places to keep the foodstuffs up off the ground. 
program that has to be solved predominatly by States and 
es, but we would like to continue to provide some degree of leader- 
hip and coordination within that program. 
i is an article which we will not have time to read just now, of 
ourse, but it is an expose of the conditions that a magazine writer 
Mr, SusBEY. I have read the article, 
\ir. Larrick. We have many other illustrations we could submit, 
t I do not want to indulge your time too much. 


LEGAL WORK OF FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


But there is one other thing that I would like to say, if I may. And 
hat is that in considering what you gentlemen fe ap we rd shoul have for 
he enforcement of our law, I wish you would consider simultaneously 
he General Counsel’s Office of the Federal Security Agency. Their 

support does not come out of our budget, but that office and our office 
vork hand and glove. In all of our cases, they must help us, advise 
as to how to prepare them, what investigations to make. They help 

‘ United States attorneys throughout the country in preparing and 
outst presenting the cases. 

The cases that arise under the Food and Drug Act constitute 
between 7 and 10 percent of all the civil cases in the Federal courts 
throughout the United States. 

| hope that you will correlate their facilities with ours and if you 
give us money, give them money too; or if you cut us, cut them 
proportionately, ‘because it is a single operation that needs to be 
correlated. There is no need of us doing work and then not being 
able to have it carried through. 


CHICAGO HORSEMEAT CASE 


Mr. Bussey. I might say I had occasion to make a personal in- 
vestigation concerning the horsemeat scandle in Chicago last year. 
in connection with my investigation I went into the C hic ago office of 
the Food and Drug Administration, and the people there were very 
cooperative and hel pful in giving me the information and data that 
I nee ‘de d. 

Mr. Larrick. We are always glad to help. 

Mr. Bussey. Their cooperation in helping to prosecute the people 
who were selling horsemeat for beef was noteworthy. 

Mr. Larrick. You will be interested to know, Mr. Busbey, that 
the Supreme Court now has before it a petition for certiorari from 
that racketeer group in Chicago that we convicted in that case. We 
anticipate that it will be terminated and certiorari denied by the 
Supre me Court. 

Mr. SrepHens. When you come to that item, Mr. Chairman, in 
the Ge neral Counsel’s Office, the Food and Drug Division will be set 
out and specified as to the number of lawyers. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. If I may make a comment myself on this point 
about a General Counsel’s Office. Compared with our service 
today, they are undermanned. In other words, they cannot give 
the service that is required for an expeditious and effective handling 
of the cases that we are feeding to them, which involves, as Mr. Lar- 
rick pointed out, not only aid of the United States attorneys when 
they request it, but a tremendous amount of work on appellate cases 

We have quite a number of appellate cases each year. The General 
Counsel personnel are real experts in this field, and their services there 
have been invaluable in bringing our appellate work to successful 
conclusions. 


RELATIONSHIP TO WORK OF BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


Mr. Bussry. What is the dividing line between the responsibilities 
of the Bureau of Narcotics and the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in regard to the illegal sale of drugs? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The drugs subject to the Narcotics Act are spe- 
cifically enumerated in the act or in regulations promulgated by the 
Presidential order under it. They are the morphine, heroin, mari- 
huana type of drug. 

Now when these drugs are used legitimately for therapeutic pur- 
poses, they are subject to the food and oe law, but it is their illegal 
diversion into nondrug use that the Narcotics Bureau is primarily 
concerned with. 

DECLINE IN AMOUNT OF FINES 


Mr. Bussey. What would you say is the real reason for the fact 
that total fines for violations have dropped substantially every year 
for the last 4 years? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have no very clear-cut explanation of that, 
Mr. Chairman. We can only speak of general impressions and what 
appear to be trends. 

There seems to be a growing trend in the Federal courts of imposing 
probation rather than to impose fines. That has been done in a great 
many of our cases. We are inclined to believe that that is more 
effective than merely straight fines because when they are put on 
probation for a period of 2 years or 5 years, or some other period, they 
have to report to the probation officer over that time, and it is not 
very often that they violate their probation. In other words, they are 
kept pretty straight, whereas if fines are imposed and that is all that 
is done, you frequently will find them operating right back at the 
same old stand before too long. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They have to make up the fine. 


DECREASE IN INSPECTION STAFF 


Mr. Larrick. I think one other factor is the fact that our total 
number of inspectors to make cases has decreased. Whereas in 
January 1951 we had 243 inspectors in the Enforcement Division, 
today we have 208. That is January 1, 1953. It is lower than that 
now. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In October 1, 1951, before we had to run a reduc- 
tion in force because of a limitation on funds for personal services, we 
had 258 food and drug inspectors, and today we have 216, I think it is, 
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all told, which includes 11 men paid from certification rolls whose 
work supports the certification services. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. Do you get reimbursed in any way from any agency 
of Government, either Federal or State, when you render it service? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We get reimbursed by other Federal agencies. | 
lo not know the amount taken in each year. Mr. Locknane can give 
vou the figure on that. 

Mr. LocKNANE. About $49,000. 

Mr. Crawrorp. About $49,000. 

We do a great deal of work for the armed services and for other 
rovernmental departments, particularly in checking upon their pur- 
chases of foods and drugs, and other special work that we are better 
equipped to do than they are. But that is on a reimbursable basis. 

We have cooperative relationships with State and city food and 
drug officials, but we do not charge them because I suspect we are 
vetting more from them than we are giving to them. So there never 
has been a financial arrangement set up between us and the local 
officials. However, in most instances reimbursements are made by 
States to cover travel costs of Food and Drug employees who appear 
as witnesses in food and drug cases in State courts. 


RELATIONSHIP TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE SUPPLY CENTER 


Mr. Bussey. Do you do any work for the Public Health Service 
Supply Center at Perryville? 

Mr. Larxicx. The group at Perryville came into our Baltimore 
office about a year ago, I believe it was, and talked over the services 
that we could provide them. Since the clerk of your committee 
visited the Perryville plant, some of the top men came in to see me. 

[ think they approached us with the idea that if we could perform 
the analytical services for them cheaper than they could perform it 
for themselves, and at the same time we could do it with sufficient 
dispatch to satisfy their needs, they would employ us to do it. But 
after they and we together went over it, we found, first, that a number 
of the commodities that they make or deal in are commodities that 
cannot be tested in our Baltimore office: they require special tech- 
niques and special laboratories that we only have here in Washington 
So those would have to be transported over here. 

There are some commodities, hospital supplies in the way of 
equipment, that we are not presently set up to examine. I was not 
able to assure them that it would make a saving, and I did not have 
to tell them that our law-enforcement work would have to come first. 
That is if we had a rush job on with a poison case or something, we 
would have to put their samples aside. 

I think their decision was that they could probably do it as cheaply 
for themselves as we could, and | was not in a position to differ with 
that conelusion. 

TOXICITY OF ECONOMIC POISONS 


Mr. Bussey. Have you been doing any work along the line of 
determining whether economic poisons are toxic to humans? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. Our Pharmacology Division has _ been 
investigating a great many economic poisons because we have to 
know their effect when residues of them are used as sprays or dusts 
for food crops. We have to know their effect upon the human organ- 
ism, and so we have been doing rather extensive work on those 
products. 

Mr. Buspry. Does the Public Health do any work in that field? 

Mr. Crawford. I do not believe it has done very much. We have 
cooperated very closely with them in the evaluation of results of such 
work, but I do not believe they have done any work to speak of with 
respect to food products. I think they have been concerned mor 
with the industrial hazards of those who apply these economic poisons. 

Mr. Srepnens. That is right. 

Mr. Larrick. We were concerned lest there be duplication between 
the Public Health Service and ourselves. 

Mr. Crawford sent me out to the environmental health center at 
Cincinnati to go into that question, and also the Surgeon General 
appointed a gentleman, who recently died, Dr. Mountain, to be his 
liaison, and | was liaison for the Food and Drug Administration. We 
set up permanent groups inside Food and Drug and the Public Health 
Service who are required to keep in touch with each other all the time 
so neither of us will duplicate each other’s work. And by and large 
we stay in the field of what happens to the individual who eats the 
peaches which have the chlorocane left on them, and they concern 
themselves more particularly with what happens to the man who 
mixes the chlorodane and sprays it on the trees. 

Mr. Bussey. You are satisfied there is no duplication between the 
two agencies? 

Mr. Crawrorp.. Thatisright. Iam satisfied, and am very desirous 
of not letting that come about. 


POSITION RECLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Bussey. I was wondering in what way your work has changed 
to justify almost doubling the number of employees in top grades 
during the last 3 years while your total employment has remained 
about the same. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Our allocations to the higher grades have been 
in observance of the Civil Service Reclassification Act. The law, 
as we understand it, requires that when a man’s work develops to a 
point where it is of the next higher grade, it is our obligation to 
effect his reallocation. There have been a number of reallocations 
that have thus come about, and most of them were long overdue 
because we have been rather slow about getting around to it. These 
men were doing work of a higher grade than they were in long before 
these reallocations took place. 


DIFFICULTY OF PROFESSIONAL RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Larrick. The thing came to our attention when we began to 
realize in employing chemists and bacteriologists and other scientific 
people that we were not keeping abreast of industry. Industry was 
progressively taking away our better men. That precipitated a 
study with the Civil Service and classification people of whether or 
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t we were being too conservative in the job classifications. In a 

eat many instances the conclusion was reached that we had beeu too 
onservative. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have had that problem brought rather acutely 
o the fore In recruiting medical officers to fill positions on our Medical 

vision. Our pay rate is less today for skilled medical men than is 

ing given in several other governmental agencies, notably the 
-ublic Health Service and the Veterans’ Administration. 

So while our medical service, we believe, is of at least as great im- 

tance to the general public of this country as any other medical 

rvice, save the Public Health Service itself, we are having to compete 

ith them, the Veterans’ Administration and various other govern- 

ntal units, for men to do this work. We must have top flight men. 
{nd we are having an awful time in recruitment. 

That same thing has been found true, only in a lesser degree, with 

spect to other skilled scientists and technicians that we must have 

order to carry forward our work. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice that in 1947 you did not have any GS—16’s, 
but now you have 2. In 1947 you had 2 GS—15’s; now you have 10. 
In 1947 you had 9 GS—14’s, and now you have 45. In 1947 you had 
{8 GS-13’s, and now you have 64. 

I naturally wondered why such an increase in the number of em- 
ployees in those grades was necessary. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Well, that has just been in recognition of the 
ereater responsibilities of the jobs those men were doing. Incidentally, 
there has been a great deal of additional work piled on by several 
lifferent amendments to the act we have had over the last several 
years, and also by the increasingly difficult technological situations 
vith which our service must now deal as compared to 10 years ago 
or more. 

Technology has taken over in the production of these commodities 
to an amazing degree, and it requires greater skills to handle the regu- 
atory work than it ever did before. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAT 


Mr. Bussey. What was your request of the Bureau of the Budget? 
Mr. Crawrorp. $5,975,000. 

Mr. Bussey. And they allowed you $5,663,000? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 


EGISLATIVE SOLUTION TO PROBLEMS POSED BY DECISION IN CARDIFF 
CASE 


Mr. Bussey. I intended to inquire about the effect of the decision 
on the Cardiff case, but I understand that Mr. Fogarty, who served 
0 efficiently and well as chairman of this committee for the past 
t years, has a bill regarding that situation. So I will defer any further 
questioning on this situation to him. 

Mr. Focarry. I should take a bow on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Crawford, I have read with some concern about the recent 
Supreme Court decision in the Cardiff case. I have drafted a bill to 
the effect that section 704 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetics 
Act (21 U. S. C. 374) is amended by striking out the words ‘After 
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first making request and obtaining permission of” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “After first giving written notice to.”’ 

Would that take care of that decision? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We believe it would. 

Mr. Focarry. Does that go far enough? 

Mr. Crawrorp. May I give you a little background on how that 
particular language happened to be in there? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes; I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. When the Supreme Court decision came down, it 
was apparent, I think, to everybody that an effective enforcement of 
this law could not be carried out without some legislative correction 
of the situation that was created by the decision. 

It is utterly impossible to enforce several provisions of the law, 
several very important provisions of the law—such as the provision 
which penalizes manufacture or packing under insanitary conditions 
whereby the article may be contaminated by filth. It cannot be en- 
forced otherwise than through factory inspection. 

There had been some question raised through the years by some 
members of industry as to the extent to which we were authorized to 
look at things in factories that we went into under this authority. 

Going back further, before the present act was passed in 1938, the 
old act of 1906 had no factory-inspection provision in it at all. Our 
men gained permission to go in and to inspect only upon the courtesy 
of the factor . management. They were under instructions when they 
went into a factory to acquire all information they could which was 
relevant to the compliance of the output of that establishment with 
the requirements of the act. 

Now, those instructions were not changed upon the passage of the 
act in 1938. You will notice the provision down toward the end of the 
section specifically authorizes the inspection of all methods, processes, 
labeling, and finished and unfinished materials. Information not 
specifically spelled out in the section is frequently of vital importance 
to a knowledge of the compliance with the act of the merchandise 
that is put out. 

For example, take a cannery where trouble arises from what is 
apparently the underprocessing of foods, where the foods are spoiling 
because they were not cooked long enough or at a high enough 
temperature. To get at the bottom of the thing and to trace down 
the products which are going bad, out on a widespread market, it is 
highly desirable to look at the charts of the recording thermometers 
that were on the reports in which these cans were processed to see 
what they reveal, see whether they show the time was what it should 
be and the temperature was what it should be. 

That is a p-oduction record that sometimes becomes very valuable. 

Also, when some trouble comes up with respect to the composition 
of a drug, where it is suspected of having caused illnesses, it may be 
necessary to check the formulas and production records on different 
batches of the particular drug to find the trouble, and then to trace 
suspected batches out into commerce. 

Through the years since this factory inspection section was in the 
law, since 1938, we have frequently found it necessary to ask for 
information that is not specifically and definitely spelled out in 
section 704. We have had no real serious trouble in getting it, 
although some have questioned our authority to get it. 
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VW hen this Supreme Court decision came dow n, some of the people 
the industry had in mind s supporting ap amendment to correct the 
anguage Which the Supreme Court found inconsistent, and upon the 
sis of which it invalidated the section; but they were starting a 
ive also to add language enumerating certain things we could not 
ook at, such as the file of complaints received from customers and 

e like 

Some 2 or 3 weeks after the decision came down and a great deal 
of talk had occurred about this, a joint committee of the American 
Drug Manufacturers Association and the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association which produce the bulk of the drugs of 

his country, came into my office. They had been in session among 
themselves during the preceding day. ‘They had considered amend- 
ments which would have restricted the area that we were entitled 
ook at under the statute, but they could not agree among themselves 
as to what ought to be restricted, and they finally came to the unani- 
mous conclusion that the best thing to do was to leave that language 
alone, but to support an amendment to the language at the beginning 
of the section which caused its invalidation. 

They offered to support a simple amendment of the kind you have 
in mind here, Mr. Fogarty, and they asked us whether that would be 
agreeable to us. 

Since we had gotten along very well for 15 years under the language 
of the section, and since we thought that delay in the passage of the 
bill should be avoided, we approved their proposal. Delay would 
inevitably occur if controversial amendments were tacked onto the 
section. No one could say how long it would take to thrash them out 
in Congress. In the meantime there was grave danger that much of 
the progress that has been made over the last 15 years would be lost. 
Some factories would begin to go downhill on their sanitation and on 
their controls. So, we thought the very best interest of the public 
would be served by asking the Congress to enact a language that 
these associations proposed. And I think that will be effective if one 
thing is done. 


QUESTION CONCERNING PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


The only question I have heard about that language is one which 
arose at the New York State Bar Association meeting last week, 
which I attended. Some of the lawyers there made the point that 
the words “After first giving written notice’ implied some timelag 
between the time of giving that notice and the inspection. They 
argued that that might be an hour or a day or 10 days or 2 weeks, 
depending upon circumstances, and that it would pretty well defeat 
the purposes of factory inspection if we were not allowed immediate 
entry upon the appearance of our inspector at a reasonable hour. A 
provision of the section does require that these inspections be made 

at a reasonable hour. 

; So they are going to recommend to the Congress, I think, adoption 
i of the words ‘“‘upon giving written notification,’ using the word 
‘notification’ instead of ‘‘notice”’ for its different legal connotation, 
4 perhaps. But even though this change is not made, if it is made 
: abundantly clear in the legislative history that no delay is contem- 
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plated by the statute, I will be willing to go along with that language 
as it is. 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Crawford, I take it that your people know 
Cardiff quite well. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have had a good deal of experience with him. 

Mr. Focartry. He apparently knows what he is talking about. He 
has been very successful in the courts. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The story in Time was not entirely accurate, Mr. 


Fogarty. We did convict him on one occasion in a criminal case for 


shipping apple chops that contained excessive lead arsenate, and that 
was before a jury in Yakima, Wash., where he lives. 

Also the Time story was to the effect 

Mr. Focarry. What happened in that conviction; was he fined? 

Mr. Crawrorp. He paid his fine. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much was it? 

Mr. Crawrorp. A few hundred dollars. 

Mr. Larrick. The maximum under the old law was $200 per 
count. 

Mr. Crawrorp. $200 per count, the maximum. 

Another thing that was not quite accurate in the press stories was 
that he had assisted in the writing of the act of 1938. I happened to 
have been detailed by the Department of Agriculture, where we were 
located at that time, as technical adviser to Members of Congress 
who were considering the legislation and to the committees that were 
considering it. I think I knew everyone who had any substantial 
part in contributing to the final writing and enactment of that 
statute through all the stages from its beginning in 1933 until its 
enactment in 1938. Mr. Cardiff was not on the scene, so I could not 
accept the news story. 

Mr. Focarty. Maybe he was behind the scenes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. If he was, he kept awfully quiet. He did lick us 
in two cases. 


INSECTICIDES FOR SPRAYING APPLE TREES 


Mr. Fogarty. The amount of arsenate to be sprayed on apple trees 
has been areal problem in the apple country; has it not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It has been, but that problem has very much been 
reduced in the apple country. We have it to some degree there, 
but the problem is now more widespread. In other words, it is not 
limited to apples. 

Mr. Focarry. Where a few years ago people only sprayed an apple 
tree perhaps twice a year, they are now spraying it 8 or 9 times a year 
up my way. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You have today a wider choice of insecticides. 
Years ago out in Cardiff’s region I have seen them put on 9 or 10 lead- 
arsenate sprays a year. The trees would be literally whitewashed. 
I have been through those orchards and the apples picked off the 
trees were just whitewashed apples, and they had to be treated in 
some fashion or other to remove that excessive arsenic and lead. 

Our regulatory program led to the development of washing ma- 
chines that depend on either a dilute acid or dilute alkali, heated to 
a certain temperature, 125 or 140 degrees Fahrenheit, with scrub 


brushes working on them as they go through. That fairly well 
solves that problem. 
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Now we are having problems arising from the great multiplicity of 
insecticides that have been developed, particularly since the war. 
We have been unable to keep up as effectively as we should have with 
the investigations required to determine their toxicity and the degree 
of consumer hazard that is entailed in their use. So the overall 
problem on insecticides is even greater than it was back in the days 
when we were having so much ‘trouble out West. It is more wide- 
spread and is not as localized as it was. 


CONNECTION WITH WESTERN LABORATORY 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any connec ‘tions with this laboratory 
for which we are appropriating some money? 

Mr. Larrick. No, we have not. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fogarty. Surely. 


RELATION OF FOOD AND DRUG AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE WORK IN 
INSECTICIDES 


Mr. Bussey. Before we get away from the spray-residue problem 
in connection with Washington apples, what part did the Food and 
Drug Administration play in getting that situation corrected? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Well, the apples that were shipped out of the 
State were subject to the food and drug law. And what we were 
trying to do then without too much of a background of toxicological 
and pharmacological work, was to hold down the amount of spray 
residue that was on the apples that were shipped out and which were 
going for consumption throughout this country. 

Mr. Bussey. You must have had some men working on the 
problem. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, we did. We do today. 

Mr. Larrick. We have an office at Seattle that handles all foods 
and drugs in the area. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is inspection work. Inspectors are going 
through those places and they are seeing what condition the food is in 
and where heavy residue may be suspect, and that is what they were 
doing in those days. 

Mr. Bussey. I think the Public Health Service is doing something 
like that in Washington; is it not? 

Mr, Crawrorp. The Public Health Service did send a mission out 
10 or 12 years ago or more to make a clinical study of residents in 
that area who had been w orking with the application of lead arsenate 
and, perhaps, other insectic ides too in the orchards. They did no 
work upon the food itself, upon the apples themselves. 

Mr. Bussey. I have a memorandum from the Public Health 
Service regarding work in Washington on health hazards in agri- 
cultural use of poisons. 

Mr. Larrick. Agricultural use? 

Mr..Busspey. The memorandum reads, in part: 

Our work on the health hazards associated with the agricultural use of economic 
poisons was initiated with the appropriation of $50,000 for this work in fiscal 1951 
This amount was raised to $100,000 in fiscal 1952 and is approximately $100,000 


for 1953. The 1954 request to Congress includes funds to continue the program 
at the 1953 level. These funds have been largely expended in Wenatchee, Wash., 
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an area of intensive apple and pear growing, but some of the more basic laboratory 
work and animal experimentation has been done at Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Well, that work evidently, Mr. Chairman, relates 
to the hazards to those who spray the orchards and dust them. 

Mr. Larrick. There were a number of instances in the last few 
vears where people would get out and spray, for imstance, with 
parathion, which is a new agricultural spray. There was one man in 
California that sprayed all day long, did not take any precautions, 
and got his clothing soaking wet. He went into convulsions that 
night and died. That pattern has repeated itself several times over. 

Without knowing all the details of what Public Health is doing, | 
think that predominantly they are investigating the hazards to the 
people who make and apply these agricultural sprays to the orchards 
and the trees. 

I know we have done some joint work with them on examination 
of fats of human bodies to see whether or not there are deposits of 
these materials in the fat, and I think they are making some investi- 
gations that are entirely apart from our work. But nevertheless, the 
facts that they learn would add to the sum total of knowledge as to 
how dangerous these poisons are and might be helpful to us in the 
end. 

Mr. Bussey. I am interested in determining whether there is 
duplication in this work. I shall read two more paragraphs from the 
memorandum: 


The spray practices with DDT and related insecticides in the apple growing 
areas of north central Washington have resulted in residues on the fruit at harvest 
which do not exceed the safe level of acute toxicity. However, an appreciable 
amount of DDT deposit has been found in the fat of humans throughout the 
country and presumably results in part from ingestion of DDT with food. 

It also states: 

However, markedly toxic symptoms have been found.in experimental] animals 
fed on fruit treated with excessive dosages of these materials. 

Does that problem relate to your field of activity? 

Mr. Larrick. When it involves the question of whether or not the 
finished food product is poisonous to the person that consumes it, in 
my opinion that is our field. I do not think we have any responsibility 
in the field of what happens to the agriculturist who sprays it and 
applies it. 

Mr. Focarry. I am glad you brought that up, Mr. Busby. It 
seems to me that we may have gotten it in our bill a couple of years 
ago by a transfer from the agricultural appropriation. I thought the 
item had something to do with the laboratory. I had in mind $100,000 
as the appropriation amount. 

FINES 


Mr. Crawford, in the past fiscal year what did the fines amount 
to that were levied against convicted violators? 

Mr. Crawrorp. $143,447 for fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Focarry. How are they running in this fiscal year? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We will have to get that for you, sir. Wedo not 
have that with us. 

(The information is as follows:) 


All reports from United States attorneys on cases through December 31, 1952, 
may not have been received as yet. The reports which have been received to 
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ite indicate that total fines paid during the first half of fiscal year 1953, or assessed 
in cases pending on appeal, were approximately $70,000 

Mr. Fogarty. This problem of sleeping tablets is apparently quite 
a problem, is it not? 

Mr. Larrick. A big problem. 

Mr. Fogarty. And still we have many doctors who will prescribe 
sleeping tablets for adults for various reasons. 

Mr. Crawrorp. They are valuable drugs, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. I mean for people having difficulty in sleeping. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. They are valuable drugs. It is 
only when they are used for nondrug purposes that they create the 
trouble they do. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. Have you any figures on the number of 
pharmé uc ists that were convicted during the last year? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The number of pharmacists? 

Mr. Foaartry. Yes. You had one conviction in Rhode Island, did 
you not, a year or so ago? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 

Mr. Larrick. Since the Ist of July, Mr. Fogarty, we have sent to 
our General Counsel’s Office 70 cases that we have recommended 
prosecution on. Part of that is the backlog, Mr. Fogarty, we were 
talking about. But 33 others have gone through the General Coun- 
sel’s Office, gone to the United States courts, and have been terminated 
against retail pharmacists. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is not only the selling of these drugs without 
prescription that is dangerous and illegal; sometimes it is also the 
filling of prescriptions that may be 3 or 4 years old. Is that not so? 


PROVISION OF DURHAM-HUMPHREY LAW 


Mr. Larrick. That is right. The Durham-Humphrey bill requires 
that if you get a prescription filled for this class of merchandise you 
dare not refill it without consulting the doctor. The pharmacist can 
consult with him over the telephone, and in that case the pharmacist 
has to write out a prescription, but refilling of the prescription of this 
class of drug is specifically prohibited by that law. 

Mr. Foaarry. The pharmacist must have a prescription before he 
can sell any type of sleeping pills? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. It is illegal to sell any of those pills? 

Mr. Larrick. Any of ‘those potent sleeping pills, stimulants, a 
great many of the sex hormones, other classes of merchandise, it is 
illegal to sell without a prescription. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is a sex hormone? 

Mr. LArricx. An extract of the testes, and nowadays they can 
make that synthetically. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is quite a business now, isn’t it? 

Mr. Larrick. Well, it was; but we now, I think, have had about 
six cases, and we have won every one of them; and we think, so far as 
an organized business goes by the firms that have been distributing 
nationwide by mail, we have stopped it. But we still have a very 
popular item for sale over the counter by pharmacists who do not 
subscribe to the ethics of the profession. It is a big problem there. 
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FACTORS CAUSING INTENSIFICATION OF REGULATORY WORK 


Mr. Focarry. Your work has been intensified since the war, has it 
not, because of the discovery of all of these drugs, some of which have 
proved beneficial and some have not? 

Mr. Larrick. Very much. 

Mr. Focarry. Also new techniques that have been developed as a 
result of the last World War? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The problems have been multiplying very, very 
rapidly. The technological and scientific problems have just grown 
by leaps and bounds. The population is growing larger. A bigger 
proportion of the total production is being shipped in interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. Larrick. Fifty percent of the medicines doctors prescribe today 
was unknown 15 years ago. They are using these powerful medicines 
instead of root extracts and sassafrass teas, and the problem becomes 
more and more acute, as you point out. 

Mr. Focarry. What about antihistamines? Did you people do 
some work on that? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have done a lot of regulatory work on the 
antihistamines; yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. They did not prove to be as effective as the Reader’s 
Digest article claimed. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Not for the common cold, Mr. Fogarty. They 
have been very valuable in helping people who are suffering from hay 
fever and allergies of one kind or another. They are valuable drugs. 
But they did not or have not yet been proved to be of any significant 
value in common colds, and that is what this Reader’s Digest article 
was about, as I recall it. 

Mr. Fogarty. So far as anyone knows, there is nothing that will 
help the common cold. 

Mr. Larrick. Nothing but rest in bed. 

Mr. Focarry. Every time you ask the doctors, they tell you to 
go to bed and stay there a couple of days. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER REGULATORY WORK 


Mr. Focarry. Does the Federal Trade Commission do regulatory 
work in this field also? 

Mr. Crawrorp. They are handling the false-advertising cases of 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics under the Wheeler-Lee ‘amendment. 

Mr. Fogarty. But their work is in connection with advertising? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. So, no duplication takes place between you and the 
Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Duplication in this sense: We have, perhaps, 
the same claims made in the label as occur in advertising. If they 
are made in labeling, it is subject to the food and drug law; if they 
are made in advertising, it is subject to the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. Where those claims are made in both, we sometimes do have 
duplication. 

Mr. Larrick. But that we cannot help. 

Mr. Foacarty. Is there any duplication between the inspection of a 
restaurant by a city or State health officer and your personnel? 
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Mr. Larrick. We do not have time to inspect restaurants, Mr. 
Fogarty, normoney. We have the power, but we do not inspect them. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The only restaurant inspection we do is that which 
is specifically called for by the oleomargarine amendment. We are 
doing a purely token job on that. 

Mr. Focarty. Who does the inspection of railroad dining cars? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Public Health Service does that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any funds from the appropriations for 
civil defense this fiscal year? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No. 


DECREASE IN INSPECTION STAFF 


Mr. Focarry. I understood you to say that October 1, 1951, you 
had 258 inspectors? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is my recollection of it, and Mr. Rayfield says 
that is right. 

Mr. Fogariy. Today you have 216? 

Mr. Crawrorpb. Including the 11 inspectors who are on certification 
and who support that service and for whom no appropriations are 
nade because the certification service is self-supporting, you see. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have 216. 

Mr. Fogariy. That is quite a drop, and your work has been in- 

tensified. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And still you have fewer inspectors to do the work 
that you are called upon to do. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Larrick. There have been comparable cuts in our scientists. 
We use inspectors as an example. 

Mr. Focarry. Over the past 7 or 8 years to my knowledge this 
subcommittee has never cut the bedaet estimate by any substantial 
amount. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Larrick. You have always been courteous and very liberal. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You have been very fine. 


INCREASES REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Foearty. You were cut by the Bureau of the Budget $312,000. 
What did that amount cover? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We wanted to intensify our work straight across 
the board, and we wanted to emphasize certain work that we are 
doing. Particularly, as I said in my covering statement, we want to 
put some statisticians oa our rolls. 

Mr. Larrick. They allowed that. 

Mr. Crawrorp. They allowed that, yes, but I am trying to develop 
here the various things we were wanting to do. 

Statisticians whose newer techniques are quite advantageous to 
management nowadays, to be sure that we are hitting the target more 
effectively than we can by informed guesswork. They could take 
some of the guess out of our guesswork and could help us in that 
fashion. 
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We wanted to fortify our work on filth in foods. We want to 
fortify it on the sale of these dangerous drugs, illegal sales of those 
dangerous drugs. But we are so far behind the demands of the job 
that we had hoped to be able to at least make a little bit higher cover- 
age, to get a little bit more than the 11 percent of all the factories and 
warehouses that are subject to our jurisdiction. 

We think that that would pay tremendously big dividends to the 
American public. 

Mr. Chairman, we have three general projects—dangerous commod- 
ities first, filthy commodities second, and commodities that are 
economic cheats third and least. Most of the economic work stems 
out of our searches for things that fall within the first two categories 
when we run on to something that is a simple cheat. We firmly 
believe that what we are doing on economic cheats, little as it is, 
saves the American public more by far than our total appropriation. 

We think that the protection against filth and decomposition and 
against hazards to health from direct toxicity is clear profit from our 
operation. 

Mr. Focarry. Everything that you do as a Government agency 
is done for the direct benefit of the consuming public in the fields of 
food and drugs and cosmetics? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarry. It affects the people who buy and eat food, and buy 
and use drugs and cosmetics. Is that not so? 

Mr. Larrick. Things for which the man who gets paid for a job 
spends between a fourth and a fifth of his total income. Those are 
the things concerned in this. 

Mr. Fogarty. And your work directly affects every person in the 
country. 

Mr. Larrick. That is correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The consumer pays something like $70 billion a 
year for the commodities which this act regulates and something like 
$50 billion worth of them go into interstate commerce and are subject 
to Federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Focarry. I have always said on the floor and in this committee 
that this is one of the most important Government agencies we have, 
and I think this is one agency that we should strengthen and not 
weaken in any respect. I, for one, would like to see more inspectors 
than the 200 we have at the present time. I think the public would 
be overwhelmingly satisfied with the actions of the Congress, if it 
were to increase that number. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I firmly believe 
that you could multiply the work we are doing by at least three times 
and not come close to the point of diminishing returns. That would 
put us at about the level of what the Government is now spending to 
keep meat and meat food products pure and wholesome and that 
money is well spent. 

I am not suggesting there is a wastage of money on that at all. 
I think there is not. 
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REPLACEMENT OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


\1f 


\ir. Bussey. Mr. Crawford, would you submit a statement for the 
cord on the need for replacement of 27 passenger motor vehicles? 
Mr. CrawForp. Yes. 

Mr. Larrick. Would that statement serve the purpose (handing 
or ument]? 

Mr. Bussey. With the age and mileage. 

Mr. Crawrorpb. We will submit that, Mr. Chairman. 

The information is as follows: ) 
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Mr. Bussey. Is the language on page 71 of the committee print 
necessary: “Purchase of chemical aparatus and scientific equipment’’? 
Is that provided for under the basic law? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No. The basic law gives no authority at all of 
that kind. 

Mr. LockNaNnE. May I say that language is in there for a purpose 
We must sometimes buy air-conditioning equipment for our labora- 
tories and this permits us to do that. 

Mr. Larrick. For our animal colonies. 

Mr. Locknane. Or our animal colonies would not survive during the 
summer. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Wepnespay, Fepruary 25, 1953 


FREEDMAN’S HOSPITAL 
WITNESSES: 


DR. CHARLES E. BURBRIDGE, SUPERINTENDENT, FREEDMAN’S 
HOSPITAL 

DR. PAUL B. CORNELY, MEDICAL DIRECTOR, FREEDMAN’S HOS- 
PITAL 

HENRY H. BAIRD, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, FREEDMAN’S 
HOSPITAL 

HOUSTON A. BAKER, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, FREEDMAN'’S 
HOSPITAL 

DR. G. HALSEY HUNT, ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Appropriation or estimate / as $2, 825,300 | $2, 860, 750 $3, 196, 00 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 619, 032 620, 000 654, 006 
Total available for obligation 3, 444, 332 | 3, 480, 750 3, 850, 00: 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings OO FOO End pe ibens aw nntnein’ 


3, 442, 568 


3, 480, 750 3, 850, 00" 


Obligations trourred.. ...........ccdscceccccscccee 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for care of patients (32 D. C. Code 317-3 
Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1953). 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


ippropriated Funds 








1 [laintenance and operation, in-patient services: | | 
(a) General hospital ; | $1, 659,117 $1, 642, 526 | $1, 956, 714 
(b) Tuberculosis hospital . | 439, 981 467, 52 468, 894 
2. Maintenance and operation, out-patient services 269, 802 268, 577 | 286, 078 
3. Training program ; | 224, 500 | 252, 938 | 251, 243 
4. Administration | 230, 136 | 229, 189 233, 071 
Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds 2, 823, 536 | 2, 860, 750 3, 196, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Non- Federal 
Sources 


| 

i 

1. Maintenance and operation, in-patient services: 
(a) General hospital 363, 990 


355, 880 | 393, 054 

(6) Tuberculosis hospital 96, 569 | 101, 060 | 98, 754 

2. Maintenance and operation, out-patient services - - 59, 427 | 58, 280 60, 168 

3. Training program a 3 | 48, 904 | 54, 560 52, 974 

4. Administration 50, 142 50, 220 | 49, 050 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 

non- Federal sources 619, 032 | 620, 000 654, 000 


Obligations incurred 3, 442, 568 3, 480, 750 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 





1953 estimate | 1954 ¢ 


Summary of Personal Services 





Ss tal number of permanent positions 744 744 744 
tin ivalent of all other positions 178 175 17 
r ber of all employees 817 SOS RS 
} 


ize salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 





Average salary $3, 683 $3, 751 $3 75) 
Average grade Gs—4.5 GS|-4.5 GS-4.5 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
. Average salary $2. RRS $2. G28 $2. 928 
S Average grade CPC-3.1 CPC-3.1 CPC-3.1 


4] service obligations 




















Permanent positions $2, 264, 943 $2, 453, 914 
I nees 184, 511 234, 180 234, 180 
Regular pay in sess of 52-week base 16, 721 10, 490 9, 675 
, Payment above basic rates 69. 73, 885 74, 965 
c : ‘ . an 
Payments to other agercies for reimbursable details 99, 120 105, 600 105, 600 
rotal personal service obligations . 2, 634, 324 2, 878, 099 2, 830, 196 
Aippropriated Funds ° 
ersonal services 947 . 357, O11 2 344. 400 
rravel 639 600 600 
l'ransportation of things 418 5OO OM 
Communication services 15. 615 5. 650 ] un 
Rents and utility services 68, 620 68, 492 
Printing and reproduction 3, 650 , 60 
Other contractual services 17. 470 356, 288 
Services performed by other agencies 9, 600 9, 64 
upplies and materials 381, 210 383 
Equipment 68, 451 82 OO 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
l'axes and assessments 8 341 9, 000 9. 000 
Subtotal 2, 889, O4¢ 2, 931, 762 3, 274 
luct charges for quarters and subsistence 65, 510 71.012 72 
rotal obligations pay ible out of appropriated funds 2, 823, 536 2. 860. 750 , 196. Om 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 
From Non-Federal Sources 
Personal services $82, 077 §21, 088 485, 796 
5 Rents and utility services 14, 857 14, 260 14, 388 
7 Other contractual services 48, 285 3, 720 73. 902 
8 Supplies and matcrials 82, 950 81, 220 79, 134 
0 Equipment 4, 952 14, 880 17, 004 
Subtotal 633, 121 635, 168 670, 224 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 14, O89 5, 168 16, 224 
fotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources 619, 032 620, 000 654, 000 
Obligations incurred 3, 442, 568 3, 480, 750 3, 850, OM 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat« 











Unliquidated obligations, start of year $207, 814 $522, 076 $288, 893 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 806 
Obligations incurred during the year 3, 442, 568 3, 480, 750 3, 850, 000 
3, 651, 188 4, 002, $26 4, 138, 893 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 619, 032 620, 000 651, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year §22, 076 288, 893 7, 893 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 150 
Total expenditures 5 2, 509, 930 3, 093, 933 3, 167, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 2 , 744 2, 582, 000 2, 888, 000 
Gut of prior authorizations 208, 186 511, 933 279, 000 
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Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
We have under consideration this morning the appropriations 
for Freedmen’s Hospital. Dr. Burbridge, do you wish to make a 
ceneral statement? 
Dr. Bursripce. Yes, sir. I would like to make a short open- 
ing statement. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


On March 3, 1865, Congress passed an act entitled “An act to es 
tablish a bureau for relief of freed men and refugees.’’ In 1866 
construction of what was then known as the Freedmen’s Hospital 
Asylum was begun. Freedmen’s Hospital, as it was later called, 
operated under the supervision of the War Department from 1866 
until June 23, 1874, when it was transferred to the contro! of the 
Department of the Interior. 

From 1874 to 1940 it remained under the Department of the Interior 
and on June 30, 1940, throuch Reorganization Plan IV, it was trans- 
ferred to the Federal Security Agency. Since that time its functions 
have been’ administered under the direction of the Administrator 
through the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. Freed- 
men’s Hospital has grown from a haven for the sick and displaced 
freed man and refugee in 1866 to its present status as a teaching 
hospital affiliated with the Howard University School of Medicine. 


PRESENT FACILITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Kreedman’s Hospital presently consists of a general hospital! with a 


total of 347 beds and 51 bassinets: a tuberculosis hospital consisting 
of 135 beds; and an outpatient department composed of 36 organized 
clinics and 2 emergency operating rooms. Upon this institution 
falls responsibility embracing four basic functions: (1) Care of the ill 
and injured; (2) the training of physicians, nurses, and other adjunct 
professional and technical personnel; (3) cooperating with public- 
health agencies in preventing disease and promoting hea!th; and (4) 


aiding in the advancement of medicine through scientifie research 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Funds for the direct operation of Freedmen’s Hospital are derived 
from three sources, namely: (1) By direct appropriation of the Federal 
Government; (2) by payments received from in- and out-patients; 
and (3) reimbursements received from the District of Columbia and 
other localities for the care of their indigent patients. 


BUDGET INCREASES AND DECREASES 


In the budget before you, the net increase of $335,250 proposes no 
change in the basic functions of the hospital but has as its major part 
a request for funds to rectify essential deficiencies in the physical 
plant. I must say in this connection that in fiscal year 1952, Con- 
gress allowed $255,000 for three specific projects, namely: (a) Renova- 
tion of main operating room suite; (b) correction of fire hazards; 
and (c) conversion of electrical system from direct to alternating 
current. On review of the bids, it was found that funds available 
for these items were not sufficient to complete all three projecis. 
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Because of the emergency nature of these alterations, contracts have 
been let and work is now in progress on the first item, renovation 
of the main operating room suite. The current estimate requests 
funds in the amount of $409,000 to complete the other two projec ts. 

The hospital is also requesting, as a separate appropriation from 
its regular operating budget, the sum of $50,000 for the purpose of 
conducting a survey to determine the nature and extent of services 
and facilities required at Freedmen’s Hospital in relation to its fune- 
tion as a teaching hospital for Howard University Medical School 
and as a community hospital in the District of ¢ ‘olumbia. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out further that, actually, in 
operating funds, the hospital is proposing no increase but rather a 
decrease. The table on page 20A of our estimate a show the de- 
creases. There is a net decrease over the prior year of $73,750; a 
decrease of $48,168 in personal services of epgacdinakely 11 man- 
years of employment. The apparent increase that shows in this 
estimate is due to the $409,000 for capital improvement; or rather, 
for renovation of buildings to correct fire hazards and for conversion 
of the electrical system from direct to alternating eurrent. 

| thought we might point this out because on the face of it the 
estimate shows an increase in operating funds but actually it is a 
decrease. 

FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. How much did you ask the Budget Bureau for and 
how much was allowed? 

Dr. BurBripce. The amount was 

Mr. Barro. We asked them for $4,528,000 and there was allowed 
$3,196,000 in appropriated funds. 


ESTIMATED EXPENSES FOR REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Ir. Buspry. There seems to be a wide discrepancy between 
$409,000 in additional funds you are requesting and the original 
estimate for these three repair and improvement projects. What 
was your original estimate? 

Mr. Barro. We have a table on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Burprince. The funds for the repairs and alterations referred 
to were in the 1952 estimate and there was an allowance of $303,000 
for the three projects of renovating the operating rooms, correction of 
fire hazards, and conversion to alternating current. The estimates 
for this work were made early in 1950. The Congress appropriated 
$255,000 for this work in fiscal 1952 and this was broken down in this 
manner: $155,000 for the main operating rooms, $45,000 for correction 
of fire hazards, and $55,000 for correction of the electrical system. 

There was appropriated $225,000 against an original estimate of 
$303,000. When the Public Buildings Services went to work to make 
a firm estimate of the requirements of this job it was then March 1952. 
The estimate that came out of Public Buildings Services based on 
current prices of construction amounted to $823,000 and I can give 
you the breakdown on that: 

The renovation of main operating room, $368,000; correction of 
fire hazards, $49,000; conversion to alternating current, $345,000; 
general expenses, $61,000. 
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Based on these new estimates it was decided to expend the funds on 
renovating the operating rooms and this required reducing the amount 
to fit the money appropriated. Our reason for making this decision 
Mr. Chairman, was the fact that the operating rooms presented certain 
fire hazards in themselves. In other words, by doing the operating 
rooms we could accomplish a portion of each of the other two projects 
We could be correcting certain fire hazards in completing the operating 
room and also complete the conversion to alternating current in that 
area. Therefore, the work went forward on that basis and the 
modified program is going on. now. I think the total amount is 
coming to $255,000 but that only accomplishes the first project. 

We attribute the difference in actual cost as now set up over what 
was formerly estimated to the rise in price of construction over the 
past 2 or 24 years because the original estimate was made in 1950. 


ESTIMATED COST OF CONVERSION TO ALTERNATING CURRENT AND 
SOURCES OF ELECTRICAL SUPPLY 


Mr. Bussey. How much do you estimate it will cost to convert 
the electrical system from direct current to alternating current? 

Dr. BursrinGe. $350,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Would this be done in such a way that you could 
purchase the electricity from Howard University or from an outside 
source of commercial current; or would the system be so established 
that you would be continually dependent on the current of Howard 
University? 

Dr. Bursrincre. Howard University would be our main supply. 
However, provision is being made in our hospital to also be prepared 
to accept delivery of current from the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
because of the fact that it is quite necessary in operating a hospital 
to have at least two sources of power inasmuch as at any time one 
source might be cut off and there should be another source from 
which we can get current to operate laundries, operating rooms, and 
kitchens and the other vital areas of the hospital. 

At the present time we bring in certain current from the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. But Howard University’s cost for light and power 
is considerably less expensive than it would be if we bought current 
exclusively from the Potomac Electric Power Co. 


BILLING FOR COST OF ELECTRICITY USED 


Mr. Bussey. Does Howard University bill you at full cost or is 
part of the cost absorbed in its budget? 

Dr. BursrinGe. This is the way it works, Mr. Chairman. They 
have set up a cost system designed by the Bureau of Mines. They 
reduce their units of power and steam to a unit cost and then they 
prorate the cost to us on the basis of what they deliver to us in both 
electricity and steam. In other words, steam and electricity are 
metered and we are billed on a monthly basis for the exact amount of 
the utilities used. 

Mr. Bussey. I won’t take any more of your time on that. I 
think that is something we may consider further when we have Howard 
University before us. 
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ISCREPANCY BETWEEN ORIGINAL AND PRESENT APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Now, the original estimate was $303,000 and your total estimate 
now is $823,000, which is almost 3 times the original estimate. 
Certainly prices have not not gone up in such a large percentage. 
How do you account for that discrepancy? 

Dr. Bursriper. Looking at the items as they are put down here, 
the one item with the largest discrepancy is conversion to alternating 
current. The original estimate for the operating rooms was around 
$155,000. That work is now being done for about $255,000. 

The correction of fire hazards was $93,000 and the present estimate 
is $49,000. I would like to explain the decrease in that item. Some 
of the work which was included in the original estimate of 1950 has 
been accomplished through the work of staff personnel in that we 
had to correct some of the glaring deficiencies in our fire-protection 
program. We had to take care of these. So we find very little 
discrepancy in these two items. 

However, in the conversion to alternating current the increase from 
$55,000 to $350,000 is quite a sizable amount and I quite agree it 
could hardly all be attributed to the rise in prices since that time. 
| would imagine that the reason is that the estimate in the first 
instance did not foresee the extent of the requirements of this pro- 
gram because of the fact that these estimates are usually made in 
a gross manner in order to get information for budget estimates. 
And when Public Building Services actually goes into a survey to 
do the work of blueprinting on it, a number of aspects not taken into 
consideration before come to light. 

The first estimate represented what was thought to be enough to 
meet the requirements of the job but when Public Building Services 
got to the detailed planning they found it would be quite a bit more 
extensive. 

FACTORS CAUSING UPWARD REVISION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Bussey. I would say it is quite a bit more. If it was not due 
to inereased cost, which evidently it was not, then it must have been 
due to faulty planning of some kind in the first place. I think the 
committee would be interested in learning what factors caused that 
discrepancy, and what factors were taken into consideration in the 
last estimate that were not considered in the first estimate. 

Dr. BursrinGce. I would say that certainly the increased cost does 
account for part of it. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, but don’t we agree that it did not make up nearly 
all of it? 

Dr. Bursriper. It is hard to believe that it makes up all of it. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you any report from Public Building Services 
as to why this is so large now compared with the original estimate? 

Mr. Barro. There is no report of that nature. This is the informa- 
tion they gave as of August 1952, when it went before the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Dr. BursrivGe. One thing I might point out, Mr. Chairman, is 
that these first estimates were gross estimates without a great deal 
of detail included. However, the last estimate includes general ex- 
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penses, drawing specifications and cost of bids and et cetera as well as 
contingency funds not included in the first. 

Mr. Bussey. Are you telling the committee that the request for 
fiscal 1952 was determined merely by writing down a figure, without 
any breakdown as to how it was made up having been attempted? 

Dr. Bursrince. No. I am not saying that. 

Mr. Bussey. That is apparently what you did, unless you can 
show some sort of a breakdown to justify the estimate. 

Dr. Bursripce. What I am saying is that in the initial survey to 
get the gross estimate all the details that necessarily have to obtain 
such an estimate cannot be carried out until it goes into the blueprint 
stage. 


REASONS FOR BUDGET DECREASE IN SALARIES AND EXPENSES ITEM 


Mr BusBE y. Your reduction in salaries and expenses for operation 
is due, I take it, principally to the fact that you anticipate a decrease 
in your patient load for fiscal 1954? Is that correct? 

Dr. BursripcGe. Well, yes. 

Bussey. I think you assume about a 10 percent decrease in 
patient load? 
REDUCTION IN PATIENT LOAD 


Dr. BursrinGe. I would like to have that explained a little more 
in detail—the reduction in the 43 beds. 

Mr. Bairp. The concept is this. It is our understanding from 
the Bureau of the Budget that the reimbursement rate from the 
District of Columbia is going to be increased from the present rate of 
$9 per day to $13.44. We have been told that the District of Colum- 
bia has not requested additional money from Congress over the 
$300,000 in their budget. It means that then they will be able to buy 
less service and that the $13.44 will not spread as far as the $9 did. 
So the patient load was reduced because we would lose that money 
and that many patients from the District of Columbia. We would 
also like to point out that there is a possibility that the patient load 
can be maintained if we are able to bring in full-pay patients from 
whom we would get a source of income and then these receipts would 
be allocated to our appropriation. That is purely hypothetical 
however. 


PAYING AND INDIGENT PATIENT LOAD FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
AND STATES 


Mr. Bussey. In your total patient load, both paying and indigents, 
about what percentage comes from the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Barrp. You mean the free load or all? 

Mr. Bussey. The load that the District pays for and also the free 
load. 

Mr. Barrp. I would say the percentage of free load in the hospital 
for which the District reimburses is 31.6 percent and for which we get 
reimbursement; and 68.4 from the States. That is in the general 
hospital. 

In the tuberculosis hospital the free District of Columbia cases are 
45.2 and the free United States cases 54.8. 
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ADVISABILITY OF FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


Mr. Bussey. Aside from the fact that you provide training facilities 
for Howard University, which is federally supported, is there any 
reason why the Federal Government rather than the District of Colum- 
bia should support Freedmen’s Hospital? 

Dr. Burpripas. Since 1865, of course, the principle has been 
established that Freedmen’s Hospital is an obligation of the Federal 
Government in taking care of patients not only from the District of 
Columbia but from the States. The service program developed since 
that time has brought about a service which is necessary to the support 
of the teaching program. In other words they intermingle. It 
would be impossible to have the teaching program without the service 
program. Every medical school must have a hospital in which to 
teach its medical students. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Bussry. Has anything been done in exploring the possibility 
of Howard University reimbursing you for that teaching program 
in which you participate, as other agencies reimburse those agencies 
which render them service? 

Dr. BursripGe. In a sense, Howard University does reimburse 
us. In our formal agreement, for the consideration of providing 
clinical material, the university provides the medical staff which takes 
care of the patients. Without the clinical facility of the university 
which is in effect the medical staff of the hospital, we would be unable 
to operate. 

Mr. Bussey. How many patients do you have from Prince Georges 
County? 

PERCENTAGE OF PATIENTS FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND THE 
STATES 


Mr. Barrp. We have no statistics of that type. We have a break- 
down of the whole United States load and the District of Columbia 
load. We can give you that. In the general hospital 54.2 percent 
of all of our admissions are District of Columbia cases; 45.8 percent 
are United States cases. In that 45.8 percent are Prince Georges 
County and all other areas. 

In the tuberculosis hospital 43.9 percent are District of Columbia 
patients and 56.1 are United States patients 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM NEIGHBORING COUNTIES 


Mr. Bussey. In the case of patients from Prince Georges County, 
are you reimbursed by the State of Maryland or Prince Georges 
County? . 

Mr. Batrp. No. We have a letter from Mr. Lancaster, attorney 
of Prince Georges County, that they would not enter into a contract 
for reimbursing the Federal Government. They say they have 
facilities to take care of their own indigents. Since that letter we 
have referred patients back to the county authorities but the facilities 
are not there. We have talked with their medical health officer and 
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find that they do not have facilities to take care of all Negro residents 
of the county. 

We have had cases where patients in that county have been trans- 
ported by their ambulance to us. They are emergency cases and we 
have to take them in. 

Mr. SrepHens. I think the witness ought to tell you the negotia- 
tions that have been going on. They have been under way and 
with some success with 1 or 2 in Virginia counties; but apparently with 
a stone wall in Maryland. 

Mr. Bussey. Are any of the nearby counties or cities reimbursing 
for their patients that are cared for at Freedmen’s Hospital? 

Mr. Barrp. Arlington and Fairfax. Starting July 1, 1952, we 
have two contracts. As of this date we have collected $126 from these 
2 areas. There are referral problems; the complete authority for 
reimbursement is left in the certifying agency, and if the patient does 
not go back to the certifying agency after discharge we have no 
means of making the authorizing group pay. If patients do not return 
to the certifying agency, the county rejects them. 

I think the statistics showing what has happened since July 1 in 
the two counties should be noted. In Arlington a total of 78 cases 
have been submitted since July 1, 1952. Ten of these have been 
certified; 68 are still pending. We have been after the county to get 
some clearance of these pending cases and they say they are holding 
them for various reasons. 

In Fairfax 78 have been submitted; 3 certified; 48 are still pending; 
and 27 have been rejected. The total received from Arlington 
is $36 and from Fairfax $90, since the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Bussey. That is not much. 

Mr. Barro. It is not, sir. 


ADVANTAGES ENJOYED BY CONTIGUOUS AREAS 


Mr. Bussey. As I see this picture, there seems to be a great deal 
of discrimination between counties that are’far removed from Wash- 
ington and counties nearby. Neighboring counties send patients 
to your hospital, but probably no patients are sent from a county in 
Louisiana. 

Dr. Bursrince. I think you are quite right. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that Prince Georges and some of these 
other counties are getting an advantage that they really have no 
right to. 

Dr. BursrinGe. I think you are quite right. Going back to the 
question you originally raised, about the justification for the Federal 
Government maintaining Freedmen’s Hospital rather than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Possibly one of the answers is that the predomin- 
ance of the free load is United States because 68 percent are from the 
States. And certainly these patients are no responsibility of the 
District of Columbia. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PATIENT LOAD BY STATES 


Mr. Bussey. Do you have a breakdown as to the number of 
patients admitted from the various States in the course of a year? 


Mr. Barro. No, sir. 
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Mr. SrepHens. Mr. Chairman, that should not be difficult to get 
up. The Social Service maintains a register and in order to get it- 
| think we could get it but probably not for the record in the morning— 
but I think we could supply it. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee would appreciate it if you would see 
what might be done to prepare such a statement. 

Mr. Barrp. I may add, we did make a brief study by States in 
August 1951, but we have not maintained these statistics. It was a 3- 
month study. 

Mr. Bussey. If you have a copy of that study you could leave it 
with the committee to be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. But it was only a 3-month study. 

The information referred to follows:) 


Comparative record of patients admitted to Freedmen’s Hospital for the months of 
July, August, and September 1951, by States 


September 


States July 1951 Percent |August 1951} Percent 1951 Percent 
District of Columbia 411 | 0. 555 421 0. 580 411 0. 607 
Marvland 164 2?) 159 219 135 200 
Virginia 58 O78 65 O89 47 0a9 
Other BORRisis~ sods cuhs 107 144 80 110 | 120 
725 2 674 


Total admissions 740 |.. 


Comparative record of patients admitted to Freedmen’s Hospital for the months of 
July, August, and September 1951, by patient-days 


September 


States July 1951 Percent |August 1951) Percent 1951 Percent 
t of Columbia s 2, 806 0. 481 5, 067 0. 535 7, 025 0. 585 
land 1, 200 206 2, 102 . 223 2, 438 203 
nia 468 O38 863 091 S54 071 
er States........ owe 1, 337 230 1, 426 150 1, 604 141 
Total patient-days 5, 811 9, 458 |.... 12, 011 


COST OF HOSPITAL MEALS 


Mr. Busrey. At the top of page 6 of the justifications you have a 
figure for the estimated cost of meals for 1954 which represents an 
increase of 5 percent above 1953. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the wholesale food index has declined about 5 percent. 
How do you account for the proposed increase? 

Mr. Barrp. These are allowances given to the hospital by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Dr. Burrrince. We might point out, sir, that this does not mean 
that the cost of food is going up but that the hospital is increasing 
the ration cost to a figure more nearly approaching what we think it 
should be. We did not start with a standard but with a substandard 
ration cost, and we are making an attempt to bring it up to the 
standard. 

Dr. Cornety. The rough cost is 94~95 cents for previous rations 
for patients. It has not been adequate to give the type of nourishment 
in the tuberculosis hospital nor in the general hospital. The United 
States Public Health survey last year showed very definitely that the 
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ration cost of other hospitals, and others in the District, approximated 
$1.20 for general patients and $1.40 for tuberculosis patients. Person- 
ally, | am ashamed of the type of rations we have to give our tuber- 
culosis patients. A tuberculosis patient should have a high-protein 
diet. At the present time we are unable to serve it with the ration 
cost we have for our patients. The increase to $1 is to approximate 
a standard type of diet. 


CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS WITH NEARBY COUN'IES 


Mr. Bussey. Regarding these communications between you and 
Arlington, Fairfax, and Prince Georges Counties, would it not be well 
to have them on the record? 

Mr. Focarry. I think it would be a good thing. That is something 
this committee has been interested in for many years. We have been 
nsisting that they make these arrangements with the nearby counties. 
In a report you made to this committee about a year ago it was 
indicated that a satisfactory agreement with Prince Georges County 
could not be reached. 

Mr. Barrp. That is the county from which we get most of the 
Maryland patients. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me there should be a little consistency 
here; Prince Georges should share some of the expenses. Could you 
prepare a statement on contract negotiations with nearby counties 
and give it to the committee for the record? 

Mr. Bursringe. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


ConrTrRACT NEGOTIATIONS WITH NEARBY COUNTIES; ProGREsS REPOR1 
VIRGINIA 


Contracts have been completed with Arlington and Fairfax Counties for th 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, for the care of indigent residents from thos 
counties at a per diem rate of $9. Provision was made in the contracts that, if 
the rate payable by the District of Columbia to Freedmen’s Hospital for indigent 
District of Columbia residents should increase, the contracts would then b: 
amended to provide for a comparable increase for patients whose hospitalizatio 
is payable by these counties. 

We have been informally advised by Miss Barbara Watkins, superintendent 
Department of Public Welfare for the City of Alexandria, Va., that there is n 
need at the present time to utilize the facilities of Freedmen’s Hospital, as they 
are able ‘ provide medical care for hospitalization to their indigent residents 
They will, therefore, not enter into a contract arrangement and will confirm this 
advice in writing. 

MARYLAND 


William E. Royer, director, Montgomery County Welfare Board, Rockville 
Md., was contacted by telephone this week to ascertain the status of a proposed 
contract with that county. Our previous discussions with him indicated that it 
seems desirable to make use of Freedmen’s Hospital, and it was expected that : 
proposal would have been submitted for approval at the beginning of this fiscal 
year. Nearly a year hs as elapse «d since we had a conference in Mr. Royer’s office 
at which time Freedmen’s Hospital was represented. Mr. Royer states that h« 
has submitted the proposal to the county council with his recommendations that 
the decision is now up to the council. In accordance with his suggestion, a 
followup letter has been written to Mr. Lathrop Smith, president of the council, 
requesting advice as to whether they expect to take any action in this matter. 

We have furnished you a copy of the last letter received from C. Calvert 
Lancaster, attorney, Board of Commissioners of Prince Georges. County, dated 
July 21, 1952, advising us that the county does not have legal authority to enter 
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an agreement for the care of its indigent residents at Freedmen’s Hospital 
lis letter also stated that the county had adequate accommodations to provide 


ted oF @ es ee : ; 
pitalization for its indigents. It is understood that you have been developing 
T . . : 
_ tient-load data regarding persons being admitted to the hospital who are resi- 
er- ts of Prince Georges County. 


iN he above-mentioned counties in Maryland and Virginia, including the city 
Alexandria, are the only nearby counties with whom we have been carrying 

‘tiations for contract arrangements. The number of persons coming from 

r counties in these two States apparently are not sufficient to justify making 

er requests for contracts with such counties Should the situation change 


future with respect to any other county, we can again explore the possi- 
of entering into a contract 
JAMES R. Suaw, M. D., 
Vedical Director. 


Juny 21, 1952. 
MSAM-RP 
Mr. G. H. Hunt, 
issistant Surgeon General, Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of June 11, 1952, was read before the board of 
ty commissioners, and the county commissioners referred it to this depart- 
ent to be answered. 
It is the opinion of this department that the county would not be authorized 
law to enter into an agreement with Freedmen’s Hospital for the hospitaiiza- 
1 of the county’s indigent residents when the county itself owns and operates 
1 general hospital. 
The county’s hospital is capable of handling the indigent patients who ordi- 
narily would go to Freedmen’s Hospital. 
The county commissioners concur in this decision, and they asked me to so 
dvise you, 
Very truly yours 
C. Catvert LANCASTER, 
Attorne Y; Board of County Commissioners. 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Bussey. I notice on page 77 of the committee print that you 
are asking for appropriation language which includes the following: 

For expenses necessary for operation and maintenance, including repairs; fur- 
nishing, repairing, and cleaning of wearing apparel used by employees in the 
performance of their official duties; transfer of funds to the appropriation ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Howard University”’ for salaries of technical and professional per- 
sonnel detailed to the hospital; payments to the appropriation of Howard Uni 
versity for actual cost of heat, light, and power furnished by such university * * *, 
Is there some particular reason for having that language? 

Dr. Bursriper. It was our impression, Mr. Chairman, that that 
language is necessary in order to provide authority for these activities 

Mr. Buspry. Why would it be necessary in this bill? 

Dr. Bursrince. We would have to rely on some advice from the 
Federal Security Agency. 

Mr. SrepHens. Mr. Chairman, taking this in the order—this one 
with regard to salaries and expenses of Howard University. That was 
originally carried in Howard University; that is, laboratory technicians 
and the staff of the medical school. The Bureau of the Budget deter- 
mined that was part of Freedmen’s budget. The suggestion was 
then made that we pay them and include it in the money we requested 
from the Congress. It is for the people really stationed in the hospital 
but they are necessarily for the teaching and laboratory work. If l am 
not right on that, Dr. Hunt will straighten me out. That is with 
reference to the transfer from Howard. 
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Since we buy the heat and most of the light and power from Howard, 
I don’t know why that is in there. Necessary expenses are included 
in that or should include that. If it was deleted there might be some 
question in GAO as to whether we couid pay them. 5o, it is a legiti- 
mate item of expense. 


INADEQUACY OF ENABLING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Bussey. I have not read all the enabling legislation, but | 
supposed that Freedmen’s already had this authority either unde: 
specific or general Federal laws. 

Mr. Srepuens. There is a point that I hope we will get settled 
There is in fact no legislation that you could call enabling legislation 
for the operation of Freedmen’s Hospital. If you run that down and 
I have discussed it with the Bureau of the Budget and one of th« 
things they have there thrown into our teeth is that when we think 
about building they Say, “Get some legislation and we will see if w: 
can go along with you. 

Mr. Bussey. Don’t you think it is about time someone made an 
effort to get proper enabling legislation? 

Mr. Stepuens. Yes, sir. And our lawyers are working on that. 
It has been appropriated like all appropriation language. 

Mr. Bussey. It has been a long time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 1864. 


PURPOSE OF FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Burbridge, you asked the Bureau of the Budget 
for $4,528,000 and were allowed $3,196,000? 

Dr. Bursriner. That’s right. 

Mr. Bussey. What was that $1,332,000 difference for? 

Dr. Bursringe. I will go back, Mr. Fogarty, to last year’s hearings 
in the Senate in which the chairman requested that Public Health 
Service make a detailed survey of the needs of Freedmen’s Hospital 
and report back to the Senate. That was done. Subsequent budgets 
have reflected the needs pointed up in this survey. Now, is the ques- 
tion specifically, what constitutes the one-million-odd-thousand dollars 
which was not included in the estimate before the committee? 

Mr. Barro. I think it is in the area of personnel and supplies. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean by personnel? 

Mr. Barrp. Additional nurses and attendants and improvements in 
our supply accounts. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there definite need for additional nurses and 
attendants at the present time? 

Mr. Barro. According to surveys made everything points in that 
direction. 

Mr. Focarry. What does that survey indicate? “ That you are not 
up to standard and are not giving the patients the proper care. and 
treatment? 

Mr. Barrp. I believe it says that. 
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Dr. Cornezy. I believe that at the core of our operation we have 
» number of deficiencies in certain services. First of all, in the area 
of clinical laboratories we do about 145,000 tests a year but at the 
present time we are unable to give coverage at night and on weekends 
with technical personnel. 
Secondly, we have the problem of performing 4,900 operations a 
vear and we do not have a corps of anesthetists sufficient to handle 
1. Thirdly, last year, Dr. Covalt made a study of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation and after looking over the patient load 
he found that out of 533 patients we had 116 patients who had 
remained in for 30 days or more and who could benefit by a program 
physical medicine and rehabilitation. To carry out such a pro- 
am we would require 20 additional persons on our rolls. 


DRUGS FOR TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Lastly, I would like to mention drugs. 
have not been able to obtain sufficient moneys for drugs to 
provide some of the new drugs for the treatment of tuberculosis 
patients—streptomycin and the newer drug, isonicotinic acid. This 
vou require approximately 25,000 or 30,000 additional dollars. 
n the study by the United States Public Health Service, when they 
ooked at our drug account, they said that we should have about 15 
percent of the total appropriation for purchase of drugs. This is 
about 2 to 3 percent, at present. This gives you some idea of some 
the deficiencies which would account for the need for an additional 
million which we have here. 


BUDGET DECREASES IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fogarty. How many positions are being dropped in this 1954 
budget? 

Mr. Barrp. An average reduction of 11 positions. 

Mr. Fogarty. You say a reduction of 11 positions in the coming 
fiscal year, but at the same time you are short of personnel. 

Mr. Barro. That was based on the projected patient load in the 
general hospital—again going back to the concept that we would 
have a decreased operation through less District of Columbia re- 
ferrals. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you will still be way below standard? 

Dr. Corne.y. Let me make a statement on the reduced load. It 
has been said that there will be a reduction in the number of patients 
because of the increased price to $13.44 as contrasted with $9. But 
it should be kept in mind that even with the $9, we take a number of 
patients from the District of Columbia who should have been paid 
for but who were disallowed because they did not meet some of the 
requirements of financial or residential eligibility. With the change 
in fee we will still have to admit many patients who will not qualify 
for District of Columbia funds but who actually are District of Co- 
lumbia patients. So, I cannnot see really that we are going to have 
an expected drop in District of Columbia patients. It will be a drop 
in terms of patients paid for but not in patients admitted. 
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COSTS PER PATIENT 


Mr. Focarty. What is the average cost at Freedmen’s today? 
Dr. Bursriper. The last 3 months—the first 3 months of 1953 
which was the first quarter—general hospital, $16.50; tuberculosis 
hospital, $10.32; and consolidated cost, $14.56 which includes, of 
course, the cost of taking care of all patients including tuberculosis 
patients. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was the District of Columbia to reimburse you for 
the full amount of the cost of taking care of patients? 

Dr. BursrinpGer. No, sir. 

Mr. Foegarry. How does this average of $14.50 compare with the 
other hospitals in the District? 

Dr. Bursrivce. It is the lowest. 

Mr. Focarry. What are the others? Around $17 or $18? 

Dr. BursrinvGce. The last I heard, the average cost in the District 
of Columbia was in excess of $20 and the $20 was based on the 
average of about 14 voluntary hospitals. 

Mr. Focarry. How are the arrangements working out under which 
your doctors take care of their patients in Gallinger? 

Dr. Cornety. I would like to state that private physicians cannot 
take care of private patients at Gallinger Hospital. 

Mr. Focarry. That is still in effect? 

Dr. Cornety. Gallinger is a hospital for indigents and this applies 
to all patients, Negroes and white. In terms of the arrangement 
which has been effected whereby Howard University Medical School 
participates with the other two medical schools, this goes on very 
well in terms of their doing a good job and working cooperatively. 

Mr. Focarry. So, some progress has been made in the last 2 years 
and it is satisfactory? 

Dr. Cornety. It is very satisfactory. It provides additional 
patients for our medical students. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH NEARBY COUNTIES 
Mr. Focarry. In regard to the nearby counties paying their share, 
this committee has been prodding you the last 3 or 4 years, and a 
year ago you told us good progress was being made. But from your 
report apparently there has not been much progress in the past year. 
In fact it looks hke you are going backward. 

Dr. Bursriper. The progress was made in the beginning. We got 
contracts with two counties—Arlington and Fairfax. But since that 
time we have been unable to effect any additional contracts in Virginia, 
and Maryland has been adamant in all counties. 

Mr. Focarry. Arlington and Fairfax are not satisfactory as to the 
amount of reimbursement? 

Dr. BursripGr. There are a number of difficulties in administering 
the certification process. As Mr. Baird has pointed out, patients 
treated are sent back to the counties for certification with the local 
health services. 

Dr. Cornety. The actual certifications are made in the county itself. 

Dr. Bursriper. Mr. Baird gave you our experience with a number 
of cases—the number pending and those rejected. 

Mr. Barrp. This is not singular with Freedmen’s Hospital. The 
other hospitals in the city have the same difficulty. 
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\ir. Fogarry. Are they having the same difficulty in Prince Georges 
County? 

Dr. BurBRIDGE. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fogarty. I understood you to say that Prince Georges has a 
,ospital for their indigents? 

Dr. BurpripGe. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. You think that it is not a very good hospital? 

Dr. BursrinGe. I am not qualified to say what type of a hospital 

is. Our experience is: that many cases Prince George 's said could 

taken care of by them have ended up in Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Mr. Focarry. Why? 

Mr. Barrp. They have a general hospital in Prince Georges County. 
Prince Georges General Hospital. I believe that is the official title. 
[ understand they have a wing for Negroes but that has not been 
completely opened for reasons of stafling, which is a financial problem, 

believe. 1 informed them last year that we were going to start 
returning elective cases but they have been unable to care for all 
of them. Some of them came back to us even after we referred them 
to the county. 

[ have one example of a patient who was referred to us by the 
Prince Georges Hospital. He came to us in a Prince Georges am- 
bulance. 

We had another instance where a woman came from the county by 
taxi which passed right by the county hospital. She was delivered in 
front of our hospital in the taxicab. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, the officials of Prince Georges 
County tell you they can take care of these patients, and at the same 
time are sending patients to you. 

Mr. Bairp. I believe they are taking care of some of them. But in 
the letter we received in July 1952, from the attorney of the county 
commissioners, he said the county’s hospital is capable of handling the 
indigent patients who ordinarily would go to Freedmen’s Hospital. 
On the basis of that letter we started referring the eleetive cases back. 
If they are emergency cases we cannot help but take them. 

[ have talked to many of the patients living in rural areas in Prince 
Georges County. To get certification for medical services, it means 
sometimes a half day trip to the county seat aad sometimes when they 
get there the social worker is out in the field. Wesay, why don’t you 
make a phore call? They say, we have no phone. We recognize 
this is an inherent problem in the situation, but we are still sending 
elective cases back. What is happening to all of them, I do not know, 
but some return to us and have to be admitted. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think it is only fair to insist that these nearby 
counties pay for the service if we insist that the District of Columbie 
reimburse you for services. 


COST OF ABSORBING WITHIN-GRADE SALARY ADVANCEMENTS 


Dr. Burbridge, in your overall budget for 1954, what do you expect 
to absorb in the way of costs of within-grade promotions? 

Dr. Bursripar. We expect to absorb all within-grade promotions. 

Mr. Focarty. Is that problem widespread in all Government 
agencies? 

Mr. StepHens. We were directed by the Bureau of the Budget not 
to include an item for in-grade promotions. We disregarded that in 
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a few cases where our own experience demonstrated it could not be 
done—such as in food and drug. In the narrative it tells you what it 
is for. 

Mr. Focarry. What is this amount? 

Mr. Barrp. $33,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did you absorb in 1953? 

Mr. Barrp. Approximately the same. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that the only thing you are called on to absorb? 

Dr. Bursrinee. In terms of legislative increases; yes. 


SURVEY OF FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL BY PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. Dr. Hunt, have you anything to say on this survey 
that was made of Freedmen’s Hospital? 

Dr. Hunr. I should like to tell the committee the procedure that 
was carried out, Mr. Fogarty, and I think it will clarify the matter, 

Senator Chavez, at the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee hearing 
last year, asked Mr. Ste »phens to have the Public Health Service survey 
the needs of Freedmen’s Hospital and make a report to his committee 
within a few days. 

Obviously, under these circumstances, we were not able to perform 
a full-scale analytical study, but we did approach it in this manner 

We have in the Division of Hospitals of the Public Health Service 
a professional staff representing the principal medical and supporting 
professional services. We have, for instance, a nursing branch, a 
pharmacy branch, and a dietetic branch, and the other principal 
professional services are also represented. 

Each one of our branch chiefs had been working with Freedmen’s 
for a period of years and knew the circumstances under which the 
hospital was operating. 

In doing this survey each branch chief and, of course, the Chief of 
the Division, who at that time was myself, and the Assistant Chief 
and other generalists in the Division, worked on this. Each branch 
chief worked with his opposite number in the hospital to come to a 
conclusion as to proper staffing for each department by the application 
of such standards as there are. 

You know the basic problem in the hospital field is that there are 
no absolute standards for staffing. In nursing, for instance, a survey 
was done some years ago which concluded that each patient should 
have 3.5 hours of nursing care daily. That has been accepted as the 
nearest to a standard in the field of nursing that exists. It cannot 
be applied absolutely. 

In our analysis of the nursing needs at Freedmen’s the chief of our 
nursing branch got together with the director of nurses at Freedmen’s 
and then went over the hospital ward area by ward area, and they 
determined what would be the appropriate nursing staff during the 
day, during the early evening hours and during the night, for each 
ward area in the hospital. These figures were then brought together 
for the hospital as a whole and they were the basis for our report in 
the field of nursing. 

Similarly, each ‘other functional field of the hospital was analyzed, 
the dietetic department, the pharmacy, and all the principal fields 
of hospital activity. These figures were then brought together into 
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a whole and the resulting recommended staff was then broken down 

nto civil service grades and priced. When you get to that point 
you can easily put a price tag on each part of the staff. 
* That was the basis of the analysis of the staffing needs. 

Mr. Focarty. What did that amount to in round figures with 
egard to staff? What happened to the report? 

Dr. Hunt. It was submitted to Senator Chavez. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget in 
he form of an estimate. 

Mr. Foearty. In round figures what was estimated for personnel? 

Dr. Hunt. Just over 1,000 employees, total. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many do they have now? 

Dr. Hunr. Six hundred ninety-one now. The principal increase 
was in the nursing area. That is the lowest staffed at present. 


ADEQUACY OF NURSING STAFF 


Mr. Focarry. Are you having difficulty getting trained nurses? 

Dr. Bursripcr. We are able to keep all of our positions filled. We 
feel we could continue to fill the positions. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you have any trouble getting student nurses? 

Dr. BursrivGce. We do not have a backlog. We have to go in for 
an active recruitment program to fill our student nurse quota at the 
beginning of each academic year in the school of nursing. However, 
ve have been able to do that. 

Mr. Foaartry. Thank you. 


COST OF WITHIN-GRADE INCREASES 


aaa Bussey. It was mentioned that you were requested to absorb 

33,000 in in-grade promotions? What has been the net cost of 
in- i-grade promotions each year since the law that provides for that 
has been in effect? I mean the net cost. Though you have in-grade 
promotions to absorb, by the same token you also have some people 
leaving the hospital who are high in a grade and are replaced by an 
employee who of course, starts out at the bottom of the grade. | 
was wondering if this $33,000 is the cost of in-grade promotions as 
they occurred or if you also took into consideration the net amount 
resulting from the differential between those employees who left * 
position which is subsequently filled at a lower salary within the sai. 
grade. 

Dr. Bursripee. The figure is net. It takes into consideration the 
amount offset by turnovers. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it be much of a task to furnish a table of the 
net costs by year? 

Dr. Barro. It would be quite a job over the years. We have never 
maintained those figures. It would be a position by position analysis. 

Mr. Bussey. How about supplying a statement on the net cost 
per year since the Ramspeck act was passed? 

Dr. Bursripce. I think we could supply it, sir. 

(The information was not submitted in time for printing.) 
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ADVISABILITY OF CHANGE IN APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Bussey. There is one other question I would like to rais: 
On page 77 of the committee print the following is stated: 

Provided further, That the District of Columbia shall pay by check to Freedmer 
Hospital, upon the Surgeon General’s request, in advance at the beginning of 
each quarter, such amount as the Surgeon General calculates shall be earned « 
the basis of rates approved by the Bureau of the Budget for the care of patie 
certified by the District of Columbia. 

Is there any good reason that we should not include appropriatio: 
language to the effect that other States shall reimburse the hospital 
for indigent patients, as the District of Columbia is already require 
to do? 

Dr. Bursrince. In the case of the District of Columbia there is a 
rate that is set up by the Bureau of the Budget with which rate th: 
District does, to the extent it is able, comply. There is no such rat: 
in the States and no means by which these funds could actually bi 
obtained. Even in the contracts we have, which I think run for a 
period of 1 year and have to be renegotiated yearly through the genera! 
counsel of the Federal Security Agency, it is difficult to obtain 
reimbursement. 

Mr. Bussey. What would happen if we were to write into the 
bill something to that effect, using as a base the rate charged thi 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. Barrp. We have no language now to take care of Arlington 
and Fairfax; and if the language is included in there, would that mean 
that if patients came from ‘Prince Ge orges that we would have to send 
them back home because of the absence of a contract? 

Mr. Bussey. Ido not know. Iam trying to determine some equi- 
table basis for requiring Prince Georges and other counties and States 
to reimburse the hospital for their indigent patients 

Mr. Barro. If the intent of the language is for that purpose, it would 


be a very difficult thing for us as hospital administrators to administer 


because Prince Georges has told us they are not going to reimburse the 


hospital. If we admit mothers in the last stages of pregnancy or 


other similar emergencies, would we then be violating this legislation? 

Mr. Bussey. I do not have high regard for the contracts with 
Arlington and Fairfax. I am sure that the cost in administrative 
time and overhead must run considerably over the amount you have 
received, to say nothing of the direct cost of caring for the patients 
from these counties. 


DISTRICT NONRESIDENT PATIENTS 


Mr. Fernanpez. If I understood the testimony correctly a while 
ago, you have and will continue to have District of Columbia patients 
who do not qualify as District of Columbia patients but whom you 
said would have to be admitted as District of Columbia patients. | 
do not quite understand that. 

Mr. Barrp. The District has a regulation which states that a 
qualified resident must have lived in the District for 12 months. Now, 
we had many patients not living in the District of Columbia for 1 
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vear. They are not legal residents of New York or Maryland. They 
are now in the District but have not been in the District for 12 
months, long enough to qualify as a resident. There are quite a 
large number of these cases for whom legal residence cannot be estab- 
lished. 

Then I think you would be interested in the type of rejections we 
vet. There is a District of Columbia social worker at the hospital. 
A patient was admitted on the 28th and died on the 28th, a bona fide 
resident. That should be a reimbursement case but they rejected it 
because the patient died on the day of admission. 

Another admitted January 30. Rejected because ‘““We are unable 
to find that the patient has remained in the District of Columbia 
during the last year.’”’ And there are many others. 

Mr. FerNanpez. That is sufficient. 

Mr. Barro. Those are the problems not only of the District but | 
am sure Arlington and Fairfax have the same problem. 


Factuities PLANNING 
Amounts available for obligation 


\ppropriation or estimate (obligations incurred): 1954 $50, 000 


} 


Obligations by activities 
Facilities planning: 1954... $50, 000 


Obligations by objects 


07 Other contractural services: 1954...........-._._. Se ae SO 


Analysis of expenditures 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current 
authorizations): 1954 - wu E $50, 000 
Mr. Buspny. We have one more item on page 81 of the committee 

print, It is a request for $50,000 for expenses necessary for a survey 

to determine the nature and scope of additional facilities required at 

Freedmen’s Hospital, and you are asking that that remain available 

until expended. Why do you think this $50,000 is needed? 


NEED FOR FUNDS FOR STUDY ON IMPROVING TEACHING FACILITIES 


Dr. Bursripee. In the first instance, Mr. Chairman, we are con- 
vinced—I think the Public Health Service is convinced and the 
Federal Security Agency, that the general hospital at Freedmen’s in 
terms of its efficiency as a physical plant needs to be replaced. That 
isitem No.1. Item No. 2—the medical college of Howard University 
which uses our facility as its base hospital for training medical students 
is gradually expanding its preclinical area for freshmen and sophomore 
students. That, on the face of it, would indicate a parallel expansion 
in the clinical areas in order that the 4-year medical course can be 
: carried out with the same degree of consistency. 
There has been no expansion in the clinical area. Existing hospital 
facilities have been determined by the medical school authorities to 
be inadequate for teaching their present enrollment. 


i 80853—53—pt. 1 6 
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Mr. Bussey. What authorities? 

Mr. Bursripce. The dean of the Medical School of Howard 
'niversity. 

Mr. Bussey. This has not been determined by any outside com- 
mittee? 

Dr. Cornety. I can speak to that in terms of medical instruction. 
It is estimated that we have 142 junior and senior medical students 
and there are available 387 general beds which gives us a ratio of 
approximately 2.5 beds per student. A study made of a number of 
institutions as to the ratio of beds to students shows that they run 
from 6 beds per student to 15 to 18 beds per student. 

In addition, the American Medical Association some years ago 
made a similar study and found the minimum number of beds per 
student for medical colleges was 5 and the maximum 18 with an 
average of 10 beds per student. Therefore, our medical school is 
quite low in proportion of the number of beds per student, namely, 
2.0. 

Mr. Bussey. The $50,000 requested is really for the purpose of 
preparing for a future building program, is it not? 

Mr. Bursripce. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman. The study 
will address itself to not only the matter of new construction but to 
the matter of relationships and I think the last paragraph in the 
justification puts it as concisely as we can. 

(The paragraph referred to follows: ) 

Specifically this study will furnish (a) the proper role of Freedmen’s Hospita 
in relation to total hospital requirements of the community, (b) the relationship 


of the hospital to the Medical School of Howard University in meeting th 


teaching needs of the school along with other governmental and voluntary hos 


pitals in the community, (c) the number and distribution of beds and the extent 
of out-patient facilities which are justified, (d) an evaluation of the existing 
physical facilities of the hospital to determine the extent to which they need to 
be replaced and/or modernized, and (e) a preliminary schematic development of 
the proposed physical facilities which are determined to be needed. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you need a study to determine if your facilities 
are inadequate? 

Dr. BursrinGe. No, sir. Wedonot. We do not need a study to 
know in general terms that we need better facilities. But to go into 
detail we do need the study. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that this request is a trifle inappro- 
priate, in view of the Budget Director’s program regarding construc- 
tion. 

Dr. Bursripes. This does not propose construction. It proposes 
a study to determine what should be done. There would be a further 
step to be taken in order to determine what construction has to be 
made if any construction is needed. 
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ADVISABILITY OF SURVEY AT THIS TIME 


Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that the time for something like that 
vould be when you have some assurance that a building program could 
started if the survey determined that such a program was desirable. 
Dr. Bursrince. 1 would like to make this point. It was my 
nderstanding that the freeze on construction is of a temporary nature. 
If this money were allowed by Congress we would not be able to use it 
until fiscal 1954. If a study of this type took at least a year, it would 


be 1955. Therefore, to get it into form for a program would take 3 


ears even if granted today. 

Mr. SrerHEens. This item takes the same form with reference to the 
Dodge letter. We have not told those people to push it or withdraw 
it. We figure the committee would need all the information for the 
tems in the budget and the item is under study in the agency. Up 
intil now we had run into a stone wall in. the matter of getting any 
iew facilities at Freedmen’s. This is the first time they have had an 
meee to get their nose under the blanket. I don’t know what 
the Administrator is going to do but I know she has it seriously under 
consideration with others. 

Mr. Bussey. This was considered by the Bureau of the Budget 
some months ago. What is its attitude now? 

Mr. Srernens. After she submits her revision and has discussion 
with Mr. Dodge there may be some items as this left in and some 
disbanded. 

Mr. Bussey. St. Elizabeths, I understood, will likely go ahead, 
inasmuch as the contract has been let and excavation has been 
complet: d. 

Mr. Srepuens. I[ had reference to the security building on which 
construction has not been started. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, the committee 
will stand adjourned. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 

















1952 actual 





1953 estimate | 1954 estimat: 














Appropriation or estimate $2, 514, 780 $2, 675, 000 $2, 750, OK 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education,”’ pursuant to 66 
Stat. 113 ‘ tena ott : 194, 490 
Adjusted appropriation or estimat« 2.709, 270 2, 675, 000 | > 750, OOO 









=, # 
} , 


Reimbursements from other account 





178, 600 | 178, 6K 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 2, 2, 239, 164 2, 239, 164 
Obligations incurred 5, 229, 889 5, 092, 764 | 5, 167, 764 








Nore.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from tuition, other student fees, gifts and 
grants, endowment income, and sales of auxiliary enterprises, 









Obligations by activities 





Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 









1, General administration $643, 759 $600, 736 $600, 736 
2. Resident instruction and departmental research 2, 768, 991 2, 666, 930 2, 666, 980 
General library 99, 371 101, 807 101, 80 

4. Operation and maintenance of physical plant 710, 864 687, 169 762, 169 
Auxiliary enterprises and noneducational expenses 1, 006, 904 1, 036, 122 1, 036, 122 
Obligations incurred 5, 229, 889 5, 092, 764 5, 167, 764 











Obligations by objects 





Object classification 








1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 












Total number of permanent position 814 


R28 RQ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 178 133 133 
Average number of all employees gst 5S M58 


A verage salaries and grades 


General schedule grades 










Average salary $3, 501 $3, 523 $3, 523 

Average grade GS'+4.5 GS+.8 GS-48 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 

A verage salary $2, 419 $2, 461 2, 461 

Average grade CPC-3.2 CPC-3.3 CPC-3.3 


Instructional grade: Average salary $5, 300 $5, 385 $4, 38 


&3 


Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


onal services 
rmanent positions. . $3, 142, 593 $3, 23¢ $3, 236, 191 
Part-time and temporary positions , . 119. 53 119. 530 
yment above basic rates , 425 , 5 6, 500 


Total personal services 3, 689, 71 8, 662, 22 3, 662, 221 
vel 52, 707 3,1 3, 128 
portation of things { 1, 62% 623 
nunication services BH, 443 , 9] 8, 691 
ind utility service 13, 587 367 M, 367 
ting and reproduction 39, 05 9} 39 110 
r contractual services 15, 293 461, O75 6, 975 
lies and materials 1, § 84, B4t } 349 
— 134, 25% 76, 92) 76, 920 
idies, and contributions 
ons, manuitie s, and insurance claims 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 
1952 actual | 1953 estin 
| | 


liquidated obligations, start of year $308, 929 | $205, 
bligations incurred during the year | 5, 002, 7 


| 5, 538, 5, 388, 


educt | 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


lotal expenditures... scotade 
enditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations j 2, 431, 886 2, 3 2, 470, 000 
t of prior authorizations 2 80), 667 280), 000 


Mr. Buspry. The committee will come to order 
have before us for consideration the appropriation request for 
scal year 1954 for Howard University. Dr. Johnson, we welcome 
vou and your staff back to our committee. We will be happy to 
sten to any statement you wish to make. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Jonnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to make a 
statement on the nature of Howard University and its relation to the 
system of education in the United States and its relation to the 
(sovernment. 


NATURE AND PURPOSE OF UNIVERSITY 


Howard University constitutes the only university organization in 
the States where the majority of Negroes live which offers a wide scope 
of undergraduate, graduate, and professional educational opportu- 
nities to Negro youth, 

As a result of historical conditions beyond their control, the colored 
people in the United States have stood in an abnormal relationship to 
the tax-supported educational institutions within the States where the 
majority of them live. 

Until very recent years they were not admitted to the State uni- 
versities and professional schools which are regularly supported by 
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State and Federal funds, and no first-rate separate university and 
professional school organizations were established from the public 
funds to serve them. 

This lack of higher educational facilities among Negroes in the 
States where the majority of them live has resulted in a serious short- 
age of competent services in matters fundamental to their life, develop- 
ment, and security. 

There is now a serious shortage among them of competent primary 
and high school teachers; a serious shortage of physicians, nurses 
dentists, pharmacists, architects and engineers, chemists, trained 
clergymen, and leaders of every kind. 

Howard University exists primarily to serve the urgent needs of 
this disadvantaged tenth of the population. 

During the 87 years of its work, the university has graduated 
17,003 men and women. By far the majority of these graduates are 
serving as public-school teachers, building up a system of education 
in the States where the majority of Negroes live. Approximatel) 
2,522 of them have become physicians and surgeons. This number 
approximates one-half of all Negro physicians and surgeons in the 
United States. Of these graduates 1,205 have become dentists 
This number approximates half of all Negro dentists. Also, 1,472 
have become lawyers; 735 of these graduates have become leaders in 
religion; 707 have become pharmacists, including a substantial num- 
ber of owners of drugstores; 404 have followed engineering and 
architecture and other applied sciences; 359 of these graduates have 
entered the field of business; 201 have graduated for service in the 
field of social work. In every Negro population center of the United 
States, these graduates are rendering service to the people and they 
have had a substantial part in the remarkable development of the 
Negro race in America. 











RELATIONSHIP OF UNIVERSITY TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 





Howard University was chartered by an act of Congress on March 2, 
1867. Funds of the Federal Government, available throuch the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, were contributed toward the purchase of the first 
land and the erection of the first building. 

Almost immediately the institution became associated with the 
hospital work which the Federal Government was undertaking to do 
for the emancipated slaves, at Freedmen’s Hospital. 

On March 3, 1879, the Congress made the first Government appro- 
priation for the support of the university in the amount of $10,000. 
Since that time the Congress has made continuous and increasing 
appropriations to the university year by vear, being more and more 
confirmed in the conviction that it was thereby rendering a greatly 
needed service to the colored people in ways not otherw ise provided for. 
Until the year 1928, these appropriations were made in the form of 
voted gratuities, without the support of a substantive law. During 
this period of 49 years, from March 3, 1879, to December 13, 1928, 
the current annual appropriations from the Congress to Howard 
University rose from $10,000 to $218,000. 

Under date of March 15, 1928, the United States Office of Education 
called nationwide attention to the necessity of making Howard Uni- 
versity into a first-class institution. 
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On December 13, 1928, both Houses of Congress passed and the 
President of the United States signed a bill amending the act incorpo- 
rating Howard University, so as to provide substantive law for annual 
appropriations thereto. 

The passage of this substantive law in 1928 was followed by a 
conference called by the Secretary of the Interior on February 11, 1929, 
and attended by representatives of all divisions of the Government 
including the Bureau of the Budget, the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives, the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
the Department of the Interior, and the United States Bureau of 
Education, together with leaders of philanthropy and the trustees of 
Howard University. At this conference it was unanimously agreed 
that the time had come to establish Howard University on a first-class 
basis. 

ollowing this important conference, a study of all aspects of the 
educational program of Howard University was made by the officers 
thereof, under the supervision of the Office of Education. As a result 
of this study a definite program to establish Howard University on a 
first-class basis was worked out in every detail and a formula of 
financial support based upon the experience of State and Federal 
Governments with land-grant colleges and universities, was estab- 
lished and agreed upon by the educational leaders in the Office of 
Kducation, by the United States Commissioner of Education, by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and by the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives, dealing with the Interior bill. This 
program was commended to the Congress by the action of the entire 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives. 

The Congress swiftly and vigorously supported the agreed upon 
program. By successive steps it has raised the current appropriation 
rom $218,000 in 1928 to $2,675,000 in 1953, and has made substantial 
appropriations for buildings and physical plant improvements. 


PRESENT POSITION OF UNIVERSITY 


During the school year 1951-52 this institution served 4,811 
students (inclusive of the summer school) in its 10 schools and colleges, 
unely; graduate, liberal arts, engineering, and architecture, music, 
ocial work, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, law and religion. Religion 

ceives no support from Federal funds. All curricula are fully 
accredited by regional and national accrediting agencies; and I may 
ay we have just received a vote of Phi Beta Kappa, the national 
honor society, to establish a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa there. 


MASTER DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


On March 15, 1951, in pursuance of an appropriation of $50,000 
by the Congress of the United States for that purpose, the Public 
Buildings Service of the General Services Administration completed 

master development program for Howard University based upon a 
new thoroughly studied and revised program for the further develop- 
ment of Howard University, covering 26 pages, 17% by 20% inches, 
with detailed charts, graphs, appraisal, and Raa hacen: 

Two women’s dormitories have just been completed under this 
program. A new dental building is in course of construction, and 
four other buildings are ready for contractor’s bids. 
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The revised program calls for a total of 5,200 students. This num- 
ber includes raising the present enrollments in medicine and dentistry 
to 400 each, and the early establishment of graduate instruction and 
research leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

From this point onward, the program calls for no further increases 
in enrollment; but a concentration solely upon qualitative advance 
in staff and equipment and the completion of the well-planned physical 
plant. 

As to the present state of efficiency, it is our judgment that the 
institution is functioning well in every division with the following 
exceptions: a major shortage of personnel in the preclinical branches 
of medicine; a shortage of personnel in the college of liberal arts; 
and a rate of expenditure for supplies and equipment that is but 
slightly better than half the need; a salary scale for nonteaching 
personnel which is 11 percent below that now operative in the Govy- 
ernment; a grave inadequacy of space and equipment in its main 
teaching hospital (Freedmen’s Hospital); and an inherited deteriora- 
tion of plant brought over from the overloaded days of 7,231 students, 
which is too heavy to be remedied from current funds. 

[ would like to add an explanatory note, Mr. Chairman, to the 
effect that we have had to deal with two major problems which are 
not normal. One was the influx of these 2,624 returned soldiers. 
We expected our share of that burden to be about 900. Instead we 
got 2,624. The consequence was that the undergraduate colleges 
were more than doubled in less than 3 vears and we had to import 
13 temporary buildings on the campus and overload the entire plant. 
We have not recovered from it yet. 

The 13 new buildings were given to us by the Federal Government 
and they were brought to the grounds and erected, but we had to 
spend our regular operation and maintenance funds to lay the foun- 
dations of the buildings and to bring the utility services to them. 
We had, practically, to abandon the regular maintenance of the plant, 
and we have now accumulated about 44 items of deterioration which 
would cost approximately $250,000 to overcome and we have no way 
of overcoming them from current funds. 

That is our first major problem. 

The second has been the effect of inflation on teachers’ salaries 

Again and again in the last 4 years, and Congress has helped us 
greatly, Congress has undertaken every time they gave an increase 
to Government workers to at least bring our staff up to the minimum, 
that is the entrance salary of Federal employee ‘ss. But every time we 
have done that we have had to put in $30,000 to $60,000 of private 
funds. There is no way to take it out of our budget except to take 
it from money normally set up for supplies and equipment. The con- 
sequence is that we have greatly reduced the amount of supplies and 
equipment available for the teaching staff—from 18 percent of the 
budget to now about 9 percent. That is approximately half of what 
is needed for efficient instruction and operation. 

That has come about from prices beyond our control and because 
of our determination to serve these returned soldiers at whatever cost 
and to save our staff at whatever cost. 
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FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, what did you request of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Dr. Jonnson. In the Agency estimates which we sent to the Bureau 
of the Budget we asked for $2,815,000, in the regular request, and then 
we had a B budget of $298,000—altogether an amount of about 
$3,113,000. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you mean by a “‘B budget”? 

Dr. Jounson. The Federal Security Agency gave us a ceiling. Our 
first request of $2,815,000 was what we put in under that ceiling. 
But the Federal Security Agency knew from representations we had 
made to them that there were certain important items that we did not 
cet under that ceiling, so they permitted us to call attention to a 
limited number of these in what is called a B budget—a supporting 
estimate which is not entitled to first-class consideration but would 
have been given consideration in case of availability of funds beyond 
that stated when the ceiling was given. 

[ can total what we asked for under these circumstances. 


INCREASES REQUESTED IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


We asked in the first instance for $68,500 for additional personnel 
for the graduate school. That was designed to enable us to take the 
first step toward the establishment of instruction and research leading 
to the degree of doctor of philosophy. Congress has done a good job 
in building the university and the structure is complete except for one 
unit. We have yet to put in the doctor of philosophy degree. We 
would have done it a long time ago, if we had wanted an inferior 
degree; but we felt that in the one first-class university available to the 
Negro the degree should be sound if given at all; and so we have 
restrained our vanity. We want the man who receives it to be 
respected and sought after in the educational institutions of the 
United States. 

A second request was for $30,000 for additional teachers in the 
preclinical branches of medicine. 

And a third for repairs to boilers in the heat, light, and power 
plant, $41,000. 

These three items were in the A budget so far as regular salaries 
and expenses were concerned. In the B budget we had a supple- 
mentary request for four items. We first asked for $27,674 in order 
to enable us to bring our nonteaching salaries up to the minimum 
entrance salary in the Government. The Congress of the United 
States over a period of 15 years has enabled us to do this. But during 
the last Congress, across-the-board cuts were made which for the 
first time in 15 years left us in the position where we could not meet 
that minimum. The consequence is we are suffering greatly for a 
lack of first class nonteaching personnel. They are flowing from us 
like a steady stream and we have only the faithful nucleus. We 
constantly need to set up the training of new ones. 

The next item related to the B budget was the $40,000 for 2 items 
of boiler repair. The Bureau of the Budget thought it was important, 
so they went into the B budget and took that out and put it into the 
main budget. 
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Mr. Bussey. How much is that? 
Dr. Jonnson. $40,000. You will find that in the regular recom- 
mendation. The third was ‘Additional books and equipment re- 
quired for undergirding graduate work toward the doctor’s degree, 
$59,840.” I had a very careful study made by members of the faculty 
committee to discover what should be done with a view to meeting 
the minimum requirements to put the college of arts on a solid basis 
for conferring the doctor’s degree. They gave me the number of 
personnel and exactly where the personnel were needed and the exact 
amount of books and equipment needed. In this item I was under- 
taking to get that entire group of books, equipment, and so forth, to 
put the college of arts on a sound basis so we could offer the doctor's 
degree. 

Under item D is set forth this almost fatal handicap, “Emergency 
repair items for the operation of buildings and grounds, $170,486.’ 
That in some cases imperils the plant. The power plant is in critical 
condition. One of them is a threatened landslide under Slowe Hall, 
one of the buildings given to us by the Federal Government—a slide 
on which may turn a hundred thousand or a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars if we do not spend $3,000 or $4,000 to offset it at the 
present stage. 

We have 44 such items as that in the B ae. 

Mr. Bussey. Why wasn’t that put in the A budget? 

Dr. Jonnson. We could not get it under the ceiling. If you will 
notice the A budget has only three items of increase. The largest of 
them is the $40,000 we have put in there because of the obligation of 
our relationship to Freedmen’s Hospital. They are operating wholly 
on direct current. By far the larger proportion of medical equipment 
is made to operate on alternating current. They have been in a 
distressing situation for some time ‘asking, when will you give us the 
alternating current so we can use modern equipment. And Congress 
has very thoughtfully indicated before that they would make money 
available to do that. 

Then we thought we should put that item in. So the major item 
is $40,000 to put in the transformer vaults to make that current 
available to them. 


GENERATION OF 





ELECTRIC POWER 





Mr. Bussey. You generate your own current; 
Dr. Jounson. We do. 
Mr. Bussey. Has any study been made in regard to savings that 

could be effected by buying from Potomac E lectric Power Co.’ 

Dr. Jounson. I would like to answer that. We generate our own 
current with this exception—we have a fine relationship with Pepco. 
We put in a temporary line with them and that helps us out. When 
we first built this new power plant—— 

Mr. Bussey. What vear was that? 

Dr. Jounson. I do not remember. It was before 1932—or around 
1935 

Mr. Bussey. That is close enough. 

Dr. Jounson. It was of some concern to the Congress at that 
time. We had the Bureau of Mines study that. Naturally, we were 
interested. We had had the power. It was July 1936 when the 


do you not? 
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plant was erected. We were naturally interested in continuing the 
plant. It had been at Freedmen’s Hospital and Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital had been serving us and we had had light, heat, and power 
from them; but when we needed a larger facility, it appeared that 
Howard University was going to be the larger institution and the 
plant was established there. We were anxious to keep it, because 
we were operating an engineering school and one of the major re- 
sources would be to have such a plant of our own on our own grounds 
where we could train mechanical and electrical engineers in the plant. 
Congress was concerned to let us have this for the educational pur- 
pose, if it did not cost excessively. 

The Bureau of Mines made a very careful study at that time. 
They gave their judgment that Howard University could produce 
heat, light, and power at a cost that would be somewhat less than 
that which would prevail if we obtained the electricity from the elec- 
tric company. For the reason that during the largest part of the 
year when we are under the necessity of producing steam for the 
dormitories, hospital, and so forth, we can produce electricity as a 
byproduct of steam. That enables us to get electricity cheaper on 
the year-round basis than if we got it from Pepco. That was well- 
established by the Bureau of Mines. 

In recent years when this new program was developed—and this is 
it here, it has been very thoroughly done by the Public Buildings 
Services—one of the things they have done is to study carefully the 
entire question of the provision of utilities. When they first submitted 
their report they had not made a study of the question of electricity. 
But I spoke to Mr. Thorne who is here today and told him that this 
was a matter of concern to the Congress when the plant was first 
built, and I was sure it would be a matter of concern to them when 
this new program came forward, and I would appreciate it if he would 
have his experts in the Public Buildings Administration study the 
question again. 

I told him, of course, we were prejudiced for we wanted the plant 
for educational purposes. But he very properly said he could not 
take that into account. All he could do was make a thoroughly 
objective study, and if it came out in the way that we got the plant, 
well and good. But if not, it must be that way. 

So, a special study was made again and they came out with the 
same conclusion as when the plant was established originally, namely, 
that Howard University could produce electricity at a somewhat 
cheaper rate than would be available by purchase from the local 
utility by reason of the generation of the steam and the electrical 
production in the same group. 

Mr. Thorne will be able to speak to you about that. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. We will hear Mr. Thorne. The reason I ask 
about this item is that yesterday we heard testimony from the people 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital that their survey showed they could buy 
electricity from Pepco cheaper than they could generate it. And 
while there may be some good reason for this conclusion in the case 
of Howard University, it does seem to me that the problems are 
similar inasmuch as they have to generate heat for their buildings 
at St. Elizabeths as at Howard. Why do you believe that Howard 
University can generate its electricity more cheaply than the power 
company can do it? 

Mr. Tuorne. I cannot answer that question briefly. 
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SPECIAL 





STUDY 


Following this master plan and looking some distance ahead in 
connection with the program of Howard University they did ask us 
to make a specific study of this question at Howard. Our chief 
mechanical engineer, Mr. Goodwin, made a very thorough study 
and submitted a report which indicated that the university could, 
in our opinion, and in our studied judgment, produce this current 
cheaper than they could buy it. Mr. Goodwin is not available 
though he may be here shortly. But Mr. Madison, our assistant 
chief mechanical engineer is here and has the report with him. He 
can read the pertinent passage that will deal with Howard, not 
dealing with St. Elizabeths. 

Is it in order, Mr. Chairman, for Mr. Madison to make the state- 
ment concerning that? 

Mr. Bussey. It certainly is. Iam anxious to learn the reasons for 
the discrepancy between the two institutions in this item. If someone 
from your service is in a position to tell the committee why one loca- 
tion can develop its power more cheaply than it can buy power from 
Pepco while the other finds the opposite to be true, I would consider 
it extremely helpful. 

Mr. Tuorne. Possibly Mr. Madison can dwell on that as well 
He was not instrumental in making the determination at St. Eliza- 
beths. Mr. Goodwin did that. 

Mr. Bussry. Who in your service was responsible for that? 

Mr. THorne. Mr. Goodwin. The same man as was responsible for 
Howard. E. W. Goodwin is our chief mechanical engineer in such 
public building service. Mr. Madison is assistant chief and is not as 
familiar as Mr. Goodwin is with that matter. 

Mr. Bussey. In that event, rather than take up the time of all the 
men around the table, I wonder if it would not be wise to defer any 
further questions on that until Mr. Goodwin can testify and give us 
the information. 

Mr. TuHornpe. I can check with him on the telephone. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that will save everyone time. We would 
appreciate it if he could be here at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Srepuens. I would like to offer this on that point. The stud- 
ies there confused us as to why it was cheaper and better to provide 
the service at Howard. Our conclusion was, and I think we got it 
from Mr. Goodwin, that they have to generate steam at Howard for 
8 months of the year. At St. Elizabeths there is no heat for 2 or 3 
months, but there is lighting with a large consumption of electricity. 
Hence, there is no need for generating steam for that purpose. That 
was the answer we came up with. 
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CONVERTING TO ALTERNATING CURRENT 











Mr. Bussry. How much money is going to be required to convert 
the electric system at Howard University from D. C. to A. C. current? 

Mr. Tuorne. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Jounson. It will not be much. The principal problem of 
supplying electricity at Howard is the increased production at the 
new plant. You have a small leftover situation of D. C. current to 
handle. It will take only $40,000 to put in the transformers for 
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furnishing alternating current at Freedmen’s Hospital and a smaller 
sum will be necessary in the Medical School area but that can be 
done in connection with the entire problem for new electricity for 
the new preclinical medical building. 

Mr. Bussey. $40,000 is not the only amount you are considering, 
is it? Actually, you anticipate spending $350,000 in connection with 
this conversion. 


NON-FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR COLORED PEOPLE 


Dr. Jounson. May I say this, Mr. Chairman. Educationally—and 
this is an important point to us, we have the only accredited engineer- 
ing school broadly available to Negroes in the States where there are 
10,000,000 of them. As late as 1939 there were 31 accredited schools 
n that area with 25,0@0 students and not one was a Negro. Not one 
of these schools would receive a Negro, and there was nowhere in the 
area where those 10,000,000 Negroes lived, any effort to establish a 
first-class school for Negroes except at Howard University. We now 
have the only one. 

In engineering just as in medicine it is important to have clinical 
facilities; and it would be worth paying more for electricity even if 
ve had to do it—it would be worth paying substantially more for the 
production of electricity at Howard from its own plant just to have the 
clinical facility there for the actual training of electrical and mechanical 
engineers. Even if it would cost us more we would still come back and 
ask you to put the plant there to have a clinical facility. But instead 
of asking you for more, it is now clear that we would get the electricity 
for less. I hope you will keep the educational situation in mind. 

Mr. Bussey. Isn’t there an effort at the present time to overcome 
the lack of educational opportunities for Negroes? 

Dr. Jounson. We have a legal situation which will permit that in 
due course to be overcome; but there has been no beginning yet to 
overcome that situation in the field of engineering. 

Mr. Bussey. I had the impression that something was being done 
to see that Negro students are receiving the same facilities as white 
students, in the field of engineering as well as in other areas. 

Dr. Jonnson. We hope so and the legal situation will now permit 
that to be done. I hope, Mr. Chairman, you will not make too quick 
a decision. We can defeat our great purpose when we move too 
rapidly here. 

In the field of medicine the law has been operative for some 2 or 
3 years. But in the medical schools of the United States outside of 
Howard and Meharry there are less than 200 Negro medical students. 
When you bring a law to pass such as we have done—and it is ad- 
mirable—you cannot overcome in a day the accumulated deficiencies 
of the past 85 years. We have this today: The primary and sec- 
ondary educational system in the Southern States has been so poor 
for 80 years and is still so poor that if every registrar of every pro- 
fessions nl school in the Southern States would administer the admis- 
sion requirements fairly, the number of Negroes he would get into 
the professional schools in those States would be a very small per- 
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centage indeed, because the undergirding educational structure for 
Negroes is so poor that it does not allow them to compete. 

Let me give you figures. The primary and secondary educational 
system of the United States in 1946 was like a skyscraper 60 stories 
high. The best primary and secondary education would be in a Stat: 
like New York where some classrooms of 23 students cost as much as 
$6,000 a year. If you take an express elevator and go down in the 
basement of that building, you would find a class of Negro students in 
Louisiana and Mississippi getting an education with 23 students il 
the classroom costing less than $100 a year. That is the range, $100 
to $6,000 a year. 

Let us look at the averages. The average expenditure in the United 
States was $1,800 for a classroom of 23 children. North of the Mason 
Dixon line it was $2,200. For all the Negroes in the Southern States 
the average was $400. That is, the primary arftl secondary education 
for the average Negro child, including the children of the veteran 
was less than one quarter as good as the average for the country. 

You cannot pass a law that opens the doors of medical colleges and 
engineering schools in those States and by the mere possession ‘of that 
law effective ly open those professional schools to Negroes. You hay: 
to build the entire structure from the ground up. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
This morning, when we recessed, we were discussing the matter of 
generating electric current at Howard U niversity for the university 


and Freedmen’s Hospital. I had mentioned the fact that yesterday 
we had testimony from the men representing St. Elizabeths Hospital 
to the effect that they could buy their current from the local public 
utility much more cheaply than they could manufacture it. On 
the other hand, according to Mr. Johnson’s testimony this morning, 
Howard University can manufacture its own current much more 
cheaply than it can ver it from the local public utility. 

It was thought that Mr. Goodwin could give us the answer to that 
problem. The committee will appreciate your explanation, Mr 


Goodwin. 
COST OF GENERATION VERSUS PURCHASE OF ELECTRIC CURRENT 


Mr. Goopwin. We made a survey some years ago at St. Elizabeths 
I am sorry, sir, I do not have a copy of that survey now. But, as a 
result of it, we determined that it was cheaper up there to buy than 
it was to generate, and that money was appropriated and the changes 
were made, and they are buying up there at the present time. 

Sometime later we made a survey at Howard University, and I do 
have that report with me. And we have three different stages of 
building construction up there. And as a result of that survey we 
found that to generate the power on the first stage would cost a little 
over $31,000 a year, to purchase it would cost around $68,000 per 
year. 

Then, as we progressed into the second stage, the cost of venerating 
would be a little over $65,000, and the cost of purchased power would 
be a little over $87,000. 
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On the third stage the generated power would cost something over 
000 a year as against $91, 000 a year for pure hased power. 

\Mr. Bussey. Will vou explain to the committee, please, what you 
n bs the different ‘‘stages”’? 

\ir. Goopwin. It is the number of the buildings. 

\ir. Bussey. Number of the buildings? 

\ir. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

\ir. Bussey. And has that a relationship to particular years? 

\ir. Goopwin. Yes. There was a building program up there, 
ind it was so many buildings would be in this stage, and then so many 
additional buildings, and then the final. 

\ir. Bussey. What years did those three stages cover? 

\ir. Goopwin. I am sorry, sir. Maybe Dr. Johnson could tell you. 

Dr. Jonnson. They did not go by years, sir. 

\ir. Buspey. Let me put the question another way then. In 
what years were these surveys made for the three stages of buildings? 

Mr. Goopwin. These were all made at the same time, in May 1951. 

Mr. BusBey. May 1951? 

\ir. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

\(r. Buspey. There were no surveys made before May 1951 as to 

. difference in cost of generating the electricity and purchasing it 
commercially? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Oh, quite a while ago when the institution was first 
setup. But, in our recent study of the institution up there, the survey 

. power was made in 1951. 

Now, the question came to me as to why there would be a difference 

Howard University from what we had at St. Elizabeths. The use 
of the two institutions is entirely different. For instance, at St. 


Klizabeths there is quite a night load of electric-power consumption, 
whereas the corresponding heating load has dwindled off. They allow 
he building to cool off during the night. Whereas at Howard Uni- 
versity a lot of those buildings are dark in the evening, whereas they 
would be illuminated at St. Elizabeths. So, the heating load and the 
lectrical load more nearly correspond. 

Unless there are some questions, that is all I have. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN STUDIES 


Mr. Bussey. What were the different factors taken into considera- 
tion in determining the cost of generating electricity at Howard 
University? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, they had a plant there that was in the process 
of generating, and we could use their cost of generation up there and 
estimate the cost of generation of any additional equipment that we 
might have to purchase to augment their capacity up there. That 
was fixed. 

Furthermore, we did not in our estimates of cost carry anything 
in there for the fixed charges for the equipment which would be 
bandoned if we went to the Potomac Electric Power Co. But in 
bringing in two feeders, which we thought would be necessary from 
the Potomac Electric Power Co., we would have to install a very 
expensive setup of high-voltage switchgear. They were going .to 

ipply us 13,000 volts up there, and that switchgear was really 
expensive—more so than the additional generating equipment. And 
those all entered into the cost. 
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Mr. Busspry. You mean the Potomac Electrical Power Co. would 
not stand the cost of installation in order to get the power outlet at 
Howard? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. To sell the electricity? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

In all of our buildings of any size around Washington they come 
into the premises with this high voltage and we meter it at high 
voltage, and then we make the installation of the high-voltage equip- 
ment, transforming it down to the low voltage we have to use through- 
out the building. 

The Triangle Building down there, they have those transformers 
sprinkled around throughout the building wherever the load center 
develops, and we meter it at high voltage. 

Mr. Bussey. Howard University in its request for appropriations 
is asking for a $40,000 increase in order to furnish alternating current 
to Freedmen’s Hospital. And Freedmen’s Hospital is asking fo: 
$350,000 to change over its electrical system. I presume there will 
be a lot of additional costs in connection with the generating plant 
itself? 


ADDITIONAL COSTS 


Mr. Goopwin. Well, if I understand your question correctly, sir, 
the rewiring that is necessary in Freedmen’s Hospital in order to use 
alternating current in there would be the same whether the current 
was actually supplied from their own plant or from the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. 

Mr. Bussey. Is this turbogenerator, indicated in the schedule as a 
part of the program of construction of buildings at Howard Uni- 
versity, considered necessary to get this plan in operation? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir, and that was contemplated in the compari- 
sons for both stage 2 and stage 3. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, stage 3 takes into consideration the 
entire building program as projected in this schedule? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, I will have this schedule put in 
the hearings at this point. 

(The schedule is as follows:) 
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\ir. Bussey. In determining the cost of generating electricity was 
any capital expenditure taken into consideration? 
\ir. Goopwin. Yes, sir; in the new equipment that we contemplated 
that was figured in. 
Mr. Bussey. Mr. Goodwin, would you furnish for the record a 
eakdown of the various costs and the factors that were taken into 
consideration in determining the cost of generating and cost of buying 
electricity? 
\ir. Goopwin. I think we could furnish you a copy of the report, 
the complete report. 
\ir. Bussey. How long is it? We try to keep down the printing 
ts of these hearings as much as we can. 
\Mir. Goopwin. Thirteen pages. I mean you could excerpt it to 
‘own satisfaction. 
he information is as follows:) 


Cost or ELectric Power 


GENERATED POWER 
The average cost of generated power as previously calculated from station 
ords in a way to form a fair comparison with purchased power is $0.00664 per 
owatt-hour, and on the basis of this figure the annual costs of electric current 
, 2, and 3 are as follows: 

6,715,970 kilowatts at $0.00664 equals $44,594.04. 

8,934,805 kilowatts at $0.00664 equals $59,327.11 

9,687,790 kilowatts at $0.00664 equals $64,326.93. 

These figures contain no fixed charges for the required change in the switch- 
ard, because they are simply comparison figures and the switchboard should be 
placed regardless of power source. However, an investment charge must be 
ade to the stage 2 and 3 figures to carry the cost of additional current generating 
spacity. It is assumed the new capacity will cost about $300,000 with annual 
arrying charges of $20,000 per year which will revise the above costs lo 

Stage 1: $44,594 per year. 

Stage 2: $79,327 per year. 

Stage 3: $84,326 per year. 

l'o the costs hereinbefore, for stages 1, 2, and 3, credit should be allowed for 

loss in revenue for utilization of exhaust steam in the event that electric 
power is purchased from the utility company. 

This loss of revenue is computed on the basis of the 100 percent peak load for 

uch of the 8-hour periods for stage 1 which would be the maximum possible 
exhaust steam output obtainable from the turbo-generating equipment. The 
itilization of such exhaust steam is based on a 7-month period which is considered 
to be a conservative estimate for the steam heating period. On this basis the 
maximum estimated daily electric output would be 28,000 kilowatt-hours or an 

ual output of 10,080,000 kilowatt-hours. This results in 5,880,000 kilowatt- 
hours when prorated for a. 7-month period. 

The amount (in pounds) of exhaust steam for the 5,880,000 kilowatt-hours 
for a 7-month period is computed on the basis of 1,250 B. t. u. heat content per 
pound of steam at the turbine throttle and the exhaust steam 960 B. t. u. per 
pound, leaving 260 B. t. u. per pound for electric generation. At 3,413 B. t. u.’s 
per kilowatt-hour this results in approximately 12 pounds of steam per kilowatt- 
hour. The total supply of exhaust steam for the estimated 5,880,000 kilowatt- 
hours for the 7-month period therefore will be 70,580,000 pounds available for 
heating purposes. The average cost of steam taken from the university’s power 
plant records is $0.7639 per thousand pounds, resulting in a total cost of $53,900 
which amount represents the maximum loss in revenue from exhaust steam 
utilized from electric generation when electric power is purchased from the 
utility company. If it is assumed that only 25 percent of this amount ($13,475) 
can be recovered in actual operation the final evaluated costs for stages 1, 2, and 
3, will then be $31,119.04, $65,852.11, and $70,851.93, respectively. 
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PURCHASED POWER 


The estimated annual cost for purchased electric power, including transfor 
losses and peak load demand charges as computed from the utility compa: 
rates will be as follows: 

(a) Stage 1: 6,715,970 kilowatt-hours annually plus 30,000 kilowatt-hours 
transformer losses equals 6,745,970 kilowatt-hours annually at $0.0091 
kilowatt-hour, or $61,390.! 

(b) Stage 2: 8,934,805 kilowatt-hours annually plus 30,000 kilowatt-hours 
transformer losses equals 8,964,805 kilowatt-hours annually at $0.009 per kilow: 
hour, or $80,685.! 

(c) Stage 3: 9,687,790 kilowatt-hours annually plus 30,000 kilowatt-hours 
transformer losses equals 9,717,790 kilowatt-hours annually at $0.00875 
kilowatt-hour, or $85,030.! 


Recapitulation—comparative costs 
I 


rated power $31, 119 
sed power 68, 040 


COMMENTS 


From the above recapitulation it seems logical to provide the required additional 
electric power by installing additional generating equipment and continue the 
operation of the present plant. 

It will be noted that in the above figures no amounts as such have been included 
for investment charges or obsolescence for the present equipment. These wer 
omitted in the first case because we needed comparison figures and the investment 
had been made. The figures did include some maintenance charges, and presum- 
ably the turbogenerators have already earned much of this replacement cost 
It is possible that some charge should be made for the newly installed diesel 
generator. If as much as $1,000 per year is considered proper for such a charge, 
it could be taken from the calculated difference in cost between generated and pur- 
chased power, but would probably materialize from the low-pressure steam charge 
as the actual recovery will, undoubtedly, exceed the assumed 25 percent. 

There are advantages in each method of supplying the electric power. To the 
cost advantage in generation there is the educational advantage to engineering 
students of a modern plant. If current were purchased there would be the advan- 
tage of regulated voltage and frequency and virtually unlimited reserve power for 
expa sion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


As previously recommended, the direct-current light and power load should be 
changed to alternating current and such small amounts of direct current as may 
be required in laboratories and elsewhere should be provided by small rectifiers or 
motor-generators located near the load. The large generating and converting 
quipment in the power plant should be removed. 

The high-voltage switchboard should be rebuilt with equipment of safe capacity. 

A new bleeder turbine of about 1,000 kilowatts capacity should be installed 
alongside the present turbines, and after the conversion of the present direct- 
current loads to alternating current the Ames engine should be replaced by another 
diesel similar to the one in place. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT, 1947-53 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Johnson, under salaries and expenses, what has 
been the enrollment for each of the last 5 years and the current 
enrollment? If you do not have it, you can furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Jounnson. In 1947 it was 7,120; 1948, 7,231; 1949, 6,699; 1950, 
12; 1951, 5,069; 1952, 4,811. 


‘ 


0, 


! To these costs must be added the estimated ad/itional interest 9nd depreci>tion charges on the estime ted 
capital investment of $25,000 for the installation of the two 1,500 ki lovolt amperes, 13.2 kilovolt 4,000/2,300 
volt, 3-phise $ together with the necessary 15-xilovolt swite reir tnstaliation and commections 
These ct harg re mputed at $6,680 annually, thereby making the 1al costs for stages 1, 2, and 3, $72,080, 


$67,335, and $91,680, respective 
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Now the gross enrollment for this year is not calculable at the 
present moment, but our judgment is that it will be about 4,500. 


INCOME FROM NON-FEDERAL SOURCES 


\Mir. Busspny. I am puzzled by the fact that the payment from 
non-Federal sources is approximately the same in the estimate for 
54 as it was in 1948, while the Federal appropriation has increased 
$700,000 in that same period of time, notwithstanding the fact 
t enrollment has been going down. 
\ir. Jounson. I think if 1 were in your position those figures 
ld strike me too. 


STUDENT FEES 


Let me address myself to the first thing. It must be noted by 
yu in the first instance that it is quite remarkable that although the 
nrollment has been going down, the income from private sources is 

as good in 1954 as it was in 1948 when the enrollment was 7,231. 
That means that we have increased the fees of the students. 

Now that has been very painful to us because we are dealing with 
the situation in which the Negro people as a whole in the States of 
their majority residence are at a gross disadvantage in public edu- 
cation. We hoped to build Howard University in such a way that 
the fees would approximate the fees assessed to students in the areas 
of the States in which the Negroes live. 

We have not been able to do that. The fees at Howard University 

re much higher, both in their annual amounts and in their percentage 
of the budget than any or all of the Southern States in which Negroes 
live. That is, although we are trying to build here an institution 
which would give the Negroes 

Mr. Bussry. You get students from other than Southern States. 

Mr. Jounson. | know we do, but we are building on that basis. 

Well, I will take the country as a whole. I will say sweepingly 
and without any hesitation whatsoever that the fees at Howard 
University are higher than the fees in publicly supported institutions 
n the United States as a whole, and that the percentage relationship 
of the student fees at Howard University to the total budget places 
the student fees at a much higher percentage than in all other insti- 
tutions of public support in the United States combined. 

Mr. Bussey. By the phrase ‘‘public support,’”’ you mean State 
institutions? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the tuition charged in 1948 at Howard 
University? 

Mr. Jounson. The tuition varied, but for the larger portions of the 
students it was $150 per year. That is in the College of Liberal Arts 
and the College of Pharmacy and the Graduate School. That is for 
the overwhelming majority of the students at Howard University the 
fee was $150, although in medicine it was $350. 

Mr. Bussey. Now what is the fee today comparable to the $150 
fee in 1948? 

Mr. Jounson. In the liberal arts it is $213, im medicine it is $450. 
You will find very few institutions of public support in the United 
States that have comparable fees. On the whole their fees are much 
less all over the United States. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. Bussey. Tell us about the scholarships of the university? 

Mr. Jounson. The scholarships of the university constitute our 
major area of disadvantage. With scholarships and work aid alto- 
gether, we approximate about $125,000, when the total tuition turned 
in by students approximates $850,000. That is, we are a poor school 
in that respect, and our needs in that area are greater by comparison 
than any other school, but our funds are smaller. 


ENDOWMENTS . 


Mr. Bussey. Does the school have any endowment funds? 

Mr. Jonnson. Approximately $2 million. 

Mr. Bussey. How long have they been at $2 million? 

Mr. Jonnson. It has been growing, sir. I would say it has been 
S or 9 years ago it was a million dollars, approximately. 

Mr. Nasrir. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Has there been any concerted effort on the part of 
anyone to get more non-Federal funds for the school? 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, yes. From time to time we have substantial 
contributions, from philanthropy and from private persons. In 
recent years we have received 2 major gifts from private persons, 1 
from a colored man who gave us about $400,000. We cannot use it 
until his principal heir becomes deceased, and we do not know how 
many vears that will be because she is young. But we got about 
$400,000 there. And we got about $400,000 from a member of our 
board of trustees, who, by the way, did something with that $400,000 
that has never been done in American education: She set up a system 
for the development of fellowships for the training of dentists. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that somewhere along the line a 
stronger appeal for contributions and bequests should have been 
made to the people of the country, so that you would have an endow- 
ment fund of more than $2 million. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Jonnson. We had an understanding with the Federal Gov- 
ernment some years ago, Mr. Chairman, on which we were working, 
namely, that the Federal Government would develop Howard Uni- 
versity into a first-class institution and establish a first-class physical 
plant; that 15 years from that day they would require the board of 
trustees to have acquired an endowment and such income from 
private sources'as would reduce the Federal appropriation to approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the total income. The Federal Government has 
not fully carried out that program. That agreement was made 20 
vears ago. 

Ve were on our way to do it when the first depression came, but 
the program has been hampered, and we are just now in the midst 
of that program. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you carried out your end of it? 

Mr. Jonnson. We will, sir. Within 15 years after the Government 
finishes this plant and establishes a first-class institution, we will 
bring the Government appropriation down to 50 percent. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you base that on? 
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\ir. Jounson. Well, I base it on confidence that the very existence— 

the same kind of confidence we based it on in the first instance, 

namie the very existence of an institution of that quality for a 

inority with the historical background of the Negro people would 

0- nspire their support. 

ed You see philanthropy knows that it cannot develop this institution 

| alone. This is an immense institution. There always exists among 

mn | them a fear that if they take too active a part at the time when the 

Federal Government itself is developing the institution, the Federal 
Government may withdraw its hand. 


PRIVATE FINANCIAL COOPERATION 


Now years ago the General Education Board and the Julius Rosen- 
ald Fund pe formed what they considered to be the most significant 
rvice that could be performed in relation to this institution. 
(he Government wanted to know whether private philanthropy 
would be interested in seeing this become a first-class institution. 
f Immediately the General Education Board and the Julius Rosenwald 
fund put up a million dollars for the purchase of the land for this 
stitution. We have acquired 5 or 6 acres of additional land, so that 
entire physical program projected by the Federal Government is 
ow in position to go forward without the purchase of a single other 
dditional acre of land. Now that was done by the General Education 
| Board and the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
, General Education Board also gave us the first $250,000 toward 
$500,000 endowment to get the program of the preclinical branches of 
) medicine started. They also gave us $75,000 for the training of the 
preclinical medical specialists, the first ones of the Negro race ever 
trained in the country. ‘Their interest is strong. 
| may say that a wise man acquainted with modern philanthropy 
light raise some questions about the confidence that I expressed just 
now as to the ease with which an endowment like that could be raised, 
because the Federal portion of the contribution to Howard University 
today would require at 4 percent a net of $70 million of endowment. 
\nd yet, if the Federal Government had not done what it has done at 
loward University, it would be in a position at this moment of the 
greatest conceivable embarrassment in the world, namely, that it 
would have a minority of 15 million Negro people regarding whose 
education there would not be in existence a 1 single first-class university. 
Mr. Bussey. I believe that your modesty with respect to your 
accomplishments at the university, Doctor, is keeping you from ob- 
taining a lot of funds for special purposes. You have not sufficiently 
informed the people, the public at large, of what you are doing. 
: Mr. Jounson. Well, let us take a look at what is happening now. 


DATE AND TERMS OF AGREEMENT 


Mr. Bussey. When was that agreement made between the uni- 
versity and the Federal Government? 

Mr. Jonnson. Around 1931. 

Mr. Bussey. 1931? 

Mr. Jonnson. Approximately. 

Mr. Bussey. And that was to be for how long? 
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Mr. Jounson. Twenty years. That is what it was estimated { 
the governmental objective would be accomplished in—20 years 

Mr. Bussey. Could you furnish a copy of that agreement to th, 
committee? 

Mr. Jounson. Indeed, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure the members would like to see it. It should 
also be in the record for the general information of anyone interested 
in this matter. 

(The following was submitted in answer to the request for a copy 
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of the “agreement’’ between the Federal Government and Howard 
University referred to in Dr. Johnson’s testimony:) 







The program of development here referred to is a document of 67 pages a 
titled ‘‘A Report to the Board of Trustees of Howard University and the Congr 
of the U nited States on a Program of Development of Howard University F: 
1931-32 to 1940-41.” The specific paragraph on financial support, referred ¢ 
appears on page 46, as follows: 

‘That for a period of 10 years, or until the physical plant development progra 
is completed, the Congress of the United States will contribute to the support, 
maintenance, and development of Howard University, annual sums not to exceed 
66.4 percent of the total budget—the median line percentage of public support 
now granted to land-grant colleges and universities |—it being understood that 
immediately after the completion of the physical plant development progran 
the trustees will undertake to increase the private endowment of the universit 
at such a rate as, within a period of 10 and not to exceed 15 vears, shall redu 
the proportion of Government support to less than 50 percent of the total budget 




























(CoMMITTEE NoTE.—The committee was subsequently advised that 
the report referred to above was prepared by the Office of Education 
The quoted paragraph is from that report.) 





UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND 











Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I was going to say that you have 
in existence today what is called the United Negro College Fun 
This United Negro College Fund represents an effort on the part of 
private philanthropy to support private institutions for the Negro 
people. That fund has been in existence now how long? 

Mr. Narrit. About 10 years. 

Mr. Jounson. About 10 years. The total amount raised by that 
fund in 1 year after 10 years of effort, approximates a million and a 
half dollars a year for 33 institutions, with the assistance of major 
publicity, television, newspapers, and radio. 

Mr. Busrry. That fund covers too much territory for your pur- 
poses. I suggest that you get a committee concentrating on Howard 
University. A great many people are giving substantial endowments 
these days because they are able to write off those sums for income-tax 
purposes. They would also give to Howard University. 

Mr. Jounson. I am greatly encouraged by our optimism, and w 
certainly do not feel that we ought to de lay doing that. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think that you should be so modest about 
your accomplishments out there. 

Mr. Jounson. I wish I could feel, Mr. Chairman, that the great 
business leaders of this country in any large way had a strong sense 
of moral responsibility in this area. If they do, it has yet to appear 








1 As the median percentage varies somewhat from year to year, the percentage given was chosen as o! 
representing an equitable ficure lying between the median percentages for the years ending June 30, 192s, 
and June 30, 1929. (See Office of Education Bulletins 1929, No. 13, and 1930, No. 28, entitled ““Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities,’’ by Walter J. Greenleaf.) 
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\ir. Busspey. I am afraid it has not been brought to their attention 
. the proper manner. I cannot help believing that hundreds of 
people would be interested in this institution. 

| recall one example of what I mean in this connection. Years ago 

book agent would come to the home of a friend of mine to sell her 
books, and the first thing she thought of was buying a set of those 
hooks for Howard University. I am sure there are other people who 
would take an interest in Howard University if it were brought to 
their attention. 

STUDENT-TEACHER RATIO 


What is the present ratio between student and teacher at Howard? 

\ir. Jonnson. That varies in relation to the different colleges. 
[ can give it to you in detail, sir. 

\ir. Bussey. Would you furnish for the record a table showing that 

tio for the various schools between 1948 and the present? 

\Ir. Jounson. Would you like me to do it now, sir, or prefer me to 
put it in the record? 

\ir. Bussey. You can just furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

\ir. Bussey. I would also like you to bring up to date the tables 
that appeared on pages 98 and 99 of last year’s hearings record. 

\(r. Jounson. I will be glad to do that, sir. 

The information is as follows:) 


Taste I.—Ratio of students to teachers,! each school and college (excluding summer 
and evening), Howard University, 1948-53 


| 
1948 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 


SCHOOL OR COLLEGE | | | 

hool2 | } | } 
te schoo ia | 9; - e x kK 7 
ral arts? arene ers oe ae } 20. 0 17.0 16.1 15.4 | 15. 6 15.7 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

Engineering and architecture - 23.0} 20.0) 17.3} 14:7 13.7 | 11.5 
Music — 8.0 8.0 7.6 7.9 | 6.6 7.0 
Social work . : 16.0 14.0 15.6 16. 2 13.6 13. 2 
Medicine $ | 4.0 4.0 3.5 3.6 3.3 | 3.4 
Dentistry a6 : 9.0 10.0 10.4 9.8 8.6 8.2 
Pharmacy 29.0 30.0 31.3 34.0 32. 2 30. 0 
Law : 15.0 17.0 15.4 12.4 11.0 | 11.0 
Religion 5.0 6.0 7.4 5.5 4.6 6.0 
Average for professional schools 10.2 9.5 9.0 8.2 7.4 7.3 
A verage for university as a whole aie 15.3 14.0 12.4 11.6 10.2 | 10.0 


Full-time equivalent in each case. 
1 This is the ratio of teachers to students in liberal arts and the graduate school only. The ratio of teachers 
) students in the fall liberal arts student body including students served in engineering, music, and phar- 
iacy is as follows: 1948, 1 to 21.6; 1951, 1 to 17.7; 1952, 1 to 15.6; 1953, 1 to 15.7. The objective is 1 to 14,1 
‘ This figure taken by itself is misleading. The medical faculty is divided into 2 parts: (1) The preclinical 
culty serves half the medical school enrollment plus half the dental school. (2) The clinical faculty serves 
alf the medical student body, plus all interns and all residents, and at the same time serves all the indoor 
nd outpatient sick at Freedmen’s Hospital. For example, in 1951, 27.5 preclinical teachers served 250 
edical and dental students, at a ratio of 1 teacher to 9.1 students (shortage of more than 30 teachers). The 
cal faculty of 50 teachers, served 145 medical students, 68 interns, residents, and fellows and served a 
sily average of 408.8 indoor patients plus 275.3 outpatients at Freedmen’s Hospital. 
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Taste II.—-Enrollment at Howard University, gross and full-time equivalen 
1945-46 to 1952-53 


| Full-tin 





















































| Full-time 





Year |, “noes equivalent Year | Gross equivalent 

1940 1,601 || 1947 7, 120 ) 
1941 | 1,652 || 1948 | 7, 231 | Ons 
1942 | 1,656 || 1949 6, 699 | 557 
1943 | 1,912 1950 5, 712 | 4.8 

1944 | 2 091 || 1951 | 5, 069 | ‘9 
1945 2,799 || 1952 a 4, 811 87 
3, 100 1953 estimate .. ----| 4, 506 428 


1946___- 
| | 


TaBLeE III. —Full-time-equivalent enrollment, by schools and colleges, 1947-53 


| 





School or college 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 | 1S 
| 
1. Graduate school 223 266 302 300 286 264 | 
2. Liberal arts 3, 339 3, 376 3, 030 2, 384 1, 992 1, 734 | ] 
(a) Total undergradu- | 
ate and graduate 3, 562 3, 642 3, 332 2, 684 2, 278 | 1, 998 | 1, 79 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
3. Engineering and architec- | 
ture 478 545 476 404 353 294 265 
4. Music 179 203 229 226 194 | 164 (8 
5. Social work 131 127 121 | 139 136 128 | 
6. Medicine 270 278 287 285 290 | 294 20 
7. Dentistry 163 169 192 212 230 | 219 2 
8. Pharmacy 121 158 189 197 217 203 18 
9. Law 126 135 149 140 120 | 102 v5 
10. Religion 36 39 45 58 49 | 38 ; 
(b) Total professional 1, 504 1, 649 | 1, 688 1, 661 1, 589 | 1, 442 1,351 
(c) Total regular 
schools and col- | 
leges 5, 066 5, 291 5, 020 4, 345 3, 867 3, 440 | 3, 1% 
11. Evening school.- _ 229 or ‘ i hei 
12. Summer school 770 678 537 476 369 430 278 
6, 065 6, 268 5, 557 4, 821 4, 236 3, 870 3, 428 


TaBLeE IV.—Siatement of income! for 6 years, fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 

















1952 
Fiscal year— 
tities ieee See en cles tiapeti dialed taateaiatee 
1952 | 1951 1950 | 1949 1948 1947 
| | 
Educational and general | | | | 
Student fees | $960,388 | $851,322 | $963,678 | $980, 580 |$1, 078, 157 $986, 508 
Endowment income: | | | 
General io | 9, 690 | 9, 474 9, 619 8, 978 7, 215 5, 569 
Restricted _____- * .-| 38,935 | 46,081 | 35,877 37, 302 27, 922 22, 24 
Federal appropriations ?_ _. 2, 709, 270 | 2, 500,300 (42,819,759 | 2,209,913 | 2, 109, 084 1, 588, 635 
Gifts and grants (other than | 
student aid)__- 208,672 | 190,830 146,135 166, 953 98, 415 80, 534 
Sales and services of educational | | 
departments _- yn 57, 390 | 47, 027 | 40, 885 34, 309 35, 107 85, 846 
Other income_...... : 8, 147 6, 772 3, 004 4, 484 3, 673 3, 104 
Total, educational and general | 4,082,492 | 3, 651,806 | 4,018,957 | 3,442,519 | 3,359, 573 2, 722, 443 
Auxiliary enterprises... _.-| 944,845 904,788 | 978, 544 | 1, 085, 262 812, 868 584, 446 
Other noneducational income: | | | 
Endowment income (student | | | 
aid) | 16, 519 | 13, 563 | 13, 043 | 11, 789 10, 819 9, 037 
Gifts and grants (student aid) _--} 5, 370 | 11, 543 11, 980 } 9, 653 | 10, 22 13, 389 
Total income ¢ ...| 5,049, 226 | 4, 581, 700 | 5,022, 524 | 4, 549,223 | 4,193,462 | 3,329,315 
Percentage of Federal appropriation | 
to total current-fund income ._ 53.6 5A. 57 56.31 | 48. 58 | 50. 29 47.72 








1 Data from treasurer’s annual reports. 

? Appropriations for plans and specifications and construction of buildings not included. 

3 Includes retroactive pay increase for fiscal year 1949. 

¢ Reimbursement from Freedmen’s Hospital for salaries of clinical technicians not included here, Re- 
imbursement is shown as reduction of expense. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR CAMPUS MEETINGS 


Mr. Bussey. What is your rule at the university in permitting 
various organizations to hold meetings on the campus or in the various 
yuildings of the school? 

Mr. Jounson. In general, sir, any organization that exists in—in 
the first place, we lay down this regulation, that the buildings at 
Howard University primarily exist for educational purposes. We do 
not undertake at all to maintain a set of buildings for public accom- 
modation, and we do not acknowledge any obligation to be a part of 
the public accommodations in the city of Washington in any broad 
way. 

We, therefore, have a basic principle, namely, that whatever 

ganization wishes to hold any kind of a meeting or dinner or whatnot 
at Howard U niversity must presumably be an “educational organiza- 
tion or it must be so closely related to one of the educational functions 
in the university that the dean or responsible head of that function 
would endorse and sponsor the meeting. And that is the way it comes 
to take place; in every case that must be done. 

Mr. Sranton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, if an organization wants to hold 
meeting on the campus, some dean has to sponsor that organization, 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. In some cases, in rare cases, it might 
be the business manager. For example, suppose the National Negro 
Business League wants to hold a dinner at Howard University. The 
public relations officer might say, ‘Mr. President, we are engaged in 
the business of raising scholarships, and we have a department of 
business administration. I want to second, or I would take the 
primary responsibility in bringing this organization because of its 
public-relations possibilities.’”” That might be done. 

In a rare case, a general administrative officer will sponsor, but in 
the overwhelming majority of the cases it is an educational officer 
that will sponsor. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any committee in the university that makes 
a check concerning these organizations to be sure they are thoroughly 
American and that no Communist organization is permitted to hold a 
meeting on the campus? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think we accomplished that by hewing straight to 
our principle. We think we are all but a hundred percent successful 
in the respect you speak of. 

Mr. Bussry. Does the business manager or the registrar or someone 
else keep a list of these organizations that hold meetings on the 
campus? 

Mr. Jonnson. No, there is no specific—the secretary’s office 
perhaps. 

Mr. Naprir. I was going to say I had charge of that for years, 
and I kept no lists, but I know the organizations that were approved. 
I do not handle it any more. Mr. Stanton here handles it. He has 
been handling it for the past year. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you furnish a list for the benefit of the com- 
mittee of the organizations that have been permitted to hold meetings 
on the campus for the last 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Stanton. We will do, that. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it very much. 
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PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


{mounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 


Appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance availabk 


231, 311 











Total available for obligation ‘ 286, 811 
Balance availabk n subsequent year 244. 879 
Oblig ons incurred 41 929 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1952 actual 
I plar $1, 430 
2. Wo dormitories 2 130 
* Engineering building 5A 
4. Dental building 270 
Law school building 9792 
6. I greenhouse building 990 
7 stration building 38] 
8 lormitories 
+. Auditorium-fine arts building 1, 063 
10. Science Hall alterations 43 
11. Preclinical medical building 1,301 
12. Pharmacy building 5, 509 
13. Utilities extension 
Obligations incurred . 41. 939 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


07 Other contractual services. $40, 509 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


07 Other contractual services 


SUMMARY 


07 Other contractual serviec ‘ 41, 939 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 1952 actual 


$303, 897 
41, 939 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 


Obligations ineurred during the year 


345, 836 


Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 193, 018 


Total expenditures 152, 818 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations \ 152, 818 


Out of prior authorizations....-. 


$55, 500 | 


1953 estimate 


$30, 000 
244, 872 


274, 872 
12, 384 


262, 488 


1973 estimats 


$2, 360 
2, 359 
2, 360 
84, 409 
157, 160 
13, 840 


262, 488 


1953 estimat 


$262, 488 


262, 488 


| 1953 estimate 


| $193, 018 | 


262, 488 


455, 506 


272, 416 








f 30, 000 
\ 242, 416 


183, 090 | 


1954 estin 


| 1954 estir 
2, O14 
2 i 
25. 000 
6 IR4 
1954 estimate 
$67, 384 
67, 384 


1954 estimate 


$183, 090 
67, 
250, 474 
17, 384 









50, 000 
183, 090 


Mr. Bussey. Let us move to “Plans and specifications.” On 
page 13 you have a summary of the projects which make up this 


request. 


We'will put that in the record at this point. 
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[he table-is as follows:) 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 


Increase (+ 





1953 esti- 1954 esti- 
Item mate mate - yes = 
propriation or estimate $30, 000 $55, 000 + $25, 000 
ions: 1. Prior year balance available +-244, 872 +12, 384 — 232, 488 
tions: 1. Balance available in subsequent years 12, 384 | 12, 384 
i] obligations 202, 485 67, 384 | 195, 104 
APPLICATION OF FUNDS 
Law school building . $2, 360 $2, 064 $206, 
gy-greenhouse build 2, 359 2, O64 295 
A inistration building 2, 360 2, 064 296 
4. Men’s dormitories 84, 409 2, 064 82, 34 
Preclinical medical building 157, 160 32, 064 125, 096 
‘ irmacy building 13, 840 2, 064 11, 776 
ti extension 25, 000 +-25 (KM) 
tal obligations 262, 488 67, 384 195, 104 


BUDGET REQUESTS AND AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. The summary shows money being spent on projects 
1, 2, 3, and 6. 

Mr. Stanton. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. And the only new pro} ject is the extension of utility 
lines to new buildings, is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. The $30,000 requested is com- 
pleting the money required for the preclinical medical building. We 
have $190,000 for planning of that building, but the estimate is that it 
will cost $220,000 and we are asking for the remaining $30,000. The 
only new project is the advance planning of utilities development in 
support of the expanding physical plant at $25,000. 

Mr. Bussey. That is in items 5 and 7 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, that page you put in the record is not exactly 
a summary of the request, it is an index of the availability of funds for 
obligation in the 2 years under consideration. It shows that we will 
have total obligations in 1953 of $262,488 on 6 projects, and in the year 
1954, we will have obligations of $67,384 on 7 projects. 

Mr. Bussny. Now you are asking for funds for these completed 
projects. Why do you need money for them? 

Mr. Jounson. The title of this page 13 is “Amounts available for 
obligation.’ 

Mr. Bussey. Should not those funds be returned to the Treasury 
if they are completed? 

Mr. Jounson. None of these buildings are completed. I will give 
you their present status. The law building 

Mr. Busrey. These funds are for plans and specifications according 
to the heading. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. Our treasurer would be needed to give 
you the exact details on these things. But I may say this, from my 
lay knowledge of it, after the plans and specifications on a particular 
building are complete, the architect has still to supply what you call 
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working drawings. 
do not know. 

You will note that in connection with the law building, biology- 
greenhouse building, administration building, and the pharmacy build, 
ing, on which plans are complete, the sums of money involved for 1954 
are very small—$2,064 each. That must be some very definite fee, 


What would be required in these small sums [| 


which I do not have in mind, but a necessary fee nevertheless. 

The buildings on which you have the large sums—men’s dormi- 
tories—those plans are not completed. The preclinical medical 
building, the plans are not completed. And the utilities extension, 
the plans are not begun. So where you have substantial funds 
there 


UTILITIES EXTENSION 


Mr. Bussey. You are going to have a total cost of around $360,000 
for your utilities extension? 

Mr. Jounson. No, not the planning, the utility itself. 

Mr. Bussey. The project. 

Mr. Jonnson. Oh, yes. That will be a heavy concrete tunnel 
extending for nine-hundred-and-some-odd feet in one direction, but 
we are not asking for the money for that this year. 

Mr. Bussey. Before we leave the subject, I think it would be well 
to put in the record an explanation of why you are asking for funds 
under “Plans and specifications” for projects shown as completed 

Mr. Jonnson. I will be very happy to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

This a pro-rata distribution among the several building projects, of the annual 
cost of the internal educational planning and supervision office at Howard Uni 
versity, which was specifically included in the appropriation for planning. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $904, 500 $280, 221 $179, OOK 
Contract authorization due to escalation provision 342, 139 1, 203, 800 603, 027 
Prior year balance available 
Appropriated funds 3, 329, 605 3, 281, 356 1, 633, 434 
Ginnts 


*t guthorization _- 9, 993, O74 8, 703, 153 5, 681, 741 











Total available for obligation 14, 569, 317 13, 468, 530 7, W838, 202 


Balance available in subsequent year 
A ppropriated funds 3, 281, 356 —1, 633, 434 | —1, 209,895 
Contract authorization &, 703, 153 —5, 681, 741 —5, 157, 285 


Oblications incurred 2, 584, 808 6, 153, 355 1, 621, 022 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1952 actual 


$46, 791 
434, 281 
10, 247 
12, 039 
2, 045, 819 


dormitories 
} Engineering building........-. md 
ver plant addition 

vy \uditorium-fine arts building 
building 

y school building - 
y-creenhouse building | 
\istration building | 


i dormitories 582 





e hall alterations 3, 037 | 
nacy building 5, 984 
. ium pump in steam system 
enerator in power plant o_ 
Obligations incurred...... a sien | 2, 584, 808 | 


Obligations by objects 
1952 actual 


Object classification 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 





contractual services ‘ sé / 
juipment ds wwe 24, 000 


89, 126 


gations incurred ‘ m eam 


ATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
PURLIC RUILDINGS SERVICE 
portation of things 


ting and reproduction 


r contractual 


ervices 





pment 
is and structures 2, 
bligations incurred = 2, 
SUMMARY 
j avel = 41 
insportation of thin ; 425 
rinting and reproduction 5, 624 
er contractual services 142, 40¢ 
lipment 332, 056 
ands and structures... 2, 104, 256 
: Obligations incurred a 2, 584, 808 
; 
' - 


Analysis of erpenditures 


1952 actual 


juidated obligations, start of year..._. $322, 496 
, $4, SOS 


tions incurred during the year " 2 


2, 907, 304 





)bligations transferred to ‘‘Construction of buildings 
juidation of contract authorization), Howard | 
ersity’”’ 1, 632, 059 
liquidated obligations, end of year 714, 182 


otal expenditures 561, 063 


litures are distributed as follows: 
1uthorizations ddd { 


tuthoriza 


Out of current 


t prior year tions 


rrr 


1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


$32, 178 | 
425, 498 
909 |_. 


226, 682 | 
1, 703, 640 | 
1, 503, 732 | 
1, 434, 310 

10, 001 





12, 888 275, 000 
803, 517 95. 000 
20. 000 
150, 000 


6, 153, 35é 1, 621, 022 





1953 estimate |1954 estimate 





} 
$178, 355 | $83, 442 
178, 355 83, 442 
100 100 
500 OO 
5, 000 1, 500 
124, 400 000 
25, OO 27, 848 
5, 520, 000 1, 002, 632 
5, 975, 000 1, 537, 580 
100 100 
500 500 
1, 500 
» don SS, 442 
325, 000 527, 848 


5, 520, 000 


6, 158, 355 1, 621, 022 


1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


$714, 182 | 


6, 153, 355 | 


$3, 037, 472 
1, 621, 022 


6, 867, 537 4, 658, 494 


2, 140, 514 2, 430, 012 


3, 037, 472 1, 002, 632 
1, 689, 551 1, 225, 850 
j 280, 000 170, 000 
1. 409, 551 1, O55, &5 
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Amounts available for liquidation of contract authorization 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 esti 








| 
Appropriation or estimate $332, 000 $1, 061, 779 $1, 900. 
Prior vear balance available 4, 777, 433 3, 477, 374 2, 398, ¢ 
Applied to contract authorization —1, 632, 059 —2, 140, 514 | 2, 430, 
Balance available in subsequent year-..-- oa o | —3, 477,374 —2, 398, 639 —1, S68 







NN NG th ciecies en dinwucuméinns dpcikna~ omen need apa imee Magen sl ietieddan iain aia 





1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 est 






Unliquidated obligations, start of year $745, 227 $1, 578, 521 $2, 6 
Obligations transferred from “Construction of Buildings, 
Bowerd University” ..nncecscsncchectecns i bd , 632, O5¢ | 2, 140, 










, 514 





| 9 277 986 | 


719, 035 | 5, 037 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year- - --- —1, 578, 521 | 


, 607, 620 | 


nw 







Total expenditures , 111, 415 | 






Expenditures are distributed as follows 










Out of ap propriations to liquidate prior year contract | | 41. 340 1. 90 
authorizations 798, 76 1 070, 075 2, 774 
Out of prior authorizations ee Jy eg a 


Mr. Bussey. Would you like to make a general statement on thi 
request for funds for your construction program, Dr. Johnson? 
Mr. Jounson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 














GENERAL STATEMENT 
























I call your attention to the fact that we have under way 12 con- 
struction projects under appropriation or authorization by the Con- 
gress. Three projects have been completed as follows: No. 1, the 
women’s dormitories; No. 2, the installations at the power plant; and, 
No. 3, the engineering building. The construction is complete on 
those three buildings. 

The women’s dormitories were turned over to the university in 
September 1951, and they were occupied at that time. 

The installation at the power plant consisted of two parts: an elec- 
tric generator, which was completed in April 1951, and a steam 
generator which was completed in June 1952 

The engineering building was completed in August 1952, but the 
installation of equipment will not be substantially complete until 
March 1953. However, the building was occupied for the first 
semester of the present school year. 

One project is currently under construction, namely, the dental 
building. Construction of this building was started in September 1951 
and was due to be completed in 18 months. However, critical mate- 
rials and other conditions have materially delayed progress. Comple- 
tion is now estimated to take place in March 1954. 

During the current fiscal year, construction of the following 4 proj- 
ects is expected to be started in March of 1953, the plans and specifica 
tions being ready. That is (1) the biology-greenhouse building, (2 
the pharmacy building, (3) the law school building, and (4) the 
administration building. 
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Progress on plans and specifications for the men’s dormitory and the 
auditorium-fine arts building will be far enough along to permit start 
of construction before the end of fiscal 1954. 

We are ready at this moment to start work on the Science Hall 
alteration project, but we cannot begin that alteration until we have 
cone along far enough with the rest of the program to be able to get 
come of the instruction temporarily out of that building. 

The construction of the preclinical medical building will be started 
as soon as the new dental building and pharmacy building are completed 
and the old deteriorated facility can be demolished. 











FUNDS REQUESTED AND SCHEDULE OF PERFORMANCE 







Now we are asking this time for all together $2,070,000, of which 
$1,900,000 is the liquidation of existing contract authority already 
voted by the Congress. Only $170,000 is new money. 















LIQUIDATION PROJECTS 





The liquidation of existing contract authorities called for are in two 
projects—the law school building and the administration building. 
The law school building is $900,000, and the administration is $1 
million. 

On page 23 of the record, Mr. Chairman, I put a table there which 
so summarized the justification that the mere putting of that table in 
the record, I thmk, would exhibit the justification in both of those 
buildings because it gives the dates and the facts in thoroughgoing 
fashion. 

Mr. Bussey. The basic figures are in the table that we have already 
inserted in the record? 

Mr. Jounson. No; 1 do not think it is there in this detail. This is 
the detailed schedule of performance related to the stages of develop- 
ment and to the monetary situation in both of these buildings. 

Now I have the justification laid out in detail on pages 25 and 26, 
and I will be glad to give attention to it. 

On the law school building, for example, the justification is as 
follows: In Public Law 141, the 81st Congress authorized a limit of 
cost of $1,950,000 for the erection of a law school building. Appropria- 
tions of $752,900 have been made toward this sum, to date, leaving a 
remainder in contract authority of $1,197,100. It is here respectfully 
requested that the sum of $900,000 of this contract authority be 
granted in the present appropriation. The plans and specifications 
on this building are complete and construction is expected to begin 
in March 1953. It is expected that by the end of the fiscal year 1954, 
the building will be about 70 percent complete. The additional 
$900,000 will be required to discharge the obligations under the con- 
tract for the building. There will be a remaining contract authority 
of $726,000 (unfinanced contract authority at end of fiscal 1954, 
$297,000; and estimate of contract authority due to escalation, 
$429,000) to be liquidated by a subsequent appropriation. 

But we are asking only for the amount that will be needed in 1954, 
which is $900,000. 
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Now the situation with regard to the administration building js 
practically the same. We here requested that the contract authority 
be Hiquidete d of a million dollars. 

1 Public Law 141, the 8lst Congress established a limit of cost of 
$1, ao 000 toward the construction of an administration building, 
Toward this project, appropriations have been made in the amount 
of $519,000, leaving a balance in unfinanced contract authority of 
$1,105,500. The plans and specifications for this building are com- 
plete. It is expected that construction will begin on the project in 
March 1953 and that at the end of the fiscal year 1954 the projec 
will be approximately 70 percent complete. The sum of $1,000,000 
here requested will be required to pay off the obligations for work 
completed, under contract, at this time. 

This will iat a remainder of $468,500 to be liquidated in 1955 
That sum of $468,500 includes escalation in the amount of $363,000. 

Now those are the two liquidation projects. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


The new construction projects, Mr. Chairman, are as follows: 

One is a vacuum pump in the steam distribution system, $20,000; 
and another additional turbo generator in the power plant for $150,00 

The capacity of the existing vacuum pump has been exceeded, 
resulting in numerous breakdowns of the unit which must run con- 
tinuously at the present time. The installation of additional capacity 
is needed now to meet present demands and to provide the required 
standby capacity. The installation of this pump will serve not only 
to relieve the present situation but will meet the demand that will b: 
imposed by the addition of proposed buildings now authorized. Th 
master development program prepared by the Public Buildings Serv- 
ice on page 3 lists this pump as one of the items to be included in the 
development of the plant. ‘Their language is as follows: 

Stage 1 * * * new vacuum pump of 200,000 square feet, should be located i 
power plant. 

The installation of this pump, therefore, is being made according 
to schedule and in the presence of a demonstrated need for it. 


LETTING OF NEW CONTRACTS 


Mr. Bussey. The contracts have not been let on the law school 
building and the administration building, have they? 

Mr. Jounson. Not yet, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I was wondering what the situation might be in re- 
gard to the Bureau of the Budget’s attitude at the present time in 
letting new contracts. Have they expressed an opinion on this, or 
have you heard from the Administrator of the Federal Security 
Age ney: 

Mr. Jounson. The fact that we have it before you indicates the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget and the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator up to this time. In general when they make a move of 
restriction in this area they ge nerally let us know. 

We have been proceeding with this understanding for some time: 
the Bureau of the Budget t and the Federal Security Agency have con- 
sidered those buildings that undergird our medical program to have a 
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rtain priority, and so you will find that the dental building, which 

now under construction, the pharmacy building, which is now ready 
onstruction, and the biology-gre enhouse building have a priority. 
The ¢ administration building ; and the law school building have been 
back for some time, and they were released for presentation to 
Congress only after the most thoughtful consideration by the 
eau of the Budget and during the latter part of this summer. 

Now whether they intend to make—the law building is out on 

That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Parmer. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. The law building is already out on bids. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES IN RELATION TO STUDENT NEEDS 


Mr. Bussey. If this construction program is all completed you 
should be in pretty good shape as far as physical equipment is con- 
ied in proportion to the number of students you have in the 
ersity. 
Mr, JOHNSON. This master plan program in toto, Mr. Chairman, is 
made for a student body of 5,200 students. When this plan is 
ompleted, if these buildings are all completed as here indicated, we 
will have a thoroughly sound plant for 5,200 full-time day students. 
Now you understand that we can add to that approximately 3,000 
summer school students, we can probably add 3,000 evening school 
students to that; so that the total use of that plant will exceed 10,000 
lents. But it is built for 5,200 full-time day students. 
\ir. Busney. But according to your own testimony your student 
llment has been decreasing year after year. 
\ir. Jonnson. That is characteristic of the whole higher educa- 
| system, but the factors are temporary, Mr. Chairman. 
| ¥ total estimate of the higher educational situation in the United 
ites is that it will demand plant facilities and staff practically 
what we have. 


Lr 


FACTORS DETERMINING PHYSICAL PLANT NEEDS 


lhe three factors we are now dealing with are temporary factors 
first of them is the gradual decline in the number of returned 

idiers taking advantage of the first GI bill of rights. That has 
cted every American institution. 

No. 2. The present draft which has had effect upon every 
titution. 

No. 3. That the birth rate in the United States during the period 

imnishes the current higher educational enrollment was on a 

nward curve at that time. That downward curve is temporary 

has already be en arrested, and we know now that we may expect a 
ng upward curve in enrollment in higher educational institutions 
mn now on. 

CONTRACT CANCELLATION CLAUSES 

\tr. Busrey. In awarding contracts, do you include a cancellati 
se of any kind? 

\ir. Jonxson. We do in the architectural contract, do we not 
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Mr. Parmer. Yes. The contract officer has a right to stop it and 
adjust the contract price. 

Mr. Bussey. You do have a cancellation clause in each contract? 

Mr. Parmer. That is a provision in the general condition tha 
covers that. 
Mr. Bussery. So if you need to you could cancel the contract? 
Mr. Patmer. Yes, sir. 


TURBOGENERATOR 


Mr. Jonnson. I do not believe we covered the grounds for thy 
turbogenerator. 

In relation to the turbogenerator, I may say that the power p); 
generates steam and electricity for the Freedmen’s Hospital building 
as well as the Howard University building, and at present at the plant 
they have 2 turbogenerators with a capacity of 500 kilowatts each, and 
one diesel generator with a capacity of 862 kilowatts. 

The Public Buildings Service made a careful study of the electrical 
distribution system at Howard University in 1951 and recommended 
that— 


the AC generators in the power plant should be maintained and new AC generator 
capacity added to meet the increased demands of the three stages of constructions 

The generator here requested is designed to meet needs already 
arising out of the construction in stage 1. Last year the total peak 
load was greater than the capacity of the two turbogenerators com- 
bined. This demand was met by operating one turbogenerator and 
the Diesel generator. Under these conditions any failure of th 
Diesel generator would require a proportionate reduction of electri 
service. It is fundamental to power-plant operation that reserve or 


standby units be available not only for emergencies but for regular 


overhaul maintenance operations which must take place periodicall) 
In an analysis of the plant and production unit made by the Public 
Buildings Service in May 1951 they stated: 

It is not recommended to operate the power plant without any reserv« 
standby unit nor to operate the generating units for long periods of time at su 
a high rate of output 

With the addition of the proposed 1,000-kilowatt turbogenerator 
the capacity of the plant would be raised to 2,862 kilowatts with ade- 
quate reserve equipment. It is estimated that this added capacity 
will be adequate to serve the proposed new buildings now authorized 
and possibly provide capacity for other new buildings beyond this 
point. 
UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Bussey. Referring back to the chart we placed in the record, 
which covers each project in your program for construction; are there 
any unexpended balances in the amounts provided for the following 
projects: project 1, Master development plan ; project 2, engineering 
building; project 3, women’s dormitory; project 5, dental building; 
and project 6, power-plant installation? 

Mr. Jounson. I will be glad to look that up, Mr. Chairman, and 
put it in the record. I am not advised at this moment, sir. 
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\fr. Bussey. When you do that will you make a notation on it as 
any balances that are not fully obligated? 

\fr. Jounson. I will, sir. 

[he imformation may be found on p. 118.) 


DEFICIENCIES IN FUNDS AVAILABLE 


\ir. Jounson. I may say in that connection, if I may be permitted 
} so, since you are calling attention to balances on the plus side, 
attention to two on the minus side, namely, that we have a defi- 
cy in the funds available for the equipment in the engineering 
ding and in the dental building. 

have made representations to the Federal Security Agency with 
card to these deficiencies and have filed with them a supplemental 
stimate. The cost of the equipment in connection with the engineer- 

¢ buil ling has,exceeded our expectation, the consequence being that 

need about $175,000 to finish the equipment which five major 
cational representatives considered to be necessary for us to have. 

In listing the equipment for this building we did not rely solely 
ipon our own wisdom, but we had representatives from five major 
engineering institutions in the United States to visit us and to go over 
ur lists of equipment, appraise them, and to judge whether they were 
adequate. And the list which we presented to the Government was 
the list which they approved. 

Now we have been able to install all of that equipment with the 
exception of about $175,873 worth. 

\ir. Busney. That item will come up later then? 

\ir. Jounson. Yes. But I simply wanted to note it. 

In the case of the dental building the deficiency is so large that it 
s doubtful as to whether the building could be operated effectively 
at all without additional appropriation. 

Mr. Bussey. When you furnish that statement on the unexpended 
balances, I would appreciate it if you would indicate just what the 
obligations cover and how firm those obligations are. 

Mr. Jounson. We shall be glad to do that. 


\ 
\\ 


PROJECTION OF CARRYOVER OF FUNDS INTO 1955 


Mr. Bussey. You are asking for $1,900,000 to liquidate obligations 
in¢ — under contract authority appropriated by previous Congres- 
ses, but if that is allowed, according to my figures, secured from the 
budget schedules, you will have $1,868,627 to carry forward to 1955. 

Mr. Jounnson. We have indicated $726,000 plus 

Mr. Busrey. I was just wondering about the need for appropriating 

ow for 1955. 

Mr. Jonnson. $1,194,500 we estimate would be needed for 1955. 

Mr. Bussngey. How much? 

Mr. Jounson. $1,194,500. That includes $726,000 for the law- 
school building, $468,500 for the administration building, including 
escalation in both cases. 

We have omitted to ask for it, Mr. Chairman, for the simple reason 
that the contract is already authorized to that extent and the money 
will not be needed until 1955. 
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Mr. Bussey. | was looking at the committee print on page 9) 
where, under the sec tion “Amounts available for liquidation 0 
contract authorization,’ you have a “balance available in subsequent 
years” of $1,868,627. That would be the amount that would 
forwarded to 1955. 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, yes. That is a remainder of existing contrac; 
authority exclusive of escalation, I think, for all projects. 

Mr. Bussey. According to this heading, would not that mean cas! 
amounts available for liquidation of contract authorization? 

Mr. Jounson. I have not the advantage of seeing that definitel 
Mr. Chairman. Oh, I see. Amounts available for obligation. Yo, 
will note in item 1 there—I think this corresponds to this table her 
does it not? 

Mr. StepHens. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. In the absence of the treasurer, Mr. Chairman, who 
prepared this, I would not be able to say just what the meaning of 
this table is, for the language ‘“‘amounts available for liquidation of 
contract authority’’ does not make good sense to me, for this reason 
that is seems clear to me that an amount is not available for the liqui- 
dation of contract authority—I see. Maybe this means, Mr. Chair- 
man, that these appropriations have been made already for the 
liquidation of existing contract authority. And that is all it can mean, 
I judge. But I would prefer, Mr. Chairman—lI generally have th 
treasurer with me, but the notice of our coming was so short. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you furnish the information for the record? 

Mr. Jounson. I will furnish that completely, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. And see if that is not the balance you would have left 
over for 1955. 

Mr. Jonnson. We will explain that, Mr. Chairman, gladly 

(The information is as follows:) 


Construction of buildings (liquidation of contract authority)—Analysis of $1,868,¢ 
balance available in subsequent years at June 30, 1954 


ay 

Tiquidating { | p, be at 

| cash | Obligations es 10 
appropriated | le 





1. Women's dormitories Ly [ sitions, ito} $1, 082, 780 $2, 40 

2. Engineering building ‘ Legend 1, 406, 160 | 1, 399, 960 | 6, 201 

3. Auditorium, fine arts building__._._._- ae. Eh een . 1, 610, 905 |... 2 a 1, 610, 9 

4. Dental School buiiding / Po 1,715,459 | 1,673, 337 | 42, 12 

5. Law School building le ‘ Sele te tall aber 1, 220, 000 | 1 S00 BOGE. ninwseee 

6. Piology, greenhouse building : a 1, 289, 500 | 1, 289, 500 | : 

7. Administration building -- -- Doha eibevie2 1, 081, 000 | 1,081,000 |....... 

8. Men’s dormitories................-.-. Sp chit teins Allis tame 207, 000 207 
Total ae Sopeh ce Sabai hte eh Bo Ol, 9, 615, 204 7, 746, 577 | 1, 868 





CoNnsTRUCTION OF BurLpiInGs, EXPLANATION OF BALANCES 


1. Women’s dormitories, $2,400—This balance was left free pending post 
contract adjustments to defects in building. This work of remedy is yet to b 
finished 

2. Engineering building, $6,200—This amount is needed to supplement equip- 
ment deficiencies caused by increase in prices beyond original estimate. 

3. Auditorium, fine-arts building, $1,610,905.—Funds for this building are being 
held pending clearance from the Bureau of the Budget on date for the beginning 
of construction 

4. Dental School building, $42,122.—This building is scheduled for completion 
in March of 1954. The balance will be needed for equipment. i 








cl 
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5. Men’s dormitories, $207,000.—Funds for this building are being held pending 
clearance from the Bureau of the Budget on date for the beginning of construction 

Mr. Buspey. Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Fogarty. No; no questions. 

\ir. Busppy. Mr. Fernandez? 

Vir. Fernanpez. There is one question I would like to ask Mr 
Goodwin, who testified with respect to the comparison between the 
cost of generating electricity and buying it from the electric company. 

You said that you had taken into consideration the capital outlay 
n determining the cost of generation by Howard University? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mir. Fernanpez. I take it you also took into consideration, in 
determining the cost of purchase from the electric company, the 
amount which would have to be expended on those transformers and 
other installations you mentioned in connection with purchase from 
the power company? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buspny. Thank you very much. 

The following additional information regarding the financing of 
the university’s construction program was submitted at the committee’s 


re quest s 


ment of contract authority appropriated, liquidation of contract authority, and 
unfinanced contract authority at Jan. 31, 19538 
| . 
Contract authority 


Deduct 
= , 7 Tr ‘ppropria- | Balance 
> ios J ) - Pon 7 tions to 
Project Appropri Escala Total liquidate 
ated tion 
| 
| (1) (2) (3 (4) } (5) 
| 
Master plan... ath aglénbine Lined vieivthial | 
Engineering building. -.-.....- “ $1, 364, 820 | $41, 340 | $1,406, 160 | $1,406,160 |__ 
Women’s dormitories. - . } 1, 205, 180 2— 30, 800 1, 264, 380 1, 085, 180 $179, 200 
4. Auditorium, fine arts 3_..__._- | 1,610,905 |... 1, 610, 905 1, 610, 905 
Dental school ---| 1,342, 520 372, 939 1, 715, 459 1, 715, 459 
Power plant installation i 5. 
Science hall alteration ° 
Law school 3 | 1,517,100 1, 517, 100 320, 000 | 1, 197, 100 
Biology, greenhouse 3. - | 1, 539, 500 1, 539, 500 1, 289, 500 | 250, 000 
Administration 4 | 1, 186, 500 1, 186, 500 | 81,000 | 1, 105, 500 
Men’s dormitory 3__- | 1,639, 200 1, 639, 200 207, 000 1, 432, 200 
Pharmacy Sadun 
Preclinical medical building - - 
nth ntcimanieesdtbnb: tnmenne | 11, 495, 725 383, 479 | 11, 879, 204 7, 715, 204 4, 164, 000 


Unfinanced contract authority. 
’ Deescalation on women’s dormitories project. 
* Buildings subject to escalation by Administrator of General Services Administration, estimate of 
authority from this source $1,706,827. 





Schedule of appropriations, obligations, expenditures, and unexpended balances under 
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building program ' as at Jan. 31, 1953 


Authorized proj 


Master plan 
2. Engineering building 

Women’s dormitories 
+. Auditorium, fine arts 
5. Dental school 

Power plant installation 
hall alteration 
Law school building 
Biology, greenhouse 
Administration buil 
Men’s dormitory 
Pharmacy 


lence 


Appropria 
tions to 
date 


$50, 000 
2,161, 340 
1, 790, 000 
2, 790, 000 | 
2, 938, 160 

400, 000 

320, 000 

752. 900 


404, 800 
960, 000 


Deduct 


Obliga- 

tions to 

Jan. 31, 
1953 


Jan 


3 


$50, 
1, 681, 
1, 771, 
30, 
764, 
400, 
17, 
91, 


80, 7 


Expendi- 
tures to 


1953 


Balances Jan. 31, 195 


Unliqui- 


31, | ligations 


) (4) 


000 
113 
9638 18, 
020 6 

259 

000 

408 

716 

586 

4,079 


dated ob- 


$400, 349 | 


Tot 
Unobli- 
gated 


30, 635 15, 953 
Preclinical 190, 000 , f 37, 302 


Total 14, 898, 700 4,990, 402 (2, 035, 243 


t Inelusive of funds available under title of plans and specifications, construction of buildings, and 
struction of buildings (liquidation of contract authority). 


Statement of unliquidated obligations at Jan. 31 
their nature 


Unliqui- 


Project dated ob- Nature of unliquidated obligations 


| ligations 


Master plan 
Engineering building 
supervision expense. 
Contract with architect and cleanup contract for correctior 
of deficiencies. 
Contract with architect and related supervision expense. 
Contract with builder, architect, and related supervisi 
expense. 
Project complete 
Contract with architect and related supervision expenses 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Women’s dormitory - . 


Auditorium, fine arts 
Dental school 


Power plant 

science hall alteration 
Law school 

Biology, greenhouse 
Administration 
Men’s dormitory 


Pharmacy 
Preclinical medical building 


Total 


15, 95% Do. 
Do. 


37 


2, 035, 2 


1953, with description relative to 


Instructional equipment architects, contracts, and related 





Q 


‘ 


ent of unliquidated obligations which cannot be deobligated at Jan. 31, 1953 


Obligations 
that cannot 
be deobli- 

gated 


Specific reasons why unliquidated obligations cannot be 


Project deobligated 


I pl an 


eering building t 


ts for equipment 
ect and related superv 
rendered by architect 
ulready performed 
ilready rendered by 


on order, services rendered 
ision expenses 
and related 


$366, 944 Contr 
arch 


4 
t 


Women’s dormitory Service superv 


eA pense 
architect and related super 


rium, fine arts 7 Services 


vision expense 
Structure in process of erection (27 percent complet 
] 


firm contract for completion 


tal school wit 

r plant 

¢ hall alteration 

chool ; Supervisory 
stage of project 

Services already rendered by architect 
1dministrati 

Services of 


struction 


services already rendered to opening of b 


logy, greenhouse and unpaid related 


e expense 
i t 


Administration urchitect required quent to award of co 


s dormitory 
macy 


Services have been rendered and obligation is due ar 


payabl 
Amount necessary to pay 
idministrat 


architectural and relate¢ 


ve service already performed. 


clinical medical building 


Total. 1, 912, 121 


WeEDNEsDAY, Marcu 18, 1953. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


WITNESSES 


EARL J. McGRATH, COMMISSIONER 

JOSEPH R. STROBEL, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

DONALD W. McKONE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

MISS MARIE E. SCHUTT, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION ‘ 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


priation or estimate 19, 12 il $ 73, 26 $18, 673, 261 
erred to 

laries and Columbia 
Deaf,”’ pursuant to 6b St 113 
iries and expenses, Howard University,’ 
66 Stat. 113 

nd expenses, Office of Education,’’ 
113 


expenses, Institution for the 


— 26, 600 


Sal * pursuant t 

— 194, 480 
Salaries ¢ pursuant to 
66 Stat — 202, 300 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
bligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 


1S, 699, 871 
—43, 606 


18, 656, 175 


18, 673, 261 


— 485, 321 


“18, 187, 940 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


Grants to States (George-Barden Act) 
Grants to Hawaii 
Grants to Puerto Rico 

4. Grants to the Virgin Islands 


Obligations ineurred 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estime 


$18, 484, 885 
30, 000 


103, 238 
28, O52 


$18, 012, 940 $18, 498, 2 
30, 000 20, 000 
105, 000 105, 000 
40, 000 40, 000 


18, 187, 940 18, 673, 261 


18, 656, 175 
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Obligations by objects 


11. Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1952 ‘ ..... $18, 656, 175 
1953 : d 18, 187, 940 
1954 ie ; 18, 673, 261 


Analysis of erpenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate! 1954 estimat, 


i ! 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year é se : $18, 060 
Obligations incurred during the year ” ------| $18, 656, 175 18,187,940 | $18, 67 


18, 656, 175 18, 206, 000 18, 673, 261 
Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years ‘ ; 283 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 18, 060 


Total expenditures 4 ‘ 18, 637, 832 18, 206, 000 
Expenditures are distr ibut 1 as follows 
Out of current authorizations . 18, 637, 832 18, 187, 940 , 206, 006 
Out of prior authoria ations ‘ i . ei 18, 060 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we have before us for consideration the appropriation 
request for fiscal year 1954 for vocational-education grants. Mr 
Earl J. McGrath, the Commissioner of Education, is with us. We 
will be very pleased to hear from you at this time, Mr. McGrath. 

Mr. McGrars. May I open with a general statement, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McGrars. The United States Office of Education, the onl) 
agency of the Federal Government charged with responsibility for 
the well-being of the American educational system as a whole, is now 
in its 86th year. ‘The present appropriation request is for its 87th. 

Established by statute in 1867, the Office was founded originally 
for the purpose of— 


collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress 
of education in the several States and Territories, and of diffusing such informatio 
respecting the organization and management of schools and school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the United States in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the country. 

Many and diverse additional responsibilities have been assigned to 
the Office since the original statute of 1867. Among the most impor- 
tant of these would be included (a) administration of land-grant 
college funds under the Morrill Acts (1890) and subsequent legislation ; 
(6) administration of the program for promotion of vocational edu- 
cation under the Smith-Hughes Act (1917), the George-Barden Act 
(1946), and related statutes; (¢) responsibility for several depression- 
born and wartime emergency educational programs during the 1930’s 
and 1940’s; (d) administration of the program for financial assistance 
for school construction, operation, and maintenance in federally 
affected areas under Public Laws 815 and 874 (1950); and (e) res- 
ponsibilities for certain educational provisions of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, Public Law 550. 
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The Office of Education is maintained primarily as a service agency 
to education rather than as an agency for the implementation of na- 
tional policy. This is in accordance with the American tradition of 
state and local control of education. The influence of the Office is 
exerted largely through the collection, interpretation, and dissemina- 
tion of educational information which aids the people of the States 
ind the Nation in maintaining efficient institutions and systems of 

cation, 


SERVICES 


The services which collectively comprise the broad program of the 

Office of Education may be divided roughly into four main categories: 

Research in many phases of education, including studies of 

tus and trends, surveys, and evaluations of educational programs, 
rocedures, and results. 

Informational services, including publications stimulating public 
rest in education and offering effective aid to educational leaders 
agencies. 

Consultative and advisory services to all levels and branches of 
educational system. 

Administration of Federal grants to aid education, particularly 

for the promotion of vocational education under the Smith- 

ches, George-Barden, and related acts; grants to the land-grant 

ges under the two Morrill Acts, and related legislation; and 

nts-in-aid of school construction, operation, and maintenance in 
ally affected areas under Public Law 815 and 874. 

he Office also has responsibilities relating to the educational pro- 

ram at Howard University, Columbia Institution for the Deaf, and 


American Printing House for the Blind. 


ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 


The present organization structure of the Office has evolved over a 
riod of years and reflects the changing character of the Office with 

addition of important new action programs to the earlier responsi- 
lities which were primarily research and informational in character. 
The major programs of the Office are now carried on through six 
ne’ divisions assisted by the necessary “staff” services. Three of 

line divisions perform functions long associated with the work of 
e Office. 

Jivision of State and Local School Systems: Assists State and 
cal educational agencies in the improvement of elementary and 
econdary education; also performs certain auxiliary services related 
to libraries, audiovisual aids, and educational television. 

Division of Vocational Education: Assists State educational 
agencies in the development of programs of vocational education and 
administers grants for this purpose under the Smith-Hughes and 
related acts. 

Division of Higher Education: Provides research, consulting, 
and advisory service to colleges, universities, and other agencies in the 
field of higher education, including the administration of land-grant 
funds under the Morrill Acts and related legislation. 

The other three line divisions are of more recent origin, reflecting 
the assignment to the Office of important new functions. 
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4. Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas: Aq 
ministers the program of Federal financial aid (Public Laws 815 and 
874) for the construction, operation, and maintenance of schools jy 
critical defense areas and other localities substantially affected by 
expanded Federal activity. 

5. Division of Veterans’ Educational Services: Carries out the 
Office’s responsibilities under the so-called Korean GI Bill (Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, Public Law 550, 82d Cong 

6. Division of International Education: Administers all operations 
of the Office which are designed to foster educational programs fo 
the promotion of international understanding. Most of the work o 
this Division is financed at present by funds allocated by other ager 
cies, notably the Mutual Security Agency, the Technical Cooperatio: 
Administration, and the Department of State. 

In addition to the above, the Office has units engaged in prog! 
planning, research and statistics activities, and budgetary and pe: 
sonnel administration. 

The work of the Office is carried on under five separate appro 
priations: 

1. Promotion and further development of vocational educatio: 

2. Further endowment of colleges of agriculture and mechan 
arts. 

3. Salaries and expenses, Office of Education. 

4. Payments to school districts. 

5. School construction. 

! would like to comment briefly concerning our requirements 
contained in the estimate now before you. 

1. Promotion and further development of vocational education 
This program was authorized first by the Congress in 1917 and has 
been expanded and continued over the intervening vears so that 
opportunity for vocational training will be available to an increasin; 
number of those who want and need it. No increase is requested fo: 
fiscal year 1954. 

2. Further endowment of colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts: A small increase of $21,500 is requested for “Further endowment 
of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts’? to make provision fo: 
an allotment to the Territory of Alaska. This results from the enact- 
ment of Public Law 390, 82d Congress, approved on June 12, 1952 

3. Salaries and expenses, Office of Education: This budget was 
prepared sometime ago and includes funds for veterans’ educational 
services. Within the past few weeks, C ongress disapproved a fiscal 
1953 supplemental budget for the veterans “educational services, and 
we are now in process of making adjustments. The remainder of th: 
budget is approximately the same as that approved for the curren' 
vear. However, the amount budgeted will provide a smaller staf! 
and fewer services in fiscal 1954 in order to absorb the costs of 

(a) Mandatory within-grade salary increases, (b) full-year salaries of new 
positions authorized in fiscal 1953, and (c) round-offs in dollar allowances f: 
personal services 

Positions dropped in the Office will mean a decrease in educational 
research, consultative services, and planning. ‘This comes at a time 
when nationwide education problems have reached an all time peak in 
number and severity. The situation is further complicated by the 
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hat budget reductions in fiscal 1953 also required staff cuts in 
same activities. 
Payments to school districts: Increased defense activities have 
da heavy burden on the school districts located in areas affected 
«eral activities. Increased enrollments have occurred in these 
s, and the number of districts affected has also increased. Hence 
equest $70 million for payments to federally affected school 
ricts under Public Law 874, an increase of $6 million above the 
mated costs for these activities during the current fiscal year. 
School construction: Public Law 815 provided 2 years, until 
e 30, 1952, in which school districts affected by Federal activities 
iid make application for school-construction assistance; 3 years, 
| June 30, 1953, in which appropriations could be made; and 4 
s, until June 30, 1954, for completion of the program. Therefore, 
budget estimate for fiscal 1954 contains no funds tor this program 
Descriptions of the present status of work under these appropriations 
| detailed justifications of the appropriation estimates for the fiscal 
ar 1954 are included in the material previously submitted to the 
ommiuttee, 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


\ir. Bussey. The request for 1954 is $18,673,261, the same as for 
scal year 1953? 
Mr. McGrartn. Yes, sir, for vocational education. 
Mr. Buspsy. What was the original amount requested of the 
ireau of the Budget when the estimate was made up last fall? 
\ir. SrepHens. | do not have that with me. 
Mr. Bussey. Will you furnish it for the record? 
Mr. SrerHens. Yes, sir. 
\ir. McGratu. It was about the same figure. 
The information requested is as follows:) 
The request to the Bureau of the Budget for 1954 was $18,673,261 within the 
ng allowance, and $4,761,739 in the “B”’ budget, a total of $23,435,000. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Bussey. The budget schedule that appears on page 96 of the 

ommittee print indicates that $467,086 of the amount appropriated 
or 1952 was either transferred to other appropriations or was unobli- 
ated at the end of the vear. 

Mr. McGrarnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. And the table also indicates that $485,321 of the 
funds appropriated for 1953 will not be used. Why? 

Mr. MeGrarua. Dr. Strobel, the head of that division, will explain 
vhy. 

Mr. Srropey. Over the years there has been this balance running 
nthe program. $135,000 of that amount is because Alaska has not 
chosen to come into the program. The difference between $135,000 
ind the figure you have mentioned would be due to the minimums 
that were not expended in the States. It would mean, in other words, 
that some States had been receiving money for vocational education 
in some category and had not expe nded all of it. 

Mr. Bussey. Why, then, is there no balance estimated for 1954? 

Mr. StepuHens. Mr. Chairman, may | say a word on that? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. Anyone can answer. 
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Mr. Sreruens. It bas been characteristic of this program, at leas 
for the 10 years I have been associated with it, that whatever amount 
Congress makes available has to be divided among the States on 
formula basis. Some of the States have not taken all of it. [o, 
instance, they do not take agriculture so much in Vermont, or dis- 
tributive occupations in Utah. The reason we do not have a figure 
for unobligated balance in 1954 is because we do not know. Each 
State has a right to use the money, and we cannot anticipate what tl, 
unobligated balance will be in 1954. As a matter of fact, we all think 
there will be a small balance. 

In 1952 a Pay Act came along, and Congress authorized the trans{e 
of a part of this remaining balance instead of appropriating ney 
money for the Pay Act. 


ALLOCATION OF GRANT FUNDS TO STATES 


Mr. Bussey. What is the minimum each State gets under each p 
of this program? 

Mr. SterpHeNs. $40,000 for agriculture for each State, $40,000 
home economics, $40,000 for trades and industry, and $15,000 
distributive occupations. That is a total of $135,000 minimum 
vach State. Anything over that minimum is broken down on 
population basis, based on the decennial census. 

Mr. Bussey. How is the balance distributed among the States? 

Mr. StrerHens. On a population basis, based on the decennial censu 
We are using now the 1950 census, and will use it until the 1960 cens 
is announced. 

Mr. Bussey. You mentioned that Rhode Island does not hav 
much use for funds for agriculture. What happens to Rhode Island's 
agricultural funds? 

Mr. SrerHens. That would be part of this balance of $400,000 
That stays in the Treasury. There are some agricultural States tha 
use the full amount. 

Mr. McGrarna. I think Dr. Strobel has information that bears o: 
that. 

Mr. Srrose.. Forty-one States used the full allotments for agi 
culture. Of the 7 that did not, 6 were minimum-allotment States. 

For distributive occupations, 41 States used the full allotments; 
and, of the 7 that did not, 6 were minimum-allotment States. 

For home economics, 42 States used the full allotments; and, of the 
6 that did not, 5 were minimum-allotment States. 

For trades and industry, 42 States used the full allotments; and, 
of the 6 that did not, 5 were minimum-allotment States. 


MINIMUM-ALLOTMENT PROVISION OF ACT 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Commissioner, would it be your opinion that 
the law might be improved by eliminating the minimum-allocation 
features of it? 

Mr. McGrartu. I think I will ask Dr. Strobel to talk to that. 

Mr. Srrose.. The purpose of the minimum-allotment provision in 
the basic act was to make sure the States would make an effort 
toward the development of a minimum program. To eliminate the 
minimum provision, in my opinion, would have an adverse effect on 





me of the programs. Some people believe that because those 
nimums were set at the uime the original act carried an appropria- 
of approximately $29,000,000, that perhaps the miminums 
cht be reduced. 
TRAVEL 


ir. Bussey. How many people do you have out in the field 
tacting schools and State agencies to promote this program? 

\Mr. Srropew. For this year, on traveling status, there would be 
ibout 22 people. All of our professional people are able to travel. 

Nation is divided into 4 regions and there are 4 categories of 
ining. There would be 4 professional staff members for each of 
4 regions for each of the 4 services, as a minimum. 

\ir. Bussey. What is done by these people who travel into the 
irious States? What are their instructions? 

\[r. Srropext. Their major responsibility is to carry out the pro- 
sion of the act that states that the office administering the program 
ould assist the States in the further development of the program. 
That has been interpreted, along with other provisions of the act, to 

an that the office administering the program must determine 

ether the States are prepared to use and are using the funds appro- 
priated under the act for the purposes intended. 

We believe they have two functions: (1) to determine whether the 
ates are prepared to use and are using the funds appropriated under 
he act for the purposes intended; and (2) to assist the States pro- 
sionally in the development of the program. We call that function 

ram reviewing. 

We have organized a plan, and the people doing the traveling are 
nstrueted in the details of the plan before their schedules are ap- 
roved in the fall, so that when they go into the States each of the 
persons on travel status is carrying out the details of one plan. When 
that person completes the program review, he prepares a memorandum, 
and that memorandum reports his findings. That memorandum then 
; channeled back to the head of the particular branch, and, if there 
re irregularities or inconsistencies or ways in which the Office might 
issist the States, it is done by communication with the States or by a 
followup visit. 


POSSIBILITY OF MERGING APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. What formula is used in distributing the permanent 
appropriations of the vocational-education program? 

Mr. Srroret. Under the Smith-Hughes program, the States are 
allotted $3 million for vocational agriculture, $3 million for trade and 
ndustrial and home economics, and $1 million for teacher training, 
plus amounts required to provide the minimums. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any good reason why the two appropriations 
should not be merged? I realize that we have the two acts, the 
Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Barden Act, but is there an advan- 
tage in having the two appropriations, or would it be an advantage 
to have the two appropriations merged? 

Mr. Srroner. Mr. Chairman, I have not made a study of that 
particular problem; however, it deserves exploring. The Smith- 
Hughes Act established the basic standards governing the vocational 
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education program, the George-Barden Act provided for its furthe; 
development, and contained provisions for activities not included jn 
the Smith-Hughes Act. For instance, distributive education and 
guidance were added and funds authorized for administrative costs 
and additional teacher training. I regret that 1 am not prepared to 
appraise the merits of your proposal at this time. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely, over the period of years, you must have given 
the question some thought. 

Mr. Srrospeu. I have not considered the possibility during the 9 
months I have been with the Office of Education. Before that | 
was concerned with the administration of a State program. 

Mr. Bussey. How about you, Mr. McGrath? 

Mr. McGrarn. I agree with Dr. Strobel’s “¥ statement, that this 
is a subject that certainly should be explored by the Congress, th 
desirability of merging these two laws. As he pointed out, on 
merely continues and extends the other, and it might be possible to 
tie them up in 1 bundle instead of 2 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that someone in the Department 
should have given this some consideration, and maybe made a recom- 
mendation to the proper legislative committee. You do make 
recommendations to legislative committees from time to time, do you 
not? 

Mr. McGrartu. Yes, on request from those committees. We do 
not instruct committees. 

Mr. Bussey. No, but it is customary for Government agencies to 
send up proposed bills for committees to consider, and often some 
Member, generally on the committee and very often the chairman, 
introduces the bill that incorporates the ideas of the agency. There 
is nothing unusual about that. 

Mr. McGrartn. I can say that the profession outside the Govern- 
ment has given a great deal of thought to merging these acts, and | 
think you will find a difference of opinion in the profession as to 
whether this is desirable or not. 

Mr. Srrospet. We have been aware of it during the last 9 months, 
and as a result we have had, through the Commissioner’s office, a 
committee appointed of four chief State officers and four State 
directors, and that committee has had one meeting. It has been 
assigned to study problems affecting vocational education, and as one 
of the problems, they should be concerned with the character and 
scope of the program. So we have made a start in setting up an 
instrument to make a study of that kind. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Commissioner, you mentioned that outside 
agencies have studied this problem, and that there is a wide divergence 
of opinion. 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Has there been any symposium held where these 
opinions were expressed? That would help me get an answer to the 
question of merging these two appropriations? 

Mr. McGrarn. | do not know if there is anything in writing, but 
the American Vocational Association has considered this, and if you 
wish me to do so, I will ask the Secretary of that association, Mr. 
Mobley, to express the official opinion of the American Vocational 
Association for you. 
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\(r. Bussey. I think that would be helpful. Too often some 
gestion has to come from an appropriation committee, which is 
i. legislative committee, to the various agencies of Government, 
propose ideas to be considered for legislation; and it seems to me 
your agency, dealing with this problem, would be the proper 
ney to conduct a survey and give the legislative committee of 
vress the benefit of the findings of that surve y. 
ir. McGrarnu. We are doing that, Mr. Chairman, but under their 
ent schedule the report of this committee, which is composed of 
ders but advised by our group in the Office, would not be ready 
| fall. Is that right? 

STROBEL. A report may not be ready by that time. The 
tter of merging the two acts involves a number of issues. To 
strate, initially the Smith-Hughes Act was a by a 
eral Board for Vocational Education and curre ntly by the Hp 
Education. Some people would like to see the Federal Board or 

lar board reestablished. The problem of minimums require stu: i, 
fact a number of features in the two acts would have to be studied 

carefully, and this ought to be done by the Office of Education 
cooperation with State and local educational authorities 
\ir. Bussey. These —e laws have been operating side by side since 

That period, would seem to me, has been long enough to 
observation of ‘the advantages or disadvantages and to make 

e recommendation as to whether or not the two appropriations 
ould be merged. 1 do not know that they should be, but I think 
t, if the survey and studies show the y could be merged to advan- 

some steps should be taken to promote legislation to do it; and, 

studies show they should not, then they should remain as they 

But | think the survey should be made 

StroneL. Mr. Chairman, with the approval of e Com 
sioner, we shall be happy to cooperate W ith the Nation: 5 
making such a study or survey 

- Busrey. Of course, nothing could likely be done in a | 
iv in this regard during this session, but in all probability an 
sal could be ready for the opening of the next session the 
juary. 

Vir. MeGraru. I am sure our report will be ready by that time 
\ir. Bussey. Certainly from now to the Ist of January would be 


me enough. 
I 


‘ 


1 


r. Srrope.. I think recommendations could be ready by that 


1a 


ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL CLASSES, 1918-52 


Mr. Bussey. At this point we will put in the record the table on 
page 5 entitled ‘Promotion and Further Development of Vocational 
Kdueation, Office of Education.” 

Mr. Srropen. Mr. Chairman, | am prepared to present the 1952 
figures for the table if you care to have them. 

Buspey. That would be appreciated. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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PROMOTION AND FuRTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EpvUCATION, OFFICE op 
EDUCATION 


TaBLe I.—Enrollment in vocational classes, by type of program, 1918 to 1951 
inclusive : 


Trade and | Home eco- | Distribut 


Tots Agrict . ; | : 
Total Agriculture industrial | nomics educat 


165, 988 746, 402 | 793, 213 
365, 068 , 028 | 792, 
363, 684 764, 408 804, § 
095, 513 351, 604 801, 91 
836, 121 540, 791 762, 62! 
508, 618 584, 533 720, 098 
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001, 153 469, 959 | 543, 
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624, 786 5, 099 R50, 597 
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ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL“AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. -I notice in the table under ‘‘Agriculture” that the: 
has been a substantial increase in enrollment since the late twenties. 
Back in 1925 such enrollment was less than 100,000, in 1951 it is nearl; 
800,000, and I imagine your fete for 1952 will probably go over 
800,000 if the trend continues. 

Mr. McGraru. The actual figure is 746,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Miss Scuutr. 746,402 for 1952. There has been a decrease in th 
enrollment. 

Mr. Bussey. Even that is about a 750-percent increase. 

Mr. Srrozeu. In 1930, under the George-Reed Act, the agricul- 
tural appropriation was increased. In 1935 the (¢ George- Elizey Act, 
in 1936 the George-Deen Act, and in 1946-47 the George-Barden Ac‘ 
increased agricultural appropriations. The stimulus of increased 
Federal funds, which in turn were matched by State and local funds, 
increased the interest and the resulting expansion on the State and 
local levels. 

Mr. Bussey. In view of the information you have just supplied the 
committee in regard to the increased appropriations, I am a little 
puzzled as to why a similar increase has not taken place under “Trade 
and industrial’ in the table. I notice in 1926 the enrollment was 
111,585 in agriculture, against 537,738 in trade and industrial; and 
enrollment in trade and industrial remained pretty constant for suc- 
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ceeding years. In agriculture there is a steady trend upward. In 
195] agriculture enrollment was up to 771,028, and trade and indus- 
trial, 792,271. So you see how much faster agriculture has increased 
than t trade 1 and industrial. 

\(r. Srrope.. Yes 

Bussey. There may be a good explanation for it 

Mr. Srropet. May I have permission to get the answers to the 

questions you have proposed and include the ‘data in the record at a 


later date? 
Mr. Bussey. That will be all right. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT 


Mr. Fernanpez. Will the chairman yield for a moment? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

FeRNANDEZ. | was wondering if the apprenticeship program 
did not have some bearing on the lack of increase of trade and indus- 
trial training. 

Mr. Srropet. Retard its expansion? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. I mean, the apprenticeship program sort 
of duplicates this, does it not? 

Mr. Stroset. I feel I am more competent to answer on trade and 
industrial than on agriculture. During the period you are referring to 
| worked on the State level in trade and industrial educ ation. Your 
tt and industria! education makes provision for in-schoo! youths, 

well as out of school youths and adults. A community must be of 

certain size to justify the establishment of a trade and industrial 
ram. So when you have established a program for high-school 
s, and have established it in a city large enough to justify it, 
the growth occurs within. The periods of low employment 
would have had some effect on the adult program. If there are no 
bs we need to relate that to the number of people who attend school 
But I do not know the specific reason why there was faster growth in 
agriculture as compared to trade and industrial education. 

Mr. Bussey. If you do obtain any information that will help clarify 
the situation, we will appreciate it. 

Mr. Srrospen. We shall prepare it for the record. 

The information requested is as follows:) 


crors CONTRIBUTING TO CONSTANCY IN ENROLLMENT IN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Trade and industrial education is affected to a greater degree by the changing 
economy than vocational agriculture . aa 
Since trade and industrial education is closely allied to industrial needs in 
irban communities, it is to be expected that any dislocations in industry should 
be reflected in enrollments. During periods of depression, a noticeable decline 
in enrollment is evidenced which disturbs any constant ascendancy. Vocational 
agriculture may indicate, on the other hand, increased enrollments due to 
migration to rural areas. 
During World War II, separate appropriations of funds were authorized and 
appropriated which attracted huge enrollments which might otherwise be con- 
sidered possible enrollments in trade and industrial education. 


?, Labor and social legislation places increased barriers upon trade and industrial 
programs which calls for continual refinement of standards 

In the initial stages of the trade and industrial program, huge increases in 

enrollments existed in general continuation programs. Changing employment 

age minimums and compulsory school laws have required the discontinuance of 
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certain types of educational programs which provided opportunity for hig} 
enrollment. These same conditions have little impact on the discontinuance of 
activities in vocational agriculture. 
Trade and industrial education is susce plrble to changing technological develop- 
ments 


Technological developments may require the discontinuance of trade and 
industrial programs which become outmoded in terms of realistic needs. Wood 
patternmaking, as a specific example, at one time was an important training 


area. However, at the present time, very few communities make this training 
available. In vocational agriculture, content may change but this does not 
require termination of the program. 


4. Operational costs are higher in trade and industrial education than vocational 
agriculture 

Instructional costs, equipment, and physical facilities represent huge invest- 
ments of funds, Particularly is this true since World War II. The amount of 
service which can be purchased places limitations on the number of activities that 
can be structured. Static appropriations aggravate this condition. 
5. Administrative complexities preclude the rapid establishment of programs 

In urban communities, the administrative complexities of operating schools are 
multiplied. It may require, in some instances, 5 years to bring about the estab- 
lishment of a program. The multiplicity of relationships with labor, management, 
and other interested groups all must be considered. In rural communities, the 
administrative pattern of schools is simplified and a minimum of relationships 
with outside groups exist. 
6. Trade and industrial education programs may be temporarily discontinued due ti 

satisfaction of needs 

In urban communities a need may be evidenced in a specific area, @ training 
program is established and may operate for a few years, and then be discontinued, 
For example, in some communities the practical-nurse program is being discon- 
tinued due to temporary satisfaction of needs. It may be replaced by a dental- 
technician program for which a need exists. A local community may indicate no 
increase in enrollment although the character of programs may change over & 
period of years. Vocational agriculture is not confronted with the multiplicity of 
occupations involved in the occupational pattern of the urban community. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Bussey. Is it not a fact that the number of agricultural em- 
ployees on the farms of the country has decreased? 

Mr. Srroset. Yes. Fewer people are employed in agricultural 
pursuits. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure that that is a fact, and when I see this 
agricultural program go up between 600 and 700 percent, it naturally 
raises a question in my mind. 

Mr. McGrarna. I would like to comment on that. 

Mr. Bussey. If you please. 

Mr. McGratn. Subject to any additions Dr. Strobel wants to 
make, it is a fact that the number of farmers has decreased in the 
United States. It is also a fact that one of the reasons why our agri- 
cultural productive capacity increases regardless of the number of 
hands in agriculture is the development of scientific farming and the 
use of machinery. The use of this machinery requires education of a 
kind that the ordinary hand farmer 50 years ago did not need and 
could not use. 

I think, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that without being expert in this 
field, I would assume that with the mecnanization of agriculture there 
is more need for vocational education than there would have been 
earlier, when every boy learned his farming trade from his father, 
working in the field. 
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| do not know if you agree with that, Dr. Strobel. 

Mr. SrroBEL. It was 1918 or 1919 before many of the States had 
their legislative machinery in order to participate in this program, 
and an 8- or 10-year period in developing a program is not unusual. 
That was the period when most of the vocational education programs 
started. Schools were beginning to accept the concept of vocational 
education, and it was only natural that we had that heavy increase 
in that period. Why agriculture developed faster than trade and 
industrial is one I will have to furnish later. 

The information follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE, 1918-51 


Traditionally, rural areas have been more hard pressed for funds to maintain 
school systems than has been true in urban centers. This has stimulated 
re on the part of these communities to secure what they considered to be 
share of Federal and State aid to establish departments of vocational agri- 

and has resulted in a very rapid increase in the number of departments 
ital enrollments. 

2. Ever since 1918 there has been a rapid trend toward the consolidation of 
| districts in rural areas. This has made it economically more feasible and 
cal to establish departments in these larger consolidated centers than would 
een true in smaller districts. 

The unfavorable economic situation which prevailed in agricultural areas of 

country from about 1921 to 1934 or 1985, resulted in increased interest on 
the part of farmers and their families to improve their economic position by taking 
antage of additional training in vocational agricultural classes (day high- 
ol classes, young-farmer classes, and adult-farmer classes), with larger 
iments as an end result. 

Decreased enrollments in vocational agriculture from 1941 to 1946 were 


t 
Oo 


a) The loss of teachers and drop in number of departments on account 
of World War II. Large numbers of teachers who were graduates of land- 
erant colleges and commissioned officers in the Reserve Corps were immedi- 
atelv called into the Army, and many others were drafted Consequently 
here was a drop in number of departments of at least 25 to 30 percent during 


{ 
} 

t 
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his period, which automatically resulted in lower total enrollments 

The rural war production training program, administered by the 
Agricultural Education Branch of the United States Office of Education 
during World War II, was financed 100 percent from Federal funds, and 


provided short-unit, intensive courses in farm-machinerv repair and other 
agricultural subjects for thousands of young and adult farmer classes. This 
resulted in a sharp decline of enrollments in regular young and adult farmer 
classes which are financed ordinarily by Federal, State, and local funds. 
5. Increased enrollments in vocational agriculture from 1946 to 1951 were due 
; to the following: 
a) At the close of World War II, many qualified teachers were released 
| from the armed services and became immediately available for placement. 
In addition, teacher-training institutions began to qualify a larger number 
of graduates. These two factors, together with the passage of the George- 
Barden Act, made it possible to rapidly reinstate old departments which 
had been dropped during the war, and add many new departments, thus 
automatically increasing enrollments. 
b) The popularity of the national organization of Future Farmers of 
America has undoubtedly stimulated many farm boys to enroll in vocational 
agriculture in order to become eligible for membership in the FFA. 


APPROPRIATION FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Mr. Bussey. I see from your justifications that you still think the 
Federal Government should continue a distributive education program, 
Mr. McGrartn. We have had a good deal of repercussion from the 

cuts made in the distributive education program in recent years from 
businessmen. We know from studies that have been made in the 
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United States across the country that because of the cuts there has 
been less distributive education in the States, and we know that 
especially small-business men who cannot. conduct their own classes 
are very strong for this program. We have been visited by the 
president, or the director, whatever his title is, of the Retailers’ 
Association on two occasions. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that the National Retailers’ Association? 

Mr. McGrata. Yes. Mr. McCargo of Richmond, Va., a business- 
man, came with a group of that kind within the past several months 
He came to my office and deplored the lack of funds for distributive 
education, and said he wanted to take steps to have those funds 
restored. This was not at our suggestion, but on his own initiative 
However, we feel the young men and women who work at distributive 
occupations should have the same advantages as those who work on 
farms and in machine shops. 

Mr. Bussey. Approximately whe n did this group from the Nation 
Retailers’ Association call on you? 

Mr. McGraru. I can give you that exactly. It is on my calendar 
It was about the first of the vear. 

Mr. Bussey. About the first of this year? 

Mr. McGrata. Yes. That was the second visit. The first visit 
by the same group, led by Mr. Plant of New York, came to my office 
about a year or 14 months ago on the same subject, and urged us to 
make a more vigorous claim before this committee for distributive 
education. I pointed out at that time that I thought we had presented 
this case as well as we could to you, but they urged greater eftorts to 
justify the distributive education appropriation. 

Mr. Bussry. This committee did not provide any appropriation 
for distributive education last year 

Mr. McGrath. I believe we got $450,000. 

Mr. Bussey. This committee cut it out entirely. 

Mr. McGratu. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. And the $450,000 that was finally appropriated was 
due to a compromise with the Senate. 

Mr. McGratu. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you recall if there was anyone from the State 
of Illinois in that group that called on you? 

Mr. McGraru. There was not. But there was mentioned a Mr. 
Weeks or Meeks 

Mr. Bussey. I think you may be referring to Joe Meeks. 

Mr. McGraru. I stated that you said in the record last year that 
he did not favor this grant, and they said they thought he could be 
quoted this year as favoring it. I am just telling you what they 
said. 

Mr. Bussey. I have reasons to believe that he and the retailers 
of Illinois have not changed their position on distributive education, 
and I believe I am correctly stating their position at the present time 
when I say that I believe they think this is an item that should be 
taken care of at the State and local level; but at the same time, they 
do not wish to be discriminated against. If distributive education is 
going to be cut, they feel that some of the other programs should be 
cut in proportion, and that they should not be singled out as the only 
group taking a cut under this appropriation. 
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\ir. Srropet. Mr. Chairman, may I supplement the Commis- 
jioner’s remarks? During 1952, 47 States conducted distributive 
weation courses. In addition to the 47 States, the District of Co- 

via, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico participated in the distributive 

ation program. We have been informed in the last month that 
the only remaining State that has not participated by submitting a 
n will submit a plan by July 1, so that beginning in 1954 all of the 
States will have submitted a plan to the Office of Education indicating 
t they are ready and willing to participate in the distributive educa- 
program. 

We need to consider that under the Smith-Hughes Act provisions 

as made for agriculture, trades, and industry, and home economics, 

ved to be the three components that had a wide effect on the 
on. After that the distributive education program was added, 
pleting the cycle of production, consumption and distribution. 

It is interesting to note that for each Federal dollar, the States 

pended $5.52 of State and local funds, or both, to match these 
Federal dollars. Each State received $8,600, I believe for 1953. 

During the current year, when the cut in the Federal appropriation ° 
took effect, the distributive education program has experienced some 

fects, and in talking with our field people who have returned from 
the States in the past few months, I asked the question: What evidence 
have you found that indicates that the reduction of Federal funds is 
really retarding the growth of distributive education? 

(hey reported to me that in many of the States the first phase of 
the program affected was lessening of interest on the part of schools 
or the adult program; second, that teacher-training institutions had 
essened their interest in the training of teachers; and, third, that 

oung people are hesitant about entering into teacher training because 
of the feeling of lack of security in the program. 

Four States have reduced their supervisory staff, or, because of 
changes in positions, have not replaced the supervisory staff. And we 
find a number of instances where the responsibility for supervising 
that area is now confined to trade and industrial, and even agriculture 
in some of the States. 

| am pointing out the fact to the committee that distributive educa- 
tion is an acknowledged part of the educational system of this Nation. 
and I believe it is because of this Federal interest. It has objectives, 

iriculum, facilities, trained teachers, and it has State and local 
covernments investing in it. It is here, and it is here because of this 
lederal appropriation, and I believe, again from comments reported 
to me, that if the Federal Government ceases its interest, too many 
States would say, “If the Federal Government does not believe this 
program important enough to the Nation to contribute to it, why 
should we go along with it any further?”’ 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Bussey. How much does the State of New York spend for 
distributive education? 

Mr. Srrospet. I do not have the combined Federal-State-local ex- 
penditures for New York, but I can supply them. 

(The information is as follows:) 

In 1952, New York spent for distributive education, $92,919.33 from State 


funds, and $261,685.23 from local funds, a total of $354,604.56, in addition to 
$52,685.62 allotted under the George-Barden Act. 
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Mr. Bussey. If you will supply the figure, and let us take an esti. 
mated figure for this discussion. What is your estimate of the amoun; 
they spend? 

Mr. Srrospe.. | can give you a figure for California. It seems las; 
year they expended about $336,000 from State and local funds. 

Mr. Bussey. I picked New York maybe because it is the larges; 
State, and I was just wondering how much it would cripple its pro. 
gram, or how much bearing it would have on the security of thes: 
people you spoke of as teachers contemplating going into the pro- 
gram, if it did not get the $8,600.84. 

Mr. Srrospev. I am not sure whether it is the $8,600 or whethe: 
is the psychological effect. New York was reported to have reduced 
the number of adult classes this year. 











ASSUMPTION 





OF 





RESPONSIBILITY BY STATES 





Mr. Bussey. Personally, I think the program revolves about tl: 
fundamental question of whether the States should not be assuming 
the cost. That is not any condemnation of the program, but I do 
suggest that we explore the possibility of getting this program bac! 
on a State level financially, because, as I have said many times, in 
Illinois we only get back about $6.50 out of $100 sent to the Federal 
Government. I think that it is one way that we have got to approach 
this problem if we ever expect not only to balance the budget but also 
to start making payments on our national debt and give the people a 
tax reduction. While this is a small program, there are hundreds of 
such programs, and the overall amount of money that is going back 
into the States from the Federal Government is increasing the over- 
head in Washington and must be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Commissioner, what would be the dire consequences if Congress 
failed to appropriate the $450,000 requested for this program? 

Mr. McGraru. Consequences to whom? To the Office, or to th 
school children? 

Mr. Bussey. The consequences to the distributive education 
program in the States. 

Mr. McGraru. Well, one could not say exactly. Basing my) 
judgment on what happened since the program has been reduced from 
$1.8 million to $900,000, and from $900,000 to $450,000 in the past 
2 years, [ would say there would be more cuts in these programs in the 
States, and some young people who want and in my judgment should 
have education of this kind, would not get it. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, your opinion is that the States are not 
interested in this program enough to see that this money is appro- 
priated to carry it on unless they get this minimal amount from the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. McGraru. I do not think I want to say that categorically. | 
think there is a real psychological stimulation here, and I am con- 
vinced, take the whole vocational education program, that if these 
acts had not been passed by the Federal Government, the States 
would not have moved into these fields as they have, because there 
were many pressures against it by educators themselves. 

Mr. Bussey. May I surprise you and say I will go along with that 
statement. 

Mr. McGratu. Thank you, sir. 
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| do not know what the total effect would be of taking the distri- 
hutive education money out completely, but I think it would have an 
effect. 

Mr. Bussey. While I agreed with you on the statement, I want 
to supplement my remarks to this extent: That I do not think there is 
anv need to continue the Federal Government financial assistance, 
when the States have developed these programs and are able to carry 
them on themselves. 

Mr. McGratu. Maybe I will surprise you, Mr. Chairman, by 
saving I think that is right. 


DERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 
IN 1951 


\ir. SrropeL. May I report on the expenditures for 1951? 

\Mir. Bussey. Yes, we would be glad to have it. 

\Mir. Stropec. It will interest the committee to know that the total 
Federal expenditure for vocational education amounted to $25,- 
862,938.21; the State expenditures were $47,818,415.61; the local 
expenditures were $72,784,298.75, and the total was $146,465,682.57. 
Twenty-five million dollars of the $146 million were Federal. We 
need to bear in mind that these dollars, Federal, State and local, in 
most instances, represent expenditures for salaries. The local boards 
of education, and in some instances, State departments of education, 
provide the facilities. So, we cannot interpret the amount expended 
as the total expenditure for vocational education. It does not include 
equipment, supplies, buildings, maintenance and all of the other costs 
that contribute to the total program. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it be a fair statement to say that little by 
little the States have been assuming a larger proportion of this expendi- 
ture in relation to the amount the Federal Government has con- 
tributed? 

Mr. Stropex. Yes, sir. It is only during the period when the 
Federal funds were not increased and with increased costs that the 
State and local communities would absorb a greater share. 

Mr. Bussey. That tends toward satisfying my desire to help the 
program as fast as possible to get on a self-sustaining basis at the 
State and local level. We cannot do that, I do not believe, if we keep 
these appropriations high. 

I think it is very commendable that the States have assumed the 
responsibility that they have. I know it has been helped through the 
work of your Office and the programs laid down by law and the 
appropriations made by Congress, but I think we must move a little 
faster in getting the States to assume a larger proportion than they 
are assuming now. 


DISTRIBUTIVE TRADES CLASSES 


On page 149 of last year’s hearings is a table of the distributive 
occupations classes and enrollment in each. Would you be kind 
enough to bring that table up to date for the hearings this year? 

Mr. Srropeu. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 
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Enrollment in vocational distributive occupations by type of class, course title, and | 
number of States participating, fiscal year 1952 


‘ SS 4 7 | Enroll- 
Type of class and course titles ment 











Grand total, all classes 





234, 984 49 
Cooperative part-time classes | 27, 276 48 
Adult extension classes 















207, 708 4t 





Basic training courses 
Management courses 


Business correspondence 
Business clinics 
Business forms 
Customer relations in retailing 

Law for retailers 

Personnel training procedures 
Principles of retailing 

Problems in retail store management 
Problems of smal] business 













Supervisory courses 


Conference leading 
Human relations 
Interviewing techniques 
Job instruction training 
Job methods training 
Supervising employees 









Operating functions 
Finance and control 


Business finance 
Credits and collections 
Inventory control 

Retail recordkeeping - . . 
Tax problems ppinpitiee 
VOI WAROIINR 5 5 oso sb lke dee dicccdsnnddonbdeco’ 
Warehousing -- 



















Sales promotion 





Advertising 
Retail 











we ‘ 1, 073 
Radio and television 107 
Display: 
General 508 
Retail 841 
Sales promotion techniques 326 
Sales letter writing | 235 
Show card writing 4 


Merchandising 






Advanced merchandising procedures. -.-. 
Buying for the retail store 









edie 176 | { 
Fashion training 759 } 
Merchandise control | 31 | 

Retail merchandising procedures | 1, 846 | 2 
Merchandise pricing 472 7 







Personne] training, general 






Advanced selling techniques 

Cashier training a 

Color, line and design for retailers | 387 

Customer relations, involving— 
Sales and service 






















4, 390 | 7 

Sales communications 5, 924 26 
Foreign customers . 1, 270 | 9 
Human relations for salespeople 167 | 1 
Initial store training 11, 831 16 
Interior decoration 199 2 
Mathematics for salespeople | 84) u 
Merchandise information | 1,921 | 16 
Personality in selling : ; 1, 455 | 14 
Piece goods selling 5 : nem ii | 102 | 2 
Principles of selling 45, 968 4) 
Psychology of selling 1, 349 | 9 





Retail selling 
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° Enrollment in vocational distributive occupations by type of class, course title, and by 
number of States participating, fiscal year 1952 
. Enroll- States 
. T ype of class and course titles neal partici- 
pa — pating 
Adult extension classes—C ontinued 
Basic training courses—C ontinued 
Personne! training, general—C ontinued 
Retailing, fundamentals of 151 
Sales clinics. -. 2, 400 2 
Selling men’s wear 23 l 
Specialty selling 5AS 4 
Textile information 137 } 
Work methods improvement 10 l 
Wrapping and packaging 1, 160 10 
Miscellaneous counses, special skills } 60S 10 
pecialized training courses 91, 482 41 
Apparel selling 2, 106 25 
General... 474 8 
Special: 
Furs 19 1 
Men’s wear 1, 241 16 
Shoes 210 5 
Women’s wear 162 4 
Automotive selling 456 7 
Automotive selling 351 6 
Service station selling and management 105 $ 
Banking 3, 990 9 
° Anslyzing financial statements 24 1 
Bon ing fundamentals. . 549 5 
Selling bank services 3, 417 7 
Drug stores: Drug store selling, general 1, 263 8 
Food stores 7, 024 20 
: Food store management 449 3 
‘ Selling foods, general 4,72 12 
Selling special foods 
Bakery products ‘i 215 5 
Dairy products . 817 6 
Fruits and vegetables 593 4 
Meats 133 4 
Poultry and eggs 93 l 
| Hardware and building material 2, 465 15 
i Selling hardware, general oe 612 5 
; Selling building materials... _. wii 535 4 
Selling special products 189 l 
A ppliances 53 3 
| Fuel 425 4 
' Air conditioning wed . 4 2 
i Paint ‘ 557 6 
Home furnishings 1, 335 16 
Collecting on furnishings 12 l 
Displaying home furnishings. - 38 l 
Interior decoration 598 6 
Merchandise pricing 76 l 
Selling homefurnishings 611 10 
: Insurance ___. 7,843 21 
» Agency management 469 3 
Casualty insurance 47 1 
Fundamentals of insurance 1,777 7 
Selling insurance 5, 335 15 
Supervising insurance salesmen 215 1 
Investment houses UN4 5 
Selling investments, general. __- : 745 5 
Selling stocks and bonds.............. i ilaintede cu 61 


Selling bank services ; : | 178 2 
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Enrollment in vocational distributive occupations by type of class, course title, and by 
number of States participating, fiscal year 1952—Continued 


f 


2 States 
Type of class and course titles Enroll- art 


ment 










Adult extension classes—C ontinued 
Specialized training courses—C ontinued 
Real estate 2, 516 | 17 














Agency procedure 


Apartment hovse management 86 
Appraisal of real property 4 1, 109 
Brokerage problems 41 
Fundamentals of rea) estate 855 
Law of real property 4, 404 
Real estate advertising 124 
Real estate finance 256 


Selling real property 


Restaurants 

















Advertising and display 

Cashier training 126 

Food cost control 92 2 
Food handling and sanitation 27, 473 2 
Restaurant m gement 335 ' 
Waiter training 15, 880 


Service businesses 





Grain elevator management 





217 1 
Hote] sales training 1, 145 s 
Laundry rovte selling 2 3 
Trans» ortation service and sales 1, 134 | ) 
Miscellaneous sales courses 142 | 





Variety stores 


nw 
% 












Display 
Managing a variety store 15 | 
Variety 





store selling 





Miscellaneous retail field 















Electrical goods selling 





7 
Feed and seed selling 22 
Florist selling 120 2 
Fue! and ice selling 514 2 
Jewelry selling 82 3 
Photographieselling 191 2 
Specialized sales courses 1, 042 8 
Sporting goods selling 1 


W holesaling- 





Advanced selling, farm products 


Export and import procedures 37 1 
Grocery wholesaling Bl 1 
Wholesale selling € 





COMPARISON OF 





FEDERAL 
vor 


AND 
SATIONAL 


STATE-LOCAL 
EDUCATION 


EXPENDITURES FOR 



























Mr. Bussey. Do you by any chance have a table that shows the 
proportion of State and local expenditures to Federal expenditures 
since the program was initiated? 

Mr. McGrartu. I have figures for recent years, because I remember, 
Mr. Chairman, when I first came to the Office only 4 years ago, the 
figure, I think, was 3.68 and now it is up above 5. So, we do have the 
figures. 

Mr. Srrope.. We have the data to prepare a table showing expend- 
itures for the period from 1918 to 1953. 
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Mr. Bussey. It would suffice for my purpose if that table were 
prepared to show only the percentage since the Federal assistance 
program started. 

Mr. Srropet. From 1917 up to 1953? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

[he information requested is as follows: ) 


State and local expenditures per dellar of Federal expenditures for vocational educa- 
tion, by type of program and year, 1918-52 


Type of program 


All pro- 1, vi 


grams Distribu- 


Agricul- tive occu- Home eco- | Trades and Teacher 
ture pations nomics industry training ? 


(4 5 (7 


rovisional figures, subject to final audit of State reports, 
eacher training not reported separately after 1947 


Mr. Buspry. If the Federal Government should gradually with- 
draw its support over a period of 3 or 4 years, would any legislative 
changes regarding apportionment of funds be desirable? 

Mr. MeGrartu. So far as the Smith-Hughes Act is concerned, there 
would have to be a legislative change, would there not. Is not the 
committee now committed to $7 million a year? 

Mr. Bussey. You are correct, it is permanent legislation. 

Mr. Srrospet. That is true and that is an appropriation Act. 

Mr. Srepnens. Mr. Chairman, there is one factor there. It takes 
about $7 million to carry the minimums in the act and anything over 
that is on a population basis. So, until we got down to about this 
$7 million, there would not be legislation required, I do not believe, 
because all you would give them over the minimum-—say $135,000 per 
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State or Territory—is distributed on a formula, and if you reduce 
down to that level, I do not believe any additional legislation would be 
required under the George-Barden Act. 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes. The — Hughes would require a change 

Mr. Srernens. That would be from the word “go” on the Smith- 
Hughes. 

Mr. Bussey. What would be your thought in regard to eliminating 
the minimum for each State under the law? 

Mr. McGrara. I think Dr. Strobel, who was a State director, 
would be in a better position to answer that. 

Mr. Srropen. I cannot see how it would have too much effect on 
the States expending more than the minimum, It is difficult to ex- 
press an opinion at this time regarding the effects on the smaller States 

Mr. McGrara. If you went below the minimum in these smaller 
States and poorer States, they would be hurt more than New York 
and California, is that right? 

Dr. Srrone.. If you eliminate the minimum and distribute the 
funds on the basis of the population ratio, yes. 

Mr. McGrara. The smaller States would be hurt more than the 
larger ones, 

Mr. Fernanpez. There are 15 or 16 States that do not exceed the 
minimum, 


ADVANTAGES OF GENERAL AND CATEGORICAL GRANTS 


Mr. Busrey. What would be your idea with regard to making each 
grant to a State general instead of categorical? 

Mr. Srrore.. Well, I know this: In many of the States when the 
legislature appropriates funds for matching purposes, it is a general 
appropriation for vocational education ‘which permits flexibility 
within the States to distribute the funds as needed. That is a neces- 
sary element and has always been as long as the Federal funds were 
appropriated by categories. 

Mr. Sreruens. Mr. Chairman, I see an advantage to some of the 
smaller States. If a State got it without these categorical limita- 
tions, some of the States who have not been able to use distributive 
education in one State and agriculture in another, would have a larger 
amount for their general flexible use and without that categoric: al 
limitation given by the Federal Office, some of the States would get a 
little more. 

Mr. Bussey. Under the present appropriation, would not such a 
change be desirable if the Federal appropriations were cut? 

Mr. McGraru. I think it would, Mr. Chairman, for two reasons: 
First, the one Mr. Stephens has given, that some States which did 
not want one particular kind could then use the funds for something 
they did want, and the other reason is that it follows our general 
philosophy of letting the local communities and the States manage 
their own educational affairs, in accordance with their own needs. 
It seems to me this position then gives them more latitude in doing 
that. 

Mr. Srrose.. It could eliminate the unexpended balance that has 
occurred over the years. It would give the States freedom and 
flexibility in developing the areas of vocational education that really 
need it. It may put emphasis on development and promotion and 
take emphasis off of maintenance. 
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EFFECTS FOR TERRITORIES 


\ir. Bussey. If the funds were made available to the States in a 
neral way, instead of categorically, how would that affect the Ter- 

tories? In other words, is there a special formula for the Territories 
t is different from the States? 

\ir. Srropet. -I am not sure that I can answer that without examin- 

the provisions. 

\liss Scuutrr. The same formula applies to the Territories under 
the George-Barden Act, but there are separate acts for Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, which provide varying formulas. 

Mr. McGratu. We can give you the exact information on that, 
\ir. Chairman. It is just a matter of looking up the act. 

Mr. Bussey. I wonder if you could give the committee a more 

tailed and precise statement on that? 

\Mir. McGrartn. Yes, sir. 

\ir. SrepHens. Would you like that in the record, Mr. Chairman? 

\Mr. Bussey. Please. 

Mr. Srernens. There is one factor there: Two of the Territories 
that have special acts participate in this George-Barden fund just like 
| State, and then, in addition to that, they have a special act, just for 
the sake of brevity, in this appropriation. 

Puerto Rico and Hawaii each have a special act that gives one of 
hem $105,000 and the other $30,000, which is in addition to their 
participation in the regular distribution of the George-Barden funds. 

The Virgin Islands, which does not participate in the old George- 
Barden Act, has $40,000 in this appropriation for it. 

(The additional information requested follows:) 


VocATIONAL EpucaTION FuNpDs FOR TERRITORIES 


The Smith-Hughes Act appropriated funds for ‘‘use of the States’? but none 
for the Territories. In 1924 a supplementary act was passed which allowed 
Hawaii “to share in the benefits” of the Smith-Hughes Act and authorizing an 
annual appropriation of $30,000. In 1931 similar action was taken for Puerto 
Rico with authorization for an annual appropriation of $105,000. 

The George-Barden Act authorized appropriations for “the States and Terri- 
tories.” The term “Territory”? was defined to include Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia and they share in the allocation of the 
amounts appropriated on exactly the same bases as the States. The Virgin Islands 
were not included so a supplementary act was passed in 1950 authorizing an annual 
appropriation of $40,000 but with no provision for its apportionment for the specific 
fields of work. 

The amounts available for use in the Territories during the present fiscal year 
are shown on the attached sheets. 


Hawaii: 
rR MR hd eels tet ite 0 
Under supplementary act of 1924: 
For agricultural education____- __. $10, 000. 00 
For trade, home economics, and industrial educ ation.___ 10, 000. 00 
For training vocational teachers ; 10, 000. 00 


30, 000. 00 


Under George-Barden Act: 
For agricultural education : 40, 000. 00 
For home economics education _ __ j ; Hh. 40, 000. 00 
For trade and industrial education 40, 000. 00 
For distributive education 8, 653. 84 
1 128, 653. 84 
Sn he cg ies le aiaiivendsipickwen a <ieat 158, 653. 84 


























































































































































































































Puerto Rico: 


Under Smith-Hughes Act ; U 
Under supplementary act of 1931: 
For agricultural education $30, 000. 00 
For home economies education 30, 000. 00 
For trade and industrial education 30, 000. 00 


For training vocational teachers 15, 000. 00 





Total 105, 000. 00 
Under George-Barden Act 
For agricultural education 289, 227. 20 
For home economies education 123, 584. 28 
For trade and industrial education 45, 779 


For distributive education , 653 






Total 467, 209. 07 
Total all acts 572, 209. 07 
Alaska 
Under Smith-Hughes Act 0 
Under George-Barden Act 
For agricultural education 10, 000. 0 
For home economics education 10, 000. 0 
For trade and industrial education 10, 000. 0 


For distributive education 





, 653 


Total 128, 653. 84 
District of Columbia: 
Under Smith-Hughes Act 0 
Under George-Barden Act: 
For agricultural educatio1 40, 000. 00 
For home economics education 10, 000. 00 
For trade and industrial education 40, 000. 00 


For distributive educatior 5, 653 








, 653 


Virgin Islands 
Under Smith-Hughes Act 


0 
Under George-Barden Act QO 
Under supplementary act of 1950 (this act does not provide for 
the apportionment of the funds for specific fields of worl E 10, OOO. 00 
















STATE ADMINISTRATION 





OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 














Mr. Frernanpez. How is distributive education administered 
the States? How do they carry on the distributive education? 

Mr. Srroser, A typical State program places the responsibility 
for the total vocational program in a State board for vocational educa- 
tion. Usually, the superintendent of public instruction is the execu- 
tive officer for that State board. The State board then employs a 
staff of specialists to implement the program. 

A typical State program would have a State director of vocational 
education, who would have as a supporting staff, a supervisor of 
agriculture, home economics and trades and industries and distribu- 
tive education. So, we start with a supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion, reporting through the executive officer to the State board. It 
becomes the responsibility of the State then to prepare a plan showing 
how they intend to use these Federal funds. That plan is submitted 
to the Office of Education and if it is in conformity with the provisions 
of the act, it is approved. That, then determines the pattern that the 
States will follow, and as long as they continue that pattern, they 
continue to be eligible for Federal funds. Under that plan the duties 
and responsibilities of the State supervisor would be designated, and, 


by 
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basically, it is his job to work with local boards of education to give 
them the professional assistance and guidance that they need in 
establishing a local program, 
The local board of education then becomes the operating age ney 
for each distributive program in . typical State. 
a other words, if there is an “in school” program in community 
the State supervisor would assist the person designated by the 
« - rintendent of schools in community “A” in condue ting a survey 
in that community to determine the need for a program and to work 
with the employers in the community through an advisory committee 
to determine the nature and the scope of the program. He also works, 
with the guidance of school authorities, to determine whether stu- 
dents are interested and want and will participate in the program and 
actually set the standards, or assist in setting the standards where 
teachers are employed and the curriculums which different facilities 
provide and all of the operating details of the program that are 
needed to put this program actually into effect. 























TEACHING 





METHODS OF 





Mr. Fernanprez, How-are the students taught? Do they go to 
school, or are they employed by employers who | give them the oppor- 

inity to learn a business in the establishment itself? 

Mr. Strospev. The “in school” phase of the program usually starts 
at the 11th- and 12th-grade level. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They are taught in school? 

Mr. Srroren. It is a combination of work experience and “in 
school”? instruction. In order to be eligible to participate in a dis- 
tributive program, the student must be employed at least half of the 
lay. That would be the equivalent of half of a schoolday, or work- 
day. He then returns to school in some communities from one to two 
periods of the remaining half day which is devoted to subjects related 
to the distributive occupations. The rest of the schoolday the stu- 
ent carries out the requirements of the general high school educa- 
ational program so that he can graduate with the rest of the group. 

A typical schoolday finds the student employed in a downtown 
distributive occupation for half of the day, returning to school the 
remaining half day for one or two periods devoted to related instruc- 
tion and the remainder to high school requirements for graduation. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Does the employer get any pay at all from these 
funds, or any funds from the State? 

Mr. Srroreu. No, sir. The student gets paid the going rate for 
a learner in that community for that type of work. The employer, 
in a sense, provides the facilities—supplementing those of the school. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And pays for the work done? 

Mr. Strrore.. He pays the going rate in that community for that 
type of work. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is that pav then supplemented insofar as the 
student is concerned by any of these funds, State or Federal? 

Mr. Srroset. No, sir, none of these funds can be used for the pay- 
ment of students. 

The distributive money that would go to a typical community, any 
portion of the State funds would be used entirely for a portion of the 
salary of the teachers. If a policy exists in that community where 
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school employees are given mileage privileges—for instance, where a 
teacher or coordinator of a distributive program during the half day 
the students are out on the job and he is out on the job supervising 
and coordinating their activities—if there isa policy in that community 
that such employees enjoy mileage, the mileage could be charged 
against the program, but that would be the extent of it in most 
instances. In other words, a portion of the salary of the instructor 
or coordinator and mileage in certain communities that permit it 


WORK EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Frernanpez. Is there any pronounced difference between thie 
manner in which that distributive education is carried on at the school 
or employment level and in the other programs, such as home econom- 
ics and trades and industries? 

Mr. SrroBeu. Yes; it is different. We need to consider what pro- 
grams, for one thing, are in common with work experience. Howey: 
in agriculture the work experience is provided on the home farm, In 
trade and industrial education, the work experience may be provided 
in a school shop or at laboratories provided in a cooperative progran 
In home economics, the work experience is provided in the actual] 
home of the student. 

Mr. Fernappez. Or in the school? 

Mr. Srrope.. Yes, sir, but usually the “in school’’ phase is described 
as the related phase. Distributive education differs, however, in 
that it is a requirement that the student be employed for half of the 
workday. There is no “in school” preparatory work where the student 
could get all of his work in the classroom. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And that applies both to the children and to 
adults? 

Mr. Srrosex. No, sir, it differs with the adults. The adults 
usually come in after work hours. Therefore, the adult will come into 
a night school, as we usually call it, for one or two nights a week for 
a couple of hours a night. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Frernanppz. What becomes of the money that is not used by 
one or more States, such as New Jersey, in the agricultural training 
program? What becomes of that money? 

Mr. Srrope.. The amount that is not spent is deducted from the 
amount the State would be entitled to the next year. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Would that amount at the end of the year con- 
tinue in the fund? 

Mr. Srrosex. It could remain. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. It remains in the fund? 

Mr. Srrose. In the State treasury. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I am not sure that I understand that. 

Mr. McKong. I do not think you are entirely right on that. The 
funds remaining in the treasury are not paid out, and that balance 
reverts to the Federal Treasury at the end of the year. 
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\ir, Fernanpez. That is what I thought. 
[r. McKone. That is why we have had it available from time to 
e for use for such things as the Pay Increase Act of 1952. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON 1952 AND 1958 APPROPRIATIONS 


\ir. FERNANDEZ. The committee last year did not approve any 
ds for this program, and they were added on the floor in the 
ount of $450,000. Did the same thing happen the year before? 
Mr. McGrars. It was done in conference the year before. It was 

duced from $1,800,000 to $900,000 the year before, in conference. 

\ir, FerRNANDEZ. You mean that the Senate appropriated $1 

llion and in conference it was reduced? 

Vir. Bussey. Mr. Fernanpez, I think the way the bill went over 

the Senate was that the House did not appropriate any funds for 
listributive education and the Senate, in its wisdom, put in $900,000 
and in conference we compromised at $450,000. 

Mir. McGrarn. For the 1953 budget, that is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What about 1952? 

Mr. McGrarw. I will have to supply the details for the record. 
ll L know about 1952, offhand, was that in conference the two 
Houses agreed to $900,000, and that was approved by the Congress, 
ut I do not know the steps before that in the two Houses, but | will 
supply it. 

The information is as follows:) 

lhe House Committee deleted the entire amount requested for 1952 for distribu- 

e education—$1,794,499. The Senate committee restored and recommended 

e appropriation of $1,794,499. The conference committee agreed to $900,000 

r distributive education, and this amount was appropriated for 1952, 

Mr. FrerNanprEz. What was the greatest amount that was ever 
ppropriated for any one year for distributive education? 

Mr. McGraru. $1,800,000. 

Mr. FerNanprEz. When was that? 

Mr. McGrara. That was in 1951. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 18, 1953 


FurTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 
MecHanic ARTs 


WITNESSES 


EARL J. McGRATH, COMMISSIONER 

W. EARL ARMSTRONG, ACTING HEAD, HIGHER EDUCATION 
DONALD W. McKONE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Amounts available for obligation 


a or estimate (obligations incurred): 
$2, 480, 000 
2, 480, 000 
2, 501, 500 
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FurTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND TH: 
Mepenanic Arrs—Continued 


Obligations by activities 
Grants to States 
1952 ;: eres $2, 480. 000 
1953 aH . ee Se . 2, 480, 000 
1954___ ; Cha 2 i 2, 501, 500 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1952....- eis in tN ae $2, 480, 000 
I ie it — 2, 480, 000 
1954 as he , ‘ 2, 501, 500 


Analysis of expenditures 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current authoriza- 
tions): 
1952 : i ; $2, 480, 000 
1953 . — thie Gas mb oenawnes.? LOO 
1954 $7 5 _ oF _--= 2, 801, 500 


Mr. Bussry. The committee will come to order. ° 

We have with us the Commissioner of the Office of Education 
Mr. McGrath, and his assistants. We will take up the question of 
the budget request for “Further endowment of colleges of agricultur: 
and the mechanic arts.’”’ This request for fiscal year 1954 is for 
$2,501,500. 

Mr. McGratn. Dr. W. Earl Armstrong, Assistant Commissione 
in charge of the Division of Higher Education is here to assist in 
answering questions on this subject. 

Mr. Bussey. There is a proposed increase of $21,500 for Alaska 
under Public Law 390 passed in the last session. 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there not also a permanent appropriation? 

Mr. McGrarn. There is, Mr. Chairman. It is approximately th: 
same amount; it is $2,550,000 under the earlier acts, the so-called 
Morrill Acts, the first of which was passed in 1862 and the second in 
1890. 

Mr. Bussey. The two are being considered separately in_ this 
budget? 

Mr. McGraru. Yes, sir; because under the earlier acts the appro- 
priation is automatically made each year. The legislation would 
have to be amended if the other $2,550,000 were to be cut out. The 
total is about $5 million. 
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NON-FEDERAL AND OTHER FEDBHRAL FUNDS RECEIVED BY LAND-GRANT 
INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. What other Federal funds do land-grant colleges 

ceive? 

Mr. McGraru. They receive money for the experiment stations 
in agriculture and then a considerable sum from various branches of 
Government in the fields of research. The Navy has large programs. 
However, those funds do not go in the same proportion to various 
institutions. The Navy may select one institution like the University 
of Minnesota, for example, that has a cyclotron and continuing re- 
search in physics and they may put several million dollars into that 
institution and nothing into another land-grant institution. I do not 
have the amount of money involved there, but I think it is available 
n the report which the house recently issued. 

\Mir. Bussey. Are there any other funds that come to your mind 
that the land-grant colleges receive? 

Mr. McGraru. There is a great variety of research funds, Mr. 
Chairman, which I do not have in mind, but I could get that for you 
very easily. 

Vir. Buspey. Without objection, I would appreciate it if you would 
supply that for the record. 

Mr. McGrarn. I will be glad to do it. 

The information requested is as follows: 
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TABLE 14.—IJncome of land-grant institutions, excluding rx 


Federal Government 
Total 
educational | Student VA for Supple- 
and fees “& t0r | mentary 
general Morrill 
appropri- 
ations exter 


Institution 
tuition 
and 
fees 


Grand total ; 635, $44, 840, 071 , 000 | $43, 


Total white ™ 378, 027 4 030, 43, 728, 849 , 178; 43, 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute | 5 075 519, 546 358, 658 66, 567) 1, 55 
University of Alaska | : 094 33, 402 8, 906 50, 000 
University of Arizona , 232, 686 565, 388 575, 193 , 698 
University of Arkansas _. 343, 199 , 590 532, 468 , 090 
University of California 501, 286 , 644, 411 339, 425 , 834 


Solorado A. & M. College 3, 247, 328 390, 940 318, 060 2, 820 
Jniversity of Connecticut . . , 040 92, 621 }, 688 9, 508 
Jniversity of Delaware 3, 515, 983 06, 234, 5: 58, 433 
Jniversity of Florida 3, , 673 0% . " 5, 828 
niversity of Georgia , 251, 535 2, 3 , 813 ; 18, 990 


University of Hawaii , 112, 073 532, 206 14, 138 , 831 
University of Idaho 55, 462 248, 02 20! 5, 990 
University of Illinois | , 821 , 731, 686 , 923, 19% 0, 131 
Purdue University (Ind.) | 16, 123, 856 245, , 328, 8% 9, 121 
Iowa State College a ‘ , 116 5, 55s , 26 98, 969 
Kansas State College | 8, 638, 674 38, 24, 686 , 555 
University of Kentucky , 492, 528 5, 26 , BRS , 618 
Louisiana State University 971, 937 567, 53, 97: 32, 028 
University of Maine 3, 233, 107 81s : 51, 40° 9, 669 
University of Maryland 2, 278, 797 , 557, 6 , 582, 4 5, 625 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 22, 579,711) 3, 257, 7 056, 55 i, 667 
University of Massachusetts , 416, 899 289, 3 259, 6: , 600 
Michigan State College , 413, 583 ; , 14 , 466, 78: 9, USS 
University of Minnesota 29, 198, 949) 3, 069, 596 , 860, , 368 
Mississippi State College 5, 915, 798 272, § 269, 16 2, 212 
University of Missouri , 850, 012 , 497, , 593, 5 3, 120 
Montana State College 3, 059, 680 , Of 243, 796 76, 385 
University of Nebraska 263 , 006, 32: 515, 26 85, O18 
t niversity of Nevada , 496, 026 », BSE 8, { , 258 
University of New Hampshire 3, 073, 925 403, 99, 713 75, 610 
Rutgers University (N. J , 687, 040 , 955, 2, , 2i¢ , 480 
New Mexico A. & M. College 2, 421, 8, 356 , 19% 5, O70 
Cornell University (N. Y.) 24, 987, 3, 321, 346 , LOR, 535 223, 837 
North Carolina State College 9, 248, 979 , 976 36, 7 , 211 
North Dakota Agricultural College 3, 045, 694 98, 66S 36, 433 , 326 
Ohio State University 20, 184, 726 , 185, 3 , 042, 7! , 836 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 007, 211 59, 005 . 464, 623 , 000 
Oregon State College oe , 181, 961 53, 306 , B94 82, 437 
Pennsylvania State College , 247,446) 2, 799, 46 , 500, 000 , 990 
University of Puerto Rico... zi 9, O82, 517 ; 842, 288 50, 000 


University of Rhode Island 2 2, 974, 508 46, 43! 269, 05 , 141 
Clemson Agricultural College Be 5, 634, 635 : 

South Dakota State College 2, 912, 984 

University of Tennessee , 003, 099 

A. & M. College of Texas. --- 2, 902, 342 


Utah State Agricultural College 3, 489, 298 
University of Vermont 3, 105, 141 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute }, 037, 049 
State College of Washington 9, 941, 774 
West Virginia University . 160, 059 


University of Wisconsin - 24, 431, 644 > 
University of Wyoming 3, 961, 586 295, 403 340, 870 
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fically designated for capital outlay and permanent funds: 1950-61 


leral Govern- 
t—Continued 


. County, 
ints or State city, or 
trac- O . govern- district 
il —, ment govern- 
unts 3 


R Sales and 

—— | Private | services | yyiccg). | Auxiliary | Nonedu- 
earn. | Sifts and of waciaeiin enter- | cational 
ings ! grants jorganized prises | purposes 

grants ments activities 

irch 


ll 12 ‘ 14 15 


2, 757|$2, 202, 354 $288,489,981 | $4,027,245 $9,009,101 | $20,801,422) $45,573,996) $10,664,594 | $127,252, 


, 324| 2, 159, 950 278, 056, 511/3, 976, 835.8, 979, 891/20, 785, 951 45, 068, 142) 10, 531, 022) 121, 086, 


5, 954 . 396 2,964,514) 239, 289 542 40, 025 215, § 34, 234; + 3, 

5, 960 601, 430 228 6, 678 36, 41, 337 . 6, 838 
341 2, 039, 018 39, 259 74, 019 171, 059 
184 , 023, 644 42, 000 , 633 23, 822 2, 24, 770 , 577, 665 10, 715 
275 168, 37, 807, 936 ° 53, 806! 1,685,793 2, 415, 27 414, 761 , 134, 892) 1, 643, 058 


753 , 418, 300 ,§ 98, 961 343, , OA, f 296, 233 
275 US, 3, 660, 946 5, 33: 15, 812 276, 93% : 2, 275, 008 79, 797 

‘ 2, 209 5, 307, 49: , 539 8 , 567) 122, 789 
535 i, 9, 672, 177 2, 6: 117, 968 9, $ , 9 3, 209, 06 310, 139 
843 30, | 584, 526 22, 6 186, 314 , 2! 36, 93° , 493, ¢ 13, 639 


,115 56, 999 209, 45: » 15 2, £ 2, 962 
, 268 8, 37! 2, 788, 864 44, 045 , 678 YO, 4: 22, 697 , 2/8, ? , 150 
, 474 214, 27, 186, 847 
», 593 8, 472, 521 
TOTS 5, 250, 000 
, 424 
, 134 
», 955 ; , 500, 745 
7, 729 962, 176 
3, 590 278, § 212, 075 
695 463 
: 054 
, 901 
, 512 
, 043 
919 
670 
615 
O46 
308 
, 861 
R55 
678 
, 460 
120 
5, 183 
, 29 
, 704 . 
, 981 26, 020 
49, O51 30, 077 


. 439 , 860 
, 610 35, 664 
5, 473 54, 693 
. 405 , 284 
}, 498 1, 021, 897 , 450 


, 952 5, 653 , 606 

560, 396 t , 679 

3, 005, 893 , O72 
, 076, 465 3. , 324 201, 
910, 157 3, 7% , 418 37, 


712, 965 , 885, 947 54, 798) 1, 328, 5 
28, 375 2, 621, 922 , 611 


See footnote at end of table. 





TABLE 14. 


Institution 


INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES 
Total Negro 


Alabama A. & M. College 

A.M. & N. College (Ark 

Delaware State College 

Florida A. & M. College for Negroes 
Fort Valley State College (Ga 


Kentucky State College 

Southern University & A. & M. College (La 
Maryland State College 

Alcorn A. & M. College (Miss 

Lincoln University (Mo 


A. & T. College of North Carolina 
Langston University (Okla 

5. C, Colored N. I, A. & M. College 
Tennessee A. & I, State College 
Prairie View A. & M. College (Tex.) 
Virginia State College 

West Virginia State College 
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Income of land-grant institutions, excluding receipts specifical| 


Federal Government 


rotal 

educational} Student 
and fees 
general 


VA for 
tultion 
and 
fees 


mentary mer 
Morrill | stat 

sppropri- an 
ations extens 


, 969, 473) $2, 123, 605 


ASO, SOS , 241 
801, 672 38, 847 
368, 950 28, 724 
2, O17, 145 2, 423 
427, 9, 144 


421, : 9, 274 
, 248, : 1, 491 
5 2. 956 

248 


, 267 


338 
, 696 
, 478 
030 
, 961 


322, 365 
131, 122 
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ynated for capital outlay and permanent funds 


Federal Govern- 
nt—Continued 


County 
city, or 
district 
govern- 
ments 


Endow- 
ment 
earn- 
ings ! 


State 
govern- 
ment 


Private 
gifts and 


Other grants 


Federal 
grants 


$42, 404/$10, 433,470) $50,410) $29, 210 
381, 
393 
292, 
657 


427 3, 091 
872 2, 945 


R50 


21 26, OOK 


193, 153 


340, 000 
956, 417 
462,414 
202, 584 
798, 160 
612, 514 
737, 107 
456, 974 
900, 000 
700, 064 


20, 000 


479 
734 


741 
606 


me endowment earnings are function 


ing as endowment prin¢ 


1950-51 


Sales and 
services 
of 
organized 
activities 


, 809 
674 
321 
188 


2, 382 


7, 004 


ipal temporarily 


-Continued 


Nonedu 
cational 
purposes 


Auxiliary 
enter- 
prises 


M isce]l- 
laneous 


$133, 572, $6, 166, 332 
7,813 

400 
2 OA 
46, 746 


23, 459 


208, 188 
202 
67, 
656, 


167 


609 


448 
762 5, 000 


RRS 
847 


ob0 


129, 291 
538, 641 
99, 732 


(16 


9 
62 


162, 274 


661 
204 


29 


332, 2 


0, O18 
11, 288 


, 350 


3 642) «1, 000 


some, scholarships 





HISTORY OF APPROPRIATION ITEM 


Mr. Bussey. Why was this relatively small separate appropriation 
started in the first place? 

Mr. McGraru. The history of this legislation, Mr. Chairman, js 
closely intertwined with the history of our country. You may be 
interested to know, Mr. Chairman, that the leading figure in thy 
passage of the law of 1862 was a man by the name of Turner, from 
Illinois, who persuaded Senator Morrill of Vermont, that a new kind 
of education was needed in the United States. At that time, as y 
remember, Mr. Chairman, the colleges 

Mr. Bussey. I do not remember, but thanks for the credit. 

Mr. McGrarn. But I am sure you will when I tell you. You w 
recall that the curriculum in our colleges and universities was esse! 
tially a classical curriculum. It emphasized literary subjects, such 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics and soon. It was felt that the count 
needed for its development a kind of new education in agriculture a1 
in the mechanical arts, and this, in a sense, was vocational education 
like the other vocational education, but at a higher level. 

It was also felt that there were many boys and girls in the Unit: 
States, sons of working people, who did not have the advantages of 
higher education because of the tuition fees in the other institutions, 
and, consequently, these land-grant institutions were established to 
take care of their educational needs, to give them a chance to develop 
their talents. It was notably successful. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that these acts are responsible for the fact 
that our higher educational system differs so profoundly from thx 
educational systems of other countries like the European countries 
where the classic trend still continues to a large extent. 

These acts have been responsible, in my judgment, for the high 
productive capacity of the American people, both on the farm and 
in the factory. I think this legislation has paid for itself at the 
national level thousands of times over, in peace and in war. 

Dr. Armstrona. Mr. Chairman, it might be appropriate to supple- 
ment what Dr. McGrath has said by pointing out that in 1862 when 
the Morrill Act was passed, America was just entering the industrial 
revolution. It was clear that some special preparation at the higher 
educational level was necessary in order to promote our industrial 
and scientific development. 


RELATIONSHIP OF FEDERAL GRANTS TO TOTAL EXPENDITURES OF LAND- 
GRANT INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Exactly what would happen if Congress did not appro- 
priate the funds you are requesting here for 1954? 

Mr. McGrarn. I think that is a very fine question, Mr. Chairman, 
and I would like to put into the record—I did not bring it with me— 
the proportion which these funds are of the total funds of the institu- 
tions involved, to show how much they would be affected. 

For example, in the University of California 0.43 percent of the 
total expenditures for instruction of that institution come from these 
acts, and that is a very small percentage and I think it is a fair question 
to ask whether the university would be seriously damaged. 
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\lr. Bussry. I think that would be very valuable information if 
could put it in tabular form. 
The information follows:) 


on of Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones funds to the total expenditures 
land-grant colleges and universities for administration and general expenses, 
lent instruction, libraries, and plant operation and maintenance, fiscal year 


Ratio of re- 
ceipts from 
Morrill- 
Nelson and 
Bankhead- 
Jones funds 
t 


nstiuction, 
libraries, 
ar d I lar t 


operatio 


percen 


and main- 
tenance 


029, 175 


1 Polytechnic Institute , 567 , 035, 369 
ty of Alaska 50, 535, 423 
ty of Arizona 5, 6 . 949 
ty of Arkansa 7, 3, 125 
ity of California , 83 34, 726, 496 
jo Agricultural and Mechanical College 2 169 
sity of Connecticut ‘ , 5 4,: 734 
ty of Delaware 58, 433 . 506 
ersity of Florida 5, 82 . 412, 779 
ersity of Georgia ¢ , 910 
versity of Hawaii , 83 2, , 490 
versity of Idaho 5, § ‘ 549 
ersity of Illinois , 131 O19 
lue University (Indiana ‘ , 
i State College 
isas State College... 
versity of Kentucky 
uisiana State University. 
versity of Maine 
versity of Maryland 
ssachusetts Institute of Technology 
versity of Massachusetts 
n State College 
versity of Minnesota 
lississippi State College 
iversity of Missouri 
fontana State College 
iiversity of Nebraska 
iversity of Nevada , 
versity of New Hampshire 
itgers University (New Jersey) 
w Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College 
rnell University (New York) 
North Carolina State College 2 
wth Dakota Agricultural College , 326 
0 State University , 836 
klahoma Agricultural and Mechanica] College , 900 
regon State College ; d ‘ 2, 437 
Pennsylvania State College . 2, 990 
University of Puerto Rico. -. ve | 50, 000 
Rhode Island State College 
lemson Agricultural College (South Carolina) 
south Dakota State College 
University of Tennessee 
\gricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
Utah State Agricultural College 
University of Vermont ‘ 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute - -- 
State Coll of Washington 
West Virginia University 803 
University of Wisconsin ewes sewed > , , 650, 482 
University of Wyoming titi dautiell ‘ . 2, 862 2, 580, 137 


oo 


, 008 
3, 049 


OO wm bo DD Oo 
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Relation of Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones funds to the total expenditures of 
land-grant colleges and universities for administration and general expenses 


resident instruction, libraries, and plant operation and maintenance, fiscal year 
1951—Continued 



















} ' j 
| Total ex- | 
| pended for | 
| Received | administra- | R: ’ 
from Morrill-| tion and atio = 
Nelson and zeneral ceipts from 
£ Morr 
| Bankhead- | expenses, Nel aon 
Institutior | Jones funds | resident Ba kt a: 
(for instruc- | instruction, | y awe 
tion and for libraries, vOmnes 10 
facilities for | and plant to col 
instruction operation pore 
| and main- 


tenance 






Total Negro 





$478, 822 $13, 188, 720 




















































Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College 35, 765 484, 377 48 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal College (Arkansas 25, 159 732, 838 { 
I ware State College 14, 608 264, 615 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes 45, 828 1, 565, 461 
Fort Valley State College (Georgia 36, 661 366, 986 
Kentucky St Colleg 14, 859 390, 615 
Ss University and Agricultural and Mechanical Co 

lege (Lou ina 34, 951 1, O88, 855 
Maryland State College 15, 161 495, 064 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanica] College (Mississippi 2 433, 705 12 
Lincoln Universitv (Missour F 835, 586 
Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina 36, 552 1, 094, 377 
Langst [ ersity (Okla na 9, 666 600, 208 
South Carolina Colored Negro Industrial, Agricultural, and 

Mechanica lege 45, 841 725, 758 t 
Tent ee Agricltural and Industrial State College 16, 320 1, 181, 343 
Pr View Agricultural and Mecha il College (Texas 35, 803 907, 976 

re State College 33, 520 1, 278, 048 2. 
West Virg 1 State Colleg 


lege 18, 341 742, 908 


NOTES 








ll-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones funds may be expended by the land-grant colleges and univer 


y for instruct ind for facilities for instructior Therefore in trying to see how these funds 
the work of th titutions, it seems advisable to consider only the funds of the institutions that 


are used for instruction and for facilities for instruction. The attached table has been made up with tl 
























It should be noted that the total expended (column 3) includes only the amounts expended for (a) ad 
ministration and general purposes, (6) resident instruction, (c) libraries, and (d) plant operation and mainte 
ganized research, extension work, organized activities of various kinds, and 


nance. Sums expended for or 
auxiliary enterprises are not included; these expenses do not enter into the purposes for which the Federal 


funds are used except in a very remote way 












Expenditures of Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones are not reported separately to the Office. For thi 
reason it is not possible to separate the two items. Each State receives $50,000 a year from Morrill-Nelsor 
funds ‘he amount from Bankhead-Jones varies with the State Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico par 
ticipate in the Morrill-Nelson funds Alaska (beginning in fiscal year 1953) and Hawaii also share in the 


Bank head-Jones funds 





Dr. ArmsrronG. Could I give you another figure or two to supple- 
ment this? 


Mr. Bussey. Surely 

Dr. ArnmstrronG. In the case of the University of New Mexico, the 
percentage of the total budget that relates to instruction that comes 
from these grants that the Commissioner has mentioned, the Morrill 
Acts and the Bankhead-Jones Act, is 8.32 percent of the total instruc- 
tion budget. I would like to point out that this percentage does not 
relate to the total budget, because there are other parts of any institu- 
tional budget having to do with research and other activities that 
would not reasonably be charged to instruction. This is that part 
which relates specifically to instruction. 
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In the case of your own State of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, the per- 
centage is 0.64 of 1 percent of the total budget. The larger the 
nstitution, the smaller the percentage of the total budget involved. 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


Mr. Bussey. What is your reason for eliminating the research 
grants? Is it because they are not one of the regular budgetary items? 

Dr. ArmstRoNG. May I read for just a moment from the notes 
explaining the table just referred to: 

It should be noted that the total expended, includes only the amounts expended, 

\) for administration and general purposes, (B) restricted instruction, (C) libra- 

, and (D) plant operation and maintenance. Sums expended for organized 

weh, extension work, organized activities of various kinds, and auxiliary 
rprises such as dormitories, are not included. 

These expenses do not enter into the purposes for which the Federal 
funds are used, except in a remote way. The purposes of these funds 
are very explicit. They may be used for instruction purposes only, 

nd for facilities related directly to instruction. 

Under the second Morrill Act of 1890, the subjects for which these 
funds could be expended were very clearly stated, and I quote here 
from the act itself: 

[hey may be applied only to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the 

lish language, and various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and 
economie science, with special reference to their applications in the industries of 

, and to the facilities of such instruction. 

Mr. Bussey. I presume that the table showing the amount of 
money spent by the various land-grant colleges does not include any 
capital expenditures for buildings and so on; such expenditures would 
be in addition? 

Dr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir, I think that is correct. It may be said, 
Mr. Chairman, roughly 20 percent of the enrollment in higher educa- 

on in the country Is mn the 69 land-grant colleges; also that they 


rant nearly 25 percent of college degrees. 


MILITARY TRAINING COURSES AT NEGRO LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I would like to call your attention for a moment to 
the next to the last paragraph on page 10 of the justifications, and I 
quote, 


For many years, no instance has arisen in which the reports from the institutions 
ippeared to warrant the withholding of funds. A representative of the Office of 
Kdueation is sent to the State or Territory involved if questions arise as to the 

gality of the expenditure or use of the Federal appropriations. 


| would like to read four paragraphs on page 24 of a report on the 
Office of Education that was made last year by the investigation staff 
of the Appropriations Committee, under a directive dated July 1, 
1952, and I quote: 


Apparently the OF prior to 1949 did nothing with respect to the fact that the 
Negro land-grant colleges were not meeting the responsibilities imposed upon them 
by the act, particularly with reference to maintaining a program for military 
tactics 

Since the Negro institutions were receiving funds provided under the Morrill 
Acts without responding to the requirements for teaching military tactics, the 
OK decided to present the problem to the General Counsel, FSA, for an opinion 
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as to whether the Morrill Acts governed the Negro institution the same as ot} 
land-grant colleges. The General Counsel, FSA, prepared an opinion on J,\y 
13, 1949, in the affirmative, that the acts require a substantial course in militar 
tactics be offered by Negro institutions participating in grants. 

The OF, realizing that they had been allocating grants to the Negro i: 
tions for some 60 years without making an issue of the noncompliance by 
colleges, decided to commence negotiations with these institutions to take ste; 
to enable them to meet the essential requirements of the acts rather than abruptly 
cut off their funds. 

As of October 22, 1952, the OE reports that 14 of the 17 Negro institutions ar 
providing some type of military training. Recently, the OF has had some dis. 
cussion with the Department of Defense concerning approval of applications for 
ROTC units in the land-grant colleges for Negroes in Alabama, Georgia, and 
Mississippi; however, no units have yet been established in those institutior 
Payments are not being withheld from these institutions for noncompliance 


\ 


Mr. McGrath, would you like to comment on that situation for th 
benefit of the committee? 

Mr. McGrartn. Yes, I would, Mr. Chairman. 

As you pointed out, for 4 years we have been trying to get these 
institutions to offer the necessary ROTC program. 

Mr. Bussey. Under the original Morrill Acts, as I recall it, it is 
specifically required that the land-grant colleges offer a course 
military tactics? 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, sir; in military science. That is the interp: 
tation of the general counsel of FSA and I agree with it. IT cannot 
speak for the other fifty-six-odd years that are involved in this prob- 
lem, because I had nothing to do with them, but I will say that sinc: 
1 have been Commissioner, I have made every attempt to get t! 
institutions to offer that work. "We have been carrying on negotia- 
tions with the Department of Defense all that time. I think we were 
making very good progress until the Korean situation developed, wh: 
the Department of Defense asserted that the xy nee ded all the men ar 
equipment for their own training facilities and for the conflict in 
Korea. Consequently, I was told then by a major general who came 
to our office that they were not disposed to encour: age these instit 
tions to offer military science and tactics, if the Defense Departme 
had to provide the men and materials for the instructional progran 

Consequently, the thing has been pretty much stalled. Although, | 
should point out that there are only three that are now not complying. 

In addition to working with the Defense Department, I asked 
Dr. Fred Kelly, who has been working with the land-grant legislation 
for many years, and who was the head of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation for many years, to go to these States personally and talk with 
the governors and other officials in an effort to persuade them to act 
as rapidly as possible in regard to this matter. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this thing 
has been going on for 60 years, that that was a wiser course of action 
and a justifiable course of action, more justifiable than to cut off 
the funds. 

I think, within a reasonable time, the three other States will offer 
ROTC instruction through their own devices, if the Department of 
the Army is not able to “supply the necessary then and equipment. 
This is what has been happening in some of the other States, and I 
feel this will happen in those three 

Dr. ArMstronG. It might be said, as an illustration, that Langston 
College in Oklahoma, which is the Negro land-grant college, worked out 





an arrangement with Oklahoma A. and M. college, which is the other 

d-grant college in the State, for them to provide the personnel and 
equipment to make it possible for Langston to carry on military tactics. 

\ir. Bussey. In 1952 the Department of Defense reduced its 
personnel in secondary schools in order to increase it in institutions of 
higher education? 

Mr. McGraru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. These Negro schools would certainly be considered 

titutions of higher education, would they not? 

Mr. MeGraru. Indeed they would. 

Mr. Bussey. And the Department of Defense has not done anything 
toward establishing any courses in military science in these three 

hools? 

\ir. McGratru. We have not been able to get them to do that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, technically speaking, this first sentence of the 
paragraph which I read on page 10 is not exactly correct in every 

pect, is 1t? 

Mr. McGratnu. Well, it depends on how you interpret it. 

My judgment would be, Mr. Chairman, that to withhold the funds 

the reason which we are discussing, would have damaged the 
iclices of those institutions in other respects and I think many of 


young men would be denied the advantages of an education, 
ich they ought to have under this legislation. I think the wiser 
irse of action, as I say, is to persuade these three institutions to 
rat least a minimum program of ROTC out of their own resources 


til the Army can take care of them, and we are still working on 
at. a 
Mr. Bussry. I am not going to quarrel with you on that statement 
ll, but I do think that 1t would be the duty of the Office of Educa- 
_and probably of this committee, to call to the attention of the 
artment of Defense the fact that the law is not being complied 
th, 
Mr. McGraru. I wish very much that this committee would do 
Mr. Chairman. I think it would be very helpful. 
Mr. Bussry. I think it is very unfortunate that this has been neg- 
ted in the Negro institutions all these years. 
Vir. McGraru. It is, indeed [| may say that these 17 Negro 
stitutions, naturally, very much want this program, because they 
ant their boys to have the same opportunity to serve in the United 
States Army as other citizens. 


Mr. Buspey. Why have they not received it then? In other words, 


where is the roadblock? 

Mr. McGrarna. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I do not want to 
cet into a discussion of sectional problems in the United States. I do 
not think that would be wise, but I think certain conditions, perhaps, 
that existed in the South earlier, are changing now and I expect an 
early correction of this difficulty. 

Mr. Bussey. You, at least, see several favorable signposts? 

Mr. McGratu. I do. My personal judgment would be that 
within 2 years, if not next year, these 3 institutions will have an 
ROTC program. 
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EFFECTS ON STATES OF CURTAILMENT OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Mr. FrerNANpnEz. Suppose these various basic legislative acts were 
abrogated 1 by 1 and from year to year by refusal of the Congress to 
appropriate, what effect would that have on the States, bearing in 
mind, for example, that the legislature in my State has already met 
and adjourned and has relied on these basic acts, as it had a right to 
do, in planning and appropriating for the next 2 years? 

Mr. McGrarn. In your State, Mr. Fernandez, and in some others, 
where the percentage of these funds to the total expenditures is lar 
the effect would be serious; the financial effect would be very serious 
indeed. What the legislature could do to correct that, I am not 
prepared to say, but I would suggest, Congressman, that any con- 
templated action relating to the reduction of these funds, should by 
calculated, rather than taken immediately. It would give these 
institutions where the percentage of help is large and the administra- 
tion and the legislature an opportunity to take care of the situation 
and make up the difference, or to adjust their program by eliminating 
certain courses. 

Mr. Frrnanprez. The probable result, it seems to me, would be 
that the programs would be curtailed by the State drastically and 
perhaps abandoned in some phases of them, or else the legislature 
would have to meet in special session every year after the Appropria 
tions Committee here meets and the Congress acts. 

Mr. McGraru. You are absolutely right. 

Dr. ArmsrronG. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that these funds 
are of two different characters: One, the Morrill Act funds, which 
apply in equal amounts to all of the States; the other Bankhead- 
Jones Act, and its amendment of 1952, which provides funds on a 
population proportional basis. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Of course, in my question I had in mind not 
only these two particular acts, but all these other acts we are con 
fronted with here and which we are attempting to curtail drastically 
in order to blance the budget. 


RATIO OF FEDERAL FUNDS TO TOTAL INCOME OF LAND-GRANT 
INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McGrath, I have the impression in considering 
the overall picture that the Federal funds granted to these land- 
grant colleges amount to approximately one-third of 1 percent of all 
land-grant college funds. 

Mr. McGraru. No, that is too low, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I mean in consideration of their entire budget, all the 
funds available to them. 

Mr. McGrarn. Oh, well, I guess you might be close to it, although 
I would have to recalculate it and include the other auxilliary services 
of dining rooms and all that sort of thing and the building program. 
I would judge that you are not very far off if all expenditures are 
included. 

Mr. Bussey. I can sympathize with my very good friend from 
New Mexico, Vir. Fernandez, on his legislative situation, but I 
would like to make the point that out of the total funds that are 
available to these institutions from all sources the amount they 
receive from this appropriation is a fraction of 1 percent. 
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McGratu. That is not true of his State and a number of 
States. What I said in response to your comment referred to 


wer he country at large. 

Ss \ir. FerRNANDEZ. It is not true of a good many States. 

ng in \ir. MeGrartu. It is not true of South Dakota and Montana and 

met ot true of New Mexico. In each State it varies. It varies all the 

ht to vay from a very little to a great deal, and the impact would vary 
dingly. 

hers \ir. Bussey. Any further questions? 

v1 The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $70, 706, 064 $75, 248, 497 $14 
Obligations incurred during year 71, 855, 559 198, 800, 666 















142, 561. 623 274, 049, 163 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of } 75, 248, 497 145, 020, 141 
Obligations transferred to ‘‘School const 


contract authorization), Office 










on (liquidation of 
of Education”’ 





— 25, 000, 000 





lotal expenditures 42,313, 126 129, 029, 022 ll 








Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations \ o 212 192 |f 88,013, 421 
> 4 > ob 4 on © 2 
Out of prior authorizations j a3, 520,12 L 70, 015, 601 l 





















Amounts availabli fo liquidation of contract a ithorization 


1952 actu: 1953 estimate 









Appropriation or estimate : $25, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization ical 25, 000, 000 
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Unliquidated obligations, start of year 7 L $10, 970, 978 | 
Obligations transferred from ‘‘School construction, Office of 
Education”’ $25, 000, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year ‘ 10, 970, 978 
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Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior year contract 

authorizations --. 14, 029, 022 |_- 
Out of prior authorizations : ani 10, 970, 978 
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Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it for consideration the school-assistanc 
programs. We will discuss the status of the school-construction pro- 
gram and the appropriation request for grants for maintenance and 
operation of schools in federally affected areas during the fiscal yea 
1954. Welcome back to the committee, Mr. Lillywhite. 

Mr. Littywuire. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have a general statement you would like to 
make at this time? 

Mr. Littywuire. We have no prepared statement for either this 
part or the other. We understood the Commissioner made a general 
statement this morning, and we further understood you wished to 
first discuss the construction program, and that is what I have spread 
out before me, the information we thought you might wish. 

Mr. Bussey. Fine. I think it would be well to discuss the con- 
struction program first. 

Mr. Littywuire. I can give you an overall view of where we stand 
now with respect to the program, the statistics, without going into 
the philosophy of the act. 

Mr. Busrey. I think that was covered by the Commissioner this 
morning. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


{r. Littywuire. First let me say June 30, 1952, was the last date 
which applications could be submitted for the construction pro- 
We had received up to that time 940 eligible applications; 
for that many school districts. And 188 application were 
eived that were declared ineligible. 

\fr. Busney. How many? 

\ir. Littywaire. 188. That is what we call the part I, the part 
of the application that sets forth the children and where they live 
and so on, and on which the entitlement is calculated. 

‘he entitlement for those 940 eligible schoo] districts is $460,293,744. 

(he school districts that submitted the 940 eligible applications 
have to set forth in a subsequent application the project or projects 
which they wish to construct with their entitlement. Or, if they have 

iready constructed school facilities with their own funds, they may 
submit a request for reimbursement. 

(hese 940 school districts had submitted 1,623 construction projects, 

juesting $363,741,343. They had submitted 180 reimbursement 
projects, requesting $24,889,203. That is a total of $388,630,546 
requested for construction or reimbursement projects, out of $460,- 
293,744 entitlement. That leaves $71,663,198 of entitlements that 
nobody claimed. So we are working with the actual figure of $388,- 
630,546, because there is nothing we can do with the additional 
amount not covered by projects. 

The Commissioner is required to set aside for section 204 and section 
203—section 203 temporary facilities; and section 204 construction of 
school facilities on Federal property where no State is permitted to 
expend its funds—the amount.of money needed for those two sections. 
We set aside, throughout the life of the program, $5 million for section 
203, and for section 204, $43,380,000. That makes a total require- 
ment covered by projects of $437,010,546. 

There was $341,500,000 appropriated for this program. $750,000 
out of that appropriation has been made available for services to 
projects by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. ‘That leaves 
$340,750,000. 

We allocated $5 million for section 203, and $43,380,000 for section 
204. That left $292,370,000 for payments to school districts for 
construction under section 202. 

That leaves $96,260,546 in projects not covered by appropriations. 
These projects are for school districts, because practically all require- 
ments under sections 203 and 204 have been met. 

The amount of reimbursement—I might comment on that—is 
stated to be $24,889,000. That might rise some and the construction 
figure go down. The total figure isthe same. As we get ready to allot 
we sometimes find the school district has already constructed the 
building, and therefore the project is eligible for reimbursement, so the 
$24, 889, 000 may change slightly. 

That is the overall status. Now I can tell you where we stand with 
respect to operations under that overall picture. 

Mr. Bussny. Go right ahead. 


SECTION 22 PROJECTS 


Mr. Littywuite. These figures are as of March 9. We thought we 
were coming up here last Friday. Under section 202, as of March 9 
we had reserved funds for 1,188 local school projects. Reserved funds 
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in our language means, when a school district is high enough on {| 

priority list and everything is clear so that we know it will get funds 
eventually, we notify it that funds have been reserved and the projec 
will be approved if all legal requirements of the act have been met 
That is so that the boys can get their house in order and get unde 
construction faster. The reservation of funds for 1,188 school projects 
as of March 9 amounted to $286,035,877. After the reservations had 
been made and all the legal requirements met approval is give 
As of March 9, 988 of those projects had been approved, in the amount 
of $247,788,892. 

There were 94 projects completed and paid as of March 9. Th 
projects essentially completed are about twice that number. VW, 
wait for final payment until an audit and final inspection by tl 
Housing and Home Finance Agency has been made, and our field 
representative checks to see if the requirements of the act have bee: 
met, so our actual payments lag behind the essential completion. 


SECTION 203 PROJECTS 


On the section 203 projects, the temporary facilities, we had researc, 
funds for 18 projects, and all 18 projects had been approved. Sixteen 
of them were completed and the other two were under construction 
So that the program under section 203 is virtually completed, except 
there will be two projects completed after June 30, 1953. Most of 
these projects were in the Savannah River, and in the Paducah, Ky., 
Atomic Energy Commission areas. There were one or two in the 
reclamation area in the West where children will be there for a short 
time. 

SECTION 204 PROJECTS 


Under section 204, construction on Federal property, 95 projects 
were received. We received a larger number than that, but in some 
the housing did not materialize, so that we had 95 projects to operate 
on. We have reserved funds for 80 of those. All 80 have been 
approved. Thirty-six million dollars is in the fund, reserved and 
approved. Twenty-eight projects are completed and paid, amount- 
ing to $12 million. 


SUMMARY 


To sum it up for the 3 categories, money has been reserved for 
1,286 projects in the amount of $326 million—1,086 had been approved, 
and 138 had been completed and final inspection and audits made, in 
the amount of $31 million. 

I have set down the work we expect to do between now and June 30, 
and the number that will be left over for 1954. 

We will have all the funds reserved before the beginning of 1954, 
but in 1954 there will still be 22 final approvals, and there will be 775 
projects which will be completed, inspected, and final payment made. 
That is under section 202. 

Nothing will happen in 1954 under section 203, because that is 
pretty well completed. 

Under section 204 we expect 5 approvals and 47 completions in 
1954, 
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EXPENDITURES BY FISCAL YEARS 








ESTIMATED 





ACTUAL AND 





\fr. Bussey. Do you have these figures you have been referring to 
n table form that would show total expenditures by years? 

Mr. Littywuire. I do not have them in table form by years. | 
have this kind of a table [indicating], which shows the date of each 
appropriation, the amount of the appropriation, the date that we set 
as a cutoff date, which was required by the act, and the number of 
reservations each month throughout the period. I have that table 
available. We can attempt to get for you whatever you wish. 

Mr. Bussey. I thought it would be helpful to the committee to have 
a table that showed the actual and estimated expenditures by years. 

\(r. Linuywuite. Do you have the actual expenditure figures on the 
fiscal-year basis? 

Miss Scnutt. Yes. 

\ir. Bussey. This should be projected to take into consideration 
the termination of the program. 

\ir. Luntywuire. On the expenditure basis? 
Mr. Busspry. Yes. 

\ir. Linuywaite. We can do that. 

The information requested is as follows:) 























School construction—actual and estimated expenditures, by fiscal years 


$10, 820, 353 
64, 517, 495 
139, 507, 844 
110, 116, 525 
16, 633, 783 





Fiscal year 1951 whe 

Fiscal year 1952_._____--- sé 
Pincal seer: $008. ood Ssweeu wend cus 
| 

I 







iscal year 1954____- 
iscal year 1955 





Total ota Seas 341, 596, 000 


Mr. Lituywuire. I have some overall figures here. This is based 
on data as of January 31. There were at that point 898 projects 
reserved. They will construct, together with local funds put into 
these projects, 10,550 classrooms that will house 308,190 children. 

A total of 1,210 projects probably will be approved for the entire 
program under section 202 and we expect it will complete 12,826 
classrooms, providing school facilities for from 390,000 to 395,000 
schoolchildren. 

Add sections 203 and 204 to that, and you have a rough total of 
14.561 classrooms, housing 440,000 children. 















FUNDS AVAILABLE AND EXPENDITURES + 









Mr. Bussey. I believe that Congress has appropriated, excluding 
contract authority, for the school construction program for 1951, 
$74.5 million; for 1952, $75 million; and for 1953, $195 million, a total 
of $344.5 million. Do these check with your figures? 

Mr. Littywaire.—It checks except that the amount available for 
this program is $341.5 million. Three million dollars of the first 
appropriation was available for title I, which is the survey of schoo] 
facilities. 

Mr. Busrey. How much did you say has been expended out of 
the total amount appropriated? 

Mr. Littywaire. The funds that have been reserved for all three 
sections of the act as of March 10, 1953, are $326 million. 
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Mr. Bussey. And how much of that has been actually expended: 
Miss Scuutr. Total expenditures as of February 28 were $15 
776,825. 

Mr. Busnrey. What do you estimate as the amount of money yoy 
will spend in fiscal year 1954? 

Miss Scuutt. $111 million of the total amount will be expended in 
fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Busrery. That will be a total of $264 million of the total amount 
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\ 
that has been appropriated that will be expended, according to your t 
estimate, by the end of fiscal year 1954? . 
Miss Scuurtr. No. ‘ 
Mr. Bussey. Oh, yes; you will spend additional funds between eil 
February 28 and June 30? ch 
Miss Scuutt. That is right. a 
Mr. Bussry. What do you estimate total expenditure will be by to! 
June 30, 1953? f 
Miss Scuurr. $215 million, approximately. he 
Mr. Bussey. That would be to the end of fiscal year 1953? se 
Mr. Littywuire. But we expect to complete and pay almost as C0 
many projects as we have already completed up to this point, because ca 
they have been under way for a period of time. ar 
OBLIGATIONS ; 

Mr. Bussey. According to the committee print, page 103, you had a 

a total of $198,800,666 available for obligation as of last July 1; is that n 
right? 7 
Miss Scuutt. That is correct. 1 


Mr. Bussey. And all of that will be obligated by the end of fiscal 
year 1953? 
Miss Scuurr. Yes. 
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RENDERED BY HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 





























Mr. Bussey. Where do you expect to get the money for technical 
services of the Housing and Home Finance Agency for fiscal year 1954? 
Mr. Littywuite. Well, I suppose the request will be presented to 
this committee. If you will recall, on the supplemental the request 
was not only for $144,000 for 1953, but slightly under a million for 1954 
Mr. Bussey. And 1955. 


Mr. Lititywuire. And 1955; correct. 
Mr. SrepHens. That item is now over at the Bureau of the Budget 
in connection with the revision. The original request covered 1953, 
1954, and 1955, which was denied. There is a request before Budget 
now which is a little over $900,000, as I recall the figures. 


STATUS OF SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM, 1958 





Mr. Bussey. Inasmuch as the justifications do not take up many 
pages, without objection we will include in the record at this point 
pages 55, 56, 57, and 58. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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g ; oF Funps AVAILABLE FOR ALLOCATION DuRING FiscaLt YEAR 1953 








lic Law 815, approved September 23, 1950, permitted 2 years, to June 30 
1 which applications for assistance could be filed by local soeaniaineh 
;. A 3-year period, until June 30, 1953, was provided in which appropri- 
ould be made, and a 4- year period, until June 30, 1954, was authorized for 
tion of the program. Accordingly, no applications have been accepted 
June 30, 1952, and no appropriations have been requested under this act for 
e fiscal year 1954. 
\s of June 30, 1952, the closing date for receipt of applications, 1,128 school 
ts had submitted applications, of which 940 were found to be eligible for 
ance and 188 were ineligible. The total entitlement of the 940 eligible dis- 
amounted to $458,672,026. These 940 school districts had submitted 1,803 
ts, of which 1,619 were for construction of school facilities and 184 were for 
irsement. A total of $387,448,608 in Federal funds was requested by local 
districts for the 1,803 projects. In addition, the requirements for tempo- 
chool facilities under section 203 of the act and for construction of school 
es on Federal property by the Commissioner under section 204 amounted 
$48,380,000, making a grand-total requirement of $435,828,608 for construction 
hool facilities or for reimbursement. The difference of $71,223,418 between 
tal entitlements of the eligible school districts and the amount they requested 
for construction represents entitlements not covered by construction projects. 
lition to the $435,828,608 entitlements for the applicants that had submitted 
ruction projects, there were 29 applicants that submitted part I of the appli- 
n and had $6,333,861 in entitlements. These 29 applicants did not submit 
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construction project to cover their entitlements by June 30, 1952. Since they 
not submit complete applications, the entitlements were canceled. 
In the closing days of the last session of Congress, a supplemental appropriation 


i 







$60 million for school-construction purposes was made. These funds, added 
the regular appropriation for 1953 of $135 million and funds previously made 
ivailable, make a total of $341,596,000 appropriated to finance projects sub- 
tted under Public Law 815. From the funds appropriated, $5 million was 
ated for construction of 18 temporary projects under section 203 of the act, 
| $43,380,000 was allocated for construction of 95 school buildings located on 
ederal property, under section 204. These items, together with the amount 
horized for technical services, leave $291,120,000 available for grants to local 
ational agencies under section 202. Thus the amount available for grants 
ocal educational agencies is $96,328,608 short of meeting the $395 million to 
h these districts are entitled, and for which they have submitted construction 
reimbursement projects. 

Che allocation of $291,120,000 for section 202 is sufficient to approve 1,150 of 
he 1,619 eligible construction projects that were submitted. When all funds 
ive been allotted, there will still remain approximately 469 construction projects 
and 184 requests for reimbursement that cannot be met from appropriations made 
to date. Since the appropriations available have not been sufficient to meet all 
the eligible applications for construction projects, it has been necessary to allot 

e funds on the basis of the greatest relative urgency of need, in accordance with 
section 206 (d) of the act. Relative urgency of need of each district was deter- 

ned on the basis of the percent of the school district’s enrollment that was 

lerally connected and the percent of the children for which minimum school 
facilities did not exist. Funds have been allotted to those districts high enough 

the priority list, determined as outlined above in amount sufficient to house 
ot to exceed 90 percent of the unhoused children in the school district, regardless 

the amount of the entitlement. Thus all Federal funds have been used to 
provide only minimum school housing for those children in federally affected dis- 
tricts for whom no school facilities were available. 

\s a result of the necessity of allotting funds on the basis of relative urgency of 
eed and of insufficient appropriations to pay all entitlements, some school dis- 
tricts have received allotments for all of their entitlements; others have received 
allotments ranging from only a small portion to a substantial portion of their 
entitlements, while still other districts with projects on file and eligible for alloca- 
tions have not received any funds. Generally, the districts that made the greatest 
efforts from their own resources to provide school facilities are the ones that have 
received none or only part of their entitlement, because after doing so they had 
none or only a few unhoused children. 
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As of January 1, 1953, a total of $305,824,492 of the $341,596,000 appropriated 
had been allotted or reserved for projects. It is expected that all funds wil 
allocated by March 1, 1953, A total of 417 projects have been placed under 
construction, and 67 have been completed. 

Amendments under consideration at the last session of Congress (H. R. 8145 
would have extended this program for an additional 2 years to assist those schoo] 
districts in critical defense-housing areas, and in other areas that have had a great 
increase in school enrollment due to Federal activities as a result of the expanding 
defense program. ‘These amendments also would have provided for an additiona 
vear, to June 30, 1954, in which appropriations could be made to pay off unpaid 
entitlements under Public Law 815. A number of areas that are receiving heavy 
new impacts of federally connected children during the current year are those 
areas that were eligible under Public Law 815. As stated above, many of thes 
districts did not receive all of their entitlement because of insufficient appropria- 
tions, and not one of them received sufficient Federal funds to house more thar 
90 percent of the unhoused children. Thus, many of these districts had unhoused 
children even before the new Federal impact took place. 

The attached table summarizes briefly the status of entitlements and applica- 
tions by sections of the act. 


Statement of entitlements and construction projects for Public Law 816 (as of No 
30, 1952) 


Number Amount 


1. Entitlements 
Eligible applicants and entitlement. ---- $458, 672, 02" 
Ineligibles 
Number of construction requests (sec. 202) ss ‘ 362, 083, 2 
Number of reimbursement requests (sec, 202) -- as 25, 365, 32¢ 
Total construction and reimbursement 387, 448. 
Entitlements not covered by projects * 71, 223, 


. Estimated requirements by section of law 
Sec. 202 387, 448 
Sec. 203 § 5, 000. 
Sec. 204 43, 380 


Total requirements, all sections 435, 828, 60 


. Funds available and unmet needs 
Total appropriation 341, 500, 000 
Less engineering services (HH FA) i 1 2, 000, 00K 
Net availabk for projects 339, 500, 000 
Allocations of funds by section: 
291, 120, 000 
5, 000, 000 
43, 380, 000 
‘ 339, 500, OO 
Project requirements not covered by appropriation > ‘ 96, 328, 608 


1 Revised appropriation language has been submitted to change the present limitation from $750,000 to 
$2,000,000, 


FORMULA FOR ALLOTTING FEDERAL FUNDS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 56, toward the bottom of the second full 
paragraph, you state that 
funds have been allotted to those districts high enough on the priority list, de- 
termined as outlined above in amount sufficient to house not to exceed 90 percent 
of the unhoused children in the school district, regardless of the amount of the 
entitlement. 

Mr. Littywuite. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I assume that this 90-percent estimate is to some 
extent theoretical? 

Mr. Littywuire. It is not easy to determine, but it is not a theo- 
retical estimate. When we had more projects before us than we had 
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oney to allot, we went to the provision in the law that said we 
uld give the funds to the school district with the greatest relative 
gency of need. We determined urgency of need by the calculation 
of two percentages: the percentage of children in the school district 
federally connected, and the percentage of school children in the 
district not housed. We added those 2 percentages together, and the 
school district that reached the highest point with the addition of 
these 2 percentages was considered to have the greatest relative 
rency of need, and was highest on the priority list. 

We made a further determination that since the funds were far 
from enough to meet the entitlement; we would not allot funds to 
house more than 90 percent of the unhoused children in the school 
district in minimum school facilities. 

So the amount we gave was sufficient to house not more than 90 
percent of the unhoused children in the school district in minimum 
facilities. We had a field representative send us a field report on 
each project. We calculated existing facilities as 110 of capacity, and 
what was left we allotted for 90 percent of those children. That 
regulation had the effect of housing in minimum facilities the largest 
possible number of children we could out of these funds. 

\ir. Bussey. That does not mean the other 10 percent of children 
will have to go without education? 

Mr. Littywuire. No, sir. <A school district that wanted to put 
some of its own funds in could add enough of its own funds, if it had 
any, to house all the children, or it could build more than minimum 
facilities if it put in its own funds, and a lot of them did, but others 
did not because they did not have the money. Other school facilities 
are 10 percent overcrowded. 


CAPACITY OF SCHOOLS CONSTRUCTED UNDER PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. What will be the capacity of the schools to be built 
with these funds? 

Mr. Littywarre. The figures that I gave before. It is expected 
there will be 14,560 classrooms, approximately, and they are expected 
to house 440,000 children. An elementary school would average 30 
to 35 children per classroom. A high school is a different matter. 


COST PER PUPIL OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Mr. Bussey. What is the national average cost per pupil of school 
facilities built under State and local funds? 

Mr. Littywarre. We are required under this law to determine the 
cost per pupil for purposes of determining entitlement based on con- 
tracts entered into for complete school facilities for the preceding 
years in the State. We have a table. It is not a national average 
here but the average for each State for 1951 and 1952 is set down. 
That is supposed to be the cost of constructing complete school 
facilities. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice in the table that you have it by States. 
Has the overall national average been determined? 

Mr. Littywurre. I can tell you what the average cost per pupil 
has been for the Nation for the projects we have made allotments to; 
it has been $1,035.17, and that was as of January. 
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STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Bussey. Of the total capacity to be built with these funds 
how much is completed? I was wondering what that would amount 
to in percentage terms. 

Mr. Littywaire. The amount completed and paid off as of Mare) 
9, 1953, for the 3 sections of the act, is 138 projects out of 1,286. By 
June 30 that figure will double. Roughly 10 percent is completed 
the audits made, and the payments made, as of this time. 

Mr. Bussey. What percentage has been started? Of course that 
would include the completed ones. 

Mr. Littywuire. 1,086 projects have been given final approval 
out of a grand total of 1,286. 

Mr. Bussey. On what percentage of them has construction actuall) 
been started? 

Mr. Litiuywuire. The best way we can tell, we make a 10-percent 
payment at the date the project is approved, and a 50-percent addi- 
tional payment when the contract is entered into. Of the 1,200 
section 202 projects, 547 have been started. 

All section 203 projects have been started. 

Mr. Bussey. That would amount to a little less than half of them? 

Mr. Littywatre. A little less than half. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the reason that less than half of them have 
been started, especially in view of the fact such an emergency existed? 

Mr. Littywuire. Well, more than half of the money was not 
appropriated until in July of 1952, the first part of July. We had 
made reservations for 392 projects by June 30, 1952. This used all 
of the funds that were available until the $195 million was appropriated 
in July 1952. Three hundred and seventy-three of those projects had 
had final approval, and most of them were started. The great bulk 
of money for this program was not made available until after the end 
of the last fiscal year. We require that school districts must mect 
all requirements for approval within 60 days after reservation or if 
they cannot we will give the money to someone who is ready. 

After we approve a project we give them 90 days to complet 
plans and start construction. Ever so many request an additional! 
period of time. It is not a hard and fast rule; it is an effort to speed 
up the construction. 


SURVEY OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Mr. Bussey. Am I right in thinking’ that $3,500,000 was allotted 
for the survey? 

Mr. Littywa#ire. $3,000,000. 

Mr. Bussey. When was that survey started? 

Mr. Lititywuirer. Perhaps some of the others should help me out 
on that. 

Mr. Bussey. That would be perfectly all right. 

Mr. Littywuire. It started as soon as the program could be set 
up after the funds were approved. The first $50,000,000 was ap- 
proved for our program in September 1950. As soon as they could 
get the forms and the procedures lined up, they started the program. 

Mr. Bussey. I am trying to ascertain the actual date the work 
on the survey started. 








»ytted 


> out 
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ram 
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Mr. GRIGSBY. I do not believe we have that exact date. We can 
vet it for you. It depends on just what you mean by the actual 
survey starting. First there was an agreement 1 effect, entered into 
with each State that was to participate in the program by matching 
the fund. They prepared & proposed budget showing the amount 
they would match within their allotment and the staff they would 
employ. This survey was in effect a series of State surveys carries 
on by the States, with some Federal direction and coordination, 
primarily to assure some uniformity in the results. Your first appro- 
priation was made in September 1950, was it not? 

Mr. LILLYWHITE. That is right. 

Mr. GRIGSBY. And I think it was shortly after the first of the 
next year that most of those agreements had been completed. Those 
chat chose to enter into the program and to match the Federal moneys 
started surveying shortly after the beginning of the year 1951. 

Miss ScHvutTrT. Actually, it did get under way in the fiscal year 
1951, because we had an expenditure on the basis of plans submitted 
by the States of approximately $300,000 in that fiscal year. 

Mr. Griessy. I was talking about the beginning of calendar year 
1951, about 3 months following the appropriation in September 1950, 


STATE SURV EY OPER ATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Then the part your division played was in supervising 
the various States in making this survey, the States themselves did 
most of the actual work, with your supervision and assistance? 

Mr. Griessy. That is right. They sat uP their own State staff. 
There was a development of some uniform inventory forms and they 


to get the data as near the inventory of their existing facilities 10 


were 
the data would be 


comewhat uniform terms 8» possible, so that 
comparable 

As pointed out in the second annual report on this Public Law 815, 
hought of as being, really, a two-step proposi- 
with inventory of existing facilities and a 
i ns of population move- 


the survey program was t 
tion. The first step had to do 
careful survey and projection of their needs in tert 
ment and growth over a period of years ahead. The second phase of 
the program was the development on the part of the State of a State 
plan for capital outlay, which would go into the question of the location 
of needed facilities. 

The questions of redistricting and consolidation of districts, if you 
please, and the building of a central school, as related to several small 
existing schools and so on. ‘Those were matters that the State will go 
‘nto in the second phase of this program, which is just beginning, &s I 
understand it. 

The first phase, the inventory and the 
of population movement, has been completed, 
States having submitted reports on part I of the survey. 


projection of needs in terms 
substantially, 39 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


to know that in the State of Lilinois we 
ram in regard to consolidating schoo 
their consolidation of 


Mr. Bussey. I happen 
have had an extensive prog 
districts. How about the other States and 
school districts? 
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Mr. Littywarre. There are a number of them moving ahead 
Texas has set up a completely new State financing law for their State 
educational program and has made a very large number of consolida- 
tions. We do not know of any State that has made quite as many 
as Illinois. We have the problem coming up in Illinois all the tim: 
of where you have an entitlement and you get ready to make an 
allotment to a little school district and find it is being joined with, 
or annexed to, a larger district. So, we have to go through the legal 
problem of assuring that the assignment of the rights and obligations 
and responsibilities are made to the larger district. 

South Carolina has had quite an extensive reorganization. I think 
there were some 16 or 17 school districts in the Savannah River area 
when the atomic energy plant hit down there. Although the same 
area is covered there are actually only three school districts involved 
now. ‘They were all in 3 counties before and they are still in the 3 
counties. We had a number of consolidations m other parts of South 
Carolina that were not in that area. There are several programs 
roing on in various States all the time, but the largest consolidations 
have been in Illinois and Texas. 

Mr. Bussey. I can appreciate what you have had to contend with 
in Illinois because Mr. Vernon Nickell, superintendent of public 
instruction for the State of Illinois, has made the consolidation of 
school districts one of his major programs for several years. 

Mr. Littywuire. Yes, sir. We had a case that came to our atten 
tion yesterday. One of the school districts had actually made appli- 
cation after the legal steps for consolidation had taken place. We did 
not know it and we calculated the entitlement and were ready to 
reserve funds for this project. The question came up as to whether 
they were still eligible or not, and it was determined that they were 
not eligible on the basis of the new school district. 


STATE NONPARTICIPATION IN FEDERAL SURVEY PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Have not some of the States recently made surveys 
with their own funds? 

Mr. Lititywurre. I think several States did not participate in 
these funds at all; they used their own funds and adopted the forms, 
insofar as the national picture was concerned. 

Mr. Gricssy. There were two States that used their own funds. 
There were eight other States, I believe, which are not now participat- 
ing, either because they had so recently completed a building survey 
and they felt the data they had were sufficient for the purposes of the 
program or for other reasons. 

Mr. Bussey. Which were those 10 States, divided into the 2 
categories? 

Mr. Griasspy. Nebraska and Kansas are the two States that par- 
ticipated with their own funds. 

The eight States which are not participating are Idaho, Missouri, 
New York, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Wyoming, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Bussey. Were there any States that had made recent surveys 
that made additional surveys with Federal funds? 

Mr. Griassy. I could not answer that. 
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Mr. Bussey. When you started out on this survey, it seems to me 

iat the natural thing would have been to ascertain if recent surveys 
had been made by the States, in order to determine whether they 
hould participate or not. 

Mr. Griassy. The presumption would be, I suppose, had they made 
such survey recently, they would not have had the additional State 
funds to employ a staff and match a part of our Federal allotment to 

o it again. I should suppose that is the motive that actuated some 
of those that did not participate. 

Mr. Bussey. Has the entire $3 million been disbursed to the States? 

Mr. Griassy. No, there is a sum of about $540,000 that has been 
allocated to States not now participating. 

Miss Scuutr. $1,379,000 has not been expended. 

Mr. Gricssy. But it has all been allotted to participating States 
with the exception of this $540,000. 

Miss Scuutr. That is right. 

Mr. Littywuirr. Mr. Busbey, this table shows 10 States that 
have received no payments in either year. We will-clear that up in 
the record and be sure it is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. Be sure the record is correct. 

Mr. Littywuaire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Approximately $540,000 is left out of the $3,000,000 
that has not been obligated? 

Miss Scuutr. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. Can you check and supply for the record the exact 
figure, or is that the exact figure? 

Mr. Littywarre. No, that is not exact, but I will include it in the 
table. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California. 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
rennessee 
Texas. 

Utal 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


District of Columbia__ 


Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Unallotted 


Total 





Allotment 


under t 


$72, 800 $15, 400 
15, 960 2, 979 
47, 600 10, 907 

171, 080 7, 000 
24, O80 850 
33, 600 3, 180 
10, 000 
46, 760 7, 500 
77, 000 13, 656 
12, 600 

143, 360 18, 649 | 
74, 480 7, 556 
47, 600 8, 113 
35, 000 
67, 480 10, 000 
59, 360 18, 030 
18, 480 771 
38, 920 9, 595 
79, 800 

122, 080 5, 199 
56, 280 
5, 160 6, 687 
72, 520 12, 087 
11, 200 291 | 
24, 640 
10, 000 667 
10, 000 550 
77, 560 
14, 840 | 3, 710 

14, 368 
3, 440 
20, 643 

{ 8, 400 

28, 000 3, 000 

195, 160 
12, 600 
52, 080 2 
13, 160 2, 475 
72, 800 10, 640 

156, 800 21, 881 
15, 960 
10, 000 1, 524 

65, 520 

43, 960 7, 345 

47,040 | 13, 603 

63, 840 |--- 

10, 000 | . 

20, 000 A 
8, 800 4, 125 

35, 000 6, 9: 

54, 000 21, 500 
5, 000 521 | 

27, 200 |- 

3, 000, 000 303, 794 | 
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Amount 
paid for 
fiscal year 
1950-51 


itle I 


(3) 





Amount 
paid for 


1951-52 


(4) 


$27, 683 
5, 943 


12, 948 | 


84, 443 
9, 578 
7, 511 

10, 000 

33, 447 

63, 344 


15, 423 





30, 110 
10, 000 
139, 094 | 
10, 760 


16, 806 
5, 210 
8, 131 


3, 875 
10, 037 
19, 70) 

367 


824, 615 





fiscal year | 






| None 


| 10, 000 


Fiscal status of the school facilities survey, by States, as of Mar. 20, 1953 


| Amount 


approved 
by com- 
mittee 
for fiscal 
year 1952-53 





| $16, 395 
7, 038 
23, 745 
79, 557 


13, 652 


12, 967 | 


None 
| 5, 813 


| None 
14, 669 
8, 025 


8, 000 

5, 259 | 
None 
None 
49, 246 | 


24, 575 
8, 862 


| None 


5, 728 
None 
20, 487 
None 


17, 258 
None 


11, 890 


36, 128 

1, 840 
2, 443 | 
2, 366 | 
2 


, 771 


2, 200 | 








} Balance of 


| allotment 
| 





None | 





| 6, 572 
16, 039 
35, 000 
24, 480 

8, 998 

8, 633 
20, 306 
30, 554 
65, 135 
28, 140 
22, 383 
60, 433 


24, 640 


"57, 073 
232, 960 
37, 436 
10, 000 
121, 877 
5, 000 
19, 938 
52, O80 
46, 386 
71, 812 
15, 960 


22, 646 











39, 299 
.| 10, 000 
20, 000 
800 Lee ih 
9, 843 8, 168 
12, 799 |.....-- : 
oe : 4, 112 
scncnsmate 27, 2 
492, 156 1,379, 435 





NotE.— Missouri applied and later notified the Office that it cannot now participate and will return the 


payment, 
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OF RECOVERING FUNDS ALLOTTED TO NONPARTICIPATING STATES 





SSIBILITY 





\ir. Bussey. Is there any reason why we should not be able to 
ecover this $540,000? 

Miss Scuurr. [t is my understanding that these States still have 
an opportunity to participate in the program, and, as a matter of 
fact, | think several States have come into it during this current 
fiscal year. 

\ir. Griaspy. There were no limitations in the act. Funds could 
be available until expended, but I think, Mr. Busbey, there is some 
question as to whether or not these funds, which have not up to this 
point been obligated, could not be recaptured. 

Mr. Linttywuite. | believe we could if the State does not use its 
allotment, and they cannot be reallocated to any other State. 

Mr. Griessy. That is true, and the question has been discussed in 

ir own shop as to whether it is desirable to seek language which 
would permit the reallocation of that money to other States which 

could use and would welcome an opportunity to match those addi- 
tional funds for employment of staffs and continue the surveys in 
their States. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that these States which have not 
participated in the program do not need the funds. 

Mr. Littywurre. Certainly there is no need of making another 
omplete survey. South Carolina has just completed a survey and 
u the basis of that, they set up a State school construction authority. 

Mr. Bussey. Why would these other States not want to match 
he Federal funds? Are the surveys completed? 

Mr. Griessy. As I said before, the second phase of the survey 
contemplates going into the development of a master State plan, 
showing actual locations of structures to meet these needs, as projected 
by the State over a period of years ahead, presumably on a 10-year 
basis. It is that phase of the survey that States are moving into now, 

n the development of those master plans. 
































UNDER 





LANHAM 





CONSTRUCTION 
1943-46 


ACT, 






EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL 








Mr. Bussey. What was the total amount spent on school construc- 
tion under the Lanham Act during World War II? 

Mr. Litiywuire. As I recall, it was roughly $100 million that was 
contributed, with approximately $17 million of that from the local 
communities and $83 million from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gricssy. The figure that is in my mind that I think is in our 
report, is to the effect that under Public Law 815 there is an offset 
taken for the Lanham Act facilities. That is one of the functions of 
the Community Facilities Services, to determine the value of those 
facilities remaining. Their title was transferred to the school district. 
There has been an offset of about $47 million from your Lanham Act 
facilities that were transferred—which titles were transferred—under 
Public Law 815, and that does not include all of them. 

Mr. Littywuire. That was $47,762,026. 
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Mr. Bussey. Could you supply for the record a table showing w! 
was spent under the Lanham Act each year and in total? 

Mr. Littywurre. I will attempt to get it. We do not have th, 
record of it, but I am sure the total is available. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you would see if that infor1 
tion could be supplied for the record. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Amount of funds 





allocated each year under the Lanham Act for school construc 
for the years 1943 through 1946 


540 Federal construction projects hs reer A Ry 
701 non-Federal grants ’ : 36, 612. 568 








Total (Lanham construction 1,241) Aide eho 3 J 83, 654, 809 







June 30, 1943: 
Federal construction 
Federal grants d 4 ted 
Federal loans sa 95 






pil hd de nm aiele tind ald StS ct 95, 409 
Total ; ‘ , : weecctea 47, 239, 733 
June 30, 1944: 
Federal construction ands Sh, dbs. td TS. SL oe 18, 621, 943 
Federal grants 


; — me damtceatey SoM beter a 6, 181, 056 
Federal] loans Sees aN i sR a ee 232, 480 








Total : et ce bioeenk . 25, 035, 479 


June 30, 1945: 










Federal construction Se et oe ee ee es ee 8, 177, 652 
Federal grants aes os: tdligo6 ah wa at dik to nin. at ar at Ce 
Federal loans é pape Ul ek . eh et oe 365, 654 
I i kaa cient tal tn A ie Hie a ata Na il ee Ah ae 19, 065, 433 

June 30, 1946: 
Federal constructior wats Buse Je vg 3, 937, 917 
Federal grants i ane acai 3, 095, 044 


INO IN iy ace cc erpeancee dia entre 2 = tas gi & tren Ae 28, 422 



















Total-_- -- j is F bt Pte ill 7, 061, 383 


Source: As reported to the Office of Education by Community Facility Service « 


and Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


PROJECT REQUIREMENTS NOT COVERED BY APPROPRIATION 


Vir. Fogarty. What will be the status of this program as of June 30 
of this year, Mr. Lillywhite, if there are no more appropriations? 

Mr. Littywuite. There will be the amount of $96 million of valid 
entitlements that were covered by projects for which no allotment can 
be made. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have $96 million worth of approved projects, or 
projects that can be approved, under the law? 

Mr. Lituywuirs. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. As of June 30 of this fiscal year, these are projects 
that would not be built? 

Mr. Littywuirte. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. Are any of those projects in Rhode Island? 

Mr. Littywurire. Yes; I am sure there are. I will give you these 
figures, while he is looking it up: 
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As of January 31, out of the total number of 940 eligible applicants, 
24 had received all of their entitlement; 391 had received part of their 
entitlement, but not all, and 226 had received none of it. The only 
way that that would change, as we allot the remaining amount of the 
money, would be that some that had received none of the money, they 
would get some and some that had received part of the money, would 
ret an additional amount. The figures would be a little smaller, but 
it would be roughly 20 percent that will not have received any money ; 
201 of the applicants will not have received any allotment. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is as of June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Littywuire. That is correct. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR 1952 


Mr. Focartry. What did you get in the supplemental last July? 
$60 million? 

Mr. Littywuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Was that what you requested? 

Mr. Littywuite. The supplemental was for $80 million. 

Mr. Focarry. You requested $80 million of Congress? 

Mr. Littywurire. That is correct. 

Mr. Foearry. And you got $60 million? 

Mr. Littywuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. | believe the House put in $80 million and the Senate 
cut it down to $60 million? 

Mr. Littywuire. That is correct. So, it made $195 million total. 

Mr. Fogarry. And you figured at that time $80 million would 
have carried you through? 

Mr. Littywarre. No; we figured at that time that the $80 million 
added onto the $135 million, which made $215 million, would be 
enough to house 90 percent of the unhoused children in all eligible 
school districts. 

Mr. Fogarty. You found that that figure was low? 

Mr. Littywuitre. That program, the housing of 90 percent of the 
unhoused children, has been essentially completed, not because our 
estimate was wrong back there, but because so many of the school 
districts could not wait for Federal funds and spent their own money 
and forfeited their chance to get an entitlement. 

Mr. Griassy. Not forfeited their chance to get an entitlement, but 
changed the section under which they were to proceed. They went 
ahead and built this project which they had in part 2 of their applica- 
tion with their own funds and they changed it from an application for 
a construction project and that application became an application for 
reimbursement for the project they had constructed. They moved 
over from a construction project to a reimbursement project under 
the act. 

Mr. Littywuirr. Mr. Fogarty, to answer your question about 
Rhode Island, there were four school districts that were eligible for 
assistance and they requested $831,000 for construction and $77,933 
for reimbursement. There has been a total reserved for one school 
district only in the State 

Mr. Fogarty. Which one? 

Mr. Littywaire. It is Middleton, of $322,107, which leaves an 
entitlement not paid of $509,014 and the reimbursement request of 


977,933. 
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Mr. Focarry. In other words, as of June 30 of this vear, because of 
insufficient funds, Rhode Island will not get over $500,000 of what ii 
is entitled to under the act? 

Mr. Littywaire. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. Then the need has not been met under this program, 
has it? 

Mr. Bussey. Under the formula—— 

Mr. Focarry. Under the law. 

Mr. Lititywuire. It is $96 million short. 

Mr. Focarry. The need is still there in some areas, and it is going 
to continue to be? 

Mr. Littywaire. | think this should be said: All of these schoo! 
districts that have gotten allotments have been left 10 percent over- 
crowded. We housed only 90 percent of the federally connected 
children and the existing facilities are counted at 110 percent of 
capacity. So, there is that much overcrowding in all of the school 
districts except those that were able to put up their own funds. 

Mr. Focarry. These school districts are about 10 percent over- 
crowded and you are $96 million short. 

Mr. Littywuire. They were 10 percent overcrowded last June 30, 
without considering what increase there has been this year. 


TERMINATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. The need has not been met yet and this law has 
expired now, as I understand it. 

Mr. Littywuire. Three years are given in which appropriations 
can be made. 

Mr. Focarry. But there are only 2 years to accept applications? 

Mr. Lituywuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. Three years to appropriate and 4 years to complete? 

Mr. Littywuire. That was, roughly, the point. 

Mr. Fogarty. At the completion of this program in 1954, do you 
mean to say that there will be no need for Federal funds for construc- 
tion in these federally impacted areas? 

Mr. Littywuire. I certainly have not said that. 

Mr. Fogarty. What will be the situation? 


RESULTS OF SURVEY BY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mr. Littywuire. We sent a questionnaire to the school districts 
last fall—it was approved by the Bureau of the Budget—and asked 
them what the increase in school enrollment would be and how many 
of the new children would be federally connected, as indicated here. 
We sent the request to only those that were applicants under this 
law and those additional ones that the State departments of education 
knew about which had some kind of new Federal impact problem. 
There are 3 or 4 districts in Illinois which have been affected by the 
Atomic Energy Commission work and the ones in Ohio. The returns 
are only partially complete and we have made the best estimate we 
can on the basis of those returns. 

As I recall the figure, those schoo! districts expect an increase of, 
roughly, 500,000 children from June 30, 1952, to June 30, 1954, of 
which approximately 240,000 to 250,000 will be living on Federal 
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property, or have a parent employed on Federal property, or will 
otherwise be in the area because of Federal activities. 

Mr. Foaarty. Does that mean that there will be 240,000 to 
250,000 children at the end of 1954 that will not have proper school 
facilities? 

Mr. Littywaite. Within that number there was a little over 300— 
| can get the figures for you—300 districts said they had enough 
capacity for these new children. [The number is 385.] There were 
roughly 230,000 new children for whom there would not be school 
1a ilities. 
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Mr. Fogarty. What will happen if there are no additional grant 
funds? 

Mr. Lituywuite. Well, some of the school districts will go on and 
vote bonds and build facilities, and the rest of them will crowd up 
in the existing facilities. 

Mr. Fogarty. How do you mean “crowd up’’? 

Mr. Littywuite. They will overload classrooms; some of them will 
xo on half-day sessions. The school district in Pike County and the 
Waverly School District in Ohio where this Atomic Energy Com- 
mission impact came after June 30, 1952—we had a report about 2 
weeks ago that that school district is now about 100 percent above 
its standard capacity. That means there are twice the number of 
children in that school as the school was built to accommodate. 
The school district next to it is in approximately the same condition. 

We have had a report, Mr. Busbey, from a small school district in 
the Spoon River, Ill., area, where that new Atomic Energy Commission 
project is supposed to take place; and, if 1 remember the figures cor- 
rectly, there are three small towns that will be affected about like this, 
‘hese 3 towns have a population of about 2,000, and they expect an 
nereased school population of 2,000 children, with the temporary 
workers and the 2,000 permanent workers who will take over about the 
time the temporary workers leave. That is more children than the 
total capacity in the schools of all the school districts combined in that 
irea. 

Mr. Focarry. How does that affect the education of a child? 

Mr. Littywuire. Well, I am certainly not a person that could give 
you the most authoritative comments on this subject, but I would say 
f you have to double the number of children in each school classroom, 
t is awfully difficult for a teacher to know the students and give them 
the kind of attention that should be given to them. If you do not put 
the 60 children in the classroom, then you go to the other alternative 
of giving the children a half day of school, rather than the full day. 

Mr. Fogarty. What does “half-day session” mean? 

Mr. Littywuite. It simply means one group of children will come 
n the morning and then go home at noon, and another group will 
come in the afternoon. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many hours will they have in the morning? 

Mr. Lintywuire. That varies. 

Mr. Gricssy. We try to give them 4 hours. 
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Mr. Focarry. What is the average day? 

Mr. Griassy. The average day is 6 hours. 

Mr. Focarry. So, their teaching is being cut about one-third whe: 
thev have to have morning sessions and afternoon sessions; is that 
eorrect? 

Mr. Gricsry. One of the difficulties, Mr. Fogarty, with the doub| 
session or the half-day session—particularly with the elementa: 
erades—is the number of different children that one teacher has to 
handle. To begin with, you will have about 40 to 45 children in each 
class in a crowded condition like that, and this particular teacher wil! 
have to have 45 children in the morning and a different 45 children in 
the afternoon, or a total of 90 different children. You cannot prove it 
but the general belief is that an elementary teacher, particularly, ought 
to be able to get pretty well acquainted with the individual child and 
his needs and his difficulties in learning in order to give him the 
necessary instruction. It is pretty difficult to do that when you have 
the at numbe r of different children. It gets to be a situation of the old 

“platoon” system or de _partmentalized program, in which you may 
have in an elementary school a child going to 5 or 6 different teachers 
during the day, and the teachers have different classes of children 
and they will be teaching as high as 200 or 300 children. 

They tried that out in a number of communities before World War 
IT, and thev have pretty much abandoned it and are going back to a 
system in which a teacher teaches with a group of children for at leas 
a vear in the elementary schools, so that she gets to know them a 
she has them for all of their subjects, with the exception of music or 
art or some special subject provided in the elementary curriculum 
for which you need a special teacher. 

Mr. Foacartry. The average schoolday is 6 hours for a child, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Littywuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. If you go to a half-day system, they only get 4 hours 
a day? 

Mr. Littywuire. If you get one group there at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and keep them until 12, and then keep the second group from 
12 in the morning and keep them until 3:30 or 4 in the afternoon, that 
is right. They only get 4 hours with that length of day. 

I think there is one other fact that ought to be mentioned: Most 
States trv to set a standard classroom size. They cannot enforce it 
completely, but normally it is 30 to 32 children. Some of them go as 
low as 28, and that is what they think is the desirable classroom size 
in elementary school. 

Mr. Focartry. How do the teachers work in these communities 
where it is necessary to have morning classes and afternoon classes? 
Does a teacher teach both morning and afternoon sessions? 

Mr. Griassy. Generally speaking, that is the case. 

Mr. Fogarty. In other words, they are working and teaching 8 
hours instead of 6? 

Mr. Littywairs. There are various ways in which that is handled. 
Sometimes they put an additional teacher in for 2 of these rooms; 
that is, 3 teachers have 2 rooms and try to spell the teacher for an 
hour or two. Some school systems will hire a different teacher for 
the afternoon; then, in the morning they will have one teacher for 
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the morning group, and a new group comes on in the afternoon, and 
here will be a second teacher 

Vir. Fogarty. What do you think is going to happen in this pro- 
rram? 

Mr. Littywuarre. In the federally affected areas | think it is going 
» be found that extremely critical situations exist. 
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Mr. Foaarty. Is that estimated increase of 500,000 children for 
the 1952—54 period? 

Mr. Littywuaite. That is the 2-year period. 

\ir. Focartry. Have you any estimate as to the cost of taking care 
of that number of children? 

Mr. Littywuirre. We have made no estimate of it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Can you give us any estimate on the basis of the 











last 2 years? 

Mr. Littywuitr. Yes; we can give an estimate on that basis. 
About half of the 520,000 ¢ shildre n are nonfederally affected and they 
are presumed to be the result of birthrate increases. 

Mr. Focarry. I mean just the cost in the federally impacted area 

Mr. Griaspy. Here is a rough figure. A thousand dollars to the 
child for minimum school facilities. 

Mr. Fogarty. That would be $250 million. 

Mr. Griaspy. $250 million. That is the cost of providing school 
facilities for those children. That is a rough estimate of the cost. 
That is not the cost which would be true under the formula, because 
the formula under the old law that is in existence did not pay 100 
percent of the cost; it paid 95 percent of the cost of the A children 
and 70 percent of the cost of the so-called B children, and 45 percent 
of the cost of the C children. 
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Mr. Focarty. How were these facilities provided during the last 
9 
war? 














FEDERAL FUNDS PROVIDED UNDER LANHAM ACT 

















Mr. Littywuite. During the last war, the Lanham Act was the 
existing legal instrument that ee the facilities. They had this 

legal authorization, if I remember it correctly, by which they were 
a to provide community facilities, public works, and public 
services—I forget the exact terms—when failure to do so would, or 
might, impede the war effort and they did it on the most minimum 
emergency basis under the Lanham Act, and it was done only where a 
determination was made that the failure to do it would impede the 
war effort. 

At the beginning of the Lanham Act some reasonably permanent 
school facilities were built, but toward the end, when material got 
more critical, there were practically no permanent school facilities 
built under the act. They were all temporary and some of them were 
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of the most extreme temporary nature. I mean some of them ar 
just about falling down now, actually. 

Mr. Focarry. Were all of these facilities built with just Lanham 
Act funds? I am talking about facilities in communities that wer 
federally impacted and facilities build on Federal property. 


FACILITIES PROVIDED BY ARMED FORCES AND OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Littywuitr. No; the Army got some money to build buildings: 
the Navy got some money to build, and so did the Air Force over a 
period of years. I do not have accurate figures as to how much each, 
received, but there were a number of buildings constructed on Army 
bases. Fort Benning had an eight-room school before this program 
came on; the Bureau of Indian Affairs have gotten appropriations and 
had built some schools; the Reclamation Service sometime about 1946 
or 1947, and the Corps of Engineers got authority to make payments 
to school districts for construction of school facilities, or for mainte- 
nance and operation of schools. I think there was some authority 
given to the National Park Service for one or two of the park areas to 
meet their problem. So, there was a scattering of various kinds of 
authority existing when Public Law 874 and Public Law 815 were 
passed, 

Mr. Focarry. There were appropriations other than those under 
the Lanham Act to provide these facilities? 


EXPENDITURES BY FEDERALLY AFFECTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Mr. Littywarre. That is correct. I would like to say, also, that 
the federally affected school districts that have applied for assistance 
to the Office of Education under Public Law 815, spent over $550,- 
000,000 of their own money during the period beginning with World 
War II until they submitted applications under Public Law 815 
They spent over a half billion dollars of their own money to try to 
provide these facilities. In addition to that, they have put $80 
million into the projects for which we have allotted Federal funds in 
the Office of Education. So, a good number of those school dis- 
tricts, probably a large majority of them, have pretty well scraped the 
bottom in providing money to meet this problem until Federal funds 
were available. There has been over a half billion dollars spent and 
that is not a complete tabulation. That is the data that was re- 
ported to us in the application forms. 

Mr. Focarry. They also expended $80 million in conjunction with 
these appropriations? 

Mr. Littywuire. It will be more than $80 million when all of the 
Federal funds are alloted. They have put in approximately 24.9 
percent of the total project costs when this table was made. Local 
funds have been responsible for about 25 percent of the cost of every 
project that has been constructed. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all. 


COMPARISON OF FEDERAL OPERATIONS UNDER LANHAM ACT AND PUBLIC 
LAW 815 


Mr. Fernanpez. A comparison then of what has been doing during 
this war in this matter of construction of schools and what was done 
during the World War under the Lanham Act would not be fair, for 
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several reasons, one of which is that there were so many more millions 
of dollars used for that purpose from other sources than the Lanham 
Act. 

Mr. Littywuire. I think that is true, Congressman. I think there 
is another point which should be mentioned. I have the hearings on 
this act and it stated that the policy of the United States was to 
consider what had happened in these school districts from impacts that 
occurred from 1939 to the effective date of the act. Now, you 
deducted everything that the school districts got in the way of Federal 
help from 1939 to the effective date of the act—deducted that from the 
school district entitlement and counted all children in the school 
districts that came in because of Federal activity after 1939. It seems 
to me that the philosophy of this act was not to build as the Lanham 
Act was, the minimum amount you could get by with, but it was to 
assess on the basis of the formula what the committee felt should be 
paid to the school districts. So, there was an entirely different basis, 
it seems to me, in measuring the amount. 

Mr. FerNANpDEz, There would be very little to be gained by 
attempting to compare what has been expended in operation and 
maintenance of schools by the United States Office of Education during 
this Korean war and what was expended during the last war. 

Mr. Littywuiter. There again, I think the same philosophy applies 
to counting children under section 4-B, of Public Law 874, that had 
come into any area since 1939 because of Federal activities and were 
still there. So you went back the 10-year period and picked up that 
backlog and paid for those children on the formula basis. There was 
a flat payment and there is no element of discretion permitted to the 
Office of Education. It is solely on the basis of the count of the 
number of children, while under the Lanham Act, you paid only the 
deficit. The concept in the two laws was completely different. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Back in the days of the Lanham Act there were 
a good many millions of dollars used for operation and maintenance 
of schools that were provided directly by the armed services and the 
Atomic Energy Commission and so on. 

Mr. Littywaite. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And is that not reflected in the figures we used 
for comparison a while back? 

Mr. Littywuitre. There was authorization to perhaps a dozen 
different agencies of various types to make various kinds of payments. 

Mr. FerNnanpez. So, if you tried to compare what has been ex- 
pended now during this Korean war and what was expended back 
yonder, we would have to add up all these other figures which were 
expended; is that correct? 

Mr. Lititywuire. I think since Public Laws 815 and 874 prohibited 
any other expenditures for the same purposes and brought it all under 
this program, obviously a fair comparison would be with all of the 
agencies that were brought under this one program and what had 
been expended prior to that period. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That would be the only way to get a comparison 
of what we expend now with what we expended during that period? 

Mr. Littywuirte. Yes, sir. 





CONDITIONS IN LARGE URBAN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Busney. Has there not been for many years an overcrowded 
condition in the schools of many of the large cities of the United States? 

Mr. Littywuire. There certainly have been overcrowded condi- 
tions in a number of the schools. I think that the birthrate trends 
will indicate at which periods of time there were generally in the 
national picture an overcrowding of individual cities. Certainly 
there has been overcrowding. There are other areas, for example, 
rural areas in the Midwest in some States like Montana and Oklahoma 
and other States that have been losing population for some time, 
while within the same States the urban areas have been overcrowded. 
There has been considerable overcrowding and it is getting worse. 

Dr. Grigssny. May I make a remark on that point? I think after 
the First World War that we were in a situation somewhat similar to 
this with respect to overcrowding. There had been a lag in school 
construction during the war and immediately following it. We began 
to get caught up again in 1924 and 1925 and we reached a peak in 
capital outlay expenditures for construction of public schools along 
about that time. Then, it leveled off and when we went into the 
depression, there was again a very great letdown in school construction 
and there was a lag in the birthrate during that same period and I 
think we were fairly well on our way to getting caught up with our 
school-construction needs, when we entered the de pression years back 
in 1929. But, there was a letdown in construction during the entire 
period of the depression and then we went into 1932 with an almost 
complete stoppage of school construction, generally speaking, through- 
out the country. So that the accumulated lag during the depression 
years, plus the years of World War II have resulted in a very serious 
overcrowding, generélly speaking, throughout the country. I would 
say, Mr. Busbey, that possibly there is a much greater degree of over- 
crowding generally throughout the country at the present time than 
has ever existed before. 

Mr. Littywuire. I think the birthrate figure, while I do not have 
them too accurately, will increase the number of children in school 
from 1946 to 1956 by approximately 11 eae children. That is a 
very substantial increase in the number of children. So, there would 


have to be a tremendous amount of building if they were not over- 
Wel: 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS IN NONURBAN AREAS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty was wondering about what will happen 
to the children if this program is not continued and school districts do 
not Bet Federal aid. I would like to ask what will happen to chil- 
dren in districts outside of the large cities that is not happening at 
the Lelia nt time to the children in the larger cities, and has happened 
for a number of years, and in all probability will happe n in years to 
come: 

Mr. Lititywarre. I think so far as this overcrowding is concerned 
in either situation, the same thing happens. I think this comment 
ought to be made. The federally affected areas, on the basis on 
which the law was passed, have been deprived by Federal activities 
of part of their tax base. 





































































































have been deprived of too much 


Mr. BusBeEY. J am not so sure they 
‘overnment goes into a farming 


of their tax base when the Federal ( 
ommumnity and builds a city and brings a lot of business into the 
ommunity from which the community gets additional revenues: 

there has been some property taken off the tax rolls, but 


Of course, 
other sources of income added to 


there have certainly been @ lot of 
ihe local communities. 

Mr. LALLY WHITE: For example, at Limestone, Maine, the airbase 
at Limestone, Maine, 1s 5 miles from town, out in what has been 
deseribed as @ “potato patch.” I suppose that was & farming area 
out there. They had on that base roughly 69 children up until 
beginning about this July 1. Then they authorized 9.400 family 
housing units on the base which will pring in about 2.000 school- 
children this year: Well, I suppos¢ there is some business Income from 
new commercial establishment, but I do not see how it would be 
possible for that community, under any circumstances, % meet the 
total cost of, perhaps, 2,000 children that would be placed on them 
before the next school yeat started. They had about 60 4 year ago 
and they will have about 9.000 put onto them in 1 year. That is an 
extreme case, but it simply varies in degree. 

Mr. BusBEY. Well, yes, you can always pick isolated, extreme 
but let us dwell on that example a moment. Why should not 
dget the funds for building these schoo 


cases, 
the Air Force provide in its bu 
facilities On that base? 

Mr. LALLY WHITE. That is one Way of doing it, Congressman. The 
law, when it was set up 2 years 80: it was decided that because there 

different authorities and different bases for doing this job by 
the various Federal agencies, and there was lack of uniformity and 
there were differences 10 the amount and kind of payment, that it 
should be put under one agency, and that is what they did when they 
passed Public Law 815. 

Mr. BusBEY. That was the judgment of the Congress, but the 
Congress has made mistakes, too. it has had to rescind some of the 
laws it has passed at different times. It certainly has had to amend 
a great many of the laws, because No legislation is perfect. 

Mr. LItLywHITe. As you recall, last year, there was some cone 
sideration givel in some of the appropriations hearings to transferring 
some of the money from the Defense Department to construct some o 
these schools, as 2 charge against the defense program. It was not 
done, but there was considerable discussion given to it. 

Mr. BusBEY. I think it would be & rather complicated job 
the funds to Public Laws 974 and 815, would it not? 

Mr. LILLYWHITE. Yes; I presume the committee decided it was too 
complicated a job to accomplish. 

Mr. BusBEY. You mentioned 


were 


to transfer 


the situation in Ohio and also il 


[Ilinois, in the Spoon River area. | think you will have to admit, wil 
you not, that that is not a representative area under this program, 
but an isolated case, such as Savannah, Paducah, and a few of these 
other unusually hard hit areas that are continually mentioned. 

Mr. LALLyYWHITE. It is a sudden impact, but I think it is different 
only to the degree at which you are looking at some © the others. 
The same thing occurred, generally speaking, in Ohio when Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base started. ‘There wae an accumulation of addi- 
tional thousands of housing units built and thousands of trailer units. 
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CURTAILED SCHOOL HOURS 


Mr. Bussey. How many localities do you know of that are on 
half-day school basis in the United States? 

Mr. Lituywaite. I would have no way in the world of knowing 
that figure. I do not know whether the NEA or anyone would havi 
it. 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. Grigsby, do you have any information on that 
matter? 

Dr. Griassy. We have some statistics in the Office of Education 
and it is possible there may be some basis for an estimate from the 
studies that the NEA has made. 

Mr. Bussey. The only reason I bring it up was that Mr. Fogarty 
dwelled on it at length and seemed to think it was rather important 
I agree with him that it is important, if there is any great amount of 
it, but I do not know of any community that is on a half-day basis, 
and I doubt if the actual figures would show there are many. 

Mr. Littywuire. I do not know what the figure is this year. 
There were from 2,000 to 3,000 children in half-day sessions in Arling- 
ton last year. My own boys in Arlington have been on half days the 
first 2 years of their schooling. They went half days in Arlington 
County. 

Mr. Bussey. What are the hours in the morning when the children 
attend half days? 

Mr. Littywuitre. The school which my children attended, the 
smaller children go at 8 o’clock in the morning and get out early in 
order to let a second group of smaller children come in. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you mean by “get out early?” 

Mr. LILLY W HITE. Well, you can give approximately 4 hours of 
school, 34 hours of school including recess from 8 o’clock until 12, and 
if ey oe a lunch hour of 30 minutes you can bring the children in 
at 12:30 and let them out at 3:30. On that schedule you can give 
groups approximately 3% to 4 hours each. 

Mr. Bussey. What are the actual hours? We are getting down to 
a point now where we have to stop talking in generalities. You have 
children over there. You should know what the actual hours are. 

Mr. Lintywuire. I will have to get the actual hours. My boy 
leaves on the bus to go to the junior high school at 8 o’clock. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Grigsby, what do you know about the actual 
hours at schools on half-day schedules? 

Mr. Gricssy. In Arlington? 

Mr. Bussey. Anywhere. 

Mr. Gricssy. I do not have figures in my mind. I believe there 
was something in the second report of this title I survey of Dr. 
Hammon which went into the question of the number of children on 
half-day sessions as reported in the survey, but I am not certain. 
We can supply whatever data there are on that score. That is all 
I can do. 

Mr. Bussey. Since you were mentioning Arlington, 1 want to say 
that I went to the trouble of getting a lot of literature on Arlington 
from the chamber of commerce, and they certainly have not indicated 
that any children are going to school half days in the literature they 
have been distributing to people for the purpose of trying to get them 
to locate and build their homes in Arlington. 
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I have here three booklets dealing with the school situation, one 
them put out by the superintendent of the Arlington schools. 

Mr. Lititywarre. I will get you the actual figures, Congressman. 
Mr. Bussey. I do not think anybody can supply any information 
hat would be reliable as to exactly how many schools there are in 
e United States that are on half-day schedules. If he can, I would 
ppreciate it very much. 

The Office of Education submitted the following:) 


FORMATION REGARDING OVERCROWDING AND MULTIPLE OR Ha.tr-Day Sessions 


The first progress report on the school facilities survey authorized by title I 
Publie Law 815, 81st Congress, issued in April 1952, contains the following in- 
rmation on the survey’s findings regarding overcrowding. 
Table 6 includes data on the schools in 25 States enrolling over 11 million chil- 
It indicates that more than 650,000 school children in those States are 
w being housed in rented quarters, school-owned barrack-type buildings, or 
ikeshift quarters such as hallways, cloakrooms, storage rooms, or corners of 
litoriums which have been pressed into use as an emergency measure. The 
ita also show that more than 450,000 pupils in those States are attending school 
a double- or triple-session basis or some other form of a shortened school 
lay * * e 
rhe table referred to appears below. 


TaBLe 6.—Some results of inadequate facilities } 


Number of pupils for part or all of the 
schoolday 


In school- 
| Inrented owned 
States quarters barracks 
or other buildings 
facilities or similar 
outside structures 
of school not designed 
buildings for school 
use 


Number of 
In makeshiff|} pupils on 
quarters in multiple 
uildings session 
designed for | 
permanent 
school use 
| 


\labama | 52, 798 , 049 2, 3, 801 
ska... 260 5O | 1, 667 
\rkansas | 2, 40% , 096 2, 45 4, 449 
onnecticut j 544 | 3, 987 13, 225 
elaware ‘ | 279 | 56 1,007 
lorida | 3, | , 002 5, 135 | 22, 945 
teorgia. . 5 , 390 5, § | 12, 186 
Hawaii | 2, 023 , 129 | 1, 087 
ndiana 3, 3, 168 3, 954 | 2, 054 
Kentucky A , 276 | 5, 954 | 1, 359 
ouisiana 5, 675 , 066 | 9, 964 
Maine _. 3, 21! , 103 ‘ 407 
Maryland... | 2, 768 2, 500 | 13, 245 
Miehigan 3, | 2, 407 6, 085 | 44, 302 
Mississippi... E 2 2) 455 
Nebraska , 903 | (2) 
orth Carolina , , 934 2, 7% 9, 186 
regon 2, 261 | 621 
uerto Rico ‘+ , 197 | 2, } 305, 984 
ennessee , , 431 20, 202 | 415 
exas 30, 30, 092 51, 20, 719 
Vermont 3, | 8, 461 9) 
Virgin Islands 3, 922 c 693 
West Virginia.. 2, 1,431 | a 959 
W isconsin 5 16, 602 21, 660 


Total of 25 States 264, 137, 274 257, 24 471, 390 


! Data from 25 States enrolling 11,293,744 pupils. 
? None reported. 
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rHE LENGTH OF THE SCHOOLDAY AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN ON HALF-DAY SESSIO 
IN ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA. 


The superintendent of schools in Arlington County reports that the time of 
starting and closing schools in the county each day varies with the different grade 
level or type of school, but that all children of each level, except those on half-day 
sessions, are in school the same number of hours each day. Generally, the 
schedule is as follows: 

High school begins at 8 a. m. and closes at 2:30 p. m., with 30 minutes provided 
for lunch. Total time in school excluding the lunch period is 6 hours. 

Junior high schools generally begin at 8:50 a. m. and close at 3:20 p. m., wit 
30 minutes for lunch. Total time in school excluding the lunch period is 6 hours 

For children in grades 4 through 6, school opens at 9 a. m. and closes at 3 p. m., 
with 30 minutes for lunch. This is 5% hours’ schooling per day excluding th« 
lunch period and 6 hours per day including the lunch period. The lunch period 
is considered a part of the schoolday for these children. 

For children in grades 1, 2, and 3, school opens at 9 a. m. and closes at 2 p. m., 
with 30 minutes for lunch. This is 4% hours per day excluding the lunch period 
and 5 hours including the lunch period. The lunch period is considered part 
of the schoolday for the children in these grades. 


CHILDREN ON DOUBLE SESSIONS 

During the 1951-52 school year there were 2,253 children in Arlington County 
attending school on double sessions. They are termed “extended sessions’’ in 
Arlington. They are referred to as “half-day sessions’? in many communities. 
At the present time there are 1,163 children on double sessions. 

For children on double sessions, school opens for the first group at 8 a. m. and 
closes at 12 m. This group of children are dismissed for the day at 12 m. 

The second group, those who come in for the second session, begin school at 
12.30 p. m. and school is closed at 4.30 p. m. The children in each of thes: 
groups have 4 hours in school each day. 

A teacher-is employed for each group. Since each of the teachers put in their 
full day, there is some overlapping in time of duty between the teacher for the 
morning group and the teacher for the afternoon group. 

Mr. Busrey. Now there was some discussion as to the average 
schoolday of 6 hours. How is that arrived at? 

Mr. Gricsry. Generally that was with reference to the elementary 
schools. Generally speaking, they start about 9 o’clock, are dismissed 
about a quarter to 12, and return about 1. 

Mr. Busngy. They start at 9 and are dismissed at a quarter of 12. 
That is 2 hours and 45 minutes. 

Mr. Grigsrsy. They usually have about an hour or an hour and a 
quarter for noon. There again, maybe a generalization is misleading 
because you have different situations in different areas. If you have 
a neighborhood school in a fairly densely populated area, it may be 
that most of the children are within walking distance of their elemen- 
tary school and can go home for lunch, and they will be inclined in 
that situation to have a longer lunch hour, an hour to an hour and a 
quarter, to permit as many children as they can to get home for lunch. 

Where you have a more sparsely populated area, where they come 
from greater distances, they may have a shorter lunch period, and 
most of the children may remain at the school during the lunch hour. 

Mr. Bussey. Does anyone have any reliable factual information as 
to just what the average length of the schoolday is in the elementary 
and secondary schools of our country? 

Mr. Littywarre. I think that we can accumulate that kind of 
information rather rapidly. We can certainly sample a number of 
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places and get the exact hours of starting and stopping for noon, and 
starting for the afternoon and closing at the end of the day. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, this does not come under your division of 
the Office of Education, but I have in my office a couple dozen books 
from the Office of Education that have statistics of all kinds in them, 
and I cannot believe that they missed this area of statistics. They 
seem to have statistics on every imaginable thing. I think they can 
supply it without any trouble. 

(The information follows:) 


{verage number of hours per week give n to classroom instruction and total hours at 
school required of teachers ! 


Required 
time at school) Regular class 
(excluding | instruction #4 
lunch) 


Teaching group 


mentary ‘ — 32.0 28. ¢ 


“ondary 32.8 23 
All teachers 5 32.3 26. : 
| 


in basis of national study conducted by National Educational Association in 1950. Returns received 
from 2,200 urban and rural teachers in 48 States. 
2 This does not include free periods or study halls. 


Mr. Griassy. Curiously enough, there are plenty of statistics that 
are not compiled by the Office of Education. You can ask for num- 
erous things and we will not have them. It always seems to be a 
question of which statistics you compile with the available staff you 


have. 
INCREASE IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Mr. Bussey. Now, you mentioned something, as I recall, about 
500,000 additional children entering the elementary schools during the 
period 1952-54. 

Mr. Littywuire. The school districts reported back to us on the 
questionnaire and estimated they would have 500,000 more children 
between 1952 and 1954 than they had at the end of the school year in 
1952. It was an increase of that amount. 

Mr. Bussey. Regardless of whether the law is extended, there will 
be approximately the same number of additional children during this 
period. 

Mr. Littywuire. Only half of those are due to Federal activities, 
sir. 

Mr. Bussey. A question was raised as to what was going to happen 
to these children. The point that I am making is the number of chil- 
dren will increase year after year, 5 years, 10 years, or 50 years from 
now, unless current population trends are considerably changed. 


CRITICAL AREAS 


In about how many school districts will there be an extremely 
critical condition if Public Law 815 is not reenacted or extended? 

Mr. Littywuite. Some of the tabulations we have set up would 
indicate this—they are based upon the same survey——— 
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Mr. Bussey. I am not referring to the formula that is set up by 
the C ongress under Public Law 815. Iam just referring to the ex- 
tremely critical conditions. 

Mr. Lititywarre. I am not, either. I do not have the numb 
of school districts involved, but the number of pupils, according to 
that survey, will approximate 44,500 in school districts that wil] 
experience a 50 percent increase in the 2-year period. There ar 
approximately 43,000 children in school districts that will experienc: 
from 25 to 50 percent increase during those 2 years. I do not hav: 


the number of school districts. 
TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Focarry. There is one thing that I would like to mention, 
Mr. Lillywhite, you said that there was some discussion a year ag 
about a transfer of funds from the Defense Department to cover th 
cost not only of the construction, but also the maintenance and opera- 
tion of these schools in federally impacted areas. I think that what 
brought that discussion up was that we were trying to pinpoint it as 
strictly related to the defense effort. 

Mr. Littywuirte. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. And that the only reason these funds were being 
used for this purpose was because of the emergency situation we are 
in at the present time, and because of the rate of expenditures fo 
defense. 

Mr. Littywuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. It was and is strictly related to the defense problem 

Mr. Littywairte. There is a further comment I would like to mak« 
in that connection, Mr. Fogarty. We did tabulate the Federal impact 
there was the first year these applications came in, and from 90 to 95 
percent of them were direct, or indirect defense. When I say ‘‘in- 
direct,’’ I mean a veteran’s hospital. There were less than 5 percent 
of them that were actually not defense as the cause of the impact. 

Mr. Fogarty. When this law was passed in 1950, no one in the 
Congress knew exactly how much had been expended during the 
Second World War, by the various Departments of Government, 
or what formulas they were using. As I understand it, it was the 
purpose of this law to put it all in one place so the Congress would 
know how much was being spent for construction of these schools, 
and so it would be based on a firm formula which was decided upon 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Littywuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was enacted into law so that we could know 
just how much was being spent and so we could look at it in one 
budget; is that correct? 

Mr. Littywaire. That is correct. 


CURTAILED SCHOOL HOURS 


Mr. Focarry. As far as getting the hours that a pupil goes to school 
is concerned, that is a comparatively easy thing todo, I remember I 
started to high school at 8:30 in the morning and got out at 2:45, which 
is about 6% hours. I do not think it is a very diffic ult thing to find 
the average hours spent at school by a pupil in elementary or higher 
education. 

I would not think it would take too much time to get information 
regarding half-day sessions, because I would think that every head of 
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very State educational department would know in his State about how 
nany schools and how many children are on half-day schedules. | 
now we had them in Rhode Island, and we still have them in Rhode 
[sland on a half-day basis. 

I would think on the basis of the increase in marriages during the 
last World War, and the increase in children born as a result of those 
narriages during the last World War, if we got into a third World War 
we could expect to have the same thing happe nagain. It seems that 
vhenever there is a war emergency, more people get married and more 
hildren are born. 

Mr. Littywuirte. Certainly, if you follow the forecast of the popula- 
tion people in the Census Bureau, this went beyond all their expecta- 
tions—the birth rate increased immediately after the war. They did 
iot forecast it. They did not expect it to be nearly as large as it was 

Mr. Grigsspy. The peculiar thing about it is, it has held up. After 
the spurt in the birth rate, it seems to be holding up. 

Mr. Littywuite. The birth rate increase alone can expect to bring a 

2 percent increase in the school population this year throughout the 
Nation. 


















IN ARLINGTON COUNTY 





SCHOOL POPULATION 











Mr. Bussey. Mr. Lillywhite, I have before me the Arlington, Va., 
superintendent of schools’ annual report for 1952 showing the various 
types of classrooms in the schools. 

One would get the impression from the report that they hardly had 
enough pupils to go in a classroom; but getting back to the statistical 
part of the report, on page 29, it shows that in 1947-48 they had an 
average of only 31.1 pupils per teacher and that has decreased until 
in 1951-52 it is down to 26.32. 

Mr. Litiywuire. Is that the elementary and secondary—the ele- 
mentary junior and senior high? 

Mr. Bussey. It is the school population from grades 1 through 12. 
Now, 26.32 seems a very small classroom load compared to a lot of 
classes I know of personally in Chicago. 

Mr. Lutywarre. Is that number derived by dividing the total 
teachers, including special teachers, into the number of students, o1 
is it arrived at by dividing the regular classroom teachers into the 
number of pupils? It is much better than I thought, Congressman. 
Really, it is. 

Mr. Bussey. So that there will not be any question as to the 
figures, and since the table is short, without objection we will put the 
table in the record. It shows the school population according to 
grade and the teaching staff broken down as to the number of teachers, 
pupils per teacher, and so forth. When we speak of Arlington we 
will know what we are talking about, according to their own official 
figures. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 




















School population 








} | 
November | Estimated 












Grades 1941-42 1946-47 | 1951-52 | 1952 | 1956-67 
lich iiecteariadl - | we 
1 through 6 . | 4, 964 6, 978 11, 219 14, 100 
7 through 9 2, 037 2, 359 3, 521 6, 400 
10 through 12 1, 524 1, 658 2,419 4, 000 





10, 995 17, 159 24, 500 





Total 
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The teaching staff 


1 | . 7. 


1947-48 | 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 


Number of teachers 367 423 498 618 
Pupils per teacher ! 3 31.8 29.0 26. 02 
Average teacher’s salary $3, 087 $3, 397. 89 $3, 173. 63 $3, 213. 97 
ol teachers 5 74 77 66 
Average years experience 7 11.2 211.4 + 10.2 
Jachelor’s degres 25 300 359 412 
Master’s degree e 5 ¢ 62 103 


ree 


! Pupils in average daily enrollment 


2 Drop in average salary from 1948-49 to 1949-50 reflects employment of 102 new teachers. Although th 
new teachers had an average of 6.4 years of experience in other school systems, their salaries are lower th 
for comparable experiences in Arlington. In accordance with the salary schedule, 


Mr. Focarry. Does that chart include the elementary and second- 
ary schools? 

Mr. Bussey. Grades 1 to 12. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does it include all the teachers, specialized teachers, 
yr just classroom teachers? 

\ir. Bussey. It says “Number of teachers.’”’ <A teacher is a teacher. 
It has all of them I assume. 

Mr. Focarry. There is all the difference in the world in a teacher 
teaching pupils in a regular classrooom and a specialized teacher 
teaching. a special class in a high school where they may have only 
10 or 15 taking 1 subject. That makes a big difference. 

Mr. Bussey. It is their table; it is not mine. 

Mr. Focarry. I know, but in order to determine how many pupils 
one teacher is obliged to teach, I think we should have it based on the 
regular teachers, not the teachers who are teaching specialized sub- 
jects and who have small classes. 

Mr. Bussey. I have no information that this does include or does 
not include specialized teachers. The superintendent in his annual 
report is making the statement. When he publishes this information 
on pupils per teacher, it seems to me that he would not include any 
misleading information. 

Mr. Fogarty. The only way that I can get any satisfaction out of 
statistics like that is to get the superintendent, or whoever prepared 
them before the committee and discuss them with him. Then we 
would know what they mean. 

Mr. Bussey. It is an isolated case and the only reason I brought it 
up is because Mr. Littywuitrr mentioned Arlington, and the fact his 
children go to school there. 

Mr. Fogarry. And they are apparently going on a half-day basis. 

Mr. Littywaire. = ither of the children is going on a half-day 
school basis this ves One boy is in junior high. The capacity of 
the junior high is 1.200 children, and there are 1,700 children in it. 
My boy attends his morning classes in the administration building in 
some improvised classrooms above the garages where the cars and “the 
school buses are kept and rides at noon from the school administration 
building over to the school where he eats his lunch and completes his 
day. There are 1,700 children registered in a school built for 1,200 
students. 

Mr. Bussey. If there is nothing further, the committee will stand 
adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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tmounts available for obligation 














1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





1952 actual 


















ropriation or estimate $51, 570, 000 $40, 009, 000 $70, 000, 000 
igated balance, estimated savings 70, 882 | 
Obligations incurred 51, 499, 118 | 40, 000, 000 | 70, 000, 000 
| i 






Obligations by activities 









tenance and operation of schools 

1952 $51, 499, 118 
1953 40, 000, 000 
1954 70, 000, 000 

Obligations by objects 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

1952 $51, 499, 118 
1953 40, OOO, OOO 






000, 000 







inalysis of erpenditures 
















$31, 321, 528 $20, 000, 000 
40, 000, OOO 70, 000, 000 






ed obligations tart of vear 
is incurred during the 








66, 831, 612 71, 321, 528 1), 000, 000 

















Adjustment ir 


l¢ 
Unliquvidated obligations, end 


bligations of prior year 5, 713 


321, 528 »), 000, 000 38, 000, O00 





$5. 504, 371 51, 321, 528 52, 000, 000 


Total expenditures 






enditures are distributed as follow 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


20, 462, 309 20, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 


042, O62 31, 321. 528 20, 000, 000 















Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

When we adjourned yesterday, we had left for consideration the 
payments to school districts under Public Law 874. 

Mr. Lillywhite, do you care to make any further general statement 
his morning, in addition to what you presented yesterday? 

Mr. Littywuire. I have no further statement to make of an 
overall nature. I can start it out, if you wish, by setting forth what 









is before us here. 
Mr. Bussey. All right, if you will briefly. 
30853—53—pt. 1 13 
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ADEQUACY OF 1954 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Littywuire. We have the request which was submitted 
you, giving an estimate of the cost for payments to school districts 
under Public Law 874 for the 1954 fiscal year. 

The request or estimate which we originally sent in amounted to 
$76 million. The request that we are justifying is $70 million, That 
was the amount recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, and thy 
tables and the information which we sent to you, along with th 
descriptive material, set forth the method used to make this estimate 

I might say that this estimate was made and our final discussio: 
with the Bureau of the Budget was last October, before we had fina! 
data for the 1952 fiscal year, and, of course, before we had much 
more than started in 1953 fiscal year. 

The only way these estimates can be made is on the basis of t! 
experience we have had in the past with this program, based on what 
information we can obtain regarding the number of new housi 
units being built, new Federal projects being opened and the oth: 
general information as to birthrate increase and other increases 
these areas. 

We have attempted to set forth in the presentation to you th 
basis we used to make this estimate. 

We would be glad to try to further explain it or answer any furthe 
detailed questions on it. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Lillywhite. 

The appropriation for fiscal year 1953 is $60,500,000, whic! 
included the $20,500,000 that was added in the last supplementa 
appropriation bill, is that correct? 

Mr. Littywuire. That is correct, sir. 


PREVIOUS ESTIMATES 


Mr. Bussey. The cost of this program that you estimate for 1954 
is over three times the cost you first estimated for 1951? 

Mr. Littywarre. Well, I think the original estimate, when the bil 
came through the Rules Committee and onto the floor, was that th« 
cost of this program would be around 30 to 32 million dollars a yea: 

The estimate that was before you people that we justified the first 
year, was originally $23 million and then they added just unde 
$5 million, I think, to it. $27 million was what we ended up with for 
the first year. 

Mr. SrerHens. There was also a transfer of funds from othe: 
agencies who had some money for this purpose, which brought the 
$23 million up to the amount actually available to about $28 million 
As I remember, there was about $5 million in other appropriations 
in the Department of Defense and other departments. 

Mr. Lituywuire. I think the actual amount which we received and 
which was appropriated for the first year was $27.8 million, and in 
addition to that, there was just under $5 million that the other Federal 
agencies had expended for the same purpose as this act. 

Mr. Bussey. You underestimated the first year in accordance with 
what you actually needed and received? 

Mr. Littywaire. We underestimated it by 4 percent. The school 
districts were paid 96 percent of their entitlement the first year. 
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Here is the exact figure for the first year, including funds spent by 
other Federal agencies. The amount spent by other Federal agencies 
was about $5 million ($4,904,899.29). 

\Mr. Busnpey. What I am trying to determine is whether or not, if 
this estimate is low as they have been in the past, you are going to 
come back and ask Congress for an additional supplemental even if 
this full amount should be appropriated. 

Mr. Littywuirte. Yes, if it is low, that is a correct statement. It is 
wfully difficult, as you know, and I think we have discussed this a 
number of times, to be exact this far in advance. 

At this moment, with all the information that we have available, 
we do not feel that this estimate is low. 

Mr. Bussey. If the Congress approves the amount requested, it 
should take care of the requirements in 1954, without a supplemental? 

Mr. Littywuire. That is the best estimate that we have to date, 
| would like to add this one comment: That is based on whateve 

foreseeable future is in the way of spending for defense projects 
If there is any great, new program maugurated, that makes a differ- 
nce in the number of children that are eligible, and that is something, 
of course, on which we have no information at this moment. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, you came back to Congress in 1951 for a 
supplemental of $6,000,000 and then in 1952 for a supplemental of 
$11,570,000, and then for fiscal 1953 you came back with a supple- 
mental request for $24 million. I was just wondering about the 
supplemental for 1954. 

Mr. Littywaire. Well, I think that is certainly a very good ques- 
tion. 

[ have sized it this way in my mind: I was pretty familiar with 
the estimates that were made when this bill was under consideration 
and when it went to the floor for original consideration, and, as I 
said then, the best guess that we had was that it would run about 
$32 million a vear. 

We received for the first year 1,183 applications. I think there were 

,183 eligible applications, and we expected that there might be an 
nerease up to 1,500 the next vear and our estimates were based on 
that kind of expectation. 

As a matter of fact, we received 1,891 applications that year, which 
was a 50 percent increase over what we had anticipated. It was more 
than we had anticipated for 1952. 

[ think we tried, in the light of that experience, for 1953 to consider 
all factors that may not have been considered before, and I believe 
these estimates take into consideration the possible increases, perhaps 
more than they did the year before. 

Mr. BusBpry. Was there any estimate of cost given to the legislative 
committee that considered the bill which finally emerged as Public 
Law 874? 

Mr. Littywurtre. Yes, they were the ones I was referring to. I had 
he job of helping to make the estimate, along with a number of other 
people, and along with the Bureau of the Budget. I do not know 
whether the official re port on the bill will show the exact amoun 
We made a study, and the congressional committee supplemented its 
field investigation by a questionnaire to the State departments of ed 
cation and asked them to submit those questionnaires to school dis- 
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tricts which they thought were heavily impacted by Federal activities 
Those questionnaires were returned and tabulated and there was a 
report presented on the statistical part of the study, in addition to the 
actual hearings that the committee held, and there were estimates 
given as to the possible number of eligible applicants on both Publi 
Law 815 and Public Law 874 in that study. I will be glad to furnish 
one to the committee, if you desire. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you would. 

Mr. Littywaire. I have one in the office. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you recall what they estimated the overall cost 
of this program was going to be? 

Mr. Littywuarrer. Well, I recall on the construction program for the 
period that that was to be in effect—and there was a definite ending 


date—it was expected it would cost from $175 million to $225 million 

Well, the actual figures, as I gave yesterday, had more than doubled 
when the applications were all in at the ending date. ‘They had more 
than doubled. 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS UNDER LANHAM ACT 


Mr. Bussey. At this point would you put in the record a statement 
showing, by years, the number of school districts that received 
maintenance and operation funds under the Lanahm Act during, and 
immediately after, World War II] and the total amount of such Federal 
funds expended each year under that act? 

Mr. Littywuire. We will attempt to get that. There was another 
Federal agency that handled that program, but I think the information 
is available. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Federal funds for maintenance and operation of schools under the Lanham Act and 
its amendments, for fiscal years 1942 through 1950 } 


Lanham Nuniber Lanham 
Act and Be Act and 
a i Fiscal year of saeeeiiadl 
rojects amend- projects amend- 
pl . ments ments 


Number 
Fiscal year ( 


1941-42___._. 328 $2, 922, 966 | 3 $4, 256, 968 
1942-43 4 13 | 5, 774, 962 
1943-44 387 9, 836, 224 5 58 | 6,830, 707 
1944-45 106 
1945-46 ‘ 347 3, 153, 352 : 68, 116, 991 
1946-47 193 


1 Data from annual and special reports of Federal Works Agency and General Services Administration, 
1942-50, and Federal Security Agency, 1950. 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 874 


Mr. Bussey. Also, similar information as to the school districts 
and expenditures for each year under Public Law 874. 

Mr. Littywuire. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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recewing assistance and amount of Fe al payments fo 


her of school districts 
y ’ f 4 Q50 
Public Law 8 or tscal years 1952 


vintenance and ope ration of schools under 


ougl 1954, as of Mar. 22, 1953 


Fiscal year 


$29, ORO, 788 
248 500 


> 200 60. 500. 00 


Ono 





70. 000. 006 


not clude $4,904,899.29 spent by other Federal agenc for the me purpose 
hat f This ar t \ f t 








DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LANHAM ACT AND PUBLIC LAW 874 








Mr. Bussey. Would you explain the primary difference between 


et 
> 


Mir. Lintywuirs. Yes. I was acquainted with both acts. 
During the period of the Lanham Act, as I explained yesterday, the 


authorization was contained in two or three little paragraphs and was 


very general, and the basis for giving the aid was when failure to give 
vould impede the war effort. So the aid was received only in those 
mergency situations where it appeared that the recruitment of 
orkers would be hindered and the maintaining of workers would be 
more difficult if there were not adequate schoo! facilities. 

In addition to that, the funds were given on a deficit financing basis, 
That is, the school district set up the amount of the gudget or the 
total cost for the year and then they also set forth the amount of money 
that it could get from local sources and other sources to meet that 
budget. The amount of the difference when the funds available were 
less than the cost was the deficit and determined the amount of the 
Federal grant. That was the deficit financing basis. 

That method raised two very serious objections from the school 
districts. In anumber of States, State law does not permit any school 
district to plan on deficit spending or to have a deficit and forbids 
them carrying over of a deficit in a number of cases. 

There were a number of school districts that could not budget on 
that basis and were very reluctant to attempt to obtain funds under 
this program. If funds were not available during the year, they 
skimped on their educational program and curtailed expenditures anc 
many of them did not even try to qualify for funds under this pro- 
cram because of the deficit financing. 

The other thing which was quite objectionable, to any State on 
local school system, is that if you are going to pay a deficit in a school 
district’s budget you are obligated to look at how much they are 
spending and what they are spending it for. You have to look into 
the school district affairs and determine whether or not a school dis- 
trict is spending simply because there is a chance to get from Federal 
aid much more money than, perhaps, they need to run the school. 

As you know, and I think it is a generally agreed concept, there 
should be no interference whatever in State or local educational 
affairs by the Federal Government. 

Those two were the major objections to the deficit financing system. 
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LANHAM ACT PROGRAM 


After the war, the Congress repeatedly said, ‘“This is the last year 
we are going to spend money for this program.” In fact, the Lanham 
Act program was ordered stopped shortly after the bomb was dropped 
in Japan and all new project activities were stopped, except to clean 
out projects under way and complete them. At that time, or som 
time later, the Congress said, ‘“‘Because school budgets are set a year 
ahead, it is difficult to close this school . program for this year.” 
So, they continued the appropriation for 1 more year, and I thin) 
the reports will indicate that Congress felt the schools should tien to 
get along without Federal assistance. So the amount which was 
provided for that year was around $6 million to $7 million. 

Well, the next year rolled around, and many of these Federal housing 
projects stayed as they were the year before. A number of people 
that had moved to the defense areas remained in the defense areas, 
and school superintendents in these heavily impacted areas again 
came and made a plea to the Congress for continued assistance. | 
think Congressman Landis from Ohio was one of the major figures 
in attempting to continue the program for 1 or 2 more years. 

The net result was that the law was continued on a temporary basis 
from year to year, and that is the reason that the Congress made the 
detailed study that it did, because the legislative committee had 
before it each year a request to continue this program, which they 
had thought, on the basis of previous experience, would not need to 
be continued. Congress passed a resolution in 1949 to go out and 
make an investigation of these areas, and the results of the investiga- 
tion are before us and form the basis for these acts. To the best of 
my knowledge, that is the history of this thing. 

Mr. Bussey. What would you estimate would be the cost of this 
program for 1954, if it were put on the same general basis as it was 
under the Lanham Act? 

Mr. Lititywarre. The deficit financing basis. 

Mr. Bussey. You might want to make an estimate on that for the 
record. 

Mr. Littywuire. I would have an awful hard time making an 
accurate estimate on that at this moment. We could try to obtain 
it and put a figure in the record. 

Mr. Bussey. If you can arrive at an estimate, supply it for the 
record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


The data submitted in the applications under Public Law 874 for the great 
majority of the cases do not contain the necessary information to determine 
whether or not the federally impacted school districts have or would have a 
deficit in their operating budgets. Therefore, it is not possible with the data now 
available to make any reliable estimate of the probable cost if payments to 


federally impacted school districts were made on a deficit-financing basis as was 
done under the Lanham Act. 


DISCRETION IN PROVIDING FUNDS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 874 


Mr. Littywuirs. This must be said: Under section 3, of course, we 
have no discretion. We take the number of children multiplied by 
the rate and pay the amount so determined. Under section 4 (a) 
and 4 (b), we have discretion. There were 103 section 4 (a) cases 
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that applied to us last year. 








The discretion we have is that we pay 
under that section only the amount needed on a deficit, per pupil basis. 
it is not a total budget estimate. It is a deficit per pupil basis for 
the 4 (a) and 4 (b) sections, and we do not pay if the school district 
has sufficient funds to provide education, which is in line with com- 
parable communities in the same State. Nor, do we pay if the school 
district is not making a reasonable tax effort in levying school taxes 
and availing themselves of revenues. We paid only on 37 of those 
103 cases in the section 4 (a) category last year. 

Mr. Busspry. What percentage of the 1954 budget would be 
accounted for by funds for section 3, where you have no discretion? 

Mr. Lituywuirr. Those are the children who live on, and whose 
parents work on, Federal property. Of the total amount of $70 
nillion, $14,400,000 is estimated for that section. 

Mr. Bussey. The estimated cost under section 3 is shown as 
$66,792,000 in the justifications. 

Mr. Littywuire. Section 3 (a) across the line, is $15,615,000. 
[hat is the top line of those three. 

Mr. BusBny. Under section 3 (b) you have discretion? 

Mr. Littywairr. No; under section 3 (b) we do not have dis- 
cretion. Under 3 (a), 3 (b), or 3 (e), we do not have any discretion. 
Section 3 (b) is the big category. ‘That is approximately 70 percent 
out of the total that this estimate comes down to. It is almost three- 
ourths of the entire thing. 

Section 3 (b) is those cases where the child lives with a parent in a 
nontaxable home and the parent works on taxable property, or lives 
na taxable home and the parent works on nontaxable property. That 
; the big category. 

Mr. Bussey. But what amount is estimated for section 3, where you 
have no discretion? 

Mr. Littywarire. That is $66,792,000. 

Mr. Bussey. $66,792,750 of the total request? 

Mr. Lititywurte. That is correct. Now, on the basis of this esti- 
mate, that is related to the $76 million, you see. 








DEGREE OF LOCAL NEED FOR FEDERAL FUNDS 








VARIATIONS IN 


Mr. Bussey. There are many school districts that receive funds 
under this appropriation that just would not hold classes if the 
Federal money were not forthcoming; are there not? 

Mr. Littywuire. There are a number that would not hold classes 
all year and some could not hold classes half of the year. 

Mr. Bussey. And there are many more that receive these funds 
that have sufficient funds available from State and local sources 
that they could educate every child without the Federal aid; are there 
not? 

Mr. Littywuire. We do not inquire into the budgets in section 3 
cases, 

Mr. Bussey. It is not a case of inquiring into the budget, but just 
a case of general knowledge as to whether there are State and local 
funds available to educate the children even if they did not get any 
money from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Littywuiter. I think there are a number of the school districts, 
particularly those with a small impact, who could obtain enough 
money from State and local sources to operate their schools. 
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Mr. Bussey. What encouragement is there under Publie Law 874 
for States and localities to liberalize their laws to make more taxes 
available to their schools in these areas? 

Mr. Littywarre. Well, there are two ways to look at that, Con- 
gressman. I think that this concept has been true in a number of th, 
school districts where they had these tremendously large military 
installations. There has been no uniform continuing program oj 
Federal assistance for those areas and the States have in those cases 
been forced to relieve themselves of the responsibility of operating thy 
schools for the children on these military reservations. They cannot 
relieve themselves of the children that live off the reservation, but who 
live in the area. Fort Knox, Ky., is a good example. At the time | 
visited there to discuss the school problems, there were some 40,000 
personnel stationed there, in one of the poorest school districts of th: 
State of Kentucky. There has been a tendency in those cases foi 
State to relieve itself and the local school district of the responsibility of 
providing free public education because the community simply could 
not get enough money to take care of a large population living on non 
taxable property to meet that problem. Now, with the passage of this 
law and some reasonable assurance that they would have compens: 
tion for the tax loss in their community, I think that there has been a 
tendency for the school districts to at least stop the trend that might 
have been going on and not continue in that direction. They are 
beginning with the Federal help to take the responsibility for educat- 
ing all of the children in their school districts 


BURDENS IMPOSED ON LOCAL COMMUNITIES BY INSTALLATION OF 
FEDERAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Bussey. One of the main arguments that these different locali 
ties put up for Federal help is the fact that these Federal installations 
have taken certain properties off of their tax rolls. Is that true? 

Mr. Liattywuirr. That is one of the arguments. It 1s not the mai 
argument, however, because the loss of taxable property is not a major 
loss in itself if they do not have additional children located on that 
property. It is the loss of taxable property, coupled with construc 
tion of family living quarters on that property, or adjacent to it, and 
bringing in a large influx of children. That is the most serious burden 

If you will note at the top line, this section 2 is the case where 
property has been removed from the tax rolls, which over the period 
from 1939 to the present, equals 10 percent of the assessed value of th: 
property at the time, or times, it was removed. There are not many 
school districts qualifving under that section and the increase is not 
very heavy under the section. That is just a pure loss of property 
It is where that loss is coupled with large numbers of additional 
children that they get into serious trouble. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you happen to know of any committee or commis- 
sion. or anv agency, that has made a study of the loss to a community 
because of these Federal installations compared with the income that 
is brought into the community due to added business activity in the 
community? 

Mr. Littywaire. I was trying to recall the various things that 
have been done. I know of no study on that subject, speerfically. 
I do know that the Bureau of the Budget some years ago spent con- 








H wwever, if the family lives on nontaxable prope roby ane 
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siderable time on the question of loss of taxable property. I think 


was originally started by a group in the Department of Justice that 
rks with the States with respect to Federal-State relationships in 
inance field. Out of that came a bill which was introduced, called 
teal Estate Payments Act. It is not restricted to schools, anc 
- effort there is based on attempting to find out exactly what this 
sis and then make a taxpayment for it. 
| do not recall any specific information that could readily be avail- 
on this score. 
\ir. Buspey. I was trying to determine why these various commun- 
s and, in most cases, their representatives in Congress work so 
ligently to get various Federal installations put in their communities, 
1 these installations raise such havoe with the whole social and 
onomic structure of those communities. 
Mir. Littywuitre. Well, that, Congressman, is one of the phenom- 
na, certainly. 1 think if I were a local school superintendent, I would 
ant to raise a lot of questions in my community if they were trying 
mecrease 


bring in a large installation. Certainly, real-estate valu 


d certainly there are more businesses that are built up but let us 


ok at the situation that develops. If vou take a school district in 
vhich the cost per child is, say $250 a year, and $50 of that is paid 
rom State funds, local sources must put up $200. <A school dis- 

has to bring out of local tax income $200 for every additional 


ld that comes in to the communit' You can expect to have an 
iditional child and a half, or two childre n, in the school district, for 

new family. The home would have to be taxed in an amount 
1m $175 to $200 or $225, for each child if they are to come out even. 
has two 


} 
i 
ldren of school age, the community goes that much further in the 


le on the tax base 

[ think that is the thing that a number of these communities are 
against. A number of them have talked to us about these housing 
‘blems in their areas. It is virtually impossible in the average 
ommunity to provide sufficient funds from taxes on homes alone to 
‘vate the children and provide the other needed community 
and services in one of these rapidly growing communities, 
If there is a large tax base on industry and business, then it is possible 
do it, but most of these communities go in the hole for every 
litional family they bring in there that has schoolchildren. 

Mr. Bussry. Of course, if they paid $200 in real estate taxes per 
' ar 


ra a 


d and it cost an additional $200 to educate the child, there are 


other expenses that have to be paid for besides education. 


Mr. Littywuire. Yes, and there are some other taxes. There is 
personal property taxes and some sales taxes and there are some that 
equalize out. 


YEAR 1952 EXPENDITURES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 874 





FISCAL 











Mr. Br SBEY. Could you furnish for the record a list of the school 
districts that received funds and the amount received under the 
appropriation for 1952? 

Mr. Lituywuirr. Yes: we have that available right here, 3ir, in 
the annual report, and we would be clad to put this in. Now, we cut 
off our activities as of December 31 to prepare this report. At that 
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time there were, perhaps, 200 school districts on which the final deter- 
minations were not made. So, there would be some minor adjust- 
ment in the exact amount for individual districts, but the overall total 
would be approximately the same as this. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that broken down by States? 

Mr. Littywuarre. It is broken down by States and each individual 
school district in each State. 

Mr. Bussey. That is fine. Then, without objection, it wil 
placed in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


TABLE 1.—WNet entitlement ! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educationa 
agency and State 

[As of Dec. 31, 1952 


Perce: 
of tota 
| current 
expend 


| Net entitle- 
ment under | Total current 
Public expenditures 
Law 874 


Project No. | Local educational agency 





ALABAMA 


Huntsville City Board of Education | 
Montgomery County Board of Education , 660. 2% 
Selma City Schoo] Board 9, 381. 23 
Sylacauga City Board of Education | 3, 782. 2 
| Talladega City Board of Education 230, 500. 6 
| Ozark City Board of Education aie 7, 866. 2 
| Anniston City Board of Education c. 3,040 
Macon County Board of Education | , 970. 82 
Calhoun County Board of Education. _- | , 830. : 
| Enterprise City Board of Education ; | 22, 267. 5 
Baldwin County Board of Education , 026 
Tailadega County Board of Education | , 267.5 
Madison County Board of Education ( 
Troy City Board of Education 3, 237 
Decatur City Board of Education 3 
Tuscumbia publie schools 5, 153 
Mobile County Board of School Commis- 248, 544 


sioners 





IMP NVHPH HWY HHH HHHKhHhH 


SSS SS SS SSS SSeS 


lair County Board of Education 2, 848 

City Board of Education . 919 
effield City Board of Education | 576. 3: 
tussellville City schools 070. 5 

Florence City Board of Education - - 43, 195. 
Dale County Board of Education 22, 436. 5 





eofesteleoteote> 


Total. -. : 755, 408 


ARIZONA 

Ariz-52-E : Isaac School District No. 5 2 49, 738. 
Ariz-5: Washington School District No. 6-.. 2 67, 212 
Ariz-5: 3 Mesa public schools (3) 
Ariz-5% ; Sunnyside School District No. 12 2 39, 670 
Ariz-52-E-5....-- Amphitheater Elementary School District (*) 

No. 10 and High School District No. 4. 
Ariz-—52-E-6.....- Antelope Union High School_- (3) ae etd 
Ariz-52-E-7_.. Yuma County School District No. 27__....___} 18, 616 , 436. 
Ariz—52-E Creighton School District No. 14 | 50, 249 , 883. 00 
Ariz-52-E ; Tucson Elementary District No. 1 and Tuc- (5) ojanpinttiie 

son High School District No. 1. 
Ariz-52-E-10_......| Board of Trustees, Mohave District No. 15_-. 2 5, 979. § 24, 648. 00 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 
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TABLE 1.—WNet entitlement ! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 








eter. 

just expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
ia tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
Oba agency and State—Continued 


[As of Dec, 31, 1952) 


dual 


Project No. Local educational agency 


(2) 










ARIZONA—continued 


Tombstone Union High School District 

Maricopa County Accommodation Schools 

Indian Oasis Elementary Schoo] District 
No, 40. 

Apache County Consolidated School Dis- 
trict No. 8. 





























2-E-205......| Mohave County Union High School 
2-E-206_. Tucson School District No. 1 
‘ \ 2-E-207 Tucson High School District No, 1.. 
i} Ariz~52-E-208 Litchfield Schoo] District No. 79 
R74 riz-52-E-209 Litchfield Park High Schoo) 
d z-§2-E-210 Amphitheater High School District No. 4 
2-E-% Northern Yuma County Union High School 
2-E-212 Amphitheater Elementary Schoo] District 
No, 10. 
A 2-E-213 Maricopa County Mesa High School Dis- 
trict. 
A 2- E-214 Maricopa County Mesa Elementary School 
9 District No. 4, 
1 , ——— ‘ pasiurnee-neniind 
g ARKANSAS 
: Ark-52-E-1...... Pulaska County Special School District 
1 Ark-52-E-2....... North Little Rock Special Schoo] District. - 
‘ Ark-52-E-3.. .| Charleston School District No. 9_....- 
. Ark-52-E-4_. .| White Hall School District No. 27 
Ark-52-E-5.. ‘ Norfork School District No. 61 
Ark-52-E-6 Watson Chapel School District No. 24. 
Ark-5 -E-7 Bearden School District No. 53-. 
Ark-52-E-8 i Hot Springs School District No. 6 
Ark -52-E-9 ; Special School District of Fort Smith 
Ark-52-E-10 =- Gosnell School District No. 6 = 
Ark-52 E-11.... Mountain Home School District No. 9 
Ark-52-E-12 Dollarway School District No. 2... 
Ark-52-E-13 ...| Camden School District No. 35-.. 
Ark-52-E-14 ; Benton School District No. 8_....-- 
Ark-52-E-15_......| Greenwood School District No. 25... 
Ark-52-E Little Rock School District. ........-- ae 
g Ark-52-I Hackett School District No. 17........-.-- 
9 Ark-52-I Lavaca Schoo] District No. 3 ‘ 
Ark-52-I Yellville-Summit School No. 4 insicie 
Ark k ..---| Mountain Pine School District No. 46....-. 
Ark I | Texarkana School District No. 7 
Ark-52-I .| Fairview Public School District No. 16 
Ark I | Harmony Grove School District 
Ark-52-I .| Mansfield School District No. 76 
Ark-52-I | Newport Special School District - 
Ark-52-E ...---| Thornton School District.....-- 
) Ark-52-E-27..... Conway School District ‘ pid 
Ark-52-E-2 Fordyce School District No. 39 ail altat 
Ark-52-E Sparkman School District No. 4 wine 
Ark-52- Dallas County School District No. 17. - 
. Ark-52 Lakeside School District No. 9, Garland | 
County. 
Ark-52 Malvern Special School District.....-.. 
Ark-52 3 | Cutter Morning Star District No. 21. 
Ark-52-E | Sheridan School District No, 37....--.- 
Ark-52-E-< ..| Pine Bluff School District No. 3..--.. 
Ark-52-E-201._....| Stephens School District No. 13 
Ark-52-E-202......| Hampton School District No. 1... 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 


Law 874 


2 $9, 923 
53, 093 


2, 256. 


219, 181 


27, 204 
2 73, 967 
38, 339 


8, 567 
6 

7, 029 

10, 199. 

10, 888 


67, 608. 
22, 032. 
1, 366 


2, 909. £ 


1, 494 
33, 875 
6, 340. 


17, 276 


1 40, 324 


7, 033. 
1, 470 
37, 150. 
38, 911 
23, 918 
6, 953. 
30, 089 


2 390. 52 


33, 274 
34,443 
(3) 
5, 267 
19, 621 


8, 694. 


(3) 


42, 130. : 


3, 82 


9, 966. : 


2, 605 

1, 351 

1, 089 
(3) 


18, 924. 
925. 
5, 618. 


37, 783 
2, 823. 
2, 395. 





Net entitle- 
ment under 
Public 


40 
a 
60 


10 


O8 
05 


10 


Q? 
AD 
OZ 


34 
26 
15 


63 
62 
30 


87 
32 


87 
52 
64 
59 
36 
00 


Of 
31 
. 6 





[S) 


$50, 181 
54, 9O8. 
6, 468 


45, 633 


144, 741 


Total current 
expenditures 






00 
00 
14 
00 


00 


». 49 
5». 98 


96 


33. 00 


035, 818. 
806, 191 
67, 360. 
141, 238 
41, 650 
141, 272 
95, 192. 
593 742 
112, 603 
54, 102 
145, 817 
148, 296 
209, 163 
230, 974 
105, 137 


2, 540, 254 


38, 531 
49, 364 
91, 446. 


471, 839 
194, 442 


309, 315 
80. 155 
240, 137 


27, 180. 


109, 528 


22, 449. ¢ 


280, 615. 


39, 584 
166, 404 
616, 110 
160, 360. 


88, 682. 


00 
00 


Percent 
of total 


culre 


ant 


expendil- 
tures 

financed 

by Public 


Law 


(fk 
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874 


19 
96. 
34 
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tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
agency and State—Continued 


Project No. 


Yalif-52-E-93 


alif-52-E-94 


“alif—52-E-95_... 


‘alif-52-E-96 


Yalif-52-E-97 - - 


alif—52-E-98. . .. 


alif-52 100 
2 101 
Yalif-52 

alif—52 103 
Yalif-52-E-104 


Salif—52-E-105 


alif-52-E-106 
‘alif-52-E-107 


Yalif-52-E-108 _ . . 
alif-52-E-109_ . 


alif-52-E-110- . 


Yalif-52-E-111 


alif-52-E-112 


alif-52-E-113_.-. 


‘alif-52-E-114 


Jalif-52-E-115__- 


Calif-52-E-116 


Calif-52-E-117 


Calif-52-E-118 


Calif-52-E-119 


E we 
E-102 
E 


[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Local educational agency 


| CALIFORNIA—Continued 
| 
Crystal Union Elementary Schoo! District 
| Marina Separate Elementary School Dis- 
| trict 

Sweetwater Union High School District 
| Lemon Grove Schoo] District 

Indian Wells Valley Union Elementary 

School District 


Napa Union High School District of Napa 


County 

Carmel! Unified Schoo] District of Monterey 

| County. 

| Victor Elementary School District 
La Mesa-Spring Valley School District 

Yermo Elementary School] District of San 
Bernardino County 

Seeley Union School District of Imperial 
County 

Vaca Valley Union Elementary School 
District 

Vacaville Union High Schoo] District 

Sunnyvale City Elementary Schoo] District 
of Santa Clara County 

Oakland City School District of Alameda 
County 

Napa Elementary School District of Napa 
County. 

San Leandro Elementary School District of 
Alameda County. 

Armijo Union High School District of Solano 
County 

Adelanto Elementary School District 

Lassen Union High Schoo] District of Las- 
sen County. 

Lompoc Union School District 

South San Francisco Unified School of San 
Mateo County. 

Daggett Elementary School District 

Kern County Union High School District 

Bayshore Elementary School District_- 

Lompoc Union High Schoo] District 

| San Diego Unified Schoo] District of San 

| Diego County.. 

| Palmdale Elementary School District_._-_- 

| San Bernardino City School District 

City of San Bernardino High Schoo] District 
Livermore Joint Union High School of Ala- 
meda County. 


Sutterville Heights Elementary School Dis- | 


trict of Sacramento County. 
Merced City School District___-__- 
Montezuma Elementary School District of 
San Joaquin County. 
| Laneaster Schoo] District of Los Angeles 
County. 
| Santa Ana Elementary Schoo] District 
| Mill Valley Elementary School District ___- 
Livermore Elementary School District of 
| Alameda County. 
San Miguel Union Elementary School Dis- 
trict. 
| Oakland City High School District of Ala- 
| meda County. 
| Hinkley Union Elementary School District 
| of San Bernardino County 


Bee footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 





Net entitle- 

|} ment under 
Public 
Law 874 


18, 313. 

5, 437. 

2 100, 582. 
3, 317. 





Percent 
of tota 
curr: 
exper 
ture 
financed 
iby Put 
| Law 874 
| fund 


Total current 
expenditures | 


, 916. £ 


R44 
853 


040. 
, 703 
674. 
633. 


3, 358. 
692. 


252, 684. 
788, 977. 
51, 594. 

, 830, 627. 
93, 181. 
217, 663 
, 304, 416. 
91, 957. : 
2, 712, 544. 
367, 024. 
137, 723. 


235, 741. 


628, 992. 94 
114, 613. 97 


186, 820. 00 
325, 925. 98 
426, 403. 00 
240, 931. 10 
55, 805. 00 

8, 160, 000. 00 


79, 202. 67 
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BLE 1.—Net entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
-penditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
res financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
agency and State—Continued 


[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 
anam t 
Net entith — 
end i- 
tures 
financed 
by Public 
Law 874 
Grunt 


ment under | Total current 
Public expenditures 
Law 874 


Local educational agency 


CALIFORNIA—Ccontinued 


Orcutt Union Elementary Schoo] District of s: $140, 899. 7 
Santa Barbara County 
Berkeley Unified School District of Alameda 
County. 
Manteca Union High School District of San 
Joaquin County 
Southern Kern County Union Elementary 
School District 
Sacramento City Unified School District of 
Sacramento County. 
Los Altos Elementary School District 
Fruit Ridge Elementary School District 
Compton City School District 
San Francisco Unified School District of 
San Francisco County. 
Santa Paula Elementary School District of 
Ventura County 
San Lorenzo Elementary School District 33, 592 
Mitchell Union Elementary School District 630. 
Costa Mesa Union Elementary Schoo] Dis- 681 
trict 
Victor Valley Union High School District of 25,701 
San Bernardino County 
Hayward Union High Schoo] District of 
Alameda County. 
Pleasanton Joint Elementary School District 
fularcitos Union Elementary School Dis 
trict of Mcnterey County 
Manhattan Beach City School District 
Atascadero Union High School District 
Whisman Elementary Schoo] District 
rempleton Elementary School District of 
San Luis Obispo County. 
Shasta Union High School District 
Salvador Union Elementary School District 
of Napa County. 
Redlands Union High School District { 
Pismo Elementary School District ‘ 23 5, 853 
Ocean View Elementary School District ._. 23 ; 75, 511 
Lathrop Elementary School District 2, 331 
Hayward Elementary School District 7 , 106, 787 
Fremont Union High School District , f 137 
Del Rosa Elementary School District of San , 70 56, 369. 
Bernardino County 
Redlands Elementary School District 2 13, 25, 297 
Antelope Valley Joint Union High School hs 48, 239. 
District. 
Atascadero Elementary School District , 60 992 
Jefferson Union School District, Santa Clara 
County. 
Laurel Elementary School District of Orange 
County. 
Long Beach Unified School District. 572, 299. 65 (13, 398, 
Mammoth Elementary School District of 
Mono County. 
Muroc Elementary School District 38, 28 171, 7 
Needles Elementary School District of San 2, f 264, 978. 00 
Bernardino County. 
...| Needles Union High School District___. , 067. 2¢ 206, 772. 00 
_...| Nordhoff Union Elementary School District. 2 3, 778. 56 313, 444. 81 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 
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TARLE 1 Net entitlement ! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for cu 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total currcnt exper 
ture financed by Public Law 874 funds. for fiscal year 1952, by local educatu 
ag j and State—Continued 


As of De 31, 1952 


Per 
of t 
cur 
‘ Xp 


lotal current 
ture 


expenditures 


2 133, 792 
20, 116. £ 


School District 22.949 
School Distr f Lo 2 10, 195, 
n Elementary School District 22 949 
1 District 5, 944 
tary School District 23,041 
School District 6, 669 
t School] District 49. 18Y 

1 High School District 
tary School District 2 33, 173. 
nion High School of Kern 212,801 


tary School] District 24 884 
ion High School District 2 13, 391. 
Higt hool | c 219, 471, 
t istrict 139 


istrict 
mentary School 


Union Elementary 


wy Elementary School District of San 


Joaquin County 
Elk Grove Union School District 
Millbrae Elementary School District of San 


iteo County 
216 Dunbar Union School District 
217 Perris Union High School 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243 
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LE | Net entitlement ! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance f 

pe nditure pur poses, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expen 
es financed by Public Law 874 I inds, for fiscal year 19452, | ocal education 
ency and State—Continued 


As of Dee. 31, 1952 


continued 


nion Elementary 


mentary 


Element 
tary 


wy 


ni 
1 County 

o Elementary 
ion Elem«e 

Union Hig I 
school Distric 


Del Mar Union School District 


nt ] 
mentary School 


on Elementar 


ispo City School Di 
1 City Elementary 

onoma County 

d Flat Elementary Sehool Distri 

iirfax School District of Marin Count 

irkspur School District of Marin Count 
262 ‘arneros-Los Amigos Union Element 

School District 
263 Soda Canyon Elementary Schoo] District 
264 Bellevue Union Elementary Schoo] District 


tnotes at end of table, p. 243 
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TABLE 1.—WNet entitlement ! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
agency and State—Continued 

[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 


| ae 
Net entitle- curren 
| expendi- 


| ment under | Total current en 
Public expenditures 
Law 874 financed 
sa giles iby Publi 


Law 874 
funds 


Project No. Local educational agency 


(2) 





CALIFORNIA—continued 


.-| Garvey School District (Elementary). ----- (*) | 
Redondo Beach City School District ---| 2 $16, 680. 96 \$1, 050, 348. 00. 
Palo Alto Unified School District | 14, 751. 24 | 2, 062, 589. 95 
Washington Union Elementary School Dis- ) 

trict. 
Union Joint School District of Riverside | 1, 428. 48 170, 671. ¢ 
County | 
Wrightwood Elementary School District 2 460. 80 9, 021. 
San Bruno Park Elementary Schoo! District _-| 6, 266. 8 359, 092 
Highland School District of San Bernardino | 2:3, 640. 3: 97, 773 
County. 
Wiseburn School District 27, 511 391, 115. 
Tustin Elementary Schoo] District | 27,142 175, 947 
Roseville City Elementary School District. | 28,110.08 261, 793. 7 
Lincoln Union High School District of | 22,043.93 | 121,025.00 
Placer County | 
Downey School District 23, 087. ¢ 419, 444 
Kentfield School District of Marin County -| 53 116, 078. 7 
San Anselmo School District of Marin | 3, 640. 295, 466. £ 
County. 
| San Joaquin School District of Orange 214, 745. 89, 661 
| County 
Roseville Joint Union High School of Placer | 6, 992. 290, 231. 
County. | 
Sierra-Enterprise Union Elementary School 2,119. 45, 860. 
District of Sacramento County. | 
| Rincon Velley Union Schoo] District of | 1, 198. 
Sonoma County. 
Fillmore Union Schoo] District of Ventura (6) 
County. 
| Mill Blementary School District. 21, 612. 
Rocklin Elementary School District of 21, 428. 
Placer County 
Bloomington School District of San Ber- 23, 363. 244, 039. 
|} nardino County. | 
Topanga Elementary Schoo] District of Los 2 5, 493. 67, 916. 
|} Angeles County. | 

..| Mountain View School] District | (6) 
Hawthorne School District 2 32, 648. 1: : , 
Eastside Union Elementary School District 2 2, 488. 107, 694. 2 

of Los Angeles County. 
Alameda School District. - 2 5, 345 | 602, 836. 
Santa Ana Junior College District of Ors mnge | 2 2, 438. ¢ 364, 731. 
County | 
Trinity County High School. ‘ (8) | 
Flowery Elementary Sc hool District of | 1, 520. 38, 108. 
Sonoma County. | 
Mountain View School District of Santa 9, 123. 361, 850. 
Clara County. | 
| Norwalk School District -| 219, 867.8 112, 890. 
Bloomfield School District of Los Angeles | 23, 504. 164, 933. 00 | 
County. 
Artesia School District of Los Angeles 2 2, 903. 328, 657. 00 
County. 
Corona Unified School District of Riverside 9, 978. 914, 334. 00 
County. | 
Placer Joint Union High School District of 2 5, 056. 751, 102. 07 
| Placer County. | 
Santa Ana High School District_._.....-.._- 2 13, 984. 75 880, 173. 48 
Merced Union High School District of | 7, 637. 8 672, 826. 30 
Merced County 
Hermosa Beach City Elementary School 2 3, 962. 373, 772. 15 
District. 











See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 
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[ABLE 1.—Net entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
expenditure pur poses, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
wgency and State—Continued 

[As of Dec, 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 
} current 
expendi- 
tures 
financed 
by Public 
Law 874 
funds 


Net entitle- 
| ment under 
Public 
Law 874 


Total current | 


Local educational agency expenditures 


Project 


(5) 


CALIFORNIA—continued 


Bassett School District _-. . 
Burbank Unified Schoo] District | 
| Capistrano Beach Elementary School Dis- 
trict of Orange County. | | 
Alamitos Elementary School District Ae 2, 80 | 77, 337 
Newberry Elementary School District of 18 | 26, 696, 
San Bernardino County. 
Descanso Elementary School District of San 
Diego County. 
.| Stockton Unified 
| Joaquin County. 
Morro Union Elementary School District-- 2 4, 930. 56 , 450 
Sunnyside Elementary School District (! 
Mesa Union Elementary School District } 23 
San Buenaventura Elementary School Dis- 
trict. 
| Tivy Union Elementary School District of 
| Fresno County. 
Culver City Unified School District. 
El Monte Elementary School District of 
Los Angeles County. 
| Enterprise School District of Los Angeles 
County. 
Palos Verdes School District... ona 
Orange High School District of Orange 
County. | 
| Santa Margarita Union Elementary School | 
District. 
Jefferson Elementary School District 
Menlo Park School District of San Mateo 
County. | 
2-E-32 ..| College Elementary School District of Santa 4,377 
Barbara County. | 
E- Santa Ynez Valley Union High Schoo] Dis- | 23, 442 
trict. 
Solvang Elementary School District__..- 
Ventura Union High School District of | 
Ventura County. 


16 $53, 382 


88 | 21, 344 
San 48 | 


School District of 499, 639. 


067 


37,879 


53, 998. 


574, 153 


29, 399. 


376, 239. 


246, 772. 


301, 634 
44, 927. 


443, 450 
349, 160, 


56, 686. 54 
160, 168. 


‘alif-52-E-327 
‘alif-52-E-328 


2 783 
2 16, 243. 8 


36, 998 
376, 588 


Calif-52-E-329... 
Calif-52-E-330 


alif-52-E-331 
Calif-52-E-332 


Salif-52-E-333 


olo-52-E-1 
‘olo-§2-E-2 


.olo-52-E-3. . ...-- 


‘olo-§2-E-4 
\olo-52-E-5 
‘olo-52-E-6 
So0lo-52-E-7 
‘olo-52-E-8 
‘olo-52-E-9-_ _ .. 
Solo-52-E-10. .. 


| Liberty 





Friant Union Elementary School District 


of Fresno County. 

Union High School District of 
Contra Costa County. 

Danville Union Elementary School District. 

Walnut Creek Elementary School District 
of Contra Costa County. 

San Ramon Valley Union High School Dis- 
trict. 


COLORADO 


Mancos Consolidated School District No. 6 
Summit County School District No. 6 
Jefferson County School District R-1 
Grand County School District No. 3 
Consolidated School District No. 2.........- 
E] Paso County School District No. 14 
El Paso County School District No. 11 
Denver County School District No. 1... -- 
Arapahoe County School District No. 75_.-- 
Englewood Public Schools, School District 
No. 1. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 





2 3, 041. 


(*°) 


(*) 


9 520, 650. 


23, 342. 
1, 887. 
139, 187. 

2 4, 451. 
29, 328. 

2 5, 539. 
2119, 148. 
330, 725 
6, 407. 

20, 170. 


22, 005. 


72 63, 638. 00 
90 5, 208. 56 
20 | 2,188, 579. 85 


63 29, 538.14 | 


76 96. 00 
42 5, 777. 00 
00 | 1,855, 173. 74 
57 |14, 726, 596. 87 





04 | 64,370. 66 | 


64 | 683, 164. 00 





CON Daw ors 


Noe dose 
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Public Law 8? , to financial assistance for cu 


/ 


xrpendiures and percent of total curre nl expe 


jisc Ll year 1952, by local educatio 


50S, 00 
133. 00 


Yb 


ard of Fd 
lucation 


n 








TaBLeE 1.—WNet entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expend 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educationa 
agency and State—Continued 

[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


| Perce 
| of tota 


| Net entitle- | Currer 
| ment under | Total current 

| Public | expenditures | 
Law 874 | 


Project No. Local educational agency 


| 
| 


(2) 





GEORGIA—continued 


| Walker County Board of Education 
Hawkinsville City Board of Education. --- 
Lincoln County Board of Education 

| Columbia County Board of Education 3, 222. 5 289, 400. 

| Valdosta City Board of Education ‘ 21, 534. ¢ 557, 108. 
Dougherty County Board of Education_-.--- 126, 106. 08 223, 660. 
Crawford County Board of Education... ---| 6,121.23 | 247, 215. 

| Wayne County Board of Education.--_---- 14, 127. 303, 169. 

| Lanier County Board of Education 3, 133. 64 | , 634. 
Cochran Public Schools_..........-.------ | 6, 584. 3, 029. 


Total 


IDAHO 





Idaho-52-E ....| Arco Joint Class A District III 2 10, 870 
Idaho-! —§ .--| Pocatello Class A School District No. 25 2 23, 968. 7 
Idaho-52-E-3_.....| Middleton Independent School District | 22, 053. 
No. 16. 
Idaho-! C Eden Common School District No. 8 
Idaho-52-E-5. . . Snake River Class A School District N 
Idaho-5 an. ae Blackfoot Class A School] District No. 55 \ 
Idaho-52-E : Mackay Joint Class B School District 3, 396. 59, O91. 
No. 182. 
Eden Rural High School District No. 2-- 3 
Idaho Falls Class A School District No. 91 41, 727. 3 763, 562. 
Irwin Class C School District No, 92-_--- 3 : 
Firth Class A School District No. 59 , 276 | 22, 564 
Shelley Joint Class A School District No. 60 3 
| Mountain Home Independent Class A 35, 514. 35 | 5, 686. 
Schoot District No. 6. 
Sandpoint Class A School District No. 82 = 10, 166. 658, 990. 
Salmon Class A School District No. 291 (°) 
Boise Independent Schoo] District 2 43, 382. 0% , 793, 180. 





Total 244, 709. 
ILLINOIS 


Tll-52-E-1__- ‘ Lake County Schools liad 147, 504. 83 21, 784. 3: 
Il-52-E _......-| Champaign County Schoo] District No. 137 155, 649. 7 323, 708 
Tll-5: } Community Consolidated School District 5, 765. 66 56, 532. 
| No. 90. 
Tll-52-E ....-| Paxton Community Unit No. 2 | 17,438.37 | 225, 406. 96 
Ill-52-E-5_......_...| Champaign County Township High School 28, 680. 36 | , 776. 
| District No. 193 
Tll-52-E-6 Champaign County Community Unit 7, 636. 5 2, 928. 
School District No. 1. 
Tll-52-E-7__........| Cook County School District No. 8444____--!| (avy 
Ti]-52-E-8 St. Clair County Community Consolidated | 78, 323. 
School District No. 10. 
Til-52-E-9__........| O’Fallon Township High School District 4, 265. § 
No. 203. 
Ill-52-E-10_........| Belleville Common Schoo] District No. 118__| 34, 483. 
Il-52-E-11 Community Consolidated School District | () 
No. 1 | 
| Belleville Township High School District 14, 563. 
No. 201. 
Community Consolidated District No. 188. 3, 272. 04 | 
Hanover Elementary School District No. 4 13, 187. 96 41, 316. 00 
Hanover Community High School District 16, 854. 31 38, 588. 45 | 
No, 121. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 
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[ABLE 1.—WNet entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
agency and State—Continued 

[As of Dee. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 
current 
expendi- 
tures 
financed 
by Public 
Law 874 
funds 


Net entitle- 
rentant WT x si idiiciaalea ment under | Total current 
Project No. Local educational agency Public expenditures 


Law 874 


(5) 


ILLINOi{s—continued 


Trenton Elementary School District No. 18 ) 
Cook County School District No. 89 $13, 698. 921, 736. 40 
| Cook County Elementary School District @) 
No. 91. 
Cook County School District No. 66 ~ 3, 786. 45 , 912. 00 
Ludlow Grade School District No. 142 2, 065. 3: 3, 819. 94 
| Waukegan Township High School District 29, 514 920, 688. 00 
| No. 119. 
| Northfield Township High School District 4, 428. 59 315, 091. 00 
No, 225. 
|} Champaign County Community Unit Dis- 24, 090. 1: 197. 00 | 
trict No. 4. 
| Carterville Community High School Dis- 6, 570 8, 768. 96 | 
trict No. 203. | 
Cook County Community Consolidated 11, 849. 76 325, 572 
| School District No. 34 
| Bethalto Community Unit District No. 8 (27) 
Reed-Custer Township High School Dis- 5, 693. 90 | 028. 
trict No. 206. | 


| Wilmington-Lorenzo Community Unit 22, 560. 7: 975. 56 
| 2090. 
| Carroll County School District No. 71-.--- 36, 117 


Henry County School District No. 190 ( 
District 5C Braidwood Community Con- (3) 
solidated School District. | 
Will County School District No. 86_....-- 56, 921 
Will County Elwood Consolidated School 5, 851. 
District No. 203. 
Iroquois County, Loda Community Con- | 1, 635 
solidated School District No. 283. 
| St. Clair County, Freeburg Community 
Consolidated School District No. 70. 
Mascoutah Community High School Dis- | 
trict No. 18. | 
Joliet Township High School No. 204 
Marissa Elementary School District No. 45 
Madison School District No. 127 | 
Belleville Harmony School District No. 175_| 
Lebanon Community High School District 
No. 8. 
Channahon Grade School District No. 17... 
Elizabeth School District No. 36 
| Winnebage County School District No. 122 
Cook County District No. 111 
| Winnebage County School District No. 129 
Galena Publie School District No. 120 5, 676 . 
Gibson City Community Unit School Dis- | 3, 318. 25 286, 
trict No. 1. 
| Community High School District No. 123 | 42, 587. 93 349, 
Waukegan City School District No. 61 eal 51, 326. 79 O58, 
| Johnson County, Vienna Public School. (®) 
Whig Hill School District No. 66 | (2) 
| Lake County School District No. 111 | 22, 030. 
Urbana Public School District No. 116 | 15, 098 
Brookport Public School District No. 38 | @) (7) 
Zoin School District No. 126 od 6, 078. § 
| Massae County Board of Education, Dis- | @) © 
| _ trict No. 35. | 
Ill-52-E-21: Massac County School District No. 18-- 


eek on cickan vane ase | 11 934, 478. 28 





footnotes at end of table, p. 243 . 
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TaB Le 1.—Net entitlement ! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total curre nt cape ndi- 
tures financed by Public Law 87 4 funds, for jiscal year 1952, by local education 
agency and State—Continued 

[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Percent 

of tota 
Net entitle- ome 

Project No ( ¥ r a ment under | Total current | °XPe”' 


Public expenditures Pca 
Law 874 ance 


by Put 
Law &74 
fund 


(3 | ) (5 


KANSAS | 
| 
| 


Sedgwick County Common School District | $367,137.68 | $578, 756. 
No. 178 | 
Sedgwi k County Common School District | 13, 332. 4 42, 250. 
No. 177 
Junction City Board of Education 121, 195. 93 406, 376. ( 
| Sedgwick County Common School District 30, 258. 04 90, 235. 7 
No. 6 
| Sedgwick County Common School District 40,097.92 | 137, 368 
No. 127. 
Sedgwick County Common School District , 458. 13 | 73, 337 
| No. 120 | 
| Butler and Sedgwick County Joint District | 
No, 122 } 
Sedgwick County Common Schoo] District 
No. 134 
Sedgwick County Common School District | 
No. 27 | 
Kan Ee ‘ Leavenworth City Board of Education..-_-.| 97, 409. 96 
Kans-52-E % Johnson County Board of Education, School | 18, 096. 48 201, 38 
District No. 16. 
Kan -E Sedgwick County School District No. 124- 14, 738. £ 148, 
Ka 52-E-13__.._.| De Soto Rural High School District No. 3___| 30, 770. 39 42, 881. ¢ 
Kans-52-E .----| Johnson County Common School District 64, 489. 56 | 88, 504. 
| No. 31. | 
Kans-52-E-1! Wichita City Board of Education, School 502, 004. | 5, 678, 899. 
District No. 1. | 
Kans-52-E-16 Sedgwick and Sumner Counties Joint Com- | 5, 406. 93, 222. 
mon School District No. 33. 
Kans-52-E- .-| Leavenworth County Common School Dis- | 58, 747. , 901. 
trict No. 81. | 
Kans-52-E-18 | Sedgwick County Common School District 3, 528. 95 | 5, 918. 
No. 5. | 
Kans-52-E-19._....| Butler County Common School District 8, 481. 502. 00 
| No. 110. 
Kans-52-E-20___- Sedgwick County Common School District | 10, 102. 759. 00 
| No.15 | 
Kans-52-E-21__ Augusta ‘pub lic schools : | 11, 195. 28 225, 343. 33 
; §2-E-‘ Sedgwick County Common School District | 4, 705. 26 , 592. 37 
No. 136, | 
Sedgwick County School District No. 171--.| 2, 214. , 094. 16 
..| Manhattan City Board of Education_....-. : 14, 032. b, 885. 72 
| Douglass Public School 6, 466. 92 63, 930. 85 
Sedgwick County Common School District 5, 406. 77 7, 752. 59 
| No. 46. 
Kans-52-E-201_....| Shawnee County Common School District 1, 799. 07 234. 53 
No. 72. 
Kans-52-E-202.....| Shawnee County Board of Education_-....- 82, 871.16 | 2, 182, 217.00 
Kans-52-E-203_....| Mount Hope Consolidated School District 2, 332. 33 68, 501. 00 
No. 44. 
| Sumner County School District No. 104_..-.| 4, 346. 62 71, 205. 
Gardner Public School 8, 163. 16 70, 038. 
Wellsville Joint School District No. 1. 4, 240. 60 86, 052. 
Eudora Rural High School 7, 021. 44 42, 056. 
Ogden Joint Grade School District No. | es 5, 189. 63 21, 458. 
Spring Hill Rural High School 2, 730. 56 38, 926. 8 
| Lawrence City Board of Education _.. 31, 260. 66 587, 933. 00 
| Rush County Joint Common School District 2, 352. 63 18, 125. 00 


No, 47. 
Parsons City Board of Education 53, 564. 00 71, 505. 00 
Baldwin Consolidated School. _.- wal 8, 269. 17 82, 912. 00 
L—3 _..| Pleasant Valley School District No. 128_--_-| 3, 805. 12 | 35, 124. 00 
cone 52-E-215_....| Oswego School District No. 1 ar 8, 051. 40 | 87, 867. 00 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 
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BLE 1.—WNet entitlement ! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
igency and State—Continued 

[As of Dee. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 


: url 
Net entith . ent 


ment under | Total current | ‘ Xpe ndi- 
Public expenditures tures 
Law 874 financed 
by Public 
Law 874 
funds 


Project No, Local educational agency 


KANSAS—continued 


Belle Plaine Rural High School District | b3, 315 | $39, 835.00 
No. 5. 
Washburn Rural High School District 
Scranton Public School District No. 75 4, ‘ 
McCune Joint Public School District No. 57 3, 978. OF 29, 337. 00 | 
.-| MeCune Joint Rural High School District 5 
| No. 2 
| Overbrook Grade School District No. 112 
Carbondale Rural High School District No. 
i, 
Carbondale Common School District No. 21 
Girard City Schoo] District No, 37 
Auburn Rural High School District No. 2 
Avondale School District No. 97 
Spring Hill Joint School District No. 4 
Osage County School District No. 7 
Chetopa City Board of Education. 
Kingman City Board of Education 
Osage County Common School District No. 
28. 
Shawnee County Joint District No. 1....-.. 968.73 | , 513. 79 
| Osage City Public School. ee , 603. 96 2 7.30 
Lenexa Public School District No. 46 7 5 37, 265. 63 
Sedgwick County Common School District 2, 756. < 52, 00 
No. 83. | 
ans-52-E-236_. Haysville Consolidated School District No. 7,6 | B 38. 00 
187. } 
..---| Newton City School. | , 735. 2 34, 627. 00 
ans 5: | Wakarusa Grade Joint Common School 137. 9% 749, 281. 00 
District No. 3. 
‘ans-—52-E-239.....| Winfield City Board of Education. --- 393, 816. 00 
Kans-52-E-240__...| Sumner County Board of Education, School , 195. 23 290, 358. 00 
District No. 6. | 
‘ans-52-E-241.....| Eudora Rural Grade School District No. 89 5. 6 7, 388. 00 
Kans-52-E-242._...| Shawnee County Common School District 899. 5, 074. 00 | 
No. 15 
Kans-52-E-243_....| Rice Graded Common School District No. 8.| 
Kans-52-E-244.....| Cherryvale Public Schoo! Board of Educa- | 
tion, Joint District No. 8. 
Kans-52-E-245 El Dorado City Board of Education 
Kans-52-E-246.....| Ottawa City Board of Education 
Kans-52-E-247.....| Crawford County Community High School_| 
Kans-52-E-248.....| Cheney Public School District No. 141 
Kans-52-E-249.....| Crawford County Joint Common School 
District No. 39. } 
Kans- = E-250 Altamont Common School District No. 43_- , 698. 61 3, 203. 00 | 
Kans-52-E-251.....| Shawnee County Rural High School Dis- 996. 64 165, 714. 00 
trict No. 10. | 
Kans-52-E-252 Paola Public School District No. 21. --- 450. 60 173, 184. 00 | 
Kans-52-E-253._...| Cherokee County Community High School. 5, 800.29 | 183, 930.00 
Kans-52-E-254 Edna Public Schools, District No. 73 , 484. 21 32, 641. 89 
Kans-52-E-255 Labette County Community High School... 5, 748. 04 236, 117. 00 
Kans-52-E-256 Harper Public School 533. 60 90, 024. 46 
Kans-52- E-257 Mound Valley School District No. 40 , 696. 24 28, 931. 00 
Kans-52-E-258 eo. Park Elementary School District 642, 72 131, 746. 51 
0 
Kans-52-E-259 Joint Udall Rural High School 705. 76 25, 399. 68 
Kans-52-E-260 Scammon Public School District No. 99 , 453. 10 14, 776. 02 | 
Kans-52-E-261 | Belvoir Grade School District No. 61_..- , 522, 29 26, 166. 00 
Kans-52-E-262.....| Sedgwick County Common School District | 830. 34 11, 764. 66 
| No, 170. | | 
Kans-52-E-263. Udall Grant Joint School District No. 71...- 3, 252, 17 17, 901. 00 | 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 


ans-52-E-216.... 


| 
37. 86 


9, 329. 00 
, 561. 00 


, , 765. 00 
437.96 | 340, 243. 00 
115. ¢ 33, 834. 00 | 
332. ¢ 78, 100. 00 | 
182. 97 642. 00 
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inder Public Law 874 to financial assistance for cw 


crrent expenditures, and percent f total current exper 


} 


funds, for fiscal yea 1952, by local educatio? 


s of Dec. 31, 1952 
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00 
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RLE ] Net entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
; . ’ 

-penditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current ea pendt- 

es financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952. by local educational 


and State—Continued 
[As of Dee. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 
. “UTrel 
Net entitl current 
; ; , | expendi- 
ment una io icurrent tures 
Public ditures |, i 

w 87 ae 
La : by Public 
Law 874 

funds 


Local e 


KENTUCKY— continued 


Fayette County School] District Board of ; 49 \$1 
Edueatior 

rrigg County Board of Education 

Clark County Board of Education 

Kl 

I 


izabethtown Board of Education 
ion County Board of Education 
Rockeastle County Board of Education 
Hopkinsville Board of Education 
Uniontown Independent School District 
Wayne County Board of Education 
Russell County Board of Education 
l'odd County Board of Education 
Pembroke Independent Board of Education 
Webster County Board of Education 
I'renton Independent Board of Education 
Lexington Board of Education 
Mount Vernon Board of Education 
Murray Board of Education 
Princeton Independent School District 
Paducah Board of Education 
MeCr en County Board of Education 
Mayfield Independent School District 
Marshall County Board of Education 
Crittenden County Board of Education 
Benton Independent Board of Education 
Ballard County Board of Education 
Lyon County School District 
Graves County Board of Education 
Marion Independent School District 
Dawson Springs Board of Education 
Clay Independent Board of Education 
Winchester Board of Education 
Pulaski County Board of Education 
Carlisle County Board of Education 
Hickman County Board of Education 
Calloway County Board of Education 
Livingston County Board of Education 
Fort Thomas Board of Education 
Irvine Independent School District Board of 
Education 
Ravenna Board of Education 
Estill County Board of Education 
Providence Independent School District 
Bourbon County Board of Education 
Georgetown Independent Board of Educa- 
tion 


Total 
LOUISIANA 
Bossier Parish School Board 
Calcasieu Parish School Board 
Webster Parish School Board 
Vernon Parish School Board 
Rapides Parish School Board 


Beauregard Parish School Board 


Total 


footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 
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TABLE 1.—Net entitlement ! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for curr; 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expen 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educatio 


agency and State Continued 
[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Net entitle- 


+t N j . ee ment under 
viesaedain oe Public 
Law 874 


> 


MAINE 


Woolwich Superintending School Commit- $6, 233. 66 


South Portland Board of Education = 22, 740. 95 
Eliot Superintending School Committee i 5, 810. 13 
West Bath Superintending School Commit- 3, 624. 57 
tee. 

Kittery Superintending School Committee- , 100. 29 
Presque Isle City School Department 595. 62 
York Superintending School Committee 16, 128. 06 

estone Superintending School Commit- », 257. 38 


helsea Superintending School Committee , 167. 48 

South Berwick Superintending School Com- | 5, 689. 55 
mittee 

Bath Board of Education ‘ , 034. 31 

Caribou Superintending School Committee 3, 560. 96 

Old Orchard Beach Superintending School , 004. § 
Committee 

Berwick Superintending Schoo] Committee , 507 

Wells School Department 5 

Bangor School Department 

Brunswick School Department 

Whitefield School Department 

North Berwick Schoo] Department 

Windsor School Department 

Easton Schoo] Department 

Fort Fairfield School Department.. 

Randolph School Department 


r 1 
lotal 


MARYLAND 


irtford County Board of Education - 

e Arundel] County Board of Education 
ecil County Board of Education 
lontgomery County Board of Education 
rederick County Board of Education. 

Prince Georges County Board of Education 
Charles County Board of Education ‘ 
St Marys County Board of Education 


Total... 


MASSACHUSETTS 


> 


er Schoo] Committee 
sdlow Schoo] Committee 
tutland Schoo] Committee 
farvard Schoo] Committee 
on School Cor tte 
hampton Scho mmittee_. 
rfield Schoo] Committe 
10uth School Ce 
ord Scho } 


QD aaa 


H 
H 
B 


Rart 
ba;r 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243 


Perc 
of tot 
currer 
exper 
tures 
finance 
by Put 
Law & 


Total current 
expenditures 


$39, 819. 


688, 042. 
94, 938 
18, 126. 


235, 208. ; 
349, 957 
151, 829 
99, 672 
, 650 


8, 119. 


438 
3, 629. 


318. 


2, 125 
811 
423 
R65. 
242 

51, 492 

3 100 
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Parte 1.—WNet entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by locai educational 
agency and State—Continued 

[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 


Net entitl current 
i ititle- ee 
ment under | Total current —- ii 
Public expenditures Ph al 

rt 87 Inancec 
Law 4 by Public 
Law 874 

funds 


Local educational agency 


MASSACHUSETTS—Ccontinued 


Mashpee School Committee > (é 
Sandwich Schoo! Committee $2, 400. 75 
West Springfield Schoo] Committec 12, 603, 18 


Total 36, 750. 14 
MICHIGAN 


Fractional Ypsilanti Township, Schoo] Dis 
trict No. 1. 
Wayne Village Schoo] District 
Nankin Township, Schoo! District No. 7 
Dearborn Township, District No. 7 
Muskegon City Publie School 
Ypsilanti City School District 
Grosse le Township School District 
Madison Rural] Agricultural School District 
No. 2. 
Royal Oak Township School District No. 7 
Warren Consolidated School District No. 1 
Dearborn Township, School District No. 3 
Warren Township School District No. 4 
Lake Township, School District No. 1 
Lake and Erin Township, Fractional Dis- 
trict No. 3. 
Kern Road Public School, Fractional Dis- 
trict No. 4. 
Erin and Lake Township, Fractional Dis- | 
trict No. 5. 
Farmington Fractional School District No. 5 ; 5. 27 
Warren Township School District No. 5 , 214. 0% 53, 097. 95 
Warren Township School District No, 7. 842 
East Detroit City School District. ‘ 5, 73 : 713 
Union School District No. 1 , 133. 2 980 
Erin, Warren and Clinton Townships, Frac- 
tional School District No. 1_-. 1, 8: 52, 834. : 
Erin Township, School District No. 6 | 780. 57 | 
Warren Township School] District No. 2 
Warren Fractional Sterling No. 9 
Battle Creek City School District 
Clinton Township District No. 10 
Royal Oak Township School District No. 1 
Harrison Township School District No. 3 
Romulus Township School District. 
La Salle Township, District No. 6 
Lake Township, School District No. 2 
Harrison Township, School District No. 1 
Dearborn Township, School District No 
Taylor Township, School District 
Livonia Township School District . } 702, 767. 80 
Garden City School District 
Sault Ste. Marie Public School ‘ 7, 865. 90 
Oscoda Rural Agricultural School 2 1, 686. 3 176, 188. 00 
Pittsfield Township School Distr 36, 940. 78 
Bard School District No. 10 e 
Muskegon District No. 9 


Mich-52 ( 
Mich-52-E-205... Chesterfield Township School Distt ‘ 33, 958. 61 
Mich . Mus ron School District No. 1 , 902. 2 144, 326. 27 
Mich-52-E-207 i joard of Educ ( 


School District No. 8 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 243 


























999 











nd Stat ( l ed 
As of Dee. 31, 1952 
N ? nt 
N \ ’ } — ment under otal current 
ee ubl expenditures 
Law 874 
MICHIGAN—continned 
18 Ege I x } ( r School District 
N 
209 Egels low p, Ba School District $653. 33 $20, 737. 68 
No. 2 
853, 996. 19 
M ITA 
E-1 ( tv Independent School Di (6a) 
E-2 H ‘ 1 County U1 1 Elementary 10, 915. 80 19, 341. 95 
i School D ct 
I 7 A nok ) y Independent School District 1, 375. 52 105, 643. 00 
23 
E+4 Cook (¢ tv School District 
} Ral ( Independent School Dist 8, 253. 12 288, 894. 00 
18 and No. 38 
BE ( ( Independent Consolidated 2, 750. 21 152, O86. 21 
E-7 4 k Co t Co 756. 39 9, 168. 39 
I \ ka I pendent § 8, 732. 63 621, 860. 74 
I \noka { it Indeyx 1, 418. 51 94, 121.00 
3 Yi ist tN 2 
I Anoka ¢ ty ( I S06. 9Y 48, 241. 00 
E-11 ( s Indepen 1,471. 57 78, 148. 00 
rT 
I 2 { I ndent Schoo] District No 1, 160. 60 47, 809. 00 
4 
lot 8, 641.34 
MISSISSIPPI 
| M | t Se rate S« District RH, 360. 40 197, 096. 00 
I yula Ru x ra School District 128, 022. 16 314, 419. 00 
I Lunic Separate School District 406, 015. 12 
4 At \ pal Separat Sehool DD 15, 459. 00 
W ket \ tional Consolidated 1, 041. 37 17, 154. 57 
Consolid School 591. 73 
| Ru Separate School District 8, 242. 68 
H Cou H boro Schoo! 2, 364. 18 
epal ( District O54. 45 
Spri Mu Separate School 10, 887. 82 
Ld t 
! liss ) ( Rural Separate School 3, 473. 30 28, 142. 83 
B of I catior 
. St. Martin Cor lated School 6, 219. 63 37, 363. 87 
G 0 Munie Separate School Dis- 45, 107. 04 419, 239. 68 
{ I Cor ed School Dist 2 6, 124. 52 34, 802. 30 
Consotidated Schoo 1, 826. 44 33, 747. 37 
Wade ( sol ate School 
l Lor Beach Municipal Separate School 6, 284. 62 57, 924. 00 
Nictrict 
201 le Municit Separate Schoo: Dis 14, 245. 40 567, 353. 19 


t expenditures, and percent of total current exp 
74 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educati: 


inder Public Law 874 to financial assistance for cur? 


Perc 


oft 

curre 
expel 
ture 


finan 


by Pu 
I Ww 


func 


20 
24 
14 








I 
I 
I 

FE -204 
| . 
I 


E | 


nditure purposes, 


Ne te ntitle me nt 1 unde 
total current e: 


Public Law 


“pe nditure 


es fil anced by Public Law 87 I, funds, for 


ncu 
yject No. 
E-202 
E-203 
E-1 
E-2 

t > 
E-4 

I 

} ‘ 
E-8 
E-9 

FF -10 
E-ll 
F-12 
E-13 
F-14 
E-15 

Fh -16 
E-17 

»F-18 

K-19 

Fe -20 


201 
202 
103 


05 


206 


footnotes 


20853—53 


and State 


Continued 
[As of Dec. 31, lt 


Local education yl agency 








874 to financial assis 
8, and perce nt of total 


fiscal year 195 2, by 
52) 

Net entitle 

ment under Tot 


Public 


expenditures 


tance for current 


curre nt er pe ndi- 


local educ ational 


Percent 
of total 
current 
expendi- 
tures 
financed 


al current 


Law 874 by Public 
Law 874 
funds 
2 5 4 
MISSISSIPPI—cont nued 
Bay St. Louis Municipal Separate School $1, 663. 24 $90, 626. 00 1.8 
District 
Orange Grove Consolidated Schoc l 1, 193. 01 40, 669. 23 2.9 
Total 418, 38 l 
MISSOURI 
Rolla P iblic 5 ool District No 31 29. 610. 57 390, 3 00 : 0 
D 8 Consolidated School District No C-3 23. 617.49 833. 59 ( 
Kansas City Center School District No. 58 9. 717. 68 184, 888. 00 53 
Pannonville Consolidated School District 56. 770. 64 954, 606. 32 29,3 
R-3 
Lebano! Independent Public School Di 2 &. 728. 80 179, 833. 00 9.4 
trict 
Berkeley School District 
Crocker ‘ onsolidated School District C-4 2 3, 910. 80 &1, 642. Of 4.5 
Waynesville Reorganized School District 13, 803. 79 17 2 7.9 
No. 6 
Louisiana Public School 10, 187. 59 156, 832. 00 t 
St. James Consolidated School District 2 718. 51 91. 137. 00 s 
Laquey District R-\ 4, 206. 02 99, 860. 00 14.1 
Rayton Consolidated School District No. 2 3%. 195. 32 408, 117. 00 9.4 
Ferguson City 5 hool District R-2 10, 664. 78 603, 164. 00 1.8 
Richland Publi School District No. R-4 3, 005. I a5, 432. 00 3.5 
Lee’s Summit Reorganized School District 24, 447. 57 258, 695. 00 9. 5 
No.7 
Jefferson Barracks School District No. 78 97, 985. 47 68, 450. 00 40.9 
Grain Valley Publie School R 6, 377. 64 9, O54. 52 10.8 
Kinloch Board of F ducation 92, 428. 04 141, 143. 00 15.9 
Rock Creek Con olidated School District 21. 995. 01 152, 619. 00 14.4 
No. 36 
Grandview Consolidated High School Di 15, 816. 53 154, 834. 0) 10. 2 
trict No. 4 
Wentzville Consolidated School District 
Iberia Schoo District 1, 906. 52 15, 428. 30 4.2 
Polo School Distri:t No R-7 3, 706. 30 113, 481. 51 3 
R nour Col soli ated Sc’ ool District 12, 147. 10 1. O11, 688. 00 1.2 
‘ounty *chool District R-% il 2 2, 229. 65 15. 00 43.6 
jrove Reorg mix 1 School District 8, 601. 46 72, 401. 26 11.9 
Neosho Set ool District No. 57 a Os. 70 2oe HOG. 14 2.6 
Buckner Reorganiz School District No 1 19, 0 16 165, 82. 65 11.5 
Independence City Schoo] District 17, 163. 47 911, 257. 92 1.9 
No. Kansas Cit) &vhool District No. 74 
Kirkwood School Distri*t R-7 
Hickman Mills Con slidated Sehool Dis y, 596. 1 120, 000. 00 8.0 
trict No 
Stoutland Reorgal ized School District No 2, 855. 22 119, 022. 89 2.4 
R-2 
Belton Publi Schoo! District No. 124 2, 606. 00 4 O90. 28 1.0 
Licking Consoliitated School District No. 3 2 2, 163. 70 4, 987. 43 2.9 
Spring Branch Schoo! Distrivt No. 28 5, 340. 1 21, 128. 98 25.3 
Bernie Consoli tated School District No. 3 
Seudder “ehool District No. 17 ( 
Malden Consolidate? School District No il 
Christian County District R-1 School 2 664. 04 42, 854. 02 5 
Houston Cons lidated school District No. 1 2 2,202.71 129, 344. 06 7 
Blue Springs Reorganized School District 6, 858. 27 132, 087. 86 5.2 
No. 4 


Total... - . . 


st end of table, P 243. 


_pt. 1——15 


395, 372. 33 
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See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 
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[As of Dec. 31, 1952 


Local educational agency 






MONTANA 
lathead County School] District No. 6 
iberty County Schoo] District No. 33 
alley County Schoo] District No. 1 
ascade County Schoo] District No. 1 
Valley County Schoo] District No. 21 
Valley County School] District No. 13 
Gardiner Public Schoo] District No. 7 
Ravalli County Schoo] District No. 3 
Rosebud County Colstrip District No. 9 
Lineoin County High School] Board 
nein County District No. 8 

ibby School District No. 4 
+ 


F 
L 
V 

Cc 


ik School District No. 24 
go School District No. 53 


l‘roy Sylvanite Schoo] District No. 23 


Moyie Spriz School District No. 15 
Helena Schoo] District No. 33 
Kalispell Schoo] District No. 50 


NERRASKA 





itton Public School District No. 2 
Grand Island School District 

Bellevue City School District 

Stratton School District No. 8 

Harlan County School District No. 13 
Franklin County School District No. 4 
Juanita Public School 

Plattsmouth City School District No. 1 
Hitchcock County Schoo! District No. IT 


Red Willow County School District No. 2 


Republican City School District No. 1 
Franklin Publie School District No. 33 
Superior School District No. 11 


Franklin County Board of Education, 


School District No. 1 

Hitchcock County School District No. 1 
Mead Consolidated School 

Hastings City School District 

Clay Cov nty School District No. 11 
Alliance City School District No. 6 
Fairfield Prblic Schoo] District No. 18 
Edgar Prblic School 

Wahoo Schoo) District 

Clay Center School District No. 70 
Hall Covnty School District No. 8 
Scottsbl ff Consolidated Sechcol District 
Clay County Schoo! District No. 49 


Cheyenne Cornty Board of Education, 


School District No. 1 
Clay Covnty Schoo] District No. 72 
Clay Cornty School District No. 47 


Harlan Cornty Board of Education, Dis- 


ict No. 2 
nbridge School] District No. 21 


Schoc] District Nos. 19 and 41 
Brffalo Cor nty School District No. 2 
Hall County Schoo] District No. 72 


! 
I 

‘heyenne Cornty School District No. 166 
ff und Hall Cornties Combination 


Net entitle 


ment under | Total current 
Publi expenditures | 


Law 874 


2 $76, 430. 16 $258, 681. 00 








(3) 
11, 987. 55 125, 967. 56 
2 69, 435.67 | 1,726, 209. 95 
26, 961. O8 52, 188. 27 
3, 922. 74 114, 830, 22 





2 9 107 39, 499. 00 





4,828 224, 528. 00 
( 
(8) 
(3 
26, 466, 98 21, 451. 90 
2, 348.15 40, 632. 59 


4,162.18 10, 426. 00 
, 228. 95 
44, 459. 65 


2 648. 66 





9, 013. 60 143, 685. 00 
87, 219. 07 
49, 786. 66 
40, 512. 00 





3, 689. 21 90, 66. 02 
6, 148. 68 145, 420. 97 
3, 500. 02 31, 187, 37 
2, 081. 09 56, 865. 59 
4, 067. 59 46, 850. 74 
90, 607 34 614, 856. 88 | 
5, 155. 09 55, 227. 54 
4,416.79 301, 718. 85 
3, 972. 99 39, 705. 69 
2, 459. 47 45, 933.00 
7, 756. 79 128, 304. 00 
2, 648. 66 45, 066.17 
7, 662. 20 65, 736. 00 
@ 
10, 376. 81 22, 331. 38 | 
11, 294.12 248, 700. 00 
(3) | 
(3 
7, 662. 20 78, 038. 00 
1,418. 93 | 85, 694. 20 
56, 125. 81 52, 478. 86 | 
5, 013. 4 70, 039. 00 
3, 878. 40 72, 898. 00 
2, 743. 26 31, 732. 00 


Net entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for ¢ 

expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current ex) 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educat 
ade ney and Stat Continued 
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RLE 1.—Net entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
enditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 


tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
wency and State—Continued 







[As of Dee. 31, 1952] 
















of total 
N ; ent t] current 
et entitle —s 
a ment unde te rrent| ©XPen- 
Project No Local educational agency rent under | Total currer tures 
: : Public expenditures | , 
Law R74 financed 







by Public 
Law 874 
funds 








NERRASK A—continued 

















Phillins Consolidated Public School 













I Hall County Schoo] District No. 12 3, 310. 83 . 403. 00 19.0 
br Omaha Schoo! District 106, 230.19 394. 00 1.6 
Gvide Rock School District No. 1 1, 324. 33 , 816. 41 16 
Red Clovd School District No. 2 1, 986. 50 999. 00 25 
br Grand Island School District No. 1 2, 158. 69 19. 00 20.4 
Fort Crook School District No. 40 1, 704. 23 217. 00 12.9 
Pavillion Consolidated School District 1, 513. 52 59, 523. 00 25 
No. 27 
r Sheridan County School District No. 1 
! Central City Public School District No. 4 1, 797. 31 133, 384 
Crawford City School 1, 324. 33 7 5. 2 1.8 
I Cheyenne County School District No. 75 2 840. 38 27. 425. Of 10.4 







Total 






Hawth 


















No.7 
-E-2 Mineral County High School Board of Edu- 57, 487. 30 107, 603. 17 53.4 
cation 
§2-E-3 Tciyabe School District 
2-E-+4 Las Vegas Elementary School District 
No, 12 
2-E-5 lonopah Public School Board of Education 
E-4 Carson City School District No. 1 and (i4 
Clear Creek School District No 
2-E-7 Henderson School District and Basie High 
School, 
N E-8 Clark County Educational District No. 3 47, 056. 89 12.3 
2-E-9 Boulder City Elementary Schoo] District 2 61, 416. 22 9. 1 
Ni 2-E-201 Clark County Educational District No. 2 22, 370. 40 1.5 
Ni 2-E-2¢2 Indian Springs School District 2 6,312. 04 92.1 
Nev-52-E-2088 Las Vegas Elementary School District No 48, 887. 88 1.9 
N¢ 52-E-204 Toiyahe High School ( 
Ne 2-E-205 Toiyabe Elementary School (' 
Nev-—52-E-206 Henderson School District 2 36, 629. 54 5), 629. 40 14. ¢ 
Nev-52-E-207 Combined Districts: Carson City N¢ l 2 3, 026. 10 117, 045. 99 2.6 
und Clear Creek No. 3 
Carson City No. 1 and Clear Creek No. 3 2 4, 576.15 67, 245. 71 6.8 





Total 







NEW 





HAMPSHIRE 

















Newfields School District 
Newington Town School District 


N. H.-52-E-1 Portsmouth City Board of Education 

N. H.-52-E-2 Durham Town Schoo! District 

N. H.-52-E-3 Rollinsford Town School District (¢ 

N. H.-52-E-4 Strafford County, City of Somersworth f 

N. H.-52-E-5 Dover City School Committee ( 

N. H.-52-E-6 Rye Town School District (@ 

N. H.-52-E-7 North Hampton School District ( 

N. H.-52-E-8 New Castle School District 

N. H.-52-E-9 New Hampshire School Department, City (é 
of Rochester 

N. H.-52-E-10 Charleston School District ( 

N. H.-52-E-11 Farmington School District ( 

N. H.-52-E-201_. Exeter Town School District 

N. H.-52-E-202 Greenland School District 6 

N. H.-52 Hampton Town School District (¢ 

N 

N 
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TARLE 1.—WNet entitlement ! unde? 


Public Law 874 to financial assistance for cur 
expenditure pury 


‘urrent expenditures, and percent of total current expen 
tures financed Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educatior 


ag id Sta 
1ge? {/and.s 1 


As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Perec 
of tot 
Net entitle- CUE 
expe 
ment under | Total current : 
Publi expenditures f uré 
Law 874 we Pant 
Law 8 
fund 


01 District 
District 
01 District 
District 
rthwood School District 
rington School District 
1 District 


| District 


JERSEY 


Lakehurst Borough Board of Educat 
Bellmawr Bor Board of ucation 
Winfield Township Board of Education 
Audubon Borough Board of Education 
Shrewsbu ship Board of Education 
Ra l lownship Board of Education 
Pemberton Borough Board of Education 
Red Bank Borough Board Education 
New Hanov owns! ird of Educa- 


Board of Education 
I nship Board of Education 


rth Hanover Township Board of Educa 


ockaway wnship Boar ( 
tontown Borough Boar J ation 
idleton Towns! Board of Education 
borough Township Board of Edu 
irds Township Board of 
hip Board of Education 
1 of Education 
City Board of Education 
iship Board of Education 
Township Board of Educa- 


i Oceanport Borough Board of Education 

I Long Branch City Board of Educatic 

I Denville Township Board of Education 

I Manchester Township Board of Education 
I Cape May City Board of Education 

I Mt. Arlington Borough Board of Education 
I South Plainfield Borough Board of Educa 
I Mine Hill Township Board of Education 

} Dover City Board of Education 

I Raritan City Board of Education 

I Roxbury Township Board of Education 

E Netcong Borough Board of Education 

E Jefferson Township Board of Education 
I 

I 

k 

I 

I 

I 

k 

I 

F 


Lame 


Wharton Borough Board of Education 
Monmouth Borough Board of Educatio 
Montville Borough Board of Education 
Little Silver Borough Board of Education 
Burlington City Board of Education 
East Patterson Board of Education 

223 Fair Haven Borough Board of Education 

224 Northfield City Board of Education 

225 Fair Lawn Board of Education 


ZBAALZLAAZZZZAZLZLLZA 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243 
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\BLE 1.—WNet entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
De nditure purposes, total current ex pe nditure s, and perce nt of total current ex pe nd 


res financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
ency and State—Continued 


j 


As of Dec. 3 1952 


Percent 
of total 
, current 
et entith 
N : . expendi- 
ment under | Total current 


tures 
na bli expenditures | « 
aa 874 : Maes financed 


by Public 
Law 874 
funds 


NEW JERSEY—continued 


Ocean Township Board of Education $14, 411 
Neptune Township Board of Education 18, 342, 24 
Montgomery Township Board of Education. | > 565 
New Brunswick City Board of Education 

Lakewood Township Board of Education 

Brick Township Board of Education 


Total 
NEW MEXICO 


Alamogordo Municipal Board of Education 2 42, 394 

Las Cruces Municipal Board of Education § 733, 

Las Cruces Union High School Board of 120 
Education. | 

Roswell Municipal School District No. 1 ’ E 274 

Albuquerque Municipal School District 77, { 512 

Dexter Municipal School District No. 8 . 000. 

Gallup Municipal Board of Education, Dis- 3, 999 
tricts Nos. 3 and 4 

Belen Board of Education 

Chaves County Board of Education 

Santa Fe County Board of Education 

Dona Ana County Board of Education 

Santa Fe Municipal Board of Edueation 

Espanola Municfpal School District No. 45 

Otero County Board of Education 


rotal 
NEW YORK 


Central School District No, 3 
Central School District No. 1 
Hounsfield, Henderson, Adams, and water- 
town Schoo! District No. 1 
Orangetown Common School District No. 2 
Brookhaven Schoo! District No, 19 
Orangetown Common School District No. 5 
Niegara Falls City Schoo] District 
Rome School District No. 14 
Antwerp School District 
Long Beach City School District 
De Witt Schoo! District No. 1 
Ballston Spa, School District No. 7 
Cheek Towaga Union Free Schoo) District 
No.3 
Covert, Ovid, Lodi, and Seneca School Dis 
trict No. 4 
Cheektowaga Union Free Schoo! District 
No. 2 
Milton Common School District No. 5 
Galway Central School District No. 1, 
Board of Education. 
Oyster Bay School District No. 21 ‘ 260, 225 
Clay, Cicero, Salina, and DeWitt School 20, , O41, 481 
District No. 3. 
J Hempstead School District No. 2 37, : 821, 090 
¢-202 Canandaigua City School District ; 410, 048, 
203 Blooming Grove School District No, 2 5, 178, 912 
0-204 Oyster Bay Union Free School District No 7 7 188, 104 
18 
F-205. -. Hempstead School District No. 26 > j 72. 288, 


we tt tt it ih ttt th hth al 


2 
nto 


ma, 6 
~~ 


<r 


4% 222% ZZ 
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TABLE 1.—WNet entitlement ! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for curr: 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local education 
agency and State—Continued 

[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 


Net entitle- current 
ment under | Total current | aes 
Public | expenditures ‘ ures 
Law 874 inanced 
by Pub 
Law 874 
funds 


Project No. Local educational agency 


(5) 


NEW YORK—continued 


Hempstead Union Free School District $64, 643. 43 $731, 177. 
No. 3 

Hempstead Union Free School District 84, 002. 29 | 1, 341, 082. 
No. 5 | 

Oyster Bay and Babylon Union Free School 5, 325. 30 633, 698. 00 | 
District No, 22 | | 

Oyster Bay School District No. 19 1, 597.12 98, 689.00 | 


rotal - 494, 807 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Craven County Board of Education 231, 587 R00, 284. 
New Bern City School 12, 883 465, 553. 
Fayettev ille Graded School 32, 776. 802, 654. 
New Hanover County Board of Education 56, 834. 3 996, 875. 
Cumberland County Board of Education 18, 049. 24 | 1, 449, 117. 56 
Carteret County Board of Education_. 2 4, 407. 658, 505. 
Onslow County Board of Education 20,346.28 | 799, 916 
Elizabeth City Graded School 2, 879. 446, 232 
Hoke County Board of Education__-.- 1, 582. | 516, 583. 


to & Fo & 


LZLZZAZZAZLZZ7, 
F 
SSS esses 


on 


Total e ; 181, 345. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Stanton Common School District No. 2: 4, 612. 98 32, 426. 
Beulah Kronthal District No. 7 (3) Site 
Krem Schoo] District No, 4 (3) 

Woodrow School District No. 31 ’ (3) 

Hazen Mercer District No. 2 3, 111. 78 27, 388. 
Slope School District No. 30_. (3) 

Liberty School District No. 18 (3) 

Pembina School District No. 1 3, 404. 42 48, 817 
Riverdale Special School District No. 89 93, 994.08 | 140, 965. ¢ 
Hazen Special School District No. 3 1, 254 

International Special School District No. 5 1, 639. 4 

Roosevelt School District No. 51 4, 569. 

Longfellow School District No. 70 21, 192. 

Bismarck City Board of Education 7, 794. 38 

Underwood School District No. 8 8, 627. 1! 64, 209. 


ZAZZAZZZZALZZAZ ZZ, 


Total 130, 199, § 


OHIO 


Ohio-52-E-1.... Mad River Township Local School District 138, 185. § 580, 579. ¢ 
Ohio-52-E- Berea City School District Board of Edu- 62, 507. ! 682, 837. 
cation 
Ohio-52-E-3. . - Dayton City School District Board of Edu- | 2 223, 684.33 | 9, 289, 723. ¢ 
cation } 
Ohio-52-E Fairborn City Board of Education 130, 138. 5O8, 645 
Ohio-52-E-! Butler Township Local Board of Education 52, 292. 
Ohio-52-E-6 Edinburg Southeast District Board of Edu- (8) 
cation 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio- 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 


on 


(18) ‘ 
19, 836. 104, $55, 
Windham local schools_- : : | 54, 094. 72, O15. 
< Northridge Local Board of Education- 59, 546. § 377, 763. 00 
Northwestern Local Schoo! District --- 1, 262. | 

_....| Mad River Local School District : 3, 656. 
ne Springfield Local Schoo! District : | 1, 921 
~14_._.__.' Green Special Local School District_ - - - ; 1, 136 


on on Sy Cn On 


on 
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on 
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LE 1.—WNet entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
penditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
res financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
yency and State—Continued 

[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 


Net entitle- current 


ment under | Total current expendi- 
Publie expenditures _ tures ; 
Law 874 financed 
by Public 
Law 874 

funds 


roject No Loca] educational agency 


on10o—continued 


| New Carlisle-Bethel Local School] District $10, 67! 291. 00 


Union-Scioto Local Board of Education - 3, 7 91.00 | 
Clearview Local School District 23, , 409. 00 | 
Salem-Oak Harbor Local School District 6, 292. 00 
Board of Education. | 
| Jefferson Local School District 3,8 2, . 92 
| Van Buren Township Local School District 38, 874 5, 015. 99 
Wayne Township School District 7 31,336. 86 5, 279. 91 
Cross Creek Local Board of Education. 
Xenia City Board of Education . 20, 456. 28 315. 00 
Miami Township Local Schoo! District 818. 45 24. 00 
Miamisburg City School District Board of 5, 854. 3 322, 355. 00 | 
Education 
| Columbia Local School Board of Education_-_| 3, 212. 7% 324. 00 
Beavercreek Local District Board of Edu- 29, 583. 84 7 44 | 
cation. | | 
Sandusky City School District Board of b . 00 | 
Education. } 
Washington Township Local Board of Edu- 7, 313. » 40 | 
cation. 
| York Local School District Board of Edu- 1, 711. 
cation. 
Brooklyn Village Local Board of Education (3) 
Springfield City Schoo] District Board of 72, 194. ¢ 
Education 
| Jefferson Union Local Board of Education. (6 
Shelby City District Board of Education. -... 14, 091, 
| Edinburg Southeast District Board of Edu- | (16) 
cation. 
| Marion City School District Board of Edu- 15, 025. 
cation. 
Randolph Local Board of Education _- | 15, 069. 2: 
Benton Township Rural School District | 3, 249. 
Board of Education. 
| Bethel Local Board of Education 
Lincoln Heights City School District 
Erie Township Local School District Board | 
of Education 
.| Catawba Island Local Board of Education__-| * . & 25, 508. 84 
)hio-52-E-43. _ . Hubbard Exempted Village Board of Edu- 3 
cation, | 
hio-52-E ..| Mifflin Local School bh ential eet 11, 100. 198, 24 | 
hio c _..-| Xenia Township Local School District-_- 2, 210. 86, 017. 38 
Ohio-52-E Carroll Township Local School District 2, 690. 37, 452. 82 | 
| Board of Education. | | 
Ohio—52-E-203. . - Columbus City School District Board of 146, 346. ; 9, 834, 240. 79 
| Education. 
Ohio-52-E-< ....| Sugarereek Township Board of Education 1, 241. 3 64, 941. 42 
Ohio-52-E-205.....| Brunswick Local Board of Education | 4, 380. 4 117, 182. 82 | 
Ohio-52 5 Liverpool Local Board of Education - - -- | 1,118. 73, 865. 02 
)hio-52 Port Clinton City Schools. ‘ on 13,420.35 | 220,117.16 | 
Ohio-52- Harris-Elmore Local School District Beard | 2, 315. 12 | 81, 468. 53 
of Education. | 
Ohio-52-E- Bowling Green City Board of Education... 3, 988 | 417, 766.00 | 
Ohio-52-E ..| Perrysburg Township Local School District 948. | 38, 073. 48 
Ohio~52 Portage Township Local School District 2, 242. 47, 545. 80 
Board of Education. 
Ohio-52-E-212 | Ravenna City Board of Education 7, 530. 279, 599. 99 
Ohio-52-E-213 Ravenna Local School District .| 2 5, 698. 127, 394. 16 
Ohio-52-E-214 Danbury Township Locai School District 1, 066. 99, 251. 08 
Board of Education, | | 


— lO oe re 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 
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TABLE 1 Vet ent t! under Publie Law 874 to financial assistance for cu 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current exper 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educatior 
agency and State Continued 


Per 
oft 
cur 


expe 


Net entitle- 

ment under | Tote] current 
Public expenditures 
Law 874 


Project No, Loc |] educational agency ] 
finer 


op10—continued 


on Local School District Board of Edu- 2, 117.33 $86, 455 
cation 
Ohio-52-E Toledo City Schoo! District Board of Edu- 
cation 
Ohio-52-E-217 Troy Township Local Board of Education , 0! 101, 433 
Ohio-52-E-2 Newton Falls Exempted Village School , 816. 2! 224, 634 
District 
Ohio-52-E-4 Jerusalem Local Board of Education : 84, 113 
Ohio—52-E-21 ‘ Hamilton Local Board of Education 3: 152, 979 
Onio-52-E-2% Madison Local Board of Education - - , 715, 166, 260. 
Ouio-52-E-% 7 Webster Township School , 260. 44, 720. 
Ohio-52-E-22: Lake Township Local School District , 581. 5e 124, 589. 
Ohio-52-E-2: State School Board of Education 8! 54, 619 
Ohio-52-E-225. .. Olmsted Falls Local School District 9. 224, 234 
Onio-52-E-226 - _ - Willard Exempted Village Board of Educa- 3, ! 199, 534 
tion 
New Milford Southeast School District 5, 105. 218, 675 
Board of Education | 


Total 1, 398, 2 
OFLAHOMA 


Midwest City Independent School District , 137. 78, 899 
No. 52 
Medicine Park School District No. 7 , 7 5, 226 
Moore Independent Schoo] District No. 2 25: 491 
Fl Reno Independent School District No. 34 21, , 596 
Faxon District D-128 Board of Education , 966. 2! 31, 819 
Cache District I-1 Board of Education 3, 775. 2! , 526. 
Oklahoma City Independent School Dis- § 5 790. 3 
trict No. 53 
Jones Independent School District No. 9 3, 676. 8: 2, 934 
McAlester Separate School Independent 
School District No. 80 
McAlester Independent School District No 
R0) 
Lawton Independent School District No. 8 
Majority 
Lawton Independent School District No. 8 
(Minority 
Choctaw Independent School District No. 4 
Kay County Dependent School District No 
102 
mes Separate Public School I-9 
District No. I-4 Board of Eduea- ; 48 
Putnam City Schools . 
Shawnee Independent School District No. 93 , 135. 07 
Guthrie Public Schools , 819. 04 
Guthrie Publie Schools (Separate) 5, 753. 60 
Enid Independent School District No. 57 134. 77 
Oklahoma City Dependent School District , 482. 02 
No. 46 
I Pryor Creek City Board of Education , 069. 30 
I Talihina Independent School District I-52 (3) 
I Norman Independent School District No. 29 30, 534. 32 
I Bethany Independent School District No. 8& 6, 975. 30 
E-27 Sterling Independent School District I-3 2, 969. 31 
FE 
I 
I 
I 


tone 


Elgin Board of Education District I-16 5, 324. 28 
Yukon Independent School District No. 27 1, 382. 27 
Choctaw Dependent School District No. 63 3, 293. 16 | 
Haywood Publie School District No. 88 2, 595. 45 


ootnotes at end of table, p. 243. 
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LE 1.—Net entitlement ! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
penditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total curre nt expendi- 
res financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
ency and State—Continued 


[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
total 


nt 


Net entitle- 

ment under | Total current 
Publi expenditures 
Law 874 


expendi- 
ture 
fin 


Local educational agency 


OKLAHOMA—continued 


lecumseh Independent School District No f 7 $131, 168 
92, 
Fletcher Public Schools { 5 79, 279. 
Edmond Independent School District No.12 252, 390 
Oklahoma City Dependent School District | . 3, 315 
No. ! } 
Cana 2..} r ‘ 39, 245. 
Crowder Independent School District I-28 ; 3: 52, 732 
Apache Independent School District I-6 7 5, 488 
Kiowa Independent School District No. 14 537. 3% 54, 024.6 
Fanshawe Independent School District No , 715 040. 36 
39 
LeFlore Independent Schooi District No. 16 
Oklahoma City Dependent School District 
No. 61 
| Oklahoma City Independent School Dis- 
trict I-89. 
McLoud Independent School District I-1 
Savanna Independent School District No. 30 
Muskogee Independent School District No. 
20, Board of Education 
Glendale Dependent School Distriet No. 66_} 
Hartshorne School District I-1 | 
Indianola Independent School District I-25 | 
Choctaw Separate Independent School Dis- | 
trict No. 4. | 
Ashland Independent School District No. 77 | 
Bethel Independent School District No. 1_.-| 
Eufaula Indevendent School] District No. 1__| 
Heavener Dependent School District Ng. 25 | 
MelIntosh County Dependent School Dis- | 
triet No. 8 | 
LaFlore County Dependent School District } 
No. 14 | 
Harrah Independent School District No. 7 
Oklahoma County Dependent School Dis- 
trict No. 65 | 
Arcadia Dependent School District No. 5 
Newalla Dependent School District No. 66 
Spencer Dependent School District No. 35 
Boley Independent School District No. 13 
Dale Independent School District No. 2 
Paden Independent School District I-14 
El Reno Separate School Independent 
School District No. 34 
Jones Dependent School District No. 2 
Minco Pubsie School District I-2 
Cyril Independent School District No. 64 
Noble School Distriet No. 40 
White Rock Schoo. District No. 5 
Chandler School District No. 1 
Stuart Schoo] District I-54 
Acme School District No. 24 
Tuttle Independent School District No. 97 
Strother Independent School District No. 14 
Haileyville School District I-11 
Marlow Independent School District No. 3 
Chandler Separate School District No. 1 
Atoka Independent School District No. 15 
Tulsa County Independent School District 
No. 3 
E-< Catoosa Independent School District No. 27 


nN 
yO b> to 
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TaBLe 1.— Net entitlem inder Public Law 874 to financial assistance for cur 
expenditure purpos tota nt expenditures, and percent of total current exp: 
tures financed by Public Liaw 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educatio 


agency and State—Continue 4 


Per 
oft 
eur 


Net entith ex] 
> r 4 ; ‘ ment under | Total current e 
Project No Local educational agency Public expenditures Tha 1 


nar 


Law 87 


OKLAHOMA—continued 


Dunbar Separate Independent District No. $836. 2: 026. 08 | 
15 

Tulsa Independent School District No. 12 1, 699. 65 782. 00 
Hartshorne Separate School District I-1 816. 2¢ 24, 018. 27 
Meeker Public Schools 3, 199. 72, 031. 48 
Calvin Independent School District No. 48 990. 1! }2, 462. 00 
Caney Independent School District Nc. 26 897. 7! 59, 767. 00 
Wellston Independent School District No. 4 2, 940. § 2, 159. 63 
Prague Independent School District No. 103 §) 

Dibble Publie School, District No. 2 826. 9! 56, 716, 00 


Total 1, 574, 267 
OREGON 


Lane County School District No. 76 5, 850. 
Hermiston Elementary School District No 2) 
14-C, 
Hermiston Union High School District No. | (i) 
U-9 } 
Fall Creek School District No. 67 468 620 
Linn-Marion County School District No 17, 467. 57, 993 
129J 
Anchor School District No. 59 ‘ (3) ‘ 
Bonneville School District No. 46. 3, 672. 35, 022.4 
Molalla School District No. 35 (”) 
Umatilla County School District No. 61_. 15, 476. 383 
Eagle Point School District No. 9 547. 10 | 516. 
Tillamook County School District No. 9-- 3, 380. | 113. 
Columbia County School District No. 13 O71. | 465 
Finn Rock Schoo! District No. 68 , 808. 72 50, 676. 
Pleasant Hill Union High School District , 117. 28 94, 008 
No, U-1 i 
Pleasant Hill Elementary School District (%) 
No, 1 
Clackamas County School District No. 1-C_| (®) 
Gates School District No. 21-J 8, 997. 15 , 987 
Shady Cove School District No. 89 J 2, 883. 38, 648. 
Sutherline School District No. 130—C. (8) 
Astoria School District No. 1 11, 636. 002. 
Tiller School] District No. 114-C 4, 522. | 33, 202. 
Linn County School District No. 5 | (8) 
Marion County School District No. 88. (3) ‘ 
Lane County School District No. 19 ‘ 2 35, 769. O16. 
Butte Falls School District No. 91 13, 100. , 303 
Deschutes County School District No. 6 4, 743. 3 32, 722. 6 
Lowell Union High School District No. U-9_| (2) J 
Rainier Union High School District No. 3 2, 852. 43 2 
Hermiston Unified District No. 8 95, 736. 
Porena Schoo! District No. 93 — 366 
Marion County School District No. 123-J_.-| 10, 880. 
Umatilla County School District No. 6 al 78, 276 
Morrow County School District No. 10__.--.| 14, 702. 
Madris Union High Schoo! District No. 1 | (®) 
Seneca School District No. 47 
Bates Schoo! District No. 45 bs sitmal 
Clatsop County Consolidated School Dis- 9. 51 168, 773. 
trict No. 30 
Clatskanie Grade School District No. 5 . 41 111, 902. 
Columbia County School District No. 25 : 55 35, 564. 
Columbia County Union High School Dis- 265. 43 87, 651 
trict No. U-5 } 
Lewis and Clark Schoo! District No. 5C -- 882. 68 103, 651. 
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TABLE 1.—Net entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
agency and State Continued 

[As of Dee. 31, 1952) 


Percent 
of total 
Net entitle- —— 
ment under | Total current pe noe a 
Public expenditures | »., a i 
7 finance: 
JAW Bi 
Lav ‘ by Public 


Law 874 


funds 


Project No Local educational agency 


OREGON—continued 


Lane County Union High School District 2 $6, 814 
No. U-9. 

Lane County Schoo] District No. 71 12, 109 

Lane County School District No. 177 2, 890. 

Harney County School District No. 1 

Hammond School District No. 6 

Harney County School District No. 30 

Harney County Union High School Dis- 325 99s 
trict No. 2 


Potal 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Warminster, Township School District 11, 209. 13 256, 792 
Shippensburg Borough School District 11, 206 230, 199. 
Mechanicsburg Borough School District 16, 649. , 349 
Chester Township School District 17, 020. 5: , 840 
South Middleton Township School District 9, 300 447 
Monaca Borough School District 1, 550 686 
Bristol Township School District (6) 
Chambersburg Borough School District 33, 889. 35 530, 666 
Lower Swatara Township School District 11, 881 261 
Mt. Holly Springs Schoo) District 1, 596. 52, 188. 4! 
Montgomery-Clinton Joint School District (3) 
Shiremanstown School District 722 22, 262. 
Carlisle School District 38, 578 599, 891 
Springettsbury Township School District 30, 721 93, 059 
Waynesboro Borough School District 5, 699. 15 364, 709. 
Camp Hill School District 3, , 677. 
New Cumberland School District 6, 846 90, 204 
Fairview Township School District 4, 446 90, 032 
Newberry Township School District , 786. ¢ 91, 472. 
| Goldsboro School District j 26, 865 
Lewisberry School District 38 2, 896. 
Dickinson Township School District 912. 1% , O41 
Penn Township School District ‘ : 57, 416 
Monroe Township School District 2, 128. 28 54, 412. : 
Shippensburg Township School District A. 5 784 
Highspire School District... 3, 272. 1% 373. 6 
Hopewell Township School District , 216.16 301 
West Fairview School District , 216.16 , 894 
West Mifflin Borough School District 3, 599. 6: 952. 
Lower Pottsgrove Township School District 3, 855. § 740. 
Lemoyne School District 4, 4 029. 
Antrim Township School District &% i 797 
Hampden Township School District , 039. Of , 708 
Fannett Township School District 3, 192. 4: 3, 396. 
Greencastle School District 912. 13 067. 
Guilford Township School District 
Greene Township School District 
Midland Borough School District 
Southampton Township School District 
Tinicum Township School District 
Letterkenny Township School District 
Montgomery Township School District 
Lurgan Township School District 
Hamilton Township School District 55, 
Mercersburg Borough Schoo! District 17 58, 
Steelton Borough School District , 138. : 441, 
E~47 Washington Township School District 2, : 160, 
E-48 Quincy Township School District , 063. 5 130, 
52-E-49 Peters Township School District , 484. 5 143, 391. 34 
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Public Law 874 to financial assistance for cur 


rent expenditures, and percent of total current exper 


i; funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educatio 


As of Dee. 31, 1952] 
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er rarLe 1.—Net entitlement ! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
ie cpenditure purposes, toval current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
es financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educational 
ency and State Continued 
[As of Dec, 31, 1952] 
Percent 
of total 
; Net entitl ee 
. ; expendi 
1 Project No Local educational agency ment under Potal current foo 
Public expenditures | « 
Law 874 financed 
V8 y Public 
t Law 874 
funds 
l 2 3 4 
RHODE ISLAND 
I E-1 Newport City School Committee ‘ $170, 690. 50 $958, 609. 87 17.8 
2-E-2 Middletown Town School Committee 55, 064. 39 223, 394. 00 24. ¢ 
1.-52-E-3 riverton Town School Committee. . 5, 766. 30 221, 050. 32 26 
I,-52-E-4 East Greenwich Town School Committe 10, 091. 03 164, 968. 38 6.1 
R. 1.-52-E-5 North Kingstown Town School Department 78, 849. 27 334, 762. 00 23. 6 
|. -52-E-6 Portsmouth Town School Committe 11, 511. 26 202, 367. 00 5.7 
R. | 2-E-7 Jamestown Town Schoo! Committe 11, 436. 50 79, 751. 38 14 
R. I,-52-E-8 Coventry School Department ‘ 5, 862. 41 297, 288. 92 2.0 
R. 1.-52-E-9 Warwick School Committe¢ ea 30, 657.50 | 1, 463, 821. 82 2.1 
Potal om 379, 929. 16 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
2-E-1 Dorchester County School Distriet No. 18 5, 977. 34 178, 636. 00 3.3 
] 2-E-2 Charleston County School Distriet No. 4 163, 339. 48 | 1, 173, 574. 30 13.9 
4 ( 2-E-3 Sumter School] District No. 17 12, 887. 58 1, 045. 010. 00 1.2 
( 2-E-4 Dentsville School District No. 2 13, 840. 60 128, 398. 00 10.8 
( E jerkeley County School District No. 26 2 5, 864. 56 38, 891. 89 15.1 
( 2-E-~€ Columbia School District No. 1 54, 756.42 | 2,851, 513.00 1.9 
( 2-E-7 Beaufort County School District No. 1 41, 806. 16 485, 574. 46 &. 6 
0 ( 2-E-8 St. Andrews School District No. lt 13, 203. 17 252. 931. 00 5.2 
( 2-E-9 North Augusta Schoo! District No. 6 29, 913. 49 243, 691. 52 12.3 
1.8 ( 2-E~-10 Moultrie School District No. 2 13, 600. 33 191, 317. 56 7.1 
( 2-E-11 Statesburg School District No, 11 
0 ( 2-E-12 East Gantt School District 
2 4 ( 2-E-201 Aiken County School District (former! 9, 630. 79 98, 572. 81 9.8 
1.9 Ellenton School District No. 2 
0.5 C .-52-E-202 Allendale Public School District No. 22 10, 573. 13 265, 856. 89 4.0 
0 ( »~ KF -203 Fairfax School District No. 44 4,477.19 97, 925. 61 4.6 
( 2-E-204 Williston School District No. 29 18, 107. 72 148 7. 33 12.2 
( ( 2-E-205 Blick ville 0! District No. 19 6, 005. 54 152. 311. 00 $9 
2 C 2-E-206 Barnwell S 01 District No. 45 5 506. 55 925 IRGH. 03 2.4 
rT ( 2-207 Ajixen School District No. 1 47, GOS. 93 392 904. 73 12.1 
( 2-F-208 Denmark School District No. 2 6, OO. 54 29 
> § ( 9-F-200 Saluda County School District 21,591. 26 4 
1 ( 2-E-210 Bamberg School District No. 1 8, 712. 26 4.% 
Total 503, 708. 24 
.7 
8 H DAKOTA 
rf 
4 lak-52-E-I Edgemont Independent Schoo] District 60, 731. 00 é 
: D E-2 Flandreau Independent School District 4.802 & s 
4 Dak—52-} Hot Springs Inde ndent Set I 23 4), Re YOR. Ve 2.4 
6 Da 2-E-4 Piedomont Independent Cor lidated 114.4 18, 723. 70 16. 6 
¢ School District 
' Dak-52-E Pierre Independent & District 7, 199. 20 261, 519. 23 6.6 
Rg ak E-6 Provo Schoo] District 8 if M. Of ) 104.8 
5 1) E-7 Rapid City t | Distri ) 968, 223. 00 8.2 
Da 2 E 5 ta Inia ent r I ‘ ‘ i 7 t 4s MM ] sf 
~» School Distric 
F Dak E-9 Sturgis Independent School District 23, 200. 88 8, O76, 28 i4 
9 Dal E-10 Lake Andes Independent School District 2 838. 44 64. G88. BF nm) 8 
r Dak-52-E-11 Fort Pierre Independent School District 2, 212. 89 28, 261. 79 7.8 
Da F-12 Lemmon Inde} lent School District 
Dak E-13 Cold Brook 8 0] District No 
Dak K-14 Todd County School District No lt v2 142, 348. 4 11.5 
Dak-52-E-1 Wahehe Common Schoo! District 1, 791. 6, 295. 7 28.5 


See footnotes at end of table, p, 243. 





TABLE 1.— Net entitlement ! Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 


expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expend 
tures Jjinance d by Public La Doi f inds, for fiscal jear 195 g by local education: 
agency and State—Continued 

As of Dec. 31, 19 


Percer 
of tot 
current 
expend 
ture 
finance 
by Put 
I iw hs 
fund 


Net entith 
nt under Total current 
Publ expenditures 


Shelby Count ard of Ed 
Stewart County Board of Education 
Anderson Count 5 of Education 
Rutherford Co \ »| Committee 
Murfreesboro rd of Education 
Harriman City Board of Education 
Hawkins County Board of Education 
Louden County, city of Lenoir City 
Franklin County Board of Education 
Tullahoma City Board of Education 
Elizabethton Board of Education 
Campbell County Board of Education 
Roane Cot Board of Education 
Clarksville City Board of Education 
Montgomery County Board of Education 
Loudon County Board of Education 
son County Board of Education 


byville Board of Education 
} 


ester Board of Education 

Benton County Board of Education 
Sullivan nty Board of Education 
Waverly City Board of Education 
Humphreys County Board of Education 
Moore County Board of Education 


| 


3 
Kingsport City School 
: : * 


Coffee County Board of Ed 


TEYAS 


i ndent Schoo! District 
Clarksvil ndependent Schoo] District 
Orange lependent School District 
Panhandle Independent Schoo] District 
Dumas Independent School District 
New Boston Independent Schoo! District 
Borger Independent Schoo! District 
Atlanta Independent School District 
Evlau Common Schoo! District No. 2 
Liberty Comn School District No. 12 
Nash Independent Schoo] District 
Malta Common School District No. 8 
Garland Common School District No. 9 
Maud Independent School District 
Red Lick Common Schoo! District No. 10 
Simms C non School District No. 6 
Highway Common School District No. 11 
Fort Worth Independent School District 


otes at end of table, | 

















































ni 
0? es financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by 
ney and State—Continued 
[As of Dee. 31, 1952] 
Net entith 
re ct No Local educational agency ant det 
Law 874 
TEXAS—continued 
Granda Prairie Independent Free School $84, 440. 72 
Distr iet 
E-20 Linden Public School 2, O41, 25 
8 F-21 Belton Independent School District 18, 853, 24 
E-22 Ysleta Independent School District 156, 122. 78 
F.-23 Liberty Hill Common School] District No. 17 130. 00 
E-24 Jones Crossing Common School District No 2, 335, 82 
E-25 Mount Pleasant Common School District 
No. 29 
FE -26 Macedonia Common School District No. 39 5. 547. 00 
2-E-27 Roseborough Common School] District No ( 
43 
2-E-28 Daniel Chapel Common Schoo! District No 1, 032. 00 
1 16 
) E-29 Spring Hill Common School District No. 52 4, 614. 00 
: E-30 Hubbard Common School Distriet No. 55 2 021.00 
FE -31 Leary Common School District No. 67 6, 480, 02 
2-E-32 Hooks Independent School District 46, 203. 7 
2-E-33 Texarkana Independent School District 66, 691. 63 
F-34 remple Independent School District 22, 883. 30 
-F-35 Redwater Independent School District 8, 180. 0 
§2-E-36 Pleasant Grove Common School District 1, 892. 00 
) No. 42 
52-E-37 Beaumont Independent School District 
2-E-38 Rosen Heights Independent Schoo] District 28, 958, 92 
E-39 Weatherford Independent School District 27 7 
2-E—40 Marietta Common School District No. 42 1 
K-41 Castleberry Common School Distri« 50, 930. 3¢ 
, x-52-E-42 Vidor Independent Schoo] District 3. 25 
x-52-I 3 Lakeview Independent School District 
x K-44 Bastrop Independent Schoo! District 3, 002. 30 
g x-§2-E-45 El Paso Independent Schoo] District 256, 742. 46 
2-E-46 Galena Park Independent Schoo! District 
4s E-47 DeKalb Independent School District 22, 669. 45 
“ x E~48 Birdville Independent School District 41, 928, 2¢ 
x E49 Kennedale Independent School District ,, 002. 30 
E-50 Keller Independent Schoo] District &. 500, 68 
; 2-E-51 Annona Independent School District 3, 559. 87 
> x-52-E-52 Dimple Rural High School District No. 80 1, 204. 00 
2 x-52-E-53 Bagwell Common School District 731. 00 
x-52-E-54 La Coste Rural High Schoo] District 1, 677. 00 
X E-55 Harlandale Independent School District 121, 447. 15 
ex- 52-E-56 Devine Independent School District 10, 650. 80 
ex-—52-E-57 Azle Rural High School District 20, 845. 54 
x-52-E-58 McGregor Independent School District », 329. OS 
‘ x-52-E-59 Karnack Independent School District 5, 146. 80 
> f 2- E-60 Frenship Rural High School 7, 632. 56 
° ex E-61 Killeen Independent Schoo! District 21, 718. 90 
1 x K-62 | Benbrook Common School District No. 8 2, 580. 00 
> ex-52-E-63 Lytle Independent Schoo] District 2, 101. 61 
? x-f2-E-64 Mineral Wells Independent School District 30), 598. 22 
ex—52-E -65 Chapin Common School District No. 39 3, 381. 78 
9 x-52-E-66 Lampasas Independent School District 20, 484. 85 
: ex-52-E-67 Eagle Mt. Common School District 3, 522. 85 
: lex-52-E-68 White Settlement Common School District 100, 350. 10 
3 No. 37 
lex-52-E-69 - - . John T. White Common &chool District No 162. 00 
‘ 44 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243 








1, 134. 00 
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TABLE 1 Net entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi- 
tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educatio 
agency and State Continued 


[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 
















Perce 
of tota 
Net entitle- oes 
ment under | Total current | “*P* 
-roject Ne Local educational agency 
Project cal € cational agency} Public expenditures _ ture 
Law 874 finance 
by Put 
Law & 


fur 





TEYas—continued 













Tex-—52 y Common Schoo] District W-20 $1, 935. 00 75, 333.00 } 9 
Tex-52-E-71 re Creek Common Schoo] District No 903. 00 43, 452. 28 2 
Pex—52-E-72 Detroit Independent School District 3, 799. 29 69, 276.17 

Tex-52-E-73 South San Antonio Independent School 61, 924. 64 383, 511. 00 16 































































District 
Tex-52-E-74 Mansfield Independent School District 6, 220. 46 104, 263. 52 | 6 
Tex-52-E-7 Pewitt Independent School District 9, 430, 58 238, 998. 00 | 3 
lex-52-E-76 Cove Independent School District 12, 059. 57 54, 935. 56 | 22 
lex-52-E-77 Chieota Rural High Schoo] District No. 14 337, 28 81, 091. 00 | 0.4 
l'ex-52-E-78 Powderly Rural High School District (6 
T'ex-52-E-79 Central Independent School District 332. 93 59, 538. 00 0.¢ 
lex-—52-E-80 Wainwright ¢ 10n School District W-21 2, 408. 00 41, 451. 00 5.8 
Tex-52-E-81 Granbury Independent School District 10, 032, 94 117, 500. 00 8. § 
lex-52-E-82 A very Independent School District 6, 390. 61 70, 214, 54 9 
Tex—52-E-83 Everman Independent Schoo] District # . 94 47, 037. 00 4,2 
Tex-52-E-84 Roma Independent School District 17, 830. 86 181, 490. 00 9.8 
ex-52-E-85 Pasadena Independent Schoo! District (3) 
Tex-52-E-86 Channelview Independent School District 37, 489. 84 199, 992. 87 18 
ex—52-E-87 Stephenville Independent School District 1.2 
ex-52-E-88 Eeagoville Independent School District 1.8 
ex-52-E-89 Flour Bluff Independent School District 12.4 
Tex—52-E-90 Rend Common Schoo] District No. 16 | 
ex-52-E-91 Nederland Independent School District | 8 
lex-52-E-92 La Marque Indenendent Schoo] District 
ex-52-E-93 Burkburnett Indenrendent School District 10, 328. 73 206, 232. 00 5.0 
lex-52-E-94 Southside Rural High School District No. 17 6, 631. 50 87, 884. 00 7.8 
Tex-52-E-95 Mountain Creek Common Schoo] District 11, 847. 23 59, 789. 00 19.8 
93 
lex-52-E-96 Oiwa Park Independent School District 3, 556. 42 104, 212. 00 3.4 
ex-52-E-97 Elm Mott Independent School District (23) 
Tex—52-E-98 Colorado Common Schoo] District No. 36 16, 008. 32 88, 821. 75 18.0 
re 2-E-99 Sundeen Indenendent Schoo] District 35, 283. 18 134, 115. 77 26.3 
ex-52-E-100 San Angelo Independent School District 19, 408.05 | 1, 428, 603.00 1.4 
re 2-E-101 Florence Hill Common School District No 2, 623. 00 46, 696. 82 5. 6 
8 
lex-52-E-102 Evless Indevendent School District 37, 914. 54 3.7 
lex—52-E-103 Corpus Christi Independent School District 3, 595, 810. 22 4.8 
Tex-52-E-104 Bridge City Independent Schoo] District 91, 518. 68 10. 2 
lex—52-E -105 Aledo Independent Schoo] District 56, 243. 00 6.2 
I E County Common School] District 38, 000. 00 9.3 










































I 2-} School District W-5 82, 180. 00 2.0 
iv 2-F-108 on School District No. 3 45 41, 849. 71 13. 2 
lex-52-E-109 ing lenendent Schoo] District 31 80, 603. 00 8.8 
lex-52-E-110 ; ul Hi School District 860. 00 38, 353.00 2.2 
Tex-52-E-111 South Weatherford Common School Dis- (3) 
trict No. 45 
lex-52-E-112 Bluff Dale Common School District 817.00 14, 973. 00 5.5 
Pex-52-E-11 Edgewood Independent School District 97, 068. E8 651, 881. 18 14.9 
lex—f2-E-114 Queen City Independent School District 21, 165. 09 160, 000. 00 13.2 
lex-52-E-115 Irving Independent School District 78 601, 538. 00 7.9 
lex-52-E-116 Southwest Rural High School District 31 138, 956. 03 6.3 
Tex-52-E-117 East Central Rural High School District 13, 018. 10 175, 406. 00 7.4 
No, 20 
Tex-52-E-118 Schertz-Cibolo Common School District 13, 793. 80 78, 565. 44 17.6 
No. 29 
lex-52-E-119 Lake View Independent Schoo] District 3, 306. 83 310, 584. 57 23 
lex-52-E-120 G lle Independent School District 15, 330. 78 223, 957. 30 6.8 
Tex-52-E-121 _- Joshua Independent School District 4,046. 18 87, 858. 45 4.6 
Tex-52-E-122 D lassville Common School District 2, 623. 00 32, 658. 00 8.0 


20 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 1. Net entitlement! under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 
expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expendi 
lures finance d by Public Law 8? \ f ends, for fisc al year 1952, by local educatriona 
agency and State Continued 


[As of Dee. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 
Net entith current 
ment under | Total current | “*Pene 
Public expenditures | . “Ures 
Law 874 inanced 
by Public 
Law 874 
funds 


Project No Local educational agency 


TEXAS—continued 


Cusseta Common School Distriet No. 5 
Poolville Independent School District 
Peaster Rural High Schoo] District 
San Antonio Independent School District 
Alvarado Independent School] District 
Godley Independent School District 
Burleson Independent School District 
Grandview Independent School District 
Rio Vista Independent School District 
New Braunfels Independent School District 
Boerne County Line Independent School 
District 
Northeast Rural High School District No. 6 
Fort Hood Independent School District 
Randolph Field Independent School Dis 
trict 
Lackland Independent School District 
Little Cypress Independent School District 
Kildare Independent School District 
Garner Common School District 
Wampler Common School District 
Angleton Independent School District 
Grapevine Independent School District 
North Side Consolidated School District 
No. 21 
McLewis Independent School District No 
909. 
San Vincente Common School District 
No. 2 
Cleburne Independent Schoo! District 
East and Mount Houston Independent 
School District 
Covington Independent School District 
Kyle Independent School District 
lolar Independent School District 
Wimberly Rural High School 
Pyote Independent School District 
Copperas Cove Independent School District 
Kingsville Independent School District 
Millsap Independent School District 
Seguin Independent School District 
Flat Rural High School District 
Red River County School Board 
Reno Common Sehool District No. 78 
Connally Independent School District 
Littles Common School District No. 54 
Johnson Station Common School District 
No. 52. 
Rendom Common School District N@. 68 
Carroll Common School District No. 99 
Bedford Common School Distriet No. 33 
Pleasant Run Common School District 
No. 28 
Calowell Independent School District 
Bluff Springs Common School District 
No. 18, 
Smithfield Independent School District ; ’ 00 
Saginaw Common Schoo] District No. 87 ; 257. 00 
: San Marcos Indepenaent School District ; 430. 54 
239 Glen Rose Independent School District 563. 00 
240 Bonham Independent School District BA. 5 965. 00 
241 La Vega Independent Schoo) District 7,177. 5 289, 714. 50 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243 
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Vet entitlement ' under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for currer 


liture pur poses, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expend 


financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local education 
md State—Continued 
As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 
Net entitle- current 
ment under | Total current ar og 
Public expenditures | , “Ures 
Law 874 financed 
, ; by Publ 


Law 874 
funds 


“ontinued 
Common Schoo) $04 $19, 531. 00 


0] District f 5 89. 315. 52 


Independent School , 23 475. 818. 58 
hool District f 638, 000. 00 
pendent School Dis 6 


ol District ) 66, 337 
nt Schoo! District 2 95, 000 
1 District No. 47 » 2 22, 217 
‘ i t Schoo] District 5 
m School District No. 94 
ral High Schoo! District No. 1 
l ndent School District 
nt School District 
lent School District 
lent School District 
ndependent School Dis 


2 OOOO 


an 


West Oso Independent School District 


Del Rio Independent School District 


~ 
to 


Total 
UTAH 


ounty School District Board 
1 County School District Board 22, 074. 
on 
unty School District Board of 106, 289. 
jucation 
den City Board of Education ; 116, 936 
south Summit School District Board of 2 3, 508 
Education 
Box Elder County School District Board of 39, 338 
Educatior 
Davis County School District Board of 149, 819 
Education 
Logan City Board of Education 2 5,045.7 


541, 194.7 
VERMONT 


Springfield Town School District 
Hartford Town School District 
Burlington City School D®@partment 
Norwich Town Schoo! District 
Strafford Town School District 


Total 
VIRGINIA 
cess Anne County School Board ¢ 097 
Norfolk City Schoo] Board 47 587, 434 


| 

I 77, 75 

I ottoway County School Board 13, 548. 47 459, 171 
} Portsmouth City School Board 364, 424.30 | 1, 692, 528 
Rs 

I 

I 


vono 


to 


SI Coe 


Elizabeth City County School Board 77, 567.80 | 1,045, 056 
York County School Board 30, 974. 05 293, 145. 4 
5A, O56. 66 4, 004, 72 


a 


Arlington County School Board 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 
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BLE | Net entitlement !' under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 


-nendilure pur poses, total current ex pe nditures, and percent of total ¢ urrent expendi- 
res financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educat onal 
yency and State Continued 

As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of total 
Net entith current 
expendi- 


1 oA . nent under | Total curre 
Local educational agency ment unde ul current tures 


> Public expenditures 
Law 874 ' financed 
by Public 
Law 874 
funds 


VIRGINIA—continued 


Fairfax County School Board $339, 291. 99 
Norfolk County School Board on { 902. 99 
Warwick County School Board 16. 04 
King George County School Board 1, 324. 63 
Stafford County School Board 17, 625. 78 
Prince George County School Board 17, 705. 06 
Fredericksburg City School Board 5, 756. 62 
Norfolk City School Board 596, 770. 14 
Alexandria City School Board 92, 902. 80 
Pulaski County School Board__-- 37, 721. 37 
Radford City S« hool Board 4 454. 07 
A mack County School Board 611. 80 
Prince William County School Board , 836. 45 
Falls Church City School Board i, 575, 87 
Virginia Beach City School Board 320. 75 
Williamsburg City School Board , 280, 24 
Hopewell City School Board 3, 882 


James City County School Board , 375, 30 


Total , 935, 722. 51 


(ae 
WASHINGTON 


Renton School District No. 403 

South Central School District No. 406 
North Kitsap School District No. 400 
Clover Park School District No. 400 
Franklin Pierce School District No. 402 
Pasco School District No. 1 

Kent Schocl District No. 415 

Milton Schoo] District No. 105 
Consolidated School District No. 201 
Battle Ground School District No. 115 
Lake Washington School District No. 414 
Prosser Consolidated Sehool District No. 116 
Issaquah School Pistrict No. 411 

Yakima County School District No. 200 


Edmonds School District No. 1 

Yakima County Schoo] District No. 88 

Pierce County School District No. 404 

Yelm School District No. 2 

Kennewick School District No. 17 

Highline Public School District No. 401 

Sunnyside School District No. 201 

Peninsula School District No. 401 

Mukilteo School District No. 6 

Lacey School District No. 317 

King County School District No. 405 

Bremerton Consolidated School District 

100-C 
FE Belfair Schoo! District No. 45 i 
E Bridgeport School District No. 75 24, 14 
E Granger School District No. 204 ° 6 
E Morton Consolidated School District No l sg 
214 
E South Bay School District No. 304 973. 12 
E- Thurston County School District No. 1 2 11, 682. 20 
E Jefferson County School District No. 50 
E Quincy School District No. 144 3, 489. 96 
E-~ Central Kitsap Schoo] District No. 401 627. 32 
University Place School District No. 83 006, 04 

‘ Toppenish School District No. 202 21 41. 60 


I 
I 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243 
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TABLE 1.— Net entitlement ' under Public Law 874 to financial assistance for current 


expenditure purposes, total current expenditures, and percent of total current expend 


tures financed by Public Law 874 funds, for fiscal year 1952, by local educationa 


agency and State Continued 
[As of Dec. 31, 1952] 


Percent 
of tota 
currel 
expend 
tures 
finance 
by Put 
Law 87 
fund 


Net entitle- 


I » Tots . » 
Project No. cal educational agency oa r | Total current 
lic 


expenditures 
Law 874 


(5 


W ASHINGTON—continued 


lrumwater School District No. 333 
Hazel Dell School District No. 53 
Bainbridge Island School District No. 303 
Kiona-Benton City Consolidated School 
District No. 52 
Mead School District No. 354 
Mercer Island Schoo] District No. 400 
Moses Lake Consolidated School District 
No. 161 
Federal Way School District No. 210 
Pierce County School District No. 1 
Wapato School District No. 206 
Vancouver School District No. 37 
Ephrata School District No. 165 and Grant 
County 55J 
Bethel Schoo] District No. 403 
Yakima County School District No. 108 
South Kitsap School District No. 402 
Coupeville Consolidated Schools 
lacoma School District No. 10 
Grant County Schor] District No. 156 7 
Berney School District No. 5 21,7 ’ 3, O10 
Auburn School District No. 408 2 296 23, 868 
River View School District No. 53 5, 952 2, 501 
Othello Consolidated School District Nos 
147 and 16 3, 695. 92 60, O80 
Warden School District Nos. 146 and 161 2, 905. 65 54, 000. 
Walla Walla County School District No 
110 3 76 294 
Brewster School District No. 111 22,857. 92 24. 4 
Clover Creek School District No. 4 
Coulee Dam School District No. 401 
Nisqually School District No. 35 
DuPont School District No 
Grand Coulee School District Nos. 55, 201 
and 205J 
Seattle School District No. 1 
Shoreline Publie School District No. 412 
Coulee City School District Nos. 150 and 
204 
Parker School District No. 100 
Medical Lake School District No. 32¢ 
Summer School District No. 320 
Lyle Sehool District No. R-406 
Prospect Point School District No. 100 
Arlington Consolidated School District 
No. 16 
Pierce County School District No. 3 
Malott School District No. 13 
Sunset Sch District No. 353 
Quinault School District No. 97 
Eltopia Schooi District No. 15 
I ) rit Schools, Dis 


Total 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Monongalia County Board of Education 


Total 


footnotes at end of table, p. 2 
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l Net entitlement! under Public Law 87 i to financial a tanc or current 


enditure pur poses, total current expenditures. and pe rt te ent expendi- 


es financed by Public Law 874 funds, or fisca 195 DY local educational 
cy and State Continued 


{As of Dee. 31, 1952 


tal current 


iitures 


WISCONSIN 


Sumpter School District No. 4 

Manitowoe City Board of Edueat 

Sparta School District No. 1 Board of Educa- 
cation 

Tomah City Schools, et al 

Angelo State Graded Joint Scho 
No. 1 

Washington Island School Board 


Baraboo City School District 3, 55 5 273, 003. 00 
lotal 
WYOMING 


Laramie County School District No. 1 
Jackson-W ilson High School District 
Jackson Grade School District No. 1 
Natrona County School District No. 2 
reton County School District No. 4 
Albany County School District No. 12 
Laramie School District No. 28 
Fremont County School District No, 25 
Pavillion School District No. 32 
Sheridan School District No. 7 

Carlile Rural Schoo! District No. 9 


ALASKA 


Territory of Alaska Board of Education 94, 600. 00 
Sitka City Board of Education . l 1, 478. 00 
Nenana City Board of Education 407 } 5. 00 
Palmer Independent School District ), 020 5. 00 
Anchorage Independent School District 76, 172. 47 1,1 532 00 
Kodiak Independent School District 59. 06 106, 009. 69 
Fairbanks School District } } 552. 053 


Total 
HAWAII 


Territory of Hawaii, Department of Public 
Instruction 


Total 


‘Net entitlement” as reported in column 3 or as it may have to be adjusted later represents the full pay- 
ent on entitlement since funds appropriated for fiscal year 1952 were sufficient to pay entitlements of all 
eligible applicants at 100 percent 
May be revised on basis of further information 
No application. 
See projects Nos. 210 and 212 
See projects Nos. 206 and 207 
No net entitlement 
6s Consolidated with Minn-52-E-5. 
Not eligible 
* Probable ineligible 
ihbject to revision pending determination of eligibility for subsectior 
See Ga E-202 
Subject to revision pending determination of eligibility for subse« 
2 See Nev-52-204 and 205. 
Assigned to Nev—52-203 
‘ See Nev-52-E-207 and 208 
See Nev—52-206, 
New project No, Ohio-—52-E-227 
’ Additional information pending 
Application received after deadline 
‘9 In 1952 combined with Oreg-3, under project No, 
Combined with Oreg-52-E 
Consolidated with Tex 
® Combined with Tex-51-E-97 in 1952 to form Tex 
See Tex-52-E-227. 
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APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Bussey. On page 102 of the committee print, in the appro- 
priation language there is this proviso: 

That this appropriation shall also be available for carrying out the provision of 
section 6 of such act. 

Is this proviso necessary? 

Mr. Littywuire. | think that appears in section 6 which are thos: 
relatively small number of cases where the State is prohibited b 
State law from providing education for children living on Federal 
property. The title up here is ‘‘Payment to school districts.”’ Thes 
Federal installations are not school districts. So, it has to be mad 
plain that these payments can be used in those cases where the com 
missioner is required to provide free public education for childri 
living on the military bases. 

Mr. Bussny. Public Law 874 does not require a specific appropr 
ation or specific approval in an appropriation act, does it? 

Mr. Littywuarre. The law itself, I think, uses the term “shall’ 
The Commissioner “shall’’ make arrangements for providing free public educatio1 
for children living on Federal property. 

There is a second provision: 


Children for whom local agencies are unable to provide education. 

Sec. 6. In the case of children who reside on Federal property: (1) if no ta 
revenues of the State or any political subdivision thereof may be expended for th¢ 
free public education of such children; or (2) if it is the judgment of the Commis 
sioner, after he has consulted with the appropriate State educational agency, that 
no local educational agency is able to provide suitable free public education for 
such children, the Commissioner shall make such arrangements (other thar 
arrangements with respect to the acquisition of land, the erection of facilities 
interest or debt service) as may be necessary to provide free public education for 
such children. To the maximum extent practicable, such education shall be 
comparable to free public education provided for children in comparable commu- 
nities in the State. 


It states 
the Commissioner “‘shall’’ make such arrangements * * * for such children. 


Mr. Bussey. Then, this proviso is included in order to make it 
doubly clear that the commissioner has authority to make those 
arrangements? 

Mr. Littywuiter. Yes; I think it is in there in order to make it clear 
that the funds appropriated can be spent for this section, as well as to 
payments to school districts. 


SUGGESTED REVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 874 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Lillywhite, you have in the past suggested 
some changes in Public Law 874, have you not? 

Mr. Littywuirte. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. You have done that before the legislative committee? 

Mr. Littywuaire. That is correct. 

Mr. Focartry. What were some of those changes that you have 
suggested? 

Mr. Lititywuire. Well, we have a copy here of H. R. 8145, which 
was reported last year by the subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. It was reported to the full committee last 
year and got no further. That bill sets forth, in a large part, the 
recommendations that the agency made last year. Some were made 
by the committee after the bill was submitted to the Congress. 
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The major change, provides that a school district should absorb 3 
percent of its non-Federal children. Let me start all over again to 
make it clear. As it stands now, a school district has to have 3 percent 
n any of these categories to be eligible. Once it gets 3 percent, then 
it is eligible for the payment for all of the federally connected children. 
If it has 2.9 percent, it is not eligible for anything. If it has 3.1 per- 
cent, it is eligible for the full payment for all of the children. 

The recommendation last year provided this: That you would first 
subtract the federally connected children from the nonfederally con- 
nected children, and then you would take 3 percent of those nonfed- 
erally connected children and subtract that number from the number 
of federally connected children and pay only on the difference. That 
is essentit ally what the large cities had already, exce pt they had to go 
one step further and have 6 percent to be eligible and absorb 3 percent 
of them. 

The recommendation provided that all school districts would require 

percent to be eligible, large cities and others, but would have to 
absorb 3 percent of their non-Federal children subtracted from their 
Federal children. That recommendation was made last year, and it 
is incorporated in H. R. 8145. 

The second recommendation that was made last year sought to 
achieve greater certainty in estimates of cost when we came before 
this committee. It provided that we would pay in section 3—for 
these children who live on, or whose parents are employed on, Federal 
property—on last year’s average daily attendance and not wait until 
the end of this year to determine that figure. Since this section is 
60 percent of the: total amount, you would know when the year 
started exactly what that would be, and then you could make the 
payment. You would count the number of new children coming in 
this year in section 3 (a) or 3 (b), but you would drop those children 
down to section 4 (a), which is paid on a needs basis. That was the 
other provision we made. 

Section 3 (e) provides that you pay the amount the State normally 
pays for new children, but under the State law they do not pay it 
until the next year. That is dropped out as a matter of right, and 
it is paid only as a matter of need. 

I think those were the main changes that were put into the law last 
vear. There were one or two other minor ones that cleaned up certain 
details. For example, the husband of a family is inducted into the 
army and the family moves toa military base and lives there on the base 
Then the father is sent overseas and the wife and children are still 
living in that Federal housing on base. They could not be counted 
for entitlement under this act, because the parent was not employed 
on nontaxable Federal property located in the same State. This bill 
permitted the counting of those children. Now, I do not know that 
there are any other major changes. 

That proposal, as it came from the Bureau of the Budget, recom- 
mended that Indian children be included under this law for the pur- 
poses of the financial payments that are now made under the Johnson- 
O’Malley Act; and to that extent it would be assumed it would not be 
continued, of course, under the Department of Interior. 

Mr. Focarty. How much would you estimate that those proposed 
changes would save in appropriations? 

Mr. Littywarre. Approximately $15 million, net savings. 
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Mr. Focarry. If these amendments had been adopted last year, it 
would have meant a saving of about $15 million? 

Mr. Littywarre. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. That much of a saving under this program? 

Mr. Littywuaitre. That is correct. 


FEDERAL COSTS OF EDUCATING CHILDREN LIVING ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Lillywhite, how many school districts are ther 
today for the education of children of military personnel living on a 
military base, where the Commissioner handles the problem unde: 
section 6? 

Mr. Littywurirr. I will get you the exact figure. There were 24 
cases where the Federal Government paid the full cost uuder section 
6 in 1952. We cover Alaska under 1 contract, and there are 3 large 
installations, and a number of small ones there. The same thing is 
true in Puerto Rico as in Alaska. In Puerto Rico they have the air 
base there, Fort Buchanan, the naval air station, and there are several 
small, scattered ones that are included under one contract. 

Mr. Focarry. How much does it cost the Federal Government to 
educate these children? What is the average? 

Mr. Littywuirer. About $250 per child is what it costs the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Focarry. It costs about $250 per child for the Federal Govern- 
ment to educate these children where it is paying the total cost: 

Mr. Littywuite. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted later:) 


Prer-Pupit Cost or Provipinc Free Pusiic EpucaTIon FOR CHILDREN LIVING 
ON FEDERAL PROPERTY, BY THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, UNDER PuBLI 
Law 874, 8ist Conoress, FoR Fiscat YEARS 1952 anp 1953 


The actual per-pupil cost of providing free publie education for fiscal year 1952, 
based on an average daily attendance of 9,842 children, is $278.71. 

The estimated per-pupil cost for fiscal year 1953, based on an estimated average 
daily attendance of 12,736 children, is $264.51. 

The above figures represent the total cost of education, including administra- 
tion, instruction, auxiliary services, operation, and maintenance of school plant, 
and fixed charges 

Mr. Focartry. How much does it cost the Federal Government 
where we make payments to the school districts? 

Mr. Littywuire. Well, that, of course, varies by the States. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the national average? 

Mr. Littywuirs. I would have to get that. I believe it is estimated 
to be $144.50 in fiseal 1954. 

Mr. Focarry. So it costs the Federal Government about $100 
more to educate a child when it is paying the full cost than it does 
when we have these agreements with the school districts? 

Mr. Littywuire. That is right. The State aid does not come in 
at all under section 6. The State aid comes in where the local agency 
takes the responsibility for educating them. 

Mr. Focarry. The State is assuming some of the cost? 

Mr. Litiywuire. In the State of Texas there are about 17 military 
bases where there are children on them. That State has said where 
the base is not a part of a given school district, they will make it a 
school district itself in order to put the State aid in there and in order 
for the children in that school to be under the State school system. 
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So, instead of paying 100 percent of the cost, we pay that full cost, 
ess the State aid. 
I might say that we have done everything possible to encourage 
the States, rather than to discourage them, to take over the respon- 
bility for educating these children, because it not only costs the Federal 
Government less, but it relieves us of the problem of having to operate 
the school and put it where it belongs. 


COSsSTS OF EDUCATING CHILDREN OF MILITARY PERSONNEL STATIONED 
ABROAD 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have any idea how much we are spending 
abroad in the countries of Europe for educating the children of servic« 
people over there? 

Mr. Littywuire. Well, 2 years ago, during the fall of 1950 and in 
the spring of 1951, there was considerable impetus given in Congress 
to that problem. Two bills had been introduced in the Senate and 
House to provide a uniform system overseas for educating American 
dependents—dependents of American personnel stationed abroad. 
| was brought in on a number of conferences at that time, and I think 
this was sponsored primarily by the State Department. It was my 
understanding that the Army, Navy, and Air Force each had authority 
and appropriation to provide for their dependents, but no other Federal 
agency had such authority, and I was brought in on a number of those 
discussions. I do not have accurate, up-to-date information on what 
the costis. I have this recollection that at one of the meetings a sheet 
was handed out by the Army showing an appropriation of $10 million 
for the UCOM schools, which includes Germany, Austria and one or 
two in France and that does not include a number of Air Force schools 
in the same area. There are also some in England and Africa and the 
Middle East. It is only those schools operated by UCOM where the 
review was made of that situation. They have a tremendously 
difficult problem and there are certain factors that run the cost 
exceedingly high in those areas. What it would be per child, I do 
not know. If you wish, we could attempt to get a figure for you. 

Mr. Bussey. I wish you would, for the record. 

Mr. Littywuire. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested appears in the letters which follow 
from the three branches of the armed services. ) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED Staves Arr Force, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 23, 1953 
Mr. B. Atpen LILLYwuire, 
Associate Director for Fede rally A fhe cled Areas, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C 

Dear Mr. LittywuireE: This is in response to your telephone request for the 
per pupil cost of Air Foree dependents’ educaton in oversea areas, which a Con- 
gressional Appropriations Committee has asked be made a part of your testimony. 

The most recent data on Air Force dependents’ education expenditures in 
oversea areas show the estimated average annual per pupil cost to be $258.26 
This estimate is based upon actual fiscal year 1953 operation through December 
31, 1952. 

The direct costs of the dependents’ schools are reflected in this figure Other 
costs of establishing a school overseas as a part of a military mission are considered 
to be an integral part of the Air Force administration and operation 

Sincerely, 
B. E. Noworny, 
Colone c United States tir Fo ce, 


( hie f. Ps rsonre ! Ne rvices Divis on Directorate or V far Pe 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 24, 1953 
Mr. B. ALpEN LILLYwHuirtTE, 
Associate Director, Administration of State and Local School Systems, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Littywuire: I am writing in response to your verbal request of 
March 20, 1953, for information as to the cost of educating Army dependents in 
oversea areas. 

The estimated annual cost of educating eligible dependents of Army military 
and civilian personnel in oversea areas, as of December 31, 1952, was $252 per 
pupil. This cost includes those of operating Army dependent schools; tuition, 
textbooks and necessary school supplies for students enrolled in English-speaking 
schools; and enrollment of a few dependents in correspondence and home study 
courses. Two hundred and twenty-five dollars of the above amount have been 
appropriated under ‘‘Project 1560, Military personnel, Army.’’ The additional 
cost will have to be obtained through use of other than appropriated funds, in- 
cluding tuition charges on parents 

This $252 per pupil cost does not include such expenses as transportation, 
maintenance, and repairs of buildings, utilities, or supplies and equipment obtained 
by requisition from Tables of Allowances 20-6 and 10-100-8. .- 

The total cost of educating an Army pupil, including direct and indirect expenses 
of all types, is not available since Army budgeting and accounting procedures are 
not set up in such a manner as to reflect this information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ws. E. Beran, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
Mr. B. ALDEN LILLYWHiITE, 
Associate Director, Administration of State and Local School Systems, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Littywuite: In response to your verbal request of March 20, 1953, 
for information relative to the cost of the Navy dependents school program in 
overseas areas for fiscal year 1952, the following data are submitted. 

During fiscal year 1952 the Department of the Navy operated nine dependent 
schools located at naval activities in overseas areas. 

Statistics with regard to these schools follows: 


Total number of pupils : ws ; 1, 427 
Instructional cost per pupil , vewds + SLORAT 
Total cost per pupil including logistic support a .--- $225. 26 


Instructional cost per pupil includes items of expense such as salaries of principal, 
teachers, clerical help and teaching supplies. Total cost per pupil includes 
instructional cost plus transportation, operation and maintenance of school 
buildings. 

The estimated annual cost of educating 1,171 eligible dependents of Navy, 
military and civilian personnel attending private English-speaking schools in 
overseas areas for fiscal year 1952 is $255.78 per student. 

Yours very truly, 
E. A. SoLtomons, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Navy. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 19, 1953. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 


EARL J. McGRATH, COMMISSIONER 

DR. OLIVER J. CALDWELL, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER AND 
DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

DONALD W. McKONE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


B. ALDEN LILLYWHITE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL ASSIST- 
ANCE 


JOSEPH R. STROBEL, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


WAYNE O. REED, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR STATE AND 
LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


MISS MARIE E. SCHUTT, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 


ropriation or estimate }, 245, 413 2, 960, 000 $3, 250, 000 
ransferred from ‘*Promotion and further development of 

ational education, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to 66 | 

tat. 113 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate , 447, 713 2, 960, 000 3 000 
mbursements from non-Federal source 38, 674 0, 300 7, 600 
mbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 490, 883 2, 990, 300 
bligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 
ymparative transfer to ‘‘School construction, Office of Edu- | 
ecation’’_. 


Total obligations 2, 927, 7§ 2, 990, 300 3, 267, 600 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above represent receipts from educational institu- 
s for travel pursuant to authority in the Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1953, and from 
e proceeds of sale of personal property (40 U. 5. C, 481 (e)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description |} 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
| 


Development of vocational education $549, 433 $505, 000 $503, 000 
Services to State and local school systems 
(a) Administration: 
(1) School assistance in federally affected areas 672, 489 861, 000 861, 000 
(2) Services to school systems | 267, 224 257, 500 256, 320 
(6) Instruction, organization and services 
(1) Services to elementary and secondary 405, 344 400, 824 392, 824 
schools. | 
(2) Auxiliary educational services - - | 119, 086 116, 175 5, 975 
International educational programs | 12, 012 54, 403 54, 403 
Services to higher educational institutions 286, 425 208, 225 5, 225 
Program development and coordination. -_. 64, 464 47, 820 47, 500 
Collection and analysis of statistics 128, 399 128, 800 28, 800 
Reports and technical services. - - ‘ 111, 780 106, 361 }, 361 
\. Veterans educational services bo deat pia iicimn el , | 292, 000 
Administration - -- Sinead ‘ 311, 138 304, 192 304, 192 


Total obligations - - - . baoneroes 2, 927, 794 2, 990, 300 3, 267, 600 
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Obligations by objects 





( f I 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 
ber of permanent positions 436 444 
} equivalent of all other positions 6 l 
A umber of é 402 428 { 
A i laries and i edule grade 
Average salar $5, 945 $5. 936 or 
Average grads UGS-8.6 GS-8.5 Gs 
Personal service 
Permanent positions $2, 331, 568 $2, 519, 004 $2, 756 
Part-time and temporary positions 31, 698 4,049 1, OM 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 9, 048 9, 982 11.1 
Payment above basic rates 9, 230 5, 500 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 13, 986 
lotal personal service 2, 395, 530 2, 538, 625 2. 774. 0 
02 Travel 238, 870 241, 460 268, 760 
03 Transportation of things 294 1,175 2,1 
04 Communication services 34, 8U9 29, 150 33, 1 
06 Printin ne l I 152, 024 113, 380 115, 880 
( Otner co 20, 189 21, 320 
Service i th age r 17, 036 17,2 
0S Supplies and material 20, 700 22 5iK 
09 Equipment 4, 300 6, 300 
] sand assessments 285 6, 28 
lotal obligations 2, 927, 794 2, 990, 300 3, 267, 600 
Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $390, 189 $476, 100 $350, 300 
Obligations incurred during the year . 3, 461, 617 2, 990, 300 3, 267, 600 
3, 851, 806 3, 466, 400 3, 617, 900 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations j ‘ 43, 170 30, 300 17, 600 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 3, 226 |... ‘ » dca 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year J 476, 100 350, 300 485, 304 
lotal expenditures 7 ee - 3, 329, 310 3, 085, 800 3, 115, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations ‘ Mit sada 2, 968, 002 2, 645, 800 2,814, 700 
Out of prior authorizations mle ‘ 361, 308 440, 000 300, 300 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We have before the committee for consideration the salaries and 
expenses appropriation request for fiscal year 1954 of the Office of 
Education. 

Dr. McGrath, the other day when you were before the committee 
you discussed this item in your general statement, but I wondered 
if there might be something additional you wished to say at this time? 

Dr. MeGrarn. All I wish to add, Mr. Busbey, is this: As you 
will observe on page this budget is almost identical with the 
budget for fiscal 1953. As I pointed out the other day, the Office 
has been subject to increasing requests for service by the Congress 
and by the school people of the Nation. Several years ago—in 
February 1951, to be exact—we reorganized the Office in order to 
focus the staff’s efforts on the most important and pressing problems 
in education in the United States, and I think we have a more effi- 
cient, hard-hitting staff now than we had then, and I think we need 
these funds to render a minimum suitable service to the schools of 
the Nation. 


I 
15 





llama i el 








With your permission, Mr. Chairman, as we take up the various 
divisions I would like to call on the man who heads that particular 
division in the Office to speak to it. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Dr. McGraru. Thank you, sir. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BURBEAI 


Mr. Bussey. How much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for, 
Dr. McGrath? 

Miss Scuutr. $3,784,000 within the ceiling and $726,500 in the 
“B”’ budget, which made a total of $4,510,500. 

Mr. Bussey. For the record will you explain the difference in the 
two budgets, please? 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, early in the season, in getting ready 
for an annual budget, we submit what we call target estimates to the 
Sureau of the Budget. They go over, we will say, in May, and the 
sureau of the Budget takes all of these estimates and adds them 
together, and they come back and say, ‘“‘You can only ask us for 


X amount.”’ That is the ceiling. 
We take the total and break it down and say to the different divi- 
sions, ““That is all you can ask for.”” We say, “If there are some items 


above this you think are critical, we will submit them as B items.”’ 
That is how this figure is separated. Under the ceiling you can only 
allow them to ask for the ceiling amount, but you can let them submit 
critical items above the ceiling in a so-called B budget. 
Carrying that further, sometimes, the Bureau of the Budget will 
take both figures and add them together and come out with a figure 
that might exceed our A item, or it might be less than that. 


: 1954 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


: 
. Mr. Bussey. The total amount the Bureau of the Budget allowe« 
; was how much? 


Mr. StepHens. The estimate you have before vou, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. $3,250,000? 

Dr. McGraru. $3,250,000, ves. 

Mr. Bussey. That is an increase of $290,000 over the 1953 appro- 
pritation? 

Mr. SrerHens. $259,000 over the 1953 appropriation, with that 
supplemental which was thrown out. The actual appropriation in 
| 1953 without the supplemental was $2,960,000, and this is $3,250,000, 

That is right, it is $290,000 over what we actually had m 1953. 


VETERANS EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
REQUEST FOR RECONSIDERATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATI 


Mr. Bussey. In your justification statement you have an amount 
for $292,000. That was not changed in view of action on the supple- 
mental request? 

Dr. McGrarn. This is our estimate, for 1954 for Veterans Educa- 
tional Services. 

Mr. Bussey. In view of the action taken by Congress on the supple- 
mental, is this portion being dropped from the budget, this $292,000? 
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Dr. McGratu. This item is still in on the assumption that the r 
quest before the committee in the Senate for restoration of some « 
these moneys for 1953 may still be acted upon favorably. At leasi 
we have not had word that this request would have unfavorable action 
Until that time, we felt we should continue the item. 

Mr. Bussey. The Senate has already taken action on the suppl 
mental request. 

Dr. McGrartu. Yes, sir, but since then I am informed that ther 
is a letter from Mr. Dodge before Senator Bridges for reconsideration 
of this matter. 

Mr. Bussey. How will they reconsider it? 

Dr. McGratu. The plan that we have proposed to them was that 
funds be transferred from the surplus in vocational education, which 
we discussed yesterday morning, pre cient to carry on these activities 
for the remainder of fiscal 1953; or, failing that, that an appropriate 
amount be included in the third eae 

Mr. Bussey. Of course it cannot be included in the second supple- 
mental, because the House and Senate are in agreement to the effect 
that no additional funds are to be included. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. You are familiar with the fact that all appropriations 
have to originate in the House? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Why was that sent to the Senate? 

Dr. McGrartn,. | am not sure. 

Mr. Sreruens. Mr. Chairman, while this bill was under considera- 
tion in the Senate, this supplemental, the chairman of the full commit- 
tee, Mr. Bridges, asked the new Director of the Budget, by letter, if 
this item had been considered by the new Director. The new Director 
answered that letter, but it got to the Senate about an hour after the 
Senate had completed action on the bill. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the substance of the new Budget Director's 
reply to Senator Bridges’ on ar 

Mr. Srepuens. As I recall, it was $215,000 that Mr. Dodge said 
to Senator Bridges was the Sites figure that his group had backed up 
for this operation. 

Obviously, as you said earlier, since both Houses have agreed on the 
bill, nothing else can be done with the second supplemental. 

After Senator Bridges’ committee received from Mr. Dodge this 
letter, a letter went from the Administrator to the Director of the 
Budget making a proposition that they consider this item for a subse- 
quent supplemental at $215,000, and suggesting in that letter it would 
be feasible and had been done in the past, if the item is accepted, to 
authorize the transfer from unexpended vocational education fund to 
that item. That was the suggestion to the Senate if they thought it 
wise. We have done that before. The Pay Act supplementals, for 
instance, have frequently authorized the transfer of funds from that 
vocational education fund, 

Mr. Bussey. Is there a third supplemental before the Senate now 
for consideration? 

Mr. StepHens. No, sir. If it comes up now in the form of a sup- 
plemental, it will take the usual course and come through the House of 
Representatives, 





ACTION REQUIRED TO AVOID OVEROBLIGATION IN 1953 


Mr. Bussey. Let us assume that the Congress should not act favor- 
ably upon the request for additional funds we have been talking about; 
what action is necessary in order to stay within available funds during 
1953? 

Dr. McGratu. We have already begun the action, Mr. Chairman 
The first thing we did after receiving information that there would be 
no appropriation was to dismiss the staff in the veterans’ program, 43 
persons. But, because we had been operating in good faith on the 
instructions of the Bureau of the Budget to use the other funds of the 
Office of Education to cover this program until Congress reassembled, 
we had spent a considerable sum from those funds, and consequently 
we have found it necessary to give a reduction-in-force notice to 28 
additional persons. And we are in the process now of calculating or 
deciding whether we will furlough or give reduction-in-force notices to 
an additional number, which will approximate 100, which is a little 
less than one-fourth of the total staff of the Office of Education. That 
will take care of the matter until July 1, 1953. 


NUMBER OF FILLED POSITIONS AT END OF 1953 


‘ 


Mr. Bussey. At the end of that action, what would be the total 
number of filled posttions you would have at the end of fisea! vear 1953? 

Mr. McKownr. It depends on how we approach it. We dropped 
the veterans’ staff, 43, and 28 additional persons. ‘That is a total of 
71 persons who have received reduction-in-force notices, and who 
would not come back. Our second step would be a furlough across 
the board for the entire Office of Education for from 10 to 15 days 
Our payroll as of March 1 is 458 persons. Deducting the 71 who 
would be dropped from the rolls, I get 387 persons remaining in pay 
status with us on June 30, 1953. 


LANGUAGE REGARDING FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


Mr. Bussey. The appropriation act has provided for several years 
that not less than $500,000 be reserved for the Vocational Education 
Division. Is that earmarking of funds desirable? 

Dr. McGrarn. Not in my judgment. Until last year it was 
$550,000. I think last year was the first vear it was reduced to 
$500,000, and I think that was done because distributive education 
was considerably reduced. But I have contended that this kind of 
tying of the hands of an administrative officer is unwise. It seems to 
me the Commissioner of the Office of Education, whoever he is, should 
not be prevented from shifting personne! as he sees fit, because, after 
all, if he has the responsibility, he should have the right to run the 
thing in the best way his judgment dictates. Therefore, I have 
favored and still favor eliminating this language which restricts the 
amount that can be spent for vocational education. 

Mr. Bussey. If that restriction were removed from the language 
of the approrriation act, then, you would have more flexibility in 
running the Office? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, as that program develops, do you not believe 
the States can get along with less supervision and assistance? 
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Dr. McGraru. I would like to ask Dr. Strobel to answer that 
question. 

Dr. Srropet. Yes, I would have to say that the States could get 
along with less supervision. How much less, I do not know. We 
do know that throughout the years the program has been in the 
process of development, that the States believed we had a very 
moderate sized staff. They are more concerned, not with super- 
vision, but advice and counsel. 

We need to consider that this is not a single Federal program of 
vocational education, but any State programs of vocational edu- 
cation. and that our functions are not limited to the compliance 
features of the act. The major task, we see as professional educators, 
is to prov ide counsel and advice to the States in developing programs 
‘n agriculture, home economics, trades and industry, in distributive 
education, and in auxiliary services in guidance 



































































ACTIVITIES OF VOCATIONAL EDI CATION FIELD STAFF 





Mr. Busrey. Is my memory correct that there was testimony to 
the effect that you had 26 people in the field contacting these State 
and local agencies? 

Dr. Spronen. It can vary from time to time. I think this year the 
records will reveal that at least 22 of our 38 professional people have 
heen out in the States. We interpret our responsibilities to include, 
(1) to determine whether or not the States are complying with the 
lecal features of the act; and (2) to assist in the development of the 
program. We have an organized plan we call a program review, and 
our people with travel status go into the States to conduct program 
reviews. This would not prevent me from going into the States and 
being the 23d person to assist in carrying out these responsibilities. 
So it can vary from year to year. 

Mr. Busrry. Sometime back I was advised that people from the 
Office of Education were contacting principals and superintendents of 
schools to sell them on the idea that inasmuch as they could get 
Federal funds, they ought to inaugurate this program. Would you 
care to comment on that? 

Dr. Srropet. I have had no knowledge of this type of activity in 
the 9 months I have been with the office. Our official contacts are 
with the State boards for vocational education. In practice it is 
with the State director of vocational education. 

Supervisors of agriculture, home economics, trades and industry, 
and distributive education have working relations with the State 
supervisors. The only times we go into the local communities—and 
we have asked our people this year to make a spot check in the local 
communities—is to enable our supervisors to carry their program 
review procedures to the next step, and permit them to become 
acquainted with new developments that they can pass on. If any 
representative of vocational education contacts a school administrator 
for the purpose of selling a program, he is definitely outside his 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Busrey. Has the Office of Education ever issued any prohibi- 
tion against such a practice? 

Dr. McGraru. I do not know specifically. We have talked about 
this matter many times, and the Office, at least in my time, I have 
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instructed the staff verbally many times that they are to engage in 
no activities which even look like lobbying or putting the heat on the 
Congress to do this, that, or the other thing. This has been a specific 
instruction for the past 4 years, and I doubt, Mr. Chairman, whether 
there has been very much of the sort of thing you are talking about. 
Human beings, being what they are, there might have been an 
oceasional lapse, but it has not been the policy of the Office, and it 
has not been the practice, I believe. 

Mr. Bussey. I was not referring to lobbying, or what you call 
“putting the heat on Congress,’ but to promotional activities out in 
the field aimed at spending more Federal money. 

Dr. Srropet. During the vears I was a State director, when a 
representative of the Office of Education expressed a desire to visit 
a local community, he went in the company of a State representative ; 
and I reeall during the years that I administered the State program, 
that when a program specialist wanted to visit a local area, one of our 
staff accompanied him. And that is almost standard practice, as 
far as I know, throughout the country. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND COMPLIANCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussey. I did not have that in mind as much as I did a situa- 
tion in which a school not under the vocational education program at 
all might have been visited by people from the Office of Education 
who tried to induce them to come under the program. 

About what percentage of the time of this division is spent in 
assistance, advice, and cooperation with the States, and what per- 
centage is spent to see that the requirements of the law are met? 

Dr. Srrope.. That is difficult to determine in terms of percentages, 
because we have tried to blend the two together. We find ourselves 
in a peculiar situation in that the chief school officers in some in- 
stances, ask us to put emphasis on the development of the program, 
and not on checking compliance features. 

On the other hand, when I came into the Office I found the six 
recommendations of the Hardy committee, which placed all emphasis 
on checking compliance features. 

We have tried to follow this pattern in our program reviewing; 
when a program specialist visits a State, he has as part of his respon- 
sibility, checking the compliance features. The “‘shalls’”’ are identified 
in both acts. The program specialist will take as much time as 
necessary in checking the compliance features, but at the same time 
he will go into the subject of needs for improvement and further devel- 
opment. 

For instance, he might find from the records that only a few women 
are enrolled in trade and industrial classes. So he is putting his finger 
on a need, and through a professional discussion he might open up an 
area that should be explored by the State director. 

What I am trying to say is that it is possible to carry out both 
functions in a constructive manner and to minimize the criticism 
directed against people in the Office that they are nothing more than 
inspectors. 


30853—53—pt. 1——-1T 
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REVISION OF POLICIES FOR STATE USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice that on page 17 of the justifications, under 
the heading ‘“‘Anticipated and Attained Accomplishments, 1953 and 
1954,”’ and the subheading (b) entitled “Modification of Policies,” 
you state: 

Considerable time has been given to revisions of policies which are to be followed 
by the States in using Federal funds. These recommendations will, before 
adoption, be presented to a joint advisory committee composed of chief State 
school officers and State directors for recommendations. 

Would you tell the committee a little about the proposed revisions 
of policies mentioned in that paragraph? 

Dr. Srrope.. I ask the committee to keep in mind that this justifi- 
cation was prepared, as I remember, sometime in September. |] 
emphasize that for this reason, that 1952 was the year that the 
Division of Vocational Education planned to work with the State 
boards for vocational education in the revision of the State plans. 
The State plans, incidentally, had been approved for a 5-year period, 
and the 5 years were up in 1952. 

Whenever the Office felt it necessary and desirable to work with the 
States in the revision of plans, it was necessary to also review the 
policies at the same time, because the State plans must be written in 
conformity with the provisions of the act, and since the plans had not 
been reviewed since 1947, we felt it necessary to help in developing a 
topical outline, and at the same time review the policies so that those 
that needed revision, we could work both of them together, 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Incidentally, | emphasize the fact that this was written in Sep- 
tember, because since that date we have changed our plan. Yes- 
terday I referred to a National Advisory Committee of Chief State 
School Officers and State Directors to study problems of program 
development for vocational education. Certainly the most important 
phase of the program is the State plan, and because it is a controver- 
sial issue, some thinking it is too elaborate, the Office thinks it is 
necessary to have a State plan to carry out the provisions of the Act. 
Therefore, we have referred this to the National Advisory Committee 
as one of the problems affecting the program, and we hope it will be 
placed on the agenda and we will be counseled relative to the matter. 
Therefore, a revision of our policies is postponed at this time. 

Mr. Bussey. Will this committee you speak of study the possibility 
of the States assuming a larger responsibility in this program than in 
the past? 

Dr. Strose.. Prior to the Smith-Hughes Act, a National Commis- 
sion appointed by the President made a study of the needs for voca- 
tional education. The work of that Commission was so acceptable 
that the Smith-Hughes Act was based on it. It is my opinion that 
this Advisory Committee is the 1952 counterpart of that original com- 
mittee, and intends to consider the major problems, including the 
one you propose. 

Mr. Bussey. It would be very helpful if we could get some factual 
information in regard to that phase of the program, because this is a 
problem that has given me a great deal of concern for some time. 
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Dr. Srrospet. The States are concerned, too. 
Mr. Be sBEY. You mean they are concerned about getting money 
from the Federal Government? 


Dr. Srropex. With the problems in developing the program. 


WORKLOAD DATA FOR SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED 
AREAS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice from the table on page 19 that you are asking 
for $861,000 for 136 positions under the activity “School assistance in 
federally affected areas.” How much of this work for the 1954 fiscal 
year is attributable to Public Law 815, and how much to Public Law 
874? 

Mr. Littywaite. We have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to put down 
for purposes of this discussion a measurement of the efficiency of our 
staff in terms of workload units. There are several kinds of actions 
to be taken. Under Public Law 815 there is revision of projects, 
approval of projects, and so forth. Under Public Law 815 at the end 
of 1953 there will be a backlog of 336 actions to carry into 1954. 
There will be 100 revisions of projects for construction. There will 
be payments of 1954 project approvals of 88. There v ill be remaining 
payments of project approvals in prior years of 2,311. The total 
workload for 1954 will be 2,835 work unit actions. We expect that 
each employee can perform 24 of those, on the average, each month. 

We have transferred all of the staff but eight into the maintenance 
and operation section to try to reduce the backlog in that section. 

Last year the work units per month average per employee was 18. 
We have moved from 18 to 24 actions per employee. There will be 
roughly eight employees to process these papers in 1954. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have that reduced to man-years? 

Mr. Littywuaite. Yes; 8 man-years. 

Mr. Bussey. What would be the percentage attributable to Public 
Law 815? 

Mr. Littywarre. Eight man-years. 

Mr. Bussey. And to Public Law 874? 

Mr. Lituywaire. Public Law 874, it would be 45 man-years, and 
Public Law 815, it would be 8 man-years. 

Mr. Bussey. How does that compare with 1953? 

Mr. Littywarre. In 1953 it was 35 man-years for Public Law 874 
and 17 man-years for the construction program. 

Mr. Bussey. And 1952? 

Mr. Littywuire. In 1952 I believe we can get it. I de not have it 
on this table. That is exclusive of field work. 

Mr. Bussey. There should not be much work left under Public 
Law 815 by the end of next year. 

Mr. Littywaite. That is correct. By the end of 1954 all we have 
is 531 actions. Those will be final approvals and payments. 

Mr. Bussey. When you furnish that information for 1952, will you 
be kind enough to furnish the same kind of breakdown for the field 
staff for the record? 

Mr. Littywuite. That would have to be a percentage of the time 
spent by the field staff. We have a processing group for Public. Law 
874 and a processing group for Public Law 815 in the Office. 
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We have emphasized in the past 2 years the Public Law 815 pro- 
gram, and a major part of the entire time of the field staff has been on 
Public Law 815 projects. 

The information requested is as follows:) 


Public Law Public Law 
815 874 


Total 


Fiscal year 1952 
Headquarters processing staff 
Field positions as of June 30, 1952 
Fiscal year 1953 
Field positions budgeted 
Fiscal year 1954 
Ficld positions budgeted 


i This processing group ec s 49 positions in the 1952 budget and excludes staff assigned to federally 
operated projects and isory and staff personnel. In 1953 and 1954, 55 positions and 53 man-years are 


budgeted for these san ivitic 


Mr. Bussey. Referring back to page 15, the application of funds, 
activities 2 (b), 2 (ec), 2 (d), 4, 5 (a), and 5 (b) are the activities for 
which the Office of Education was originally established, are they 
not? 

Dr. McGrarnu. Yes, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF POSITIONS AND ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. In order that the record will be clear as to what we are 
talking about, we will insert the table on page 15 in the record at 
this point. 

(The table referred to follows?) 


Application of funds 


1953 estimate 1954 estimate Increase or decrease 


-osi- »osi- »osi- 
Po A mount E A mount Posi 


0 
tion tion tion Amount 


Development of vocational education $500, 000 j $500, 000 
Services to State and local school sys- 
tems 
School assistance in federally 
affected areas 861, 000 136 , 000 
Services to school systems Z 255, 000 37 320 
Services to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools 385, 824 55 384, 824 
d) Auxiliary educational services { 115, 675 5, 675 
International educational programs { 54, 203 54, 203 
Services to higher educational institu- 
tions. 27 2, 225 26 225 
Program development and coordina- 
tion 7, 320 7, 000 
(a) Collection and analysis of sta- | 
tistics , 800 28, 800 
Reports and technical services i 106, 361 ‘ 361 |_. 7 
Veterans educational services 55 1 289, 000 4: 292, 000 2 | +3, 000 
Administration 5 303, 592 5 592 ; 


Total obligations 499 3, 249, 000 482 3, 250, 000 | +1, 000 


$289,000 included as proposed supplemental appropriation for veterans’ educational services in H. Doc. 62 


Mr. Bussey. These activities involve general collection, organiza- 
tion, and dissemination of information in each of these fields. Is that 
correct? 

Dr. McGratu. That is correct. 
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I should say that though No. 3 was not included specifically in the 
founding act, the law of 1896 specifically requests the Commissioner 
of Education to carry out functions in connection with international 
education, so there is a statutory basis for No. 3, but it is not specifi- 
cally referred to in the law of 1867. 













PUBLICATIONS 






Mr. Bussey. Could vou prepare for the record a list of your current 
publications, the number distributed free, and the number sold in 
calendar year 1952 and the receipts from the sales? 

Dr. McGrartn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, that will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 









Publications issued in 1952 fiscal year 







Title 














Julletin 1951, No. 6, State Provisions for Financing Public-School 

Capital Outlay Programs 4, 000 
Bulletin 1951, No. 12, The U. N. Declaration of Human Rights in 

Secondary Schools , ile 2. 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 1, Know Your School ; 5. 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 2, Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 

ties, Year Ended June 30, 1951 2, 750 
Bulletin 1952, No. 3, Accredited Higher Institutions, 1952 5, 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 4, State Provisions for School Lunch Programs 

Laws and Personnel 3, 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 5, Core Curriculum—Development—Problems and 

Practices . 3, 500 
Bulletin 1952, No. 6, Higher Education in France ; 6, 700 
Bulletin 1952, No. 7, How Children Learn To Read 3, 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 8, Financing Adult Education in Selected Schools 

and Colleges... - : . 2, 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 9, The Teaching of General Biology in the Public 

High Schools of the United States 2. 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 10, Education in Turkey 5, 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 11, The Forward Look: The Severely Retarded 

Child Goes to School 1, 000 





Bulletin 1952, No. 12, Federal Funds for Education, 1950-51 and 
1951-52 4 
Bulletin 1952, No. 13, Schools at Work in 48 States ‘ 5, 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 14, How Children and Teacher Work Together 2, 500 
Bulletin 1952, No. 16, Television in Our Schools 2, 000 
4 
» 
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Bulletin 1952, No. 17, Education in Sweden 3. 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 18, Radio and Television, Bibliography 2 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 19, Recordings for Teaching Literature and Lan- 



















guage in the High Schools : 3, 000 
Bulletin 1952, No. 20, Health Services in City Schools 3, 200 
Bulletin 1952, No. 21, Land-grant Colleges and Universities—A Federal- 

State Partnership 1, 000 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1948-50: 

Statistics of State School Systems, ch. 2, 1949-50 3, 250 
Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, Students and Degrees, 
ch. 4, sec. I, 1949-50 4, 250 
Statistics of Higher Education: Receipts, Expenditures, and Prop- 
erty, ch. 4, sec. II, 1949-50 4, 250 
Scientific manpower series: 
No. 1, Research and Development in Industrial Laboratories, 1950 500 
No. 2, The Composition of the Sanitary Engineering Profession 2, 000 
No. 3, Manpower Resources in Physies, 1951 1, 000 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 248, Summaries of Studies in Agricul- 

tural Education, Supplement No. 5 : 3, 000 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 249, With Focus on Family Living 3, 000 
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Publications issued in 1952 fiscal year—Continued 


Title 


teruns: 


Sulletin 1943, No. 1, Fdueation in Cuba Phe ete cent ee 
Bulletin 1946, No. 4, Fducation in Costa Rica________________- 
Julletin 1947, No. 2, Fducation in Feuador SA ee =i 
Bulletin 1947, No. 3, Fducation in Fl] Salvador________ — a 
Bulletin 1947, No. 6, Fducation in Nicaragua____________- wel. 
Bulletin 1947, No. 7, Education in Guatemala_________________- 
Sulletin 1948, No. 1, Fducation in Haiti 


Vocational Division Bulletin No. 239, Frontiers in Homemaking 
Education for Adults kenad Si wd ive cit). oF 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 243, The Advisory Council for a 
Department of Vocational Agriculture__ 
Circulars: 
No. 204, Financial Accounting for Public Schools, revised August 
1948 , thud ae petperee seein 
No. 329, Education in Rural and City School Systems . 
No. 333, Farned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions, 1950-51 ‘ Setkiois 
No. 335, Life Adjustment Education in the American Culture 
No. 337, Expenditure per Pupil in City School Systems, 1950-51 
Indexes: 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48 
School Life, vol. 34, October 1951—June 1952 
dy 


) 


School Life, vol. 33, October 1950—June 1951 
Miscellaneous: 

Fellowships for Study in Latin-America Folder 

They Can’t Wait 

The 6 R ; 

Training—To Meet the Shortages of Stenographers and Typists 
Miscellany: 

No. 15, The Financing of State Departments of Education 

No. 16, The Personnel of State Departments of Education 

No. 17, Science Facilities for Secondary Schools ae San 

No. 3314-16, April 1952, Supervised Practice in Counselor Prepa- 





ration a 
Pamphlet No. 112, Some Problems in the Education of Handicapped 
Children = saline 
Education directories: 
Part 1, Federal Government and States, 1951-52__- a 


Part 2, Counties and Cities, 1951-52 
Part 3, Higher Edueation, 1951-52 
Part 4, Education Associations, 1951-52 
Periodicals: 
Hicher Fdueation (18 issues, 10,000 each issue) __ 
School Life (9 issues, 10,000 each issue) _ - 
Reports: 
Annual Report of the Office of Education, 1951- 2 gat 
First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education Concerning 
Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815, Fiscal Yea: Ended 
June 30, 1951 
First Progress Report of School Facilities , 
Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education, 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1951- Oe ae cae ae 
Reprin Ss: 
‘he Elementary School Library in Today’s Educational Scene, 
Sehool Life—Aprii 1950 
Helping the Handicapped, School Life—May 1951 __:--- 








Total copies run wien oun 

Total money realized by Superintendent of Documents, Government 

Printing Office, on the sale of Office of Education publications, 
fiscal year 1952 a de . 

Total number of publications sold, fiscal year 1952 (estimated)! 


1 Estimated, using 25 cents as the average price per publication. 





Number run 
for free dis- 
tribution 


1, 000 
1, 000 
1, 000 
1, 000 
1, 000 
, 000 
, 000 


1, 000 


1, 000 


1, 000 
8, 000 


3, 000 
1, 500 
7, 000 


3, 000 
2, 500 
2, 500 


3, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
18, 000 


4, 000 
5, 000 
2, 000 


5, 000 
2, 000 
3, 000 
8, 800 
8, 750 
3, 000 


180, 000 
90, 000 


8, 000 
4, 000 
5, 500 
3, 000 
3, 000 


2 500 


543, 150 


$102, 406 
409, 624 
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NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC REGISTER 


Mr. Bussey. I have acquired a sizable number of the various pub- 
lications of the Office of Education, as you can see by this stack of 
publications. I have not counted them. I think their number would 
run to20ormore. Iam not going to refer to all of these publications, 
but there are a few I would like to ask about. 

This one is entitled “The Composition of the Sanitary Engineering 
Profession.”” It might be a good idea to read the foreword into the 
record: 

The National Scientific Register, publisher of the Scientific Manpower Series, 
functions under the policy dente and fiscal control of the National Science 
Foundation. It is operationally administered by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 

The Scientific Manpower Series consists of analytical reports in the field of 
scientific and technological manpower The series in¢ ‘lude ‘s studies basea upon 
data developed through the National Scientific Register’s registration program, 
as well as reports compiled from materials secured from other appropriate sources 
These studies are published in an effort to make available to planning agencies, 
I _— Federal and State, educational institutions, industry, and the general public, 

‘ful inform ation relative to the Nation’s trained scientific and technological 
anaes r. 

This study, entivled ‘The Composition of the Sanitary Enginee wing r Profession,”’ 
Scientific Manpower Series No. 2, is based on a survey nadie by the American 
Public Health Association, under the sponsorship of the National Security 
Resources Board. Survey data were analyzed and prepared for publication by 
the Division of Engineering Resources, Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, in cooperation with the National Scientific Register. 

Could you enlighten the committee, Dr. McGrath, as to what this 
National Scientific Register is? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes. I was once employed in the National Scien- 
tific Register. It was established in the early days of the Second 
World War, or perhaps a little before the war broke out. In any event, 
its function was to make available to the agencies of the Government, 
to business and industry, and to the professions themse a informa- 
tion concerning the number of persons in the United States in the 
various professional and technical groups and where they were located, 
in order that when a metallurgist of a certain kind, for instance, was 
wanted quickly in some war activity, such a person could be located 
through the National Scientific Register by running the IBM cards. 

That was an extremely useful agency during the war days. After 
the war its activities were somewhat curtailed. , am not completely 
familiar with the history of it during that period, but the nucleus was 
finally transferred to the National Security Resources Board. When 
the Korean situation broke out, this again appeared to be developing 
into an important agency. Consequently, the activities were stepped 
up; and, at the request of the National Security Resources Board, the 
Office of Education gave this Register a home and a place to operate. 

After the law was passed establishing the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Register was made an integral part of that organization, and 
the activities have been transferred to the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Bussrny. How much is this work costing the Office of Educa- 
tion? 

Dr. McGraru. You mean the printing of these reports, or the whole 
activity? 

Mr. Bussey. The whole activity. 
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Dr. MecGrarn. | will have to supply that figure, but it strikes me 
they transferred about $250,000 from the National Resources Board 
the first year it was brought to the Office of Education. I will get the 
exact figure. 

(The information requested is as follows;) 


An amount of $280,000 was transferred by the National Security Resources 
Board in May 1950, which provided for operations through June 30, 1951; $104,000 
was transferred by the National Science Foundation for the fiscal vear 1952; and 
$42.000 was transferred by the National Science Foundation for the fiseal vear 
1953 


> 


Mr. Bussey. Where are the funds coming from now? 


Dr. McGraru. The program is now with the National Science 
Foundation. We do not have it any more. It is a different appropri- 
ation entirely 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, you have discontinued the program? 

Dr. McGraru. Yes, sir 


DIRECTORIES 


Mr. Busrey. [ have here a Directory of Secondary Day Schools, 
1951-52. It must have taken quite some time to compile this list of 
25,000 schools. I was wondering who are the best customers for a 
book of this kind? 

Dr. McGratnu. The schools themselves, national educational organ- 
izations, State departments of education, business houses that want 
to send material to the high schools of the country. I can elaborate 
that list by talking to my colleague who did this job. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate a directory like that very much 
if | were a salesman for some school-supply house. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. It would come in very handy. 

Dr. McGratn. They buy it from the Government Printing Office 
for $1. 

Mr. Bussey. That is a very cheap list, I must say. How many 
directories of this type are put out by the Office of Education in the 
course of a year? 

Dr. McGratnu. We put out a Directory of Institutions of Higher 
Education. 

Mr. Bussey. I have that. It is called Enrollments of Institutions 
of Higher Education. 

Dr. McGraru. That is a different thing. The one I refer to is a 
list of the presidents, deans, and so on of institutions of higher educa- 
tion like Harvard, Yale, and so forth. That, by the way, is one of 
the most useful pieces of literature in the United States. I use it 
almost daily in my work. 

Also, I would like to put in the record that 3 or 4 weeks ago Mr. 
Richard Plock of lowa, secretary of the Association of State Institu- 
tions of Higher Education in the United States, told me that without 
this source of information, which gives the enrollments in each institu- 
tion, it would be impossible for their organization to assess the 
institutions for dues to carry on the functions of his association. 

We have another directory of the county and city school systems of 
the United States, with the names of the superintendents and so on. 
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We have another directory of State officers of education, with a list 
of their offices. And there is a fourth directory of education associa- 
tions. 

These four are issued and revised each vear, because of the large 
turnover in personnel. They are very useful sources of information 

I think the publication of this type of information is entirely con- 
sistent with the basic act. I think that is what we are supposed to 
do, 

Mr. Bussey. | must say this committee always has been very 
liberal about letting witnesses present anything they wish in support 
of a point, so you are free to do the same. 

Dr. McGratu. Thank you. May I add, then, some more to this? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. Will the dollar that people pay for this 
Directory of Secondary Day Schools pay for its cost? It probably 
only pays for the printing? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes. It does not pay the salary of the man who 
puts out the book, but I think the dollar pays for the printing by the 
Government Printing Office. 


SURVEY OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 


Mr. Bussey. | have in my hand here a rather large book entitled 
‘Public Higher Education in Kentucky,” prepared by United States 
Office of Education for the Committee on Functions and Resources 
of State Government, research publication 25, 1951, Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. It contains 185 pages altogether. 

\t the top of page 3, referring to the transmittal letter, it says: 


Each of the six State-supported institutions of higher education in Kentucky 


was visited by three or more members of the survey stafl In these visits contacts 
were made with almost every major administrative officer in each of the instit 
tions, with some members of the boards of control, with numerous faculty m«¢ 


bers, and with some students 


Did the Commonwealth of Kentucky pay for the printing of this? 

Dr. McGraru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Did they stand all of the expense? 

Dr. McGrarn. Of the printing. 

Mr. Busspny. They just paid for the printing? 

Mr. McKone. They paid for the travel and incidental expenses 
and all items except salary. We could not get any reimbursement 
for salary into the appropriation. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you mean the State of Kentucky appropriation 
or the congressional appropriation? 

Mr. McKoner. Into our appropriation Although they offered a 
consultant fee, we did not feel it in order to have our people accept it, 
of course. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the total cost to the Office of Education? 

Mr. McKowne. In salaries? I can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. If you will, please. 

The information requested is as follows:) 

The cost to the Office for salaries of persons who participated in the Kentucky 
survey was $5,173. The total cost of travel expenses—$1,328.75—was reim- 
bursed. 


20 eer seernemeneinn. 
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OTHER STATE EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 


Mr. McGratu. May I comment on the survey, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. McGraru. I should say that historically the Office has done 
many such State surveys. Certainly, 100 or more, running back 40 
years, to my knowledge. 

This service gives the various States a team of highly qualified 
educators who are competent to examine these institutions and report 
upon conditions and make proposals for improvement. This survey 
was requested of me, personally, by a Mamber of the Senate, and I 
consulted with Dr. John Dale Russell, head of the Division of Higher 
Education, and we decided that our resources were so limited and so 
tight at that time, that we could not undertake the survey, but we 
were urged by the entire Kentucky congressional delegation, after 
I told them that, to do so. Therefore, we finally did undertake it at 
their specific urging. I think it is a very valuable service. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there anything further you would like to say 
regarding this item? If there is, feel free to go ahead and put it in 
the record, 

Mr. McGraru. No, sir. 


STUDY OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. Bussey. The next book I have is a Report of the Study of the 
Structure of the State Tax-Supported System of Higher Education in 
Illinois, which was published in December 1950. 

I will not read all of the foreword, but just two paragraphs for the 
record: 

In the 66th general assembly of the Illinois State Legislature, meeting in 1949, 
there was introduced house bill No. 1122, entitled ‘‘ An act to create a commission 


to study the administration and financing of higher education in Illinois, to define 
its powers and duties, and to make an appropriation therefor.’”? This bill passed 
the house but failed to pass the senat« The conditions which seemed to require a 
survey were so pressing, however, that Governor Stevenson approached the 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, to request it to undertake such a 
study 

In the conversations it appeared that the most urgent situation demanding a 
solution is the problem oi the general overhead control of higher education in the 
State. Prior commitments of the staff of the Office of Education prevented 
their undertaking a comprehensive survey of the sort that was envisioned in 
House bill 1122, but an agreement was reached whereby the Office of Education 
would be responsible 
control of public higher education in Illinois. It was agreed that funds appro- 
priated to the Illinois Department of Registration and Education for general 
purposes would be used to reimburse the travel expenses of the staff members 
from the Office of Education who would participate in the study, and to pay for 
any extra personal services that would be required, while the Office of Education 
would contribute the time of several major members of its staff. 


How much did the State of Illinois pay? 

Mr. McGrarn. I will have to supply that, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not have that figure. 

Mr. Busrey. Do you recall, Mr. McKone? 

Mr. McKownr. It is reimbursable travel, and we can get it. 

Mr. Bussey. It is not reasonable to expect you to have the figures 
with you on what it cost the Office of Education, but would you supply 
the information for the record? 
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Mr. McKonge. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Armstrrona. Could I insert for the record here the amount 
appropriated by Illinois was not to exceed $15,000 for our use. The 
exact amount we spent, we would have to get it for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows: 

The cost to the Office of Education for salaries of persons who participated 

the Illinois survey was $2,011 The total cost of travel expens . $1,157.92 
was reimbursed. 

Dr. Armstrona. W ang I am commenting, could I make a further 
comment, Mr. Chi airm n, about the nature of this survey? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, 

Dr. ARMSTRONG. Th his is in regard to the problems involved 
the Nation. There are 15 States that now have some sort of overall 
body to determine the educational needs and to review the requested 
appropriations for higher education within those States, and thi 
problem is a very serious one for legislators, because they have each 
of the States supported institutions requesting funds. They have 
no professional basis for determining whether a request is a legitimate 
request or not. More and more the States are trying to find some 
sort of professional basis for determining the needs of the State and 
the finances required to provide those needs. Higher education is 
expanding very rapidly all over the country and those requests are 
mounting, and it was for that reason that we made this particular 
survey. You will notice in this report that my name is in there as 
one of the staff members who participated. Our report has been 
requested by many of the other States who wanted to use it in solving 
the same prob lems. Therefore, it has been of use, not only in IIh- 
nois, but in many other States that are struggling with the same 
problem. 


PROVISION FOR REIMBURSEMENT FROM NON-FEDERAL SOURCES 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. McGrath, you mentioned something about the 
Office of Education being prohibited from accepting State funds for 
work of this kind? 

Dr. McGratu. Mr. McKone made that statement. We have no 
authority to accept reimbursement for the salary of our staff, but we 
do enjoy a unique arrangement in the appropriation language to accept 
reimbursement for travel which we perform in connection with surveys 
of this type. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any prohibition in the law against the States 
reimbursing you for this work? 

Mr. Mckone. I cannot cite it. I will try to get it for the record, 
but it is my understanding that we cannot od appropriation 
reimbursement for personal services rendered to the States. 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, I can give you a little light on that 
The Comptroller General has ruled that any reimbursement, unless 
specifically provided for in the appropriation language, would not be 
permissible. It would have a tendency to augment an appropriation 
which the Congress had given and this committee several years past 
wrote this provision about travel for the Office of Education, because 
of many incidents of this kind where the States wanted some help 
and they were willing to pay for that, and this committee put the 
provision in. It was suggested by us, but never sent up as a formal 
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document from the Bureau of the Budget or from the Office, but the 
committee wrote it in here 8 or 10 years ago, so that in cases of this 
kind assistance could be provided. They pay the bill and the Office 
of Education sends the people out. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, if we can help the Office of Education cor- 
rect this defect in the law, if it is defective, it would help get a greater 
proportion of the cost back into the States, would it not: ? 

Mr. McGraru. Yes, si 

Mr. STEPHENS. It was healed here, Mr. Chairman, at the 
time this was written, that any of the Staves requested services for 
Which they were perfectly willing to pay and this was a part way in 
letting them do just that. 


CATALO‘S OF RADIO RECORDINGS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I want to refer, just briefly, to the catalog of radio 
recordings and. tr: uscriptions service for schools furnished by the 
; ederal Radio Education Committee, Federal Security Agency, Office 

f Education. 

How active is this committee in the Office of Education, Dr. 
MeGrath? 

Dr. MeGratna. Well, this Commission meets periodically in session. 
It has on it some very distinguished people such as Justin Miller and 
representatives of the broadcasting industry, as well as professional 
educators interested in radio and television work. They put out 
publications like this from time to time and they advise us on our 
program. 

We have a very small staff in that Division. Of course, it is prob- 
ably going to be a much more active unit if the Congress will support 
us, because the potential of television in ag ation is unimaginable. 
I have made the statement that I think it is potentially the greatest 
invention since the invention of cette so far as education is con- 
cerned and we need very much to be carrying on activities in this field, 


SELECTION OF RECORDS FOR DISTRIBUTION PURPOSES 


Mr. Bussey. Glancing through this book, I notice a great: many 


records that 1 think any patriotic American could be justly critical of 
having on the distribution list. 

| have not taken the time to mark them all, but I have just turned 
to page 42 and here is one, “The Fighting Chinese,’”’ by Agnes Smedley. 
The w hole world knows that Agnes Smedley was probably one of the 
most influential C omn 1unists that ever worked in the Far East. 

There are a lot of other recor Is | v people whose credentials I think 
could rightfully be questioned. My question is this: Are there any 
precautions taken in this Division of the Office of Education to check 
these people whose records you are distributing to determine -what 
their backgrounds are and what propaganda they might be trying to 
disseminate through these records? 

Dr. McGratu. Well, I have assumed so, *Mr. Chairman. | 
certainly do not want to distribute anything from the Office of Educa 
tion that is not thoroughly all right in every way. I can assure you 
that we are having a complete revision of this publication and others 
like it to ascertain for certain that there are no objectionable items 
in there. 
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Mr. McKone. We had such a review, Mr. Chairman, including 
certain records which were questionable. Even though they had 
been issued by the Treasury Department for many years, certain 
records have been removed. 

Mr. Bussey. I am very happy to have that information. 

In the field of education is it not generally the practice to try to 
present a subject factually and objectively? 

Dr. McGrarn. I am sure good education tries to do that, Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice that a great many of the records put out 
through this division seem to be on one side of an issue, as in the 
issue of whether or not we should promote UNESCO and the United 
Nations. You seem to promote the pro side of this issue exclusively 

[ appreciate the fact that we are a participant in the United Nations 
and that such participation was, and apparently still is, administration 
policy, but do you not think some provision should be made to present 
all sides of the subject rather than just the one you have presented? 

Dr. McGratu. Well, we make the assumption, Mr. Chairman, as 
vou pointed out, that since the United States belongs to the United 
Nations and UNESCO, these organizations should be explained to 
school children, not by the Office of Education or the Federal Govern 
ment, but by local school people. 

I think it is very significant that the UNESCO organization is 
repugnant to communistic countries. They are not members of 
UNESCO and they will have no part of it. And, of course, the 
United Nations is the organization which is fighting communism 
in Korea today. 

I do not believe that we issue documents which propagandize, and 
certainly we do not wish to, but we feel that school people should have 
material, or should know where to get materials, which explain what 
these organizations are and so on. 

Mr. Bussey. I agree with you, but if they are only getting this 
one explanation, which in many instances might rightfully be called 
propagandizing, without a full discussion of both sides, then the pupil, 
or whoever is getting the information, is certainly getting a slanted 
opinion of the proposition. If there are defects in these organizations, 
how are we ever going to determine those defects and correct them? 

Dr. McGrartu. Well, I do not know which item you are referring 
to, but I feel that the materials which we issue are calculated to open 
discussions on problems in these fields and not to catechize the child 
on any particular point of view. 

Mr. Bussey. I think if you will read over the transcript of the 
various records you have listed on the United Nations, I do not see 
how you can come to any conclusion other than that they are only 
getting one side of the picture. I have no objection to them getting 
that side, but I do not think they should get something that is just 
on one side, 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. In your justifications, on page 34, you state— 


The Division of International Education is responsible for programs authorized 
by (1) direct legislation and (2) delegation from other agencies. 
Tell us a little about these two phases of this work. 

Dr. McGraru. The activities by direct legislation grow largely 
out of law of 1896, which as I said a moment ago, directs the Office 


of Education to study foreign educational systems and to publish 
reports on these systems for the use of educators and others in the 
United States. We have a small staff of persons who carry on these 
activities. 

In addition to publishing the reports, such as Education in Turkey, 
which just came out a few months ago, this Division also serves col- 
leges and universities in the evaluation of credentials of students who 
come here from foreign countries to study in the United States, 
This is a service which the colleges consider essential. They have, 
many times, urged us to increase our activity in this field. 

Last year we made about 3,000 evaluations of foreign-student 
credentials for the colleges and universities, 

I should return again to the publications, like Education in Tur- 
key and studies of foreign educational systems, and say that that 
activity also serves the other agencies of Government concerned with 
international problems of international education, such as the Techni- 
cal Cooperation Administration, because they use those documents 
to find out about the condition of education in these countries, and 
on the basis of that information, they develop programs such as the 
point-4 activities. 

Now, the activities, by delegation, which come under No. 2, as 
stated in there, are related to the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, so-called point 4, and to the Mutual Security Agency, and 
also to the Fulbright Board, insofar as teachers are concerned. We 
help them in many ways; first, by giving them information of the 
kind I have just described, and, second, by recruiting personnel— 
educational personnel—in the United States to go abroad under these 
programs, by advising them on the educational programs they are 
considering to be established in foreign countries, by arranging itin- 
eraries for foreign educators who come here who want to visit Ameri- 
can educational institutions to see a particular type of educational 
activity in the United States. All of this work under ‘No, 2” is 
carried on by transfer o1 funds from the agencies I have mentioned. 


PAYMENT OF PERSONNEL BY DIRECT AND TRANSFER FUNDS, 1947-53 


Mr. Bussey. For the record, Dr. McGrath, could you furnish 
a statement showing for each of the years 1947 through 1953 the 
number of Office of Education personnel paid from your funds and 
the number paid from other funds, broken down by agencies or 
appropriations? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, I can, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Statement of pe rsonnel by fiscal jears 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Appronriated funds 
Salaries and expenses 279 332 324 314 303 436 499 
Food conservation v9 
Maintenance and operation of schools 
Subtotal_-.._.- ‘ 5 288 332 324 321 393 436 499 
Transferred funds 
War Assets Administration 100 56 22 
Executive Office of President ~ 10 l 
State Department 22 12 17 19 2 143 162 
Veterans’ Admi tration 11 
Federal Works Agency (GSA) 38 25 6 l 
Department of Navy l 
Department of Army. ...- 3 14 18 10 l 
Public Health Service l 
Housing and Home Finance 4 4 4 
Federal Secvrity Agency (defense produc- 
tion activities) 72 65 
National Science Foundation 16 14 
Mutual Secvrity Agency 16 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 5 


Subtotal........-- Sidweids cote meee 179 93 14 45 65 250 2 


Total ; rake 467 425 373 66 158 686 761 


INCREASE IN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Has your work in this field increased substantially 
during the last year or two? : 

Dr. McGraru. Substantially. 

Mr. Bussey. I think in 1952 you only spent $12,012, while in 1953 
you estimate you will spend $54,403. 

Mr. McKone. That former figure is not correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. McGrarn. I would like ¥ put in the record, Mr. Chairman, 
that the basic figure under Sa ”’ by direct legislation, the figure for 
services rendered under “No. sien notchanged ms later is ally . Whenl 
said “‘substantially,’’ 1 me a in connection with ‘No, 2.’ 

We have received substantial funds from these agencies I have men- 
tioned, because we perform specialized activities for them, which do 
not come into our own budget here. 

Mr. Bussry. Referring to page 100 of the committee print, it 
shows, under “International education programs’ for 1952, $12,012 
and under the ‘'1954 estimate,” $54,403. 

Dr. McGrartru. There is a reason for that, Mr. Chairman. You 
will remember that in February 1951 we had a reorganization in the 
Office of Education and we disbanded the Division of International 
Education, relocating some personnel and some personnel we dropped 
entirely, but most of the personnel were transferred to State and local 
school systems and to the Division of Higher Edue ation, and | think, 
though I do not have that figure before me, if we added up the salaries 
of the persons trs ansferred, it would approxims ite the amount which 
now is shown under “‘International education.” 

It soon became apparent after that reorganization that to break up 
the International Division was a mistake. So, I took steps to recon- 
stitute it and brought into the Office of Education Dr. Oliver ¢ ‘aldwell. 
who is sitting at my left, to manage this Division, and we reassembled 
those people who had been sent into the other Division and they are 
responsible for this figure of $54,000, which I repeat, has not changed 
substantially. 











PERSONNEL PAID WITH OTHER FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. Without objection, I would like to put in the record 
at this point a letter transmitted to me from Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, dated March 12, 1953, 
that deals with the personnel working on the international educational 
exchange program and other programs on a reimbursable basis. It 
shows the number of personnel as being 157 in these programs. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Marcn 12, 1953 
| BUSBEY 
f Representatives, W ashinaton, D. ¢ 

Bussey: While appearing before vour subcommittee on February 

present the opening testimony ins ipport of the 1954 estimates for the 
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rit \gency, | was requested to furnish the committee a description of 





and duties performed by emplovees in the Office of Education paid 
from other than direct appropriations ! understand that the question was raised 
as a result of Commissioner McGrath’s testimony during, the hearings on the 1953 
ppiem ntal reque in which he stated that ‘‘We also have some 200 [people] 
who are working on pro ts that are paid out of other budgets such as the State 
Department.” The fol ing are the programs supported by funds transferred 
to the Office of Ed ation, toeir purposes, objective and the number of personnel 
em] ion February 28, 1953 
forring agency Number of 
Department of Stat personnel 
International educations exchange program és 39 
Technical Cooperation Administration 72 
Clearinghouse progran 1 
Mutual Securitv Agence, 12 
Department of the Army 1 
Federal Secur Agency (allotment : 298 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 4 
Pe i 54 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 





The Office of Education has the operating responsibility for administering a 
4 
t 


imited number of the various educational exchange programs sponsored by the 
! 


Department of State under the Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.) 
the Fulbright Act Public Law 584, 79th Cong. and related legislation. These 

ide the interchange of British and other foreign teachers with American 
teachers, recruiting American teachers and educators for specific positions in 


other countries, programing for and supervision of foreign teachers brought to the 
United States for study and observation, and similar activities related to the 


VISITS ¢ f disting lished educators to tl! is col ntry 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


The Office of Education has the responsibility for developing educational pro- 
grams and policies and for recruiting educational staff for countries participating 
in the point 4 program and for providing professional support for the staff 
recruited to serve overseas by making available the resources of the Washington 
taff. In addition, the Office has the responsibility for arranging and planning 
training and observation programs for teachers and educational leaders from TCA 
countries 

Fifty of the personnel reported represent staff attached to point 4 educational 
missions overseas. 

CLEARINGHOUSE PROGRAM 


By agreement with the Department of State, funds were provided to the Office 
of Education to inaugurate an exchange-of-persons clearinghouse program, in 
cooperation with the Mutual Security Agency and the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, for the purpose of integrating their records with those to be 
developed for the Department of State so that information concerning personnel 
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ntering and leaving the United States under Government-sponsored exchange 
programs may be available as needed. This clearinghouse is essential for the 
establishment of proper controls over the exchange-of-persons program of this 
Government, 

MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY 


At the request of the Mutual Security Agency in connection with programs in 
southeast Asia, the Office of Education (a) performs program review, professional 
backstopping and evaluation of education programs and projects; (6) conducts 
recruitment and candidate evaluation services; and (c) conducts certain operations 
in connection with training of nationals of southeast Asian countries in the United 
States and in other countries. 


RYUKYUAN LEADER PROGRAM 


Responsibility for arranging programs for educational leaders and specialists 
during the periods of their stay in the United States is placed in the Office of 
Education. Funds are transferred by the Department of the Army to provide for 
the services of an interpreter to accompany the Ryukyuan leaders during their 
stay in the United States. 


CIVILIAN EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Under DPA Order 1 and NPA Delegation 14, as amended March 6, 1952, the 
Office of Education acts as claimant for schools, colleges, library and museum 
construction, supplies and equipment, and makes allotments of critical materials 
to support such construction Applications for authority to commence construe- 
tion are submitted by school authorities so that the Office may determine essen- 
tiality of the project, the amount of materials allowable under current conser- 
vation standards, and the amounts which may be allotted within available 
supply, and to negotiate subst itution of noncritical materials. Funds are allotted 
by the Federal Security Agency. 






COLLEGE HOUSING LOAN PROGRAM 


Under the provisions of title IV of the Housing Act of 1950 the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator is authorized to ‘consult with and secure the advice 
and recommendations of the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agenev’ 
in the performance of his functions under that title of making loans to institutions 
of higher learning, both public and private nonprofit, for the construction of 
housing for students and faculties of such institutions. 

We shall be very glad to furnish any additional data desired 

Sincerely yours, 
OvetTa Cute Hossy, Administrator 

Mr. Bussey. Is that figure of 157 correct? 

Dr. CaLpweELu. That is correct. May I comment on that, Vir 
Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir; if you will, please. 

Dr. CaLpwe.iL. That figure is made up as follows: There are nine 
people on that $54,000 basic office ss alary and e xpenses appropri: Lion 
who are not on that list. The balance on that list consists of proris 
who are hired on the basis of transferred funds from MSA, TCA, and 
the Educational Exchange Service in the Department of ion 
There is in addition to that a small provision of, | think, $600 for 
partial administrative expenses in connection with a small program 
which the Department of the Army has asked the Office of Education 
to handle in the Ryukyu Islands, and furthermore, that figure that 
you have includes approximately 50 people overseas. They are not 
people who are on duty in the Office of Education, but they constitute 
the core of an education staff attached to our embassies in the Near 
East, Middle East, and southeast Asia, and they are people, hired at 
the request of TCA, and they are carried on our staff, but, in fact, 
some of them are 10,000 miles away. ‘They are attached to the em- 
bassies, and it is really just a book kee ping deal. 
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Mr. Bussey. But they are under your jurisdiction, are they not? 

Dr. Catpwe tu. They are under our jurisdiction to this extent: 
The funds for their salaries are transferred to the Office of Education 
and leave records and all personnel records are kept in the Office of 
Education and when they want special help to resolve a specific 
problem, they request information from us. We have a vocational 
man who is attached to our mission in Burma, and he wanted help 
in purchasing material, at the expense of the Burmese Government 
and money put up by the Burmese Government, to equip a new 
technical college. We helped him to select the kind of material 
should be sent there. Frankly, I think that under the existing 
system it is extremely difficult to exercise any real administrative 
control, because of the rather complicated channels we have to go 
through. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of the 157 are overseas? 

Miss Scuurr. Fifty of them are overseas. 

Dr. CaLpweLi. Approximately 15 are now being processed to be 
added to that group and some of them are actually on the way at 
this moment. 

SOURCE OF REIMBURSEMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. When the State Department or MSA reimburses you 
for the personnel you have working in your Office are those reim- 
burseme : we | ‘eoplarlw $s yr “aated by the Conecress? 
uursements out of funds reguiariy appropriate yy the oneress { 
What I am getting at, is there any use of counterpart funds in con- 
nection with this personne!’s salaries and expenses? 

Dr. CaLtpwe.u. All of the funds which we handle directly are appro- 
priated by the Congress. However, in the Fulbright program a por- 


tion of the stipend comes out of these counterpart funds which are 


made available bv the Fulbright agreement, but we do not handle, 
directly, anv of the money at all. In the Fulbright program, it is 
difficult to figure out what the percentage is, but »robablv T should 
estimate that not more than 20 percent, and probably a good deal less 
than that, of all of the funds involved in that program are appropriated 
dollars so far as the Office of Education is concerned. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, these agencies reimburse you solely 
out of funds appropriated by the Congress for their agency? 

Dr. CALDWELL. That 1s right. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


had available in 1953, $2,960,000; is that right? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you are asking $3,250,000 for 1954? 

’r. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Which is an increase of about $250,000? 

Dr. McGrarna. The increase is $290,000 over available appropria- 
tions for 1953. 

Mr. Focarry. What is that increase for? 

Dr. McGrartn. For the veterans educational services division, 

Mr. Fogarty. How many positions would that amount to? 

Mr. McKoner. Forty-three positions. 


Mr. Focarry. According to the justifications, Dr. McGrath, you 


Tee 
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Mr. Focarry. That is the same request, or a similar request, that 
was made in connection with the supplemental bill just passed, and 
that request was denied. 

Dr. McGratu. The same program; yes, sir. 


VETERANS EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
REDUCTION IN FORCE AND FURLOUGHS TO AVOID OVEROBLIGATION 


Mr. Focarry. Because the Congress has not seen fit to include 
your request in the supplemental bill, you have already given dismissal 
notices to the 43 persons who have been working in that program? 

Dr. McGraru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. When were they issued? 

Dr. McGraru. I can put the exact date in the record, but it was 
about 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. McKonnz. That is correct. March 4, as I recall. 

Mr. Fogarty. When will they be off the job? 

Mr. McKone. They were off the job Wednesday, but some of them 
have different dates, Mr. Fogarty, because of ve ye preference 
and “bumping” rights that they have, but you could say all of these 
people have been notified in the Veterans Educ alot Service that 
their services in that operation are discontinued. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have also given reduction-in-force notices to 
28 additional personnel in the Office of Education? 

Mr. McKons. Yes, sir. 

Ir. Fogarry. Which makes about a 25 percent cut in your agency? 

Dr. McGrartu. We are going to have to give some more, or fur- 
lough them, and the total, then, will be approximately one-fourth of 
the force in the Office. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean by a “‘furlough’’? 

Dr. McGraru. Well, that would be leave without pay for a period 
long enough to make up the deficit which we have incurred. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many people will be affected by that? 

Dr. McGratu. We will have to give a furlough to everyone in the 
office for 2 weeks. 

Mr. MckKone. That is 10 workdays, which runs 2 weeks and those 
furloughs would be across-the-board and include all of us. 

Mr. Focarry. Does that include you, Dr. McGrath? 

Dr. McGrarta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You are going to lose 2 weeks’ pay between now and 
July 1 because of this action? 

Dr. McGratu. I am told so, yes, sir. Mr. McKone figured it 
out and I am included. 

Mr. McKone. We included the salary of the Commissioner; yes, sir 

Mr. Foacarry. Is that a common thing in the Federal Government? 

Mr. McKonr. Most unusual. 


ACTION BY BUDGET BUREAI 


Mr. Foaarry. Since the Congress has taken this action, apparently 
the new Director of the Budget has disagreed with the action of 
Congress and has notified, by letter, the chairman of the Appropria 
tions Committee in the Senate that $215,000 is needed to run this 
program? 
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Dr. McGrartu. That is right. The timing was not exactly right. 
The letter was in the process of being written while the Senate was 
in session that afternoon and it was delivered a half hour too late to 
be effective. 

Mr. Focartry. The fact is that he has requested it? 

Dr. McGrartu. He had endorsed it. 

Mr. Focartry. He has endorsed this amount of $215,000? 

Dr. McGraru. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What is going to happen to this program? 

Dr. McGrarn. It will affect all functions served by the Office. 
The Commissioner was instructed to prepare reports on accredited 
associations of various kinds and we will probably carry on that 
activity or attempt to absorb it in the Division of Higher Education 
where we have had men working on accredited problems. The other 
activity, of course, is far beyond the resources of the Office of Educa- 
tion to absorb, and it will simply stop. We were instructed by Mrs. 
Hobby, the Administrator, to discontinue activities, as far as the law 
permitted, and so we gave these notices. 

Mr. Focartry. What was that other activity? 

Dr. McGrarn. It was the work which we were doing with the 
various State approving agencies and with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in setting up appropriate procedures for insuring that only edu- 
cational institutions and programs that are satisfactory would be 
offering instruction to veterans. 

You may remember, Mr. Fogarty, the Teague committee’s report, 
which pointed out literally hundreds of millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money was wasted because fly-by-night, as they were called, 
educational programs and institutions were offering instruction to 
veterans of an inferior sort; and, of course, it should be pointed out 
that the veterans themselves suffered because they did not get the 
kind of education they should have. 

The pare of Public Law 550, as you will remember, was to 
protect the Federal Government against that kind of thing and the 
misuse of funds and to protect the veteran against faulty education. 
So, we went into this program in good faith, under instructions from 
the Bureau of the Budget, following the usual Government procedure 
under deficit spending, and we set up the staff to carry on these 
activities, which we did until about 2 weeks ago. 

The States were gratified by this change in policy, because the ear- 
lier arrangement under Public Law 346 had not been satisfactory, 
and we had the full endorsement of the State approving agencies in 
setting up this program. It was just getting under way when it had 
to be stopped. 

Mr. Focgarry. Has the Veterans’ Administration any author- 
ity now to do the same work that you had been doing? 

Dr. McGrarn. That would be a matter for a legal decision, I 
would think; but the law reads that the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall utilize the Office of Education in these activities. I 
should be pointed out that if the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
carries on the activities he will have to have the same kind of people 
to do the job, if it is to be done right. 

Mr. Fogarty. He is not going to be able to use your facilities, 
is he, after next week? 
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Dr. McGraru. No, sir. He is not using them now. The activi 
ties have ceased. 

Mr. Foaarry. So, what is he going to do? 

Dr. McGrarn. I am sure that I do not know. The problem in 
our office in this connection is bad enough to occupy my mind, Mr. 
Fogarty. I do not know what the Administrator is going to do. 


POSSIBILITY OF TRANSFERRING FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. Have you considered using some of the unused 
funds in the vocational-educational program by means of a transfe1 
How can that be accomplished? 

Mr. StreruHens. Only by appropriation language 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, it has to be taken care of in a supple- 
mental bill? 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes, sir. There would be no authority in the law 
to use any of those funds without specific language. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not have that authority under this act 

Dr. McGrarn,. No, sir 

Mr. Focarry. There is no authority at all to transfer funds from 
one appropriation to another? 

Mr. SrepHens. None whatever 

Focarty. Some appropriation bils carry that authority 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. We had something like that on public 
health on the e omanemione dl officers, but we hs ave no transfer provision 
either in our basic legislation or in appropriation language. 

Mr. Fogarty. T ie $3,250,000 which you are requesting now is jus 
for salaries and expenses? 


Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir 


TOTAL APPROPRIATION ADMINISTERED BY OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Fogarty. What is the total appropriation which you admin- 
ister? 

Dr. McGrarna. I will have to supply that for the record. We 
administer these school-system programs and vocational-education 
programs, which run to something like $25 million, and the school 
system is $425 million. 

Mr. Focartry. Would you put in the record the total amount that 
you administer under this program in the Office of Education? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir; we will supply that. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

The total amount administered at present is $271,792,596, including transferred 
funds. This does not include the pending supplemental appropriation of 
$20,500,000 for ‘‘Payments to school districts,’’ nor unexpended balances of 
prior-year appropriat ions, 


ACTION ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF HARDY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Focarry. When you were before the committee a year ago, 
we questioned you on the report of the Hardy committee, which was 
referred to earlier today. 

As I remember it, the Hardy committee made 5 or 6 recommenda- 
tions to the Office of Education regarding the handling of your 
vocational-educational programs. 





Dr. McGrata. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarty. One of the recommendations, as I remember it, was 
to get into the States more often than you have in the past to chec! 
these programs? 

Dr. McGraru, That is right 

Mr. Fogarty. Is it possible now under the appropriation to get int 
every State once a year and check every one of the 4 or 5 programs? 

Dr. McGratn. Would it be possible in 1954 under this budget’ 

Ir. Fogarty. Yes. 
—_ Srropet. Yes. We are asking for the same budget in 19! pias as 
» had for fiscal 1953, ue we expect to complete a program review 
each State and in the Territories. 

Mr. Focarry. In all of the 4 or 5 programs? 

Dr. Srropeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. In the past, as I remember it, you only went into a 
State every 3 or 4 years on some programs? 

Dr. Srropet. That is true. I checked on that before the hearing 
today and found that from 1947 to 1950 some States were never visited 
by agricultural specialists 

Mr. Fogarty. In the survey that you made of these State pro- 
grams did anything show up which was out of line in any State? 

Dr. Srrosen. No, sir; and I think we need to recognize that every 
State was visited. In the program reviews this year, we are following 
up recommendations and suggestions made a year ago, and we are not 
finding any major irregularities. 

Mr. Focarry. There were 5 or 6 recommendations by the so-called 
Hardy committee. Have all of those recommendaticns been followed 
through by your Department? 

Dr. McGratu. We are working on them now and Dr. Strobel can 
tell you what has been accomplished. 

Dr. Srronev. There were six recommendations, and I am happy to 
report to this committee that we have minimized or eliminated the 
situations referred to by the Hardy committee to the extent that we 
control the factors 

If you would like, I can analyze each one and review action we have 
taken. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you have met the requirements of the 
Hardy committee report? 

Dr. Strospec. I do. 

Mr. Fogarty. From now on you expect to review each program 

least once a year in every State? 

Dr. Strropey. We are asking for funds to permit us to conduct a 
program review in each State. We base the request on the provision 
within the act that places responsibility on the Office of Education for 
determining whether the States are using, or are prepared to use, the 
funds allotted to them. There are at least two ways that this can be 
accomplished: One is through a reporting system, but I would like to 
suggest to you that the content of the annual reports prepared by the 
States and submitted to the Office have been reduced to the point 
where they do not provide the data needed to qualify the States for 
funds. 

If we are to be concerned with only the compliance provisions, 
perhaps a suitable report could be developed, but we are concerned 
with offering professional assistance to aid the States in the develop- 
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ment of their program, which must be done by competent people, 
working in cooperation with State authorities. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where in your justifications is that program review 
discussed ? 

Dr. Srrospe.. In ‘Personal services and travel.’ 

Mr. Fogarty. In “Development of vocational education 

Dr. SrrosBev. Yes, sir. 

Focarty. It is in that activity and involves 66 positions? 

Dr. Srropei. Yes, sir. There is a breakdown on page 16. 

Mr. Focarty. Does that include auditors? 

Dr. Srrope.. Not fiscal auditors. Fiscal audits are conducted by 
the Federal Security Agency auditors. 

Mr. Focarry. Those were taken out of your Department a few 
years ago and the Auditing Division was established in the Federal 
Security Agency for all activities under the Agency? 

Dr. Srrope.. That is right. 


9 


FISCAL AUDITS 


. Foaartry. That was a recommendation of the Hardy com- 
vila e, was it not, that these grants should be audited? 

Dr. Srropet. They are being audited by the Federal Security 
Agency auditors and have been since 1946. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are the auditors able to keep up with your reviews? 

Dr. Strrospet. The data from the States, submitted to us in the 
annual reports is received during cet and November. We 
use the information in our program reviews, and the fiscal auditors 
need it for their audits. However, we do not work in teams. The 
fiscal auditors have informed us that they will have the audits com- 
pleted by the end of the year. 

The recommendations of the Hardy committee have been followed. 
We receive copies of the fiscal audits, review them, conduct follow- 
ups, and hold joint meetings with the fiscal auditors so that we can 
eliminate anything that requires joint action. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. Focarty. Have you an appropriation request for the problem 
of the education of children of migratory workers? 

Dr. McGratu. No; we have not. 

Mr. Focarry. Has that problem diminished, in your opinion? 

Dr. McGrartu. Not in the slightest. It is intensified and, be- 
cause of meetings we held a year ago in four regions of the United 
States, there is much more interest in the problem, but it still exists. 
These children are not getting an education to become sound Ameri- 
can citizens. Illiteracy is higher in that group than in any group in 
the United States and, strangely enough, the children have less 
education than their parents, because they move more than the 
parents used to move. I think it is a very serious problem, and I 
made certain recommendations to take care of it. 
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FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Focartry. Did you make a request, or did the Office of Edu 
cation make a request, of the Bureau of the Budget this year for funds 
to enable you to deal with this problem? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes. We made a very substantial request. 

Miss Scuuttr. We requested $272,000 for fiseal 1954. 

Mr. Focartry. What did you request a year ago? 

Dr. McGratnu. $181,000 

Mr. Focartry. That was what the Budget Bureau allowed. Is 
that what you requested? 


Dr. McGratn. Yes 
CONGRESSIONAT ACTION FOR 1953 


Mr. Focarry. They gave you what you requested, and this com- 
mittee did not go along with it on the basis, I believe, that while we 
recognized it was a real problem, because of the financial condition of 
the country at the time we did not think we could start a new pro- 
gram. It was a new program advocated last vear? 

Dr. McGratu. That ts correct. 

Mr. Focarry. So the Budget Bureau did not allow anything for it 
this year? 

Dr. McGraru. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. But the problem is still with us? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And apparently it will be for some time? 


NATURE OF PROBLEM 


Dr. McGraru. It is indeed, and it is a problem the States are not 
able to take care of, because it is not a State problem; it is an inter- 
state problem. These children move around so much that they do not 
stay in a community long enough to get an education in the normal 
processes. We were trying to develop a procedure, in cooperation 
with the States, by which these children could be educated as has been 
done in other countries. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Focarry. As to the question of the educational programs that 
are being televised today, such televising is going to be a big field in the 
near future, is it not, as far as the Office of Education is concerned? 

Dr. McGrartu. I am confident it will be. 

Mr. Focarty. The Federal Communications Commission has allo- 
cated some channels for education alone, and some States have made 
requests for channels for the purpose of education alone. 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes. The Federal Communications Commission 
has allotted 242 channels solely for the purposes of. education, and ] 
can supply the number that have been taken up. These channels are 
being taken up. It would be a great misfortune, I think, if they should 
be lost to education because, as I said a moment ago, I think television 
has a great potential in making education real and meaningful in a 
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vay that words cannot. I do not want to deprecate words, but this is 
a great device, and | predict it will be very widely used in a few years 

What needs to be done now is first to take up these channels. And 
I think the Office of Education should have funds to bring experts into 
the office to show how television can be adapted to classrooms. 

Mr. Focarry. If that is to be done on any scale in the country, the 
only place people would come for advice and leadership in that field 
would be to your Department? 

Dr. McGraru. I do not know if we would be the only one, but we 
ire already getting many requests for service of this kind, and we have 
a limited staff to work in this field. 

Mr. Focarry. I know I have heard many parents say that tele- 
vision has helped the diction and vocabulary of the 3 to 6 and 7 year 
old children, and of course that was accomplished with no supervision 
at all, with the children just sitting there looking at the screen and 
hearing the words, so it seems to me it has great possibilities. 

Dr. McGrarn. It does. Take instruction in the medical schools. 
They can foe us the camera on an operation done by a skillful surgeon, 
and can ‘‘can’’ it up and show it in any school in the coun®”%y. The 
eledbilitiee are greater than anything we have had in a long time. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


EFFECT OF FAILURE TO PROVIDE SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS, 1953 


Mr. Fernanprz. What would be the effect of the failure of Congress 
to appropriate for the GI program for 1953 on your total program for 


1954? 

Dr. McGratu. Well, of course, it will depend somewhat on what 
is appropriated for 1954, but specifically the people who are now 
being discharged will not come gack, in the main, even though we 
would have the money on July 1. They are educators, and they 
will get. jobs in educational institutions. 

I think it was wise to put the educational program of the Veterans’ 
Administration in the Office of Education, and that was endorsed by 
every educational organization in the country. To take it out now, 
I think, is a great mistake, but that is not what I am now concerned 
about. I am concerned about the disastrous effect these RIF’s are 
having on the morale of the people in the Office of Education. The 
effect in 1954 is going to be severe even if Congress should appro- 
priate the full amount we are asking for, because it takes time to 
recruit a staff. 

I would like to put in the record, and I think Mr. Fogarty will 
agree with me, that in the last 4 years the Office of Education has 
operated on quite an economical basis. We have had no increased 
appropriations except for additional activities. We have made more 
economical use of the staff and have rendered greater services than 
before with the same amount of money. And ‘T am very unhappy 
that this good work we have done is now being in part destroyed by 
this action. It is not my decision, of course; it is the Congress’ deci- 
sion; but I cannot help feeling, as the person who has headed this 
program, distressed about having it broken up this way. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In my State everybody was very happy about 
this program. Those things that had been giving the program a 
terrific black eye are not happening any more. I am sorry Congress 
is virtually abandoning this program by failing to appropriate the 
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necessary funds. It was a blow to GIs who are entitled to protection. 
I am beginning to receive protests about it, and I was wondering if 
we could remedy the situation if we had a charge of heart between now 
and the Ist of July. 


COMPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FEDERAL RADIO EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


I have the Catalog of Radio Recordings, referred to by the chair- 
man, and I notice in the list of executive committee members of the 
Federal Radio Education Committee the name of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, director, department of education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. Can you tell us more about him? 

Dr. McGrartu. He is also head of the Catholic Educational 
Association of the United States, and is on this Committee more be- 
cause of his interest in education than because of the Catholic welfare 
organization which he heads. He occupies two positions in that 
organization. He is on there because he is a competent educator, and 
also because the United States Office of Education serves all the peorle 
in the United States, including the Catholic schools, and usually 
when we have a large committee like that we appoint a broadly 
representative group of persons. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Can you tell us a little more about Justin Miller? 

Dr. McGrarn. Is he still on the Committee? 

Mr. Fernanpez. He is on this list. 

Dr. McGrartu. He is a very distinguished jurist who has been a 
teacher in three or four of the best known law schools in the United 
States and now has a position as President of the National Association 
of Broadcasters. His interest, of course, is apparent in that associa- 
tion. We put him on there to assist us in our program. 

Mr. Frernanpxz. How is this committee selected? Who selects 
the members? 

Dr. McGrarn. I am not sure I can answer that. This committee 
antedates my time. I would expect, however, the Commissioner of 
Education appointed them. 

Dr. Resp. The committee was appointed by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in 1935 with quasi-governmental status to 
study ways and means of bringing about better relationship between 
commercial radio broadcasters and the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Commissioner of Education was named chair- 
man. 

Mr. Furnanpez. And he is still chairman? 

Dr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Frrnanpez. Are the individual members of the committee 
familiar with the sereening of all these recordings? 

Dr. McGrarna. I hardly think so. They would see this list, but 
whether they would go over the various items prior to publication, 
I will have to put that in the record. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The list is not very long. I was a little worried 
about what sort of thing this was. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it 
would be permissible to put this list in the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The list of members is as follows:) 
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EXxEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL Rapio EpuUcATION 
CoMMITTEE 

Earl James McGrath, Commissioner of Education, chairman 

Edwin H. Armstrong, FM inventor and professor of electrical engineering, 
Columbia University 

Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio, Office of Education, representing the Asso- 
ciation for Education by Radio 

William C. Eddy, president, Television Associates 

John Elmer, president, Baltimore Broadcasting Corp. 

Sterling W. Fisher, manager public affairs and education department, National 
sroadcasting Co 

Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, National Education Association 

Clyde Hissong, State superintendent of public instruction (Ohio) representing 
National Council of Chief State School Officers 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director, department of education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Robert B. Hudson, director of education, Columbia Broadcasting System 

Dorothy Kemble, director of continuity acceptance, Mutual Broadcasting System 

Harold B. McCarty, director, station WHA, University of Wisconsin, representing 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters 

Bruce E. Mahan, dean of extension, State University of Iowa, representing 
National University Extension Association 

Justin Miller, president, National Association of Broadcasters 

Robert Saudek, vice president in charge of public affairs, American Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

Mrs. Nathan Straus, director of educational programs, station WMCA, New 
York City 

Levering Tyson, president, Muhlenberg College 

Hon. Paul A. Walker, Vice Chairman, Federal Communications Commission 


RADIO RECORDINGS DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Mr. Frernanpez. The chairman also inquired about recordings 
about UNESCO and the United Nations. Will you look in this book 
and tell us where those recordings are listed? 

Dr. Rerep. Mr. Chairman, we have made a report to the Com- 
missioner on this particular activity, and, under date of December 2, 
1952, the Commissioner ordered an orderly liquidation of the Radio 
Recordings Distribution Service as soon as possible, and we are in 
the process now of liquidating the Service. 

Mr. FernanpEz. You mean we will not have advantage of this 
Service any more? I tnink it is a splendid Service. 

Dr. Reep. The Radio Recordings Distribution Service in the 
Office of Education began in 1938 under a grant from Carnegie 
Foundation. Carnegie Foundation requested that a study be made 
of the utilization of radio recordings by classroom teachers. At that 
time there were very few available. 

At that partic ‘ular time Congress had not appropriated any money 
for this Service in the Office, and the unit was set up under this Federal 
Radio Education Committee. The proposed original grant was 
$10,000 from Carnegie Foundation Corp. It was carefully examined 
and finally accepted, to be used as a revolving fund in the Office and 
to make recorded copies of selected programs to be furnished at cost 
to the schools. 

The results were encouraging, and this committee added new pro- 
grams for sales distribution. The entire-expense of the processing was 
met from the original grant, and the receipts were returned to the 
revolving fund. 
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At the outbreak of the war there was a growing demand for record- 
ings for school use, and also various agencies wanted recordings having 
to do with wartime problems. This committee was recognized as the 
channel for distribution, and the Office was asked to distribute a 
number of these recordings. 

In later \ is more recording services became available, it was 
felt that the purpose of the original experiment had been carried out. 
At the present time the library of recordings numbers about 450 in the 
Offic Ay rv few are still sold, and the receipts are returned 
to this revolving fund. Lately a majority of the recordings have been 
made available on loan for 2 weeks. The borrower returns them 
postpaid 

It seemed to us that there was no longer a need for this Service to 
continue, because we have now in the States between 20 and 25 
centers or depositories for films and recordings and so on. So we are 
encouraging these centers to take over the distribution of these pro- 
grams at the State and local level. 

We simply do not have the money in the Office to continue with the 
Service. Our revolving fund is about depleted. 

Mr. Frernanpez. In addition to the schools, are they not also 
available, at a reasonable cost, to service clubs, to one of which I 
belong? 

Dr. McGrarnu. I do not want it understood that the unit dealing 
with radio and television is no longer needed. We feel there should 
be greater activity in that field. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Who will screen the recordings in the States? 

Dr. Reep. That will be up to the State depository. 


RECORDINGS ON UNITED NATIONS AND RELATED AGENCIES 


Mr. Fernanpez. Have you found in the catalog the recordings I 
inquired about? 

Mr. Littywuairre. Under “International relations,’ G—-100, No 
Other Road, described as: 


The recorded BBC broadeast of September 5, 1948, presented as a prelude to 
the Third General Assembly of the United Nations in Paris. Details the progress 
achieved by the U. N., not only in the political sphere, but also in the economic 
and social field. Illustrations of the work of some of the special U. N. agencies 
are included. A compelling presentation especially for a United Nations Day 
program. 

The next one, G-101, A Year To Remember, is described as “A 
dramatic review of significant U. N. accomplishments for the year 
1948.”’ 

The next one, G—-102, Memo From Lake Success, is from the weekly 
U. N. series. 

I just ran onto those. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Which one is UNESCO? 

Mr. Littywuite. I have seen none on UNESCO. There are some 
on UNRRA. 

Dr. McGratnu. The only thing listed in the index is UNRRA. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes; I did find one or two on UNRRA. 

Mr. Lititywarre. I went over it hurriedly and found nothing on 
UNESCO. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I went over it quite a while, while the examination 
was going on, and I could not find it, but I was curious about it. 
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[ did find a couple about UNRRA. And I found one about a United 
Nations conference at Hot Springs. If the chairman will bear with 
me I will find it again. 

Mr. Bussey. That was the food conference at Hot Springs. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I will have to admit my ignorance, that I do not 
know what UNESCO is. 

Dr. McGratu. UNESCO is the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific,.and Cultural Organization, and it is concerned, as the 
name implies, with the interchange of knowledge and experience in 
those fields among the sixty-odd nations that constitute the UNESCO 
membership. 

















CATALOG OF RADIO RECORDINGS 













Mr. FerNanpez. On this page where four recordings of the Depart- 
ment of State are described, including the one about the conference 
at Hot Springs, the introduction says: 







This is a series of four programs prepared by the Department of State. The 
series depicts the role of the Department of State in carrying into effect the 
Nation’s diplomacy as determined and expressed by the Congress and President 
of the United States. Programs include such spokesmen as former Secretary 
Cordell Hull, Under Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State Breckenridge Long, G. Howland Shaw, Dean Acheson, and 
Adolph A. Berle; Ambassador James G. Winant and other officers occupying 
important positions in the Department at the time of the broadcasts. 


All of it sounds very interesting, and I should think very informa- 
tive. I have been trying to find something to criticize here. I can- 
not find it. But, Mr. Chairman, I think in view of the questioning 
that has preceded mine, we ought to put this index in the record. 
It is not very long. 

Mr. Bussey. | have no objection to putting it in the record, 
Without objection it will go in at this point. 

(The index referred to follows: ) 























A 





Adamic, Louis—I’m AN AMERICAN 

Add, Subtract—Midnight—Tur American Rep Cross 
ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

Aid to Europe’s Farmers—Stories or UNRRA Reiger OPERATIONS 
Ain TRANSPORTATION 

Air Transportation, Research Engineering—Arr TRANSPORTATION 
Air Transportation, The Age of Flight—Arr TRANSPORTATION 

Air Transportation, The World and You—Atr TRANSPORTATION 
Aircraft Developments, Some Interesting—Atr TRANSPORTATION 
Airports and Airways—Atr TRANSPORTATION 

All in a Day’s Work—Wor.tp SERVICE 

Amber and Amperes (Parts 1 and 2)—ApvVENTURES IN RESEARCH 
America’s Vanishing Soils—Tuis LAND We Drrenp 

American Design—TREASURY STAR PARADE 

AMERICAN Rep Cross, (THE) 

AMERICANS ALL——IMMIGRANTS ALL 

Another Man’s Shoes—Wor.tp SERVICE 

Arts and Crafts—AMERICANS ALL—IMMIGRANTS ALL 

Athenian Disaster, (The) —Ta.es or THE ForEIGN Service (Part 2) 
Attack by Fire—ApVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

Aunt Milly and the Family Skeleton—For Tuese We Speak 


B 































BaLLap Hunter, (The) 
Battle of Ward Twelve, (The)—Cominc HomE 
Beaver, (The)—Tuis Lanp We DeErenp 
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Bemelmans, Ludwig—I’m AN AMERICAN 
Bixby’s Letter, Mrs.—Treasury Star PARADE 
Blues and Hollers—Tue BaLtutap HuNTER 

3011 Weevil—Tue BaLtutap HuNTER 
Bombs—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

Boy from Nebraska, (The)—-Cominac Home 
3rown’s Body, John 

BUILDING THE PEACE 


C 
‘apra, Frank—I’m AN AMERICAN 

‘areer Diplomat—Ta.es or THE ForEIGN SERVICE (Part 2) 
Yarlson, Dr. A. J.—I’m AN AMERICAN 

‘ase of Cynthia Edwards, (The)—For Turse We Speak 
‘heyenne—Tue BaLLtap HUNTER 

‘hiang Kai-Shek’s Address before Congress, Madame 

‘hild Is the Father of the Man, (The)—Tur Trento Man 
‘hildren, Tomorrow Is Yours!—TreEeasury Star PARADE 
hina Convoy W ORLD SERVICE 

‘hina’s Contribution to the West—Pror.Le or CHINA 

‘hinese Humor—PrEopPLe or CHINA 

‘hisholm Trail—Tue BaLttap HuNTER 

‘itizen Tom Paine—TREASURY STAR PARADE 

‘lerks—TALES OF THE FOREIGN SERvIcE (Part 2) 

‘losing Frontiers—-AMERICANS ALL—IMMIGRANTS ALL 

‘omMING Homi 

‘ontrasts (The Turis Is Pusertro Rico 

‘ontributions in Industry—Americans ALL—IMMIGRANTs ALL 
ontributions in Sciene AMERICANS ALL—IMMIGRANTS ALL 
‘ontributions to Education—FREEDOM’s PEOPLE 
‘ontributions to Industry—FReepom’s PEoPrLe 

sontributions to Military Service—FrREEDOmM’s PEOPLE 
Yontributions to Music—FrReepom’s PEOPLE 

‘ontributions to Science and Discovery—FREEDOmM’s PEOPLE 
sontributions to Sports—FrerEpow’s PEOPLE 

‘ontributions to the Arts—FreEpom’s PEOPLE 

‘ontributions to the Theater—Freepom’s PEOPLE 

ooneration Between the Legislative and Executive Branches—StTate Departr- 
MENT SPEAKS 

‘rashing Timber—BrtLu Scort Forest RANGER (Part 1) 
ustoms, (The Tus Is Puerto Rico 


D 


Day at the Dentist (A HEALTH FOR AMERICA 

DDT Miracle Insecticide—FarmM ScIENCE SERVES THE NATION 

Dead Reckoning Navigation—Arr TRANSPORTATION 

Dealth and Rebirth of an American Embassy (The)—Ta.es or THE ForREIGN 
SERVIC! 

Decline of Our Fisheries—Lire ror WILDLIFE 

Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Maryland—Tuis Is History 

Democracy at Work on the Land—Tuais Lanp We DeFrenp 

Description of the Structure and Administration—Statse DeparTMENT SPHAKS 

Design for Substitutes—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

Devil and Daniel Webster, (The TREASURY STAR PARADE 

Diary of a Red Army Woman— TREASURY STAR PARADE 

Discussion of Certain Post-War Problems—StTatre DEPARTMENT SPEAKS 

Doctor Troubleshooter—Tue Trento Man 

Domestic Measures and Measuring Devices—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

DP’s Return Home, (The)—Srortes or UNRRA Rewer OPERATIONS 

Dust Storms—Tutis Lanp We Derenp 


E 
Eagles Brood (The) 
Finstein, Dr. Albert—I’m AN AMERICAN 
Electric Smoke Eater—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 
Electronics (Part 1)—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 





lectronics—Practical Uses—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

lihu Root, Secretary of State—TaLEs OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE (Part 3) 
Empty Sleeve, (The)—Comina Home 

ingineering for Victory —ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

Eyes for the Little Worlds—ApvEeNTUREs IN RESEARCH 


} 
t 


F 


Faeci, Ugo J.—(See Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D.) 

ARM SCIENCE SERVES THE NATION 

ighting Chinese, (The)—PropLE or CHINA 

igs from Thistles—Tue Trento Man 
Flash Flood in Devil’s Run—Br.u Scotrr___. Forrest RANGER (Part 2) 
loods—Tuis LAND We DrEFEND 
For THEesse We SPEAK 
Forest Aflame—BiLu Scorr_.... Forest RANGER (Part 1) 
Forgotten Children—For Tuese We SpreEAK 

orty Centuries of Chinese History—ProrLe or CHINA 

REEDOM’S PEOPLE 

rench-Speaking Peoples and Netherlanders in the United States—AmericaNs 

ALL-IMMIGRANTsS ALL 

riends of Wildlife—Lire ror WILDLIFE 

urs for America—Lire FoR WILDLIFE 

‘uture Power Opportunities (Parts 1 and 2)—ApvENTURES IN RESEARCH 
uture Power Sources (Parts 1 and 2)—ApDVENTURES IN RESEARCH 


G 


rermans in the United States—AMERICANS ALL-IMMIGRANTS ALL 
rovernment in Limbo—TaALges oF THE FOREIGN SERVICE (Part 3 
rrand Finale—AMERICANS ALL—IMMIGRANTs ALL 
rreat-Grandfather of Liberty—TrREAsuRY STAR PARADE 
iripsholm, (The)—Ta Les or THE FoREIGN SERvIcE (Part 3) 


H 


Hats Off to Sarge—For Tuest We Speak 

Havens of Refuge—Lire ror WILDLIFE 

HEALTH FOR AMERICA 

Heart-beat—Wor.Lp SERVICE 

[eLep YOURSELF TO HEALTH 

Heritage of the Soil (Parts 1 and 2)—ApvENTURES IN RESEARCH 

How Science Has Improved the Sugar Beet—Farm ScieNcE SERVES THE NATION 
Hunters into the Unknown—LiFre FoR WILDLIFE 


I 

I Speak for Democracy (1948) 
I Speak for Democracy (1949) 
I’m AN AMERICAN 
In Which We Serve—TreEAsuRY STAR PARADE 
Industrial City, (The)—AmericaNns ALL-IMMIGRANTs ALL 
INTRODUCING THE PropLEs OF ASIA AND THE Far East 
Introduction—PEoPLE oF CHINA 
Introduction: Outstanding Developments in Foreign Affairs—Stare DEPARTMENT 

SPEAKS 
Irish in the United States—AmpricaNs ALL-IMMIGRANTS ALL 
Island, (The)—Tuts Is Pugerro Rico 
Islands of Home— TALEs OF THE FOREIGN SERvICcE (Part 1) 
Italians in the United States—AMERICANS ALL-IMMIGRANTS ALL 


J 


Jews in the United States—AmeErRIcANS ALL-IMMIGRANTS ALL 
Joe Chandler Gets a Lift— For Tueset We Speak 

John Brown’s Body 

Jordan and Jubilee— Tue BALLAD HuNTER 





Killing the Killers—HeLpe Yourse.r To HEALIH 
Kingdon, Dr. Frank—I’m AN AMERICAN 

Kopec’s Dilemma, (The)— For TuHese We Speak 
Knudsen, William—I’m AN AMERICAN 


L 


Laboratory Detectives— ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

Lady and the Lawmakers, (The) —Tue TentH Man 

Land, (The Tuis Is Puerto Rico 

Ledford and His Friends—Tuis Is History 

Lire FoR WILDLIFE 

Life in China Today— Pror.e or CHINA 

Light on the Great Darkness—HELP YourseELF TO HEALTH 
Listen and Live (Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4)—Tuer American Rep Cross 
Little Songs about UN 

Long Live Wildlife— Lire ror WILDLIFE 

Long Way Home, (The)—Comina HomsE 

Lost Father, (A)—Wor.Lp SERVICE 

Lost in the Forest— Britt Scorr * * * Forest RANGER (Part 1) 
Love Without Words—Tue TEentTH Man 


M 


Machines That Talk—ApvENTURES IN RESEARCH 

MacLeish, Archibald I’m AN AMERICAN 

Madam Chiang Kai-Shek’s Address Before Congress 

Main Street and Dumbarton Oaks—BvuILDING THE PEACE 

Making of an Ambassador, (The)—Ta.ss or THE FoREIGN Service (Part 1) 
Man and the Buffalo— Lire ror WILDLIFE 

Man in the Garbage Can, (The) 

Man Is a Giant 

Man Without a Country, (The)— Treasury Star PARADE 

Mann, Dr. Thomas— I’m AN AMERICAN 

Marriage in Distress 

Meiklejohn, Dr. Alexander— I’m AN AMERICAN 

Memo from Lake Success 

Men of Tomorrow— HEALTH FOR AMERICA 

Meteorology and Flight Planning—Arrk TRANSPORTATION 

Meteorology Measuring Instruments and Terms—At1r TRANSPORTATION 
MoHy Pitcher, Soldier-—Trerasury Star ParRapDE 

Moon Is Down, (The)—TrREAsuRY StTarR PARADE 

More Forage for the Dairy Cow—Farm Science SERVES THE NATION 
Mormons, (The Tuis LAND We DEFEND 

Mother Earth 

Mountain Festival—Tuis Is History 

Muni, Paul—I’m AN AMERICAN 

Murder of Lidice, (The TREASURY STAR PARADE 

Music or INDIA 

Mvsteries of Migration—Lire ror WILDLIFE 


N 


Navigation, Dead Reckoning—Ar1r TRANSPORTATION 

Nazimova, Alla—I’m AN AMERICAN 

Near Eastern Peoples in the United States—AmeEricans ALL-IMMIGRANTS ALL 
Negro in the United States, (The AMERICANS ALL-IMMIGRANTS ALL 

New Age of Wood (Parts 1 and 2 ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

New England Town, (A AMERICANS ALL-IMMIGRANTS ALL 

Newkirk, Gisella See Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D.) 

No Other Road 

Non-Career Diplomat—Tates or THE ForeEIGN Service (Part 2) 











Okie Festival—Tuis Is History 
Old Folks at Home, (The)—Tue Trento Man 

Old MacDonald Had Some Woods—BI.u Scorr.... Forest RANGER (Part 2) 
On Wings of Clay—Tue Trento Man 

One Nation, Indivisible—I'm AN AMERICAN 

Orientals in the United States—AmericaNns ALL-IMMIGRANTS ALL 

Other Groups—AMERICANS ALL-IMMIGRANTS ALL 

Ought to Be a law—Hetp Yoursetr to HEALTH 

Our English Heritage—Americans ALL—-IMMIGRANTS ALL 

Our Friend, the Weatherman—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

Our Good Neighbors in Latin America—BuILpDING THE PEACE 

Our Hispanic Heritage—Americans ALL-IMMIGRANTS ALL 

Our Town Is Your Town—HeE.tpP YourseELF TO HEALTH 

Out of Sight, Out of Mind—Tue Trento Man 

Out of the Shadow—Tue Trento Man 


















P 






Paine, Citizen Tom—TreasurRY STAR PARADE 
Paris Incident—Treasury Star PARADE 
Past, Present and Future—Tuis Is Purerto Rico 

Patri, Angelo—I’m AN AMERICAN 

Pecora, Judge Ferdinand—I’m AN AMERICAN 

Penicillin—Life Saving Drug—Farm Science SERVES THE NATION 
Pennsylvania Dutch—Tuis Lanp We Derrenp 

People, (The)—Tuis Is Purrtro Rico — 

PEOPLE OF CHINA 

People of China, (The)—IntTRopucrNG THE PEOPLES oF ASIA AND THE Far East 
People of India, (The)—INrTRopUcING THE PEOPLES OF ASIA AND THE Far 













EAST 

People of Japan, (The)—INTRopuUCING THE PEOPLES oF ASIA AND THE Far 
East 

People of Korea, (The)—Intropucina THE PrEorpLes or ASIA AND THE Far 
EAST 





People of the Netherlands East Indies, (The)—INnrTrRopucING THE PEOPLES OF 
AsIA AND THE Far East 

People of the Philippines, (The)—-Intropuctna THE PEopLes or ASIA AND THE 
Far East 

People of Puerto Rico, (The)—Tuts 1s Purrtro Rico 

People of Russia, (The)—INTRopucING THE PEoPLEs OF ASIA AND THE Far East 

Peovle of Thailand, (The)-—INrRopUCING THE PEOPLEs OF ASIA AND THE Far East 

Pitcher, Molly—Soldier—TreEasuryY Star ParapDE 

Plastic Developments—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

Platform for Democracy 

P. Q. Gets Another Chance—For TuHese WE Speak 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s War Messages to Congress 

Production Miracles—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

Punishment Without Crime—TuHre Trento Man 
























Radar Contact with the Moon 

Radio Direction Finding—A1r TRANSPORTATION 

Railroad Songs—Tue BaLtLtap HuNnTER 

Ready Are the Roots—BiLu Scorr Forest RANGER (Part 2) 

Report Card 

Return of Danny O’Brien, (The)—Comina Homes 

Rock Island Line—Tuer BAaLtLap HUNTER 

toosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D., with Gisella Newkirk and Ugo J. Faeci—I’m An 
A MERICAN 

Roosevelt’s War Messages to Congress, President Franklin Delano 

Root, Elihu, Secretary of State—Ta.es or THE ForerIGn Service (Part 3) 

Roots of Student Government 
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Saerchinger, Cesar—I’m AN AMERICAN 
Saga of the Forest, (The Tuts LAND We DEFEND 

Salvemini, Dr. Gaetano—I’m AN AMERICAN 

Sarg, Tony—I’m AN AMERICAN 

Scandinavians in the United States—AMERICANS ALL—-IMMIGRANTS ALI 

Schick, Dr. Bela—I’m AN AMERICAN 

School Teacher from Illinois, (The)—Comina Hom? 

Schumann-Heink, Ferdinand—I’m AN AMERICAN 

Science and the Sovbean—FarM SciENcE SERVES THE NATION 

Science as a Career (Parts 1 and 2 ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

Seotch, Scotch-Irish and Welsh in the United States—Americans Ati—IM™i 


Scott 


GRANTS ALI 





Scort, Brn Forrest RANGER (Part 1 
Scort, Bru Forest RANGER (Part 2) 
Secret War for Wolfram, (The TALES OF THE FOREIGN Service (Part 2) 


Shadow on the House—H#ALTH FOR AMERICA 
Sikorsky, Igor—I’mM AN AMERICAN 


Silent Men, (The THe Trento Man 

Singing Saws s1LL Scort Forest RANGER (Part 1) 

Six Signs of Danger—HEALTH FOR AMERICA 

Skin and Bones on the Hoof—BiLu Scor1 Forest RANGER (Part 2) 
Slaughter of the Innocent—Lire ror WILDLIF! 

Slavs in the United States (Parts 1 and 2 AMERICANS ALL-IMMIGRANTS ALL 
Snow Surveys—Tuis Lanp We DEFEND 

Social Progress—AMERICANS ALL—-IMMIGRANTS ALL 


Soil Conservation Comes of Age THIS LAND WeE DEFEND 
Some Interesting Aircraft Developments—A1rR TRANSPORTATION 
Some of Your Business—HerLe YourseLtF TO HEALTH 
Some Research on Roughage—Farm ScrENcCE SERVES THE NATION 
Song of the Growth of Democracy 
Song of the United Nations—TrReEaAsuryY STAR PARADE 
Sound ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 
Special Assignment: North Africa—TaLes oF THE FOREIGN Service (Part 3 
Spirituals—THrE BAaLtLap HUNTER 
State Department Itself, (The)—Bui_pInG THE PEACE 
STATE DEPARTMENT SPEAKS 
Statue of Liberty—Treasury Star PARADE 
Status of Women 
Steel That Floats—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 
Stefansen, Vilhjalmur—I’m AN AMERICAN 
Srories oF UNRRA ReEtier OPERATIONS 
Storm over the Forest—BriLut Scorr Forest RANGER (Part 1) 
Story for Tough Guys, (A HEALTH FOR AMERICA 
Story of Louise Mapleton, (The)—For Tueset WE Speak 
Story of Pliable Glass (Parts 1 and 2)—-ApVENTURES IN RESEARCH 
Story of y our Town 
Story of a Young Man 
Straits Carnival, James EF Tuis Is History 
Strange Peoples of the Little Worlds (Parts 1 and 2)—ApvVENTURES IN RESEARCH 
Stuff Our World Is Made of, (The)—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 
Sugarland Texas—Tue BaLLap HUNTER 
Sunday’s Beef—Tuer American Rep Cross 
Synthetic Rubber—Newest Major Industry (Parts 1 and 2)—ApDvENTURES IN 
RESEARCH 
T 
TALES OF THE FoREIGN Service (Part 1) 
TALES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE (Part 2) 
TALES OF THE FoREIGN Service (Part 3) 
Tattle-Tale Atoms and the Stories They Tell—ApveNTURES IN RESEARCH 
Tent Man, (THe) 
Tuis Is History 
This Is Mv Son—HEALTH FOR AMERICA 
Tuts Is Puerto Rico 





IM™Mi 
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Chis Is the Voice of America 

[urs LAND WE DEFEND 

[urs New Wortp or PEACE 

lie That Binds, (The)—Ture Trento Man 

loday’s Ben Franklins—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

[om Estes—Foreign Service Officer—TALe&s OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE (Part | 
[TREASURY STAR PARADE 

Triumph of an Idea 

[wo Sailors—Tuere BaLLap HUNTER 


UNRRA in the Far East—Srorigs or 
UNRRA Re.uier OPERATIONS 
UNRRA in Yugoslavia—SrTories or UNRRA RELIEF OPERATIONS 


\ 


Vacation Hazards—HE up Y oURSELF TO HEALTH 

Van Loon, Hendrick Willem—I’mM AN AMERICAN 

Vienna— W oRLD SERVICE 

Virus—Enemy of Life—ADVENTUREsS IN RESEARCH 
+ Ww 

Wagner, Senator Robert P I’m AN AMERICAN 

Waiting Game, (The)—TALEs or THE FOREIGN SERVICE (Part 1) 

Waring, Richard—I’m AN AMERICAN 

Watch Out—Lire ror WILDLIFE 

We Houp Tuese TrRuTHS 

Weapons of Mercy—ADVENTURES IN RESEARCH 

Weep Not for Me—TReEasury STAR PARADE 

What about the Enemy Countries?—BUILDING THE PEACE 

What about the Liberated Areas?— BUILDING THE PEACE 

What Confucius Really Said—PropLe or CHINA 

What Do We Do with Dixco Huston?—Cominea Homg 

What Is America’s Foreign Policy?—BvILpING THE PEACE 

Where oh Where Is Smokey Bear—BILu Scorr Forest RANGER (Part 1) 

Which World for Susan?—Tuer TentH Man 

White Cliffs of Dover—TRrReasurRY STAR PARADE 

Why Smash Atoms?—ADVENTURES IN WESEARCH 

Wildlife and Recreation— Lire ror WILDLIFE 

Wildlife G-Men—Lire ror WILDLIFE 

Willkie’s Report on His United Nations Tour 

Wilmington, North Carolina—Tuis Is History 

Wind in the Night—BrI.Lu Scorr _ForEstT RANGER (Part 2) 

Wings over the Forest—B1iLu Scort_- ForREsST RANGER (Part 2) 

Winning Freedom— AMERICANS ALL—IMMIGRANTS ALL 

Women, (The)—TAaLg&s or THE FOREIGN SERVICE (Part 3) 

W oRLD SERVICE 

World Trade and World Peace— BuILDING THE PEACE 

Wound That Shows No Scars, (The)—Cominc Home 


Y 
Year To Remember, (A) 

Z 
Zerina, Vera—I’m AN AMERICAN 
Zilboorg, Dr. Gregory—I’m AN AMERICAN 
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OF 





EDUCATION 


Mr. Bussey. Regarding these publications, Dr. McGrath, 1 
notice that very few of them carry a date on which they were pub- 
lished. I was thinking it might be helpful if the date, at least the 
year when they were publishe d, appeared on the publications, so that 
people would know how recent they might be. 

Dr. McGraru. That is absolutely right. I did not know that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Catpwe.t. I think these were printed according to a stand- 
ard form used in the Government Printing Office. The date is in an 
inconspicuous place, the page next to the table of contents. That is 
standard form. 

Mr. Bussey. Would there be any reason why the Government 
Printing Office would refuse to put a date on the outside of the 
publication? 

Dr. McGrarn. I do not think so. 

Mr. Bussey. I just picked one up at random, Health Services in 
City Schools, and I fail to find the date on the inside cover. 

Dr. Reep. On the inside page. 

Mr. Bussey. Out here it says “Bulletin 52.’ Is that supposed to 
be the year? 

Dr. Resp. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that could be a little more simplified for people 
of my limited education. 







ADMINISTRATION OF VETERANS’ 





READJUSTMENT 





ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1952 


The question has been discussed as to what will happen under the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, sometimes referred to 
as the Korean GI bill. I would like to call attention to the fact that 
during the hearings on the supplemental bill this question was explored 
at length, from page 254 to page 280, inclusive, of the hearings, but I 
would like to just mention one or two things. 

In the report of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs issued May 16, 
1952, it says this: 

It is to be emphasized that the contemplated function of the Office of Education 
is of a professional character only and it is not the intent of this subsection to give 
any veto to the Office of Education or to interfere fundamentally with the adminis- 
trative authority vested in the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

I think it has been generally understood, and I am sure admitted 
by Congressman Teague of Texas, who was the chairman of the sub- 
committee that did the work on this act—and I might say in my 
opinion that subcommittee did a very valuable job in bringing out all 
the mistakes and shortcomings of the program administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, but it has been generally understood that 
under the old law there were many provisions that the Veterans’ 
Administration did not have a great deal of control over that were 
corrected in Public Law 550. 

For instance, section 226 requires 15 percent nonveteran enrollment. 

Section 234 authorizes the Administrator to disapprove an educa- 
tional institution if he finds the institution has charged a veteran 
more for a course than a nonveteran similarly circumstanced i 
required to pay. 
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Section 251 sets up the criteria for approval of on-the-job courses. 

Section 252 sets up the criteria for approval of on-the-farm courses. 

Section 253 sets up the criteria for approval of accredited courses. 

Section 254 sets up the criteria for approval of nonaccredited 
courses. 

Those were provisions the Veterans’ Administration did not have 
the advantage of under the old law. 

I would also like to call attention to the fact that the Veterans’ 
Administration has regional offices throughout the United States. 
There is at least 1 regional office in each of the 48 St ates and in the 
District of Columbia. Re ~presentatives of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in each of the regional offices deal constantly with the schools and 
business concerns in the area that are engaged in training veterans; 
In addition, the Veterans’ Administration representatives deal con- 
stantly with veterans who desire to enroll and are actually enrolled 
in schools and establishments under the provisions of Publie Law 550. 

I believe the program that was presented in the supplemental bill 
contemplated setting up a new division and 13 regional offices for 
the entire United States. 

Dr. McGraru. I think we were going to use the Federal Security 
offices in the main. We were not going to establish new offices. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Chairman, may I say something with regard to 
the statement you just made? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. Foacarry. Are you saying, in effect, that the Office of Education 
has no business in this field at all? 

Mr. Bussey. Are you making that statement? 

Mr. Focarry. Are you in effect saying that? 

Mr, Bussey. Did you interpret my remarks as such? 

Mr. Focarrty. I have been trying to get the interpretation. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think the point you raise was raised by me 
at all in the explanation of the law. I was merely commenting on 
the fact that the old law that was passed in the 78th Congress for 
World War IT veterans had a lot of shortcomings that the Teague 
committee brought out, and in Public Law 550 these have been cor- 
rected. The Veterans’ Administration under the old law did not have 
the control that they have under the new law. 

Mr. Focarry. I agree with that, and I agree that if this law had 
been in effect during and after the last World War we would not have 
had all these fly -by- night schools, but I have been of the impression 
that the Veterans’ Affairs Committee specified that the Office of 
Education would take part in this program, and the Bureau of the 
Budget apparently agreed. 

Mr. Bussey. The part they were to take was specifically set forth 
in the law. You will find that in section 244 of Public Law 550. 

Mr. Focarty. But Congress practically said no, they should not be 
in this field, and they did not need this money, and now they are 
faced with a 25 percent layoff. 

Mr. Bussey. I cannot speak for the Congress, but speaking for 
myself only, it was my impression that the work they were doing went 
far beyond what the law intended, and I think there is plenty of room 
and I so stated on the floor of the House—that there is plenty of room 
for honest disagreement on it, 
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Mr. Focarry. I agree with you on that. The point I am trying to 
make is that I do not think we should penalize the Office of Education 
for doing the work they did, to the extent that the new Director of the 
Budget has disagreed with the action of Congress. Furthermore 
I cannot agree with action which requires that these 43 people who 
have been handling this program have to be let go, and 28 additional 
people have to be given reduction-in-force notices, and every employee 
of the Office of Education take a 2-week vacation without pay. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it is very, very unfortunate, but I must also 
state that regardless of any opinion that the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget might have, that is not binding on the Congress in any 
way, shape, or form. 

Mr. Fogarty. Certainly not. I have advocated the appropriation 
of funds over what the Director of the Bureau of the Budget has. 
But from what I have heard of his desire to reduce expenses, I cannot 
conceive of his advocating the transfer of $215,000 to carry out this 
program if he did not think it was needed. 

Mr. Bussey. I think the amount of $215,000 is probably a reason- 
able request, provided the Office of Education should carry on the 
work that it originally started out to carry on while Congress was 
in recess, but that is where the difference of opinion comes in. 

Mr. Focartry. I am at a loss to know what you mean. This is 
for my own benefit. I am mixed up on it. In what field were they 
working where they should not have been working? 

Mr. Bussey. The law specifically states: 

Administrator shall utilize the services of the Office of Education in develop- 
operative agreements between the Administrator and State and local 

s relating to the approval of courses of education or training as provided 

245, in reviewing the plan of operations of St proving agencies 
ler such agreements, and in rendering technical assistance to such State and 
cal agencies in developing and improving policies, standards, and legislation 

‘connection with their duties under this title 


[ do not think that to carry out the provisions of the law as to the 
assistance of the Office of Education which the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs shall utilize, requires the staff that they were con- 
templating. 

And I again refer you to the report of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs in connection with Public Law 550 that I read before: 

It is to be emphasized that the contemplated function of the Office of Education 
is of a professional character only and it is not the intent of this subsection to 
give any veto to the Office of Education or to interfere fundamentally with the 
administrative authority vested in the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The authority under the law goes to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Mr. Focarty. Has the Office of Education interfered with the 
Veterans’ Administration in the administration of this program, in 
any way? 

Mr. Bussey. I did not say there was interference, but in my judg- 
ment, at least, for what the Office of Education was to be used for by 
the Veterans’ Administration, they do not need this staff of 55 people 
that was originally provided for. That was far beyond what I think 
the law contemplated. 

Mr. Focarry. I can go along with you on that, I think; still, I do 
not know enough about it to know if they needed 55 or how many 
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they needed. I think we should have decided how many they did 
need to operate the program. ‘They surely need some. 

Mr. Bussey. With all the data they have, and their vast knowledge 
in the field of education, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, | 
think, can get what assistance he needs from their present staff. 

Mr. Focarry. But that is not the fact. In view of the Congress 
refusing this supplemental, they have had to lay off the 43 persons 
n this work plus 28 additional positions in the Office of Educ ‘ation, 
and are forcing everyone in the Office of Education to take a 2-week 
furlough without pay. 

Mr. Bussey. As I say, I think that is very, very unfortunate, and 

f Congress had been in session and this supplemental had been up 
before the Congress last fall, in all probability, they would have never 
started the large program which they did, but there is nothing to 
prevent the Veterans’ Administration from utilizing the services of 
the Office of Education, and I think they should. From all the data 
they have compiled and all the educational specialists they have, it 
seems to me they could do what is required under the law, without 
vetting into setting up a new division and 13 regional offices, when the 
Veterans’ Administration already has men in every State of the 
Union who can be utilized on this particular job that these 13 regional 
offices were doing or were going to do. 

Mr. Fogarry. I thought they only used the regional offices of the 
Federal Security Administration, but on the question of Congress 
being in session, I think that you are right there. If Congress was 
n session when this bill took effect, they would not be in this embar- 
rassing position, but the only thing that a Government agency can do 
when a piece of legislation is approved and is to take effect when the 
Congress is not in session, is to rely on the advice of the Bureau of 
the Budget. That is exactly what they did, and now we say to them 
thay they had no right to do it. We are forcing them into this 
predicament, which I think is a very unfair thing to do. 

Mr. Bussey. My good friend from Rhode Island could very 
honestly disagree with me in my judgment and opinion, but if the 
Bureau of the Budget, in my estimation at least, had done a decent 
job in the first place, they would not have been in this predicament. 

Mr. Frernanpez. The Bureau of the Budget in this administration 
seems to be in complete agreement with respect to what the Office of 
Education was doing. I want to again point out, as I did in the last 
hearing on the supplemental bill that a lot of the waste that was going 
on was not in these institutions where they are accredited. It was 
in the small schools, the radio, radio repairmen, and barber schools 
and other schools of like nature, that were set up here and there and 
everywhere. It takes a force of men to go and investigate those 
schools and find out whether they are proper or not. Someone has 
to do it. The Veterans’ Administration was supposed to have done 
it and they did not do it. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you say that the Office of Education is more 
qualified to pass on barber schools than the Veterans’ Administration 
that has been dealing with this problem for some years now? 

Mr. Fernanpez. [ am suggesting that in the short time that they 
operated the program they proved they were better qualified to do it, 
and did it. The Congress was not in session then, but it is in session 
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now and after operating in good faith by arrangement with VA as 
directed by the law, and with fiscal budget approval, we have cut them 
to the point where they are without a penny. I think that is the most 
unfair thing I ever saw Congress do. 

Mr. Bussey. If the Budget Director that was in office at the time 
had done a decent job, in my opinion they would not have been in this 
predicament. 

Mr. Focarry. The present Budget Director is doing the same thin; 
in making this recommendation to the Senate. 

Mr. Bussey. I have not seen the letter this Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget wrote to the Senate. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is in the record; a figure of $215,000. He is 
doing exactly what his predecessor was doing. 

Mr. Bussey. Was that $215,000 for fiscal 1953? 

Dr. McGrartnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What did he allow for this program for fiscal 1954? 
The present Director of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Dr. McGratu. The 1954 budget is not out yet, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Srernens. It ought to be out within a week, Mr. Chairman 
A number of the departments already have their figures, but we have 
not received ours yet. 

Mr. McKoner. May I make a statement? 

Mr. Bussey. Certainly. 

Mr. McKone. We were planning to have 10 field representatives 
in the 10 regional offices of the Federal Security Agency, but we had 
only employed 8 as of the date that we closed the program. 


AGENCIES TO WHICH INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL ARE 
OPERATIONALLY RESPONSIBLE 


Mr. Bussey. After we had finished discussing the program on the 
international educational program, the question entered my mind as to 
how you supervise these 150 people, particularly the ones in foreign 
countries that are attached to the embassies and Mutual Security 
Administration offices. 

Dr. Catpwe.u. Those who are attached to the Mutual Security 
Agency office are on the payroll of the Mutual Security Agency. We 
nominate them to the Mutual Security people and they appoint them 
and put them on their payroll, and from that point on, we have 
nothing to do with them. 

However, those who are on the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion payroll are actually paid through the Office of Education, because, 
under the law and under the regulations drawn up to implement that 
law, the technical agencies of the Government are, in effect, a part 
of the Technical Cooperation Administration. In other words, instead 
of trying to duplicate the Department of Agriculture, Office of Edu- 
cation, and Department of Labor, they simply used the facilities 
existing in established agencies. 

Now, their status in the field is that they are, in effect, attachés to 
the Ambassador. The Ambassador is the supreme officer in every 
country in peacetime and they report to him. They are a part of 
his staff and they can only do what he wants them to do. They are 
under his direct jurisdiction and their status there is quite similar 
to that of a commercial attaché, for example, or of a military attaché. 
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Mr. Bussey. The people who are in the point 4 program are super- 
vised by the Ambassador, and the Ambassador, in turn, is super- 
ised by the State Department here in Washington‘ 

Dr. CALDWELL. Yes, sir, and the Ambassador is c! arged with the 
irect responsibility for these point 4 programs. We communicate 

technical matters only to the extent that the Ambassador and his 
taff is willing and wants advice and instruc tion. We assist only on 
technical matters. We have nothing to do with the countries’ policies, 
ut when something arises which involves the use of educational 
esources or some educational problem arises, then th@y have the 















rivilege of writing directly to us, with a copy going to the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, through basic files. Does that answer 






our question? 
Mr. Buspry. Yes. I was wanting to determine the responsibility 

or the supervision of these people. 
Dr. CALDWELL. We are quite careful not to do any thing whatsoever 

that might seem to be improper. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, gentlemen. 












Wepnespay, Marcu 11, 1953. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 





OFFICE OF 









WITNESSES 






MISS MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR 

DONALD H. DABELSTEIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (PROGRAM) 

JOSEPH HUNT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR AND CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
STATE PLANS AND GRANTS 

MRS. EMILY M. LAMBORN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF STATE 
PLANS AND GRANTS 

RUSSELL J. N. DEAN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 










PAYMENTS TO STATES 






Amounts available for obligation 











1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate $21, 500, 000 $22. 250, 000 $23, 000, 000 
Available from subsequent year appropriation | 4, 635, 967 5, 290, 000 5, 200, 000 
Avalable in prior year —4, 632, 707 —4, 635, 967 —5, 290, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 85, 000 85, 000 85, 000 















21, 588, 260 22, 989, 033 






Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 








Obligations incurred 21, 585, 940 22, 989, 03: 23. 085, 000 





share 





Notre.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the District of Columbia for its 
of the costs of the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service (29 U. 8. C., ch. 4, sec. 39). 
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Obligations by activities 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estim 


Purchase of case 

a Hos] 

t : 2 $3, 695, O79 
Trainin ; 3, OR5, 89D 
Othe 3, 205, 730 

seling, guid . I ce ] 10, 507, 742 


1dministra I . 777, 975 1, 840, 559 


} 


ition of the vea 2 22 335, 000 


appropriations 
654, 033 


22, YSY, 053 


Obligations by objects 


952 actual 


$115, 885 
1,071 
449 


12 117, 405 

1, 890 2, 000 

1, 425 1, 450 

IS 600 

145, 620 151, 945 
ABS 70 

441 600 

21, 319, 827 22, 714, 033 
219 250 


21, SRA, 940 22, ORY, 033 
{nalysis of expenditures 


1952 actual stimate | 1954 estim 


$4, 685, 955 $4, 673, 589 $5, 330, 000 

21, 585, 940 22, 989, 033 23, 085, 000 

26, 271, 895 27, 662, 622 28, 415, 000 

gations . &5, 000 85, 000 85, 000 
ations of prior years 4, 807 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year 4, 673, 589 5, 330, 000 5, 332, 000 


Total expenditures . 21, 508, 499 22, 247, 622 | 22, 998, 000 


Expenditures are disbributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 21, 460, 364 7, 574, 033 17, 668, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 48, 135 , 673, 589 5, 330, 000 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us for consideration the appropriation request for 
the fiscal year 1954 of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Federal Security Agency. 
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Miss Switzer, we welcome you back to the committee. We always 
listen with interest to anything you have to say to help us in the con- 
sideration of this appropriation request. 

Miss Swirzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am one of the “bureau- 
crats” who likes to come before the Appropriations Committee. | 
always enjoy the process of getting our budget together and looking 
over the problems that we have to answer in order to insure the telling 
of a solid story for the appropriation request. 

I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman, which I should like to insert 
in the record, but I think perhaps it would save your time if I sum- 
marized what I believe to be some of the important developments of 
the vear, and then perhaps submit to questions, if that meets with 
your approval. 

Mr. Bussey. That will be all right. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is requesting $28 million for payments 
to States, an inerease of $750,000 compared with 1953. 

This budget request represents a diligent effort to arrive at a sensible middle 
ground between two problems—on the one hand, to limit our request to abso- 
jute essentials which will minimize the Federal funds required to carry out this 
program, and on the other, to demonstrate to the States that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is giving tangible encouragement and support to their efforts. 

The funds we are requesting are, of course, extremely important in determining 
how many disabled individuals will have their chance for rehabilitation and self 
supporting jobs during the coming fiscal year. Yet I feel an obligation to point 
out that the decision on this year’s appropriation may well have an influence on 
this program which will reach into the coming years. 

The reason for this can be stated simply: In recent years, the States have 
shown an extraordinary interest in the opportunities for rehabilitating more of 
their own disabled citizens and restoring them to jobs. They have backed up 
this interest by appropriating increasing amounts of State funds to carry out 
their share of the bargain in this joint Federal-State program. For the past 4 
years, these appropriations have grown faster than the proportionate Federal 
funds provided for matching. With so many State legislatures in session this 
spring, there is evidence that the State funds available for vocational rehabilita 
tion will climb even higher for the next biennium, spreading further the gap 
between State funds available and the Federal appropriations. 

I am deeply concerned over the possibility that the splendid initiative dis 
played by the States during recent years may be blunted by our limitations on 
Federal funds in support of the States’ work. We still are so far short of meet 
ing the needs of the thousands of disabled persons who must wait year after year 
for services that to coustrict the program at this time would be a disheartening 
situation for them indeed. 

Every program goes through phases of development and there are periods 
where radical shifts in support can be more serious than others. Vocationa! 
rehabilitation is at a very important period of development. For 10 years a 
major source of support has been Federal funds. It is only during the last 2 to 5 
years that a definite swing toward more substantial State support has been 
accomplished. The last biennium in the State legislatures and the current one 
have resulted in significant increases in State support nationally. In some 
States the increases in support have been phenomenal. Nevertheless, this sup- 
port is not yet distributed evenly over the country. 

Although State directors would like to be able to use State funds for items now 
paid from Federal funds and so to cooperate with the Federal administration’s 
desire to balance the budget, they find that State fiscal officials rely on the pro- 
visions of the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act. State agencies request 
full reimbursement from us under the terms of the act. 


INVESTMENT IN REHABILITATION 


In this program, as in any public program, we must look at the financial facts 
of life when we consider the expenditure of public funds. In the face of the 
Nation’s money requirements to maintain adequate military power, to exert 
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influential leadership for peace and to meet domestic needs, we share the national 
concern for judicious spending of Federal funds. We are constantly aware of 
the humane considerations inherent in this program, and the questions of man’s 
responsibility to his less fortunate man, as I know you are—for this is a program 
devoted to the needs of human beings. Yet we have a responsibility also to 
examine the economics of rehabilitation. 

There are three principal facts to be considered in relation to the publie costs 
of disabled people, and their relationship to rehabilitation. First, we need to 
look at those who now are maintained at public expense because they are dis- 
abled and unable to provide for themselves, and compare the cost of continuing 
this public dependency and the cost of rehabilitating them to the point of self- 
support. Second, we should consider what means can be adopted to prevent addi- 
tional thousands of persons, now disabled but not yet reduced to the place where 
they must ask for public aid, from being added to the welfare rolls. And, finally, 
we should look at the effects upon the public treasuries when disabled men and 
women become taxpayers 


ION OF PUBLIC DEPENDENCY 


A logical first step is to look at the bill which the Nation is now paying to 
maintain disabled people who cannot support themselves. Here are the figures 
on the annual payments (Federal and State funds) made during the year ended 
October 30, 1952, for persons who were dependent as a result of disability: 

$134.6 million: Aid to dependent children (where one or both parents are dis- 
abled and unable to support their children). 

$58.5 million: Aid to the blind. 

$77.5 million: Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

$116.5 million: General assistance (payments to disabled only, who receive 
two-thirds of the total GA grants). 

The total for these disabled people runs well over $387 million per year to meet 
their bare minimum needs through the public programs. It gives us some insight 
into the huge financial burden we are carrying—the recurring month-after-month 
bill we are paying for disability 

Obviously, not all of these people can be rehabilitated, but a substantial pro- 
portion can be, including even many of those classed as permanently and totally 
disabled. Year by year, the State rehabilitation agencies are returning an 
increasing number of disabled public-assistance recipients to self-support and 
economic independence. 

Here, in the words of the State agencies themselves, are some of the results: 

Montana: “Twelve percent of the 378 men and women rehabilitated last year 
were public-relief recipients. It was costing the taxpayers of Montana over 
$64,000 annually to support in idleness these persons who were later returned to 
employment and self-sufficiency through rehabilitation 

“In the same period, 11 patients of the State hospital and 6 inmates of the 
State training school were removed from these institutions and established in 
suitable work. It cost the State at least $15,000 a year to maintain this num- 
ber of persons at these institutions 

“Thus, at least $80,000 was saved the taxpayers of Montana last year through 
the rehabilitation program. The social gain in self-esteem and happiness can- 
not be reduced to dollars and cents, but is of even greater importance. 

“Does rehabilitation pay? There can be but one answer.” 

(Source: Montana Rehabilitation Review, vol. II, No. 4, December 1952.) 

Minnesota: “The principle of developing self-reliance and economic independ- 
ence is well illustrated in results with public-assistance cases : 


Number of relief cases rehabilitated_- as ibaa “ ‘ 5D 
Number of dependents_. ae yerere » agente . 119 
Annual cost on relief_- = tte elaine: $61, 152 
Rehabilitation costs—- : sae : ; see $9, 983 
Annual earnings_._ ren Shand ti ee _.. $133, 640 
Taxes paid._______- . ; $11, 157 


“Removal of the 174 from public assistance results in an increase in public 
funds for other purposes of $72,309. Their purchasing power has doubled.” 

(Source: Annual report, 1951-52, Vocational rehabilitation in Minnesota, p. 3.) 

Maine: “Thirty Maine citizens, earning $43,872 after rehabilitation, were 
costing the State $21,024 yearly, before. 
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‘This is only a drop in the bucket—but a drop that represents thousands of 
dollars either being earned by taxpayers or taken from relief grants by tax con- 
sumers. Which way the money goes may well depend on vocational rehabilita- 
tion was proved last year by 30 rehabilitated persons of a group of over 200 
restored to employment. 

“These 30 had, year in and year out, been drawing from State public-relief 
programs $21,024. It was costing the State of Maine an average of $700 yearly 
to support each of these families whose breadwinner was incapacitated because 
if physical disability. It was a continuous cost to taxpayers. 

“These 30 were restored to a status of supporting their families at a one-time 
average cost of $280. Their earnings amount to $43,872 annually. The value of 
restoring their self-respect is inestimable.” 

(Source: News-Views in Rehabilitation, State of Maine, August 1952, Maine 
State rehabilitation. ) 

Washington: “Does it pay?” 


Estimated average cost to support each individual before rehabili- 
tation. weal Radi aiiauticdee nde Uatnd 


Approximate annual earnings of 997 rehabilitants at closure______ 2, 631, 083. 00 
Less estimated cost to support 997 before rehabilitation iurectcc hy fy Oat. 10 


Net gain___- eso. Jes ee, Ore. 84 


(Source: Washington General Rehabilitation Agency annual report, fiscal 
year 1952.) 

Illinois: “There is great economic gain both to the rehabilitant and to society 
when the handicapped are made employable. The increased earnings tell the 
story: 


Average annual earnings before Stab de $608. 92 
Average annual earnings after____~- a d 2, 462. 20 
Average gain in annual earnings_--_~_- ; 1, 853. 28 
rotal economic gain of 4,049 who were rehabilitated _ 7, 508, 930. 72 


ye ~ 


“Considering the above figures and counting the cost of relief or the burden 
of dependence, actual or potential, it is obvious that our program returns to 
society within a few years (in tax money which is saved and in increased taxes 
paid by our employed clients) more than the program costs. The average cost 
of rehabilitating these clients was $441; this cost occurs only once, the economi« 
and social returns go on for as many years as the rehabilitants work.” 

(Source: Illinois 1952 annual report, p. 9.) 

Iowa: Financial status of persons rehabilitated, biennium July 1, 1950 to 
June 30, 1952. 

“Four-fifths were unemployed when they were accepted for rehabilitation 
assistance; the remainder were in jobs that were unsuitable, temporary, or 
unsafe: 1 out of 6 had never worked; over one-half were dependent upon their 
families; 1 out of every 12 was on public relief; nearly two-fifths were married 
and had family responsibilities; nearly one-half had one or more dependents 
to support.” 

(Source: A biennial report to the Governor. ) 

California: “Savings in public funds in one county alone thus far resulting 
directly from activities of the project as reported by BVR, are an estimated $2,690 
monthly. The combined monthly ANC budgets of those already rehabilitated 
at time of closure was approximately $2,600 or $31,200 when projected on a yearly 
basis. Earnings of the rehabilitated parent after completion of training averaged 
$58 per week. Total cost to the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation for rehabili- 
tating these individuals was about $5,500. The significance of these figures is 
obvious. Rehabilitating public assistance recipients is one of the soundest invest- 
ments that can be made with public funds.” 

(Source: ANC pilot project progress report No. 4, California Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation.) 

The experiences in these and the other States demonstrate beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that vocational rehabilitation has the ability to deal effectively with dis- 
ability among a sizable portion of public assistance recipients. No one knows 
exactly, at this time, the maximum number who could be rehabilitated. The 
opportunities are so vast that we have been more devoted to the job of providing 
services than to gathering precise statistics. We do know, however, that the 
present size of our program operation will not permit us to make more than 
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a modest inroad into this major problem. We have attacked the problem be- 
cause we are convinced that vocational rehabilitation, as a public agency, has 
a responsibility to help solve public problems. Yet our efforts so far have shown 
only what can be done; we cannot make a comprehensive attack on a problem of 
this proportion with the financial resources now at our disposal. 


Prevention of dependency 


As a second step, we need to keep squarely before us the significance of pre- 
venting dependency. We cannot reduce the public cost of disability dependency 
by confining our efforts solely to removing persons from relief rolls. It is 
equally important that disabled persons be rehabilitated before they are reduced 
to dependency on public assistance; otherwise, we are assuring a continuing 
supply of needy disabled to take the places of those rehabilitated and removed 
from the public rolls. Failure to prevent dependency, while trying to reduce it, 
would be like treating the symptoms and ignoring the disease. 

Last year, of the 64,000 persons rehabilitated by the States, almost 52,000 
were dependent upon someone for their support. Excluding the direet recipients 
of public relief, almost 45,000 were dependent upon their families, relatives, or 
some Other source. Naturally, these sources of support will not continue in- 
definitely. When family funds give out, or disease or accident strikes the bread 
winner, then the last refuge is the welfare grant. 

A neighbor friend of mine illustrates this point well. The wife is, and has 
heen, employed as a nurse tor many years. Her husband, a victim of poliomye- 
litis, is extremely disabled to the extent that he has great difficulty in even 
taking care of his personal needs. They have no children. As long as the wife 
continues to work, the two of them will manage, without requiring the financial 
aid of others. But when she is no longer able to work, or if he outlives her, what 
is to become of the husband? Like most families faced with the added expenses 
of a severely disabling condition, they have not been able to set aside enough 
funds to provide for him. 

This illustration could apply over and over again, among the families of the 
$5,000 individuals I mentioned before—if their independence had not been re 
stored through rehabilitation last year. 

Vinancial returns 

Rehabilitation is more than an expenditure per se. It is an investment which 
produces tangible dollar returns, along with the human rewards. 

This can best be demonstrated by the 64,000 disabled men and women who were 
rehabilitated and placed in suitable jobs through the program during 1952. 

Before rehabilitation, these 64,000 disabled persons earned at the annual 
rate of $17 million. 

After rehabilitation, their earnings increased to $115 million—a 600-percent 
increase in earning power 

They will pay $9 million in Federal income taxes in the first year after 
rehabilitation. 

During the next 3 years, they will return to the Federal Treasury more money 
than the Federal Government spent for their rehabilitation 

For each Federal dollar spent for their rehabilitation, they will return $10 
to the Federal Government in taxes. 

These three factors—the reduction of dependency, the prevention of depend 
eney, and the financial benefits that grow out of an aggressive program of 
rehabilitation—should be the foundations of our consideration when we under- 
tuke to determine the scope of vocational rehabilitation in this country. No 
business considers its capital outlay or its operating expenses except in terms 
of the yield, past and future. We cannot view the work of this public program 
objectively without understanding that the investment in rehabilitation vields 
very real benefits in terms of reducing the cost of supporting disabled people 
on relief rolls, in terms of preventing the accrual of more and more disability 
costs, and in terms of creating among disabled persons the nbility to live actively, 
work productively, and shoulder their share of the tax burden as self-sufficient 
citizens. 

I feel that we should take a look at some of the features of the program 
itselfi—the actual work being done to bring the helpless back into the world 
of work and to transform consumers of public funds into producers of taxes. 

The vocational rehabilitation program has made steady, solid progress over 
the vears. As one of our oldest grant-in-aid programs, its work today rests 
on the solid foundation of more than 33 years’ experience. There is a voca- 
tional rehabilitation program in each of the States, in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
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tico, and the District of Columbia. Services are arranged for the handicapped 
rough the counselors of State rehabilitation agencies, located at offices 
roughout the States. These trained counselors work with the disabled indi- 
dual to determine what services he needs and to draw up a plan for him. 
he particular services which the State vocational rehabilitation agencies 

iv provide include, in addition to counseling and job placement, such “case” 
ervices as medical examinations to determine eligibility, physical restoration 
ervices to remove or reduce physical and mental disabilities, artificial limbs, 

(| other appliances, training and training materials needed to learn a trade 

calling, occupational tools and equipment, and maintenance and transpor 
ation. With the exception of training and medical examinations to deter- 

ine eligibility, these case services are furnished at public expense only to 

e extent that the individual client cannot afford to pay for them himself. 

While all States provide basic rehabilitation services, still each State decides 
for itself where emphasis is needed to meet the needs of their own people. As 

result, we find that 1 State may be doing outstanding work for 1 type of 
isability, while a neighboring State has led the way in serving a different 
vroup. Here are some examples of success in special fields, in the States with 
vhich you are most familiar. 

The State agency in Illinois has attained a position of national leadership 

the rehabilitation of persons with epilepsy. With modern drugs it is pos- 
ible for some 85 percent of the epileptics in this country to live normal lives 
ud to carry on in useful occupations. Illinois has done something about this 
challenge. During a 5-year period, they provided complete rehabilitation serv- 
ces for 1,261 epileptics. At last report, 698 were rehabilitated and gainfully 
employed. Another 112 were completing their rehabilitation programs or 

vaiting placement in jobs. In close collaboration with Dr. Frederick A. 
Gibbs, professor neurology at the University of Illinois Medical School and a 
ational authority on epilepsy, the program has proved that most of those who 
ire afflicted with this disease can live actively and productively if a sound, 

mplete rehabilitation program is provided. 

In Towa, an extremely interesting development has been the establishment 
of the vocational rehabilitation training center at Des Moines. This facility 
fills a need which has become urgent in recent years to provide well-organized 
services for the more severely disabled, by providing in one special institution 
vell-qualified personnel for vocational evaluation, personal adjustment training 

‘ self-care and daily living activities, occupational therapy and prevocational 
rnining in preparation for jobs or technical training. Thanks to excellent 
elationships and working arrangements with medical practitioners, clinics, and 
nstitutions, those needing medical care receive the finest available in the State 

Idaho, having a large geographical area in proportion to its population, has 
mphasized a service which the State is especially well prepared to provide 
the training of the disabled for jobs. 

lor Rhode Island citizens who have suffered strokes or other cerebro-vascular 
conditions producing hemiplegia, the State rehabilitation agency has done out- 
standing work, The hemiplegics in this country number into the thousands; for 
nost of them, the paralysis, the speech impairment and the other results of an 
ittack can be modified or largely eliminated by proper physical rehabilitation. 
Many of them must find new work, better adapted to their conditions. They pre- 
sent a real challenge—and the State agency in Rhode Island has accepted the 
challenge, At the same time, they have made substantial progress in developing 
thorough and complete rehabilitation services to civilian amputees, 

Other States, such as New Mexico, have given special attention to the needs of 
public welfare recipients who are disabled. For 1 group of 40 persons who 
were on relief, the New Mexico vocational rehabilitation agency provided rehabil- 
tution services and restored them to jobs. For these 40 persons from the aid to 
dependent children rolls, the dollars and cents results were: Cost of ADC pay- 
ment, $84,242 (annual rate, a continuing expense) ; cost of rehabilitation, $10,536 
a one-time expenditure). 

I wish that time would permit us to look at the work of the vocational-rehabil- 
tation program in all the States, for each one is an absorbing story. The human 
drama of these disabled men and women, returned to active and useful places, 
with a purpose in life after years of fruitless existence, is a stirring chapter in 
the story of the American way of life. 

The work being done for the Nation’s blinded citizens by the State agencies is 
one of our greatest inspirations. We are not at all satisfied that improvements 
cannot be made: in fact, we are convinced that there is a need for expanding the 
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scope of some of the services we may render and to provide greater opportunity 
for their employment in a wider variety of jobs. Yet looking at the construc 
tive work the States have done so far, we have reason to be optimistic. 

The vending-stand program authorized by the Randolph-Sheppard Act, for 
example, today is providing greater earnings for blind persons than ever before 
During 1952 more than 1,513 blind vending-stand operators, along with their 
196 blind assistants and 412 other workers employed by them, earned more thar 
$3.6 million—the highest net earnings ever recorded. Their gross sales exceeded 
$18.6 million. 

Of course, employment in the vending-stand program is only one of the many 
occupations in which the blind have demonstrated their abilities. Each year 
many hundreds prepared by the State agencies enter jobs in industry, where they 
produce as well as their sighted coworkers. I am often asked, How can 
you rehabilitate a blind person, anyhow? One case in Georgia provides an illus 
tration. A man doing field service work for the General Electric Co, lost his sight 
The State agency sent him to the North Georgia Rehabilitation Center for the 
Blind where he received instruction in how to get about by himself and how to 
conduct himself as a blind person among sighted people. Three months later, he 
went to the vocational school to learn to use tools and equipment. In a short time, 
with intensive training in the machine shop and the electric shop, he became very 
adept. 

The State agency counselor, convinced that the young man had made his adjust- 
ment to blindness and had developed the ability to hold a job, contacted the 
General Electric Co. and made a survey of the plant to find a suitable job. He was 
able to place the trainee with his former employer as a rewind man on motors 
and generators. The company stated that the rehabilitation services had been a 
lifesaver, since they had wanted to reinstate the blind man in a job in their plant 
but did not know how to use the skills and abilities of a person who could not see. 

Several years have passed, and the young man is still working. His produc- 
tion is equal to that of sighted persons working on the same job under similar 
conditions and he is receiving the same rate of pay as other workers, 

There are many other types of disability which the State vocational rehabilita 
tion agencies accept and serve; in fact, there is no restriction on the type of 
disability which they may serve, and there is practically no disability group 
which is not included among those rehabilitated each year through this program. 
However, I wish to call your attention to certain types of handicapping condi- 
tions which merit the attention of all of us during the coming year. 

The severely disabled.—Perhaps our greatest opportunity lies among those 
persons who have sustained the more severely disabling accidents and illnesses- 
the people with paraplegia, quadriplegia, Parkinson’s disease, multiple sclerosis, 
muscular dystrophy, and a host of other crippling conditions. These are the ones 
who so often are neglected because the services they require usually are expen- 
sive and their problems complex. Yet this is the group in which the rehabilitation 
investment pays especially high dividends in reduced public costs, in lowering 
the demands which these chronic patients make upon our limited supply of 
doctors and nurses, in reestablishing homes broken up by disability, and in 
bringing into the labor market thousands of workers who, without rehabilitation, 
Will be lost to our working force forever. 

Although medical science has not yet produced cures or methods of prevention 
for these disabling conditions, recent developments in physical rehabilitation are 
making it possible for such severely disabled people to become active again and 
to support themselves. But such rehabilitation is difficult and usually costly. 
It takes time. It takes the help of a battery of skilled professional workers. It 
often requires care in a special rehabilitation center where the individual can 
learn to turn over in bed, to get in and out of bed, to dress themselves, to walk 
with a variety of braces, crutches, and other prosthetic appliances—in short, 
to care for all their personal needs before they can even start to learn a trade 
or to prepare for a job that uses the abilities they have left. 

Heart disease—In 1951 State vocational rehabilitation agencies were able to 
restore to self-support 2,592 persons with heart disease. The great majority of 
these were men—and men young enough (55 percent were under 30) to have years 
of productive living ahead of them. 

In the coming year we are hoping that many more communities will develop 
rehabilitation services for cardiaes, including special work classification units, 
where the physician can send his cardiac patients for a thorough and compre- 
hensive medical-social-vocational diagnosis. Developed at Bellevue Hospital in 
New York and now in operation in the Cleveland Rehabilitation Center and 
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several other communities, the work-classification unit is usually organized 
with the cooperation of the local heart association, other health agencies, em- 
ployment services, and industrial leaders. Its essence is teamwork by the 
physician, social worker, vocational counselor, and the patient, so that the 
patient with heart damage is helped to understand what he can do safely and 
to werk out with his employer adaptations or changes in his job that can be 
iuade to meet his physical limitations. 

Ventally ill—Advances in psychiatric treatment have made it possible for 
nany psychiatric patients, once considered hopelessly ill, to return to their 
homes and productive work in the community. But this requires, for many 
of these patients, a well-planned program of rehabilitation services after they 
leave the hospital. 

Mental illness represents one of the major health problems of today. One 
half of our hospital beds are devoted to the care of the mentally ill; on any 
day in the year, over half a million patients are in public mental hospitals—those 
operated by State, county, or city governments, Additional thousands are in 
Federal and private institutions. Institutional care of the mentally ill is one 
of the major items of State expenditures, along with schools and highways 
For operating expenses alone, exclusive of capital expenditures, State govern 
ments spent over $453 million in 1951. 

The number of mentally or emotionally ill persons who have been restored to 
self-support through the help of State vocational rehabilitation agencies has 
increased from 1,434 in 1946 to 2,691 in 1951. The services extended to the 
mentally ill have increased only gradually because State agencies, faced with 
limited funds and too small staffs, have found it difficult to supply the intensive 
counseling and other services needed for rehabilitation of the mentally ill. 

The deaf and hard of hearing.—During 1952 over 5,000 persons who were deaf 
or impaired by a hearing defect were rehabilitated and placed in gainful jobs 
through the vocational rehabilitation program. That number, however, repre 
sents only a fraction of the aurally handicapped persons in this country who 
now are deprived of a livelihood and who need rehabilitation services to become 
self-sufficient citizens. We expect to intensify our efforts for these people during 
the coming year to the extent that the resources of our program will permit. 

Epileptics—This disability group (estimated as numbering 800,000 in the 
United States) warrants special attention in rehabilitation, for with the medi 
cation now available, a large proportion (perhaps as high as SO to 85 percent) 
can be largely freed from seizures and enabled to live normal lives. 

In 1951 State agencies rehabilitated 1,325 epileptics. Their average age was 
26. The great majority (S85 percent) were unemployed when accepted for re 
habilitation. The estimated earnings of this group before rehabilitation were 
$197,000, as contrasted with $2,300,000 after they had received rehabilitation 
services 

Considering present State resources, this record is a highly creditable one, 
for epileptics need a variety of services ranging from competent medical diag 
nosis, trials on drugs to determine the proper dosage that will assure control 
of seizures, and intensive job counseling and placement services. Many em 
ployers reject outright any epileptic ; nearly all are reluctant to employ epileptics, 
so that extensive interpretation of the individual’s capacities is necessary to 
combat the customary fear and prejudice of the disease. 

We are hoping this year to restore more victims of epilepsy to productive life 
In cooperation with the National Institute of Neurological Disease and Blind 
ness of the Public Health Service, State and local health departments, the public 
employment service, and the National League for Epilepsy, we hope to encourage 
a greater number of community programs for epileptics. Through vocational re- 
habilitation there is a tremendous opportunity to enable many previously de 
pendent persons to become financially independent. 

Community action.—State vocational rehabilitation agencies and the Federal 
Office are receiving a growing number of requests for advisory help in com- 
munity planning for rehabilitation centers. These requests come for help in 
estimating the size of the disability problem in their communities, and for advice 
on rehabilitation centers—questions of architectural design, technical equip- 
ment, organization, staffing, and methods of financing. Appeals for help have 
come from many communities—Kansas City, Cincinnati, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Knoxville. Medical schools, too, are considering development of rehabilitation 
centers, usually in connection with their teaching hospitals, so that rehabilita- 
tion can be thorougly integrated into undergraduate medical education. The 
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University of California at Los Angeles, the University of West Virginia, and the 
University of North Carolina are actively at work on, or in the midst of planning 
for, specialized rehabilitation facilities. 

The reason for this spreading interest among hospitals and medical schools 
can be appreciated better if we examine the experience of Gailinger Hospital 
here in the District of Columbia. Through the cooperation of the Public Health 
Service, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and Gallinger, u small physical 
medicine and rehabilitation unit was established to see what might be done 
with some of their long-term cases, many of whom had been hospitalized for 
periods of 3 years and more. The results in a short period of time were remark- 
able. For example, six patients who had suffered injuries to the spinal cord 
(paraplegias) had been in the hospital for an average of 366 days each. With 
the introduction of the new physical medicine program, they were discharged 
ifter only an average of 145 days of treatment. Without such a special program 
they faced either continual hospitalization or intermittent care for the remainder 
of their lives. 

For these and the many other patients served through the unit at Gallinger, 
the question of preparing the patient for a job and placing him in the right one 
urises for many of these cases. The permanency of the success achieved in the 
hospital very often depends in large measure on whether the individual can be 
established in a sound employment situation, for these men and women, like all 
of us, must have a reason for living. The District of Columbia Rehabilitation 
Service fulfilled this requirement in the broad program worked out for Gal- 
linger patients. 

For these 6 spinal-cord-injury patients, hospital estimates indicated a saving 
of $17,875 in l year. It is small wonder that other hospitals around the country 
are asking for details and assistance. 

We have tried to meet such requests, for we are strongly convinced of two 
things: First, that the emergence of interest, a sense of responsibility and a 
desire for action among responsible community leaders need to be encouraged 
with every means at our command, for ultimate success in dealing with dis- 
abling conditions in this country will only come when each community is thor- 
oughly equipped to meet the needs of its own disabled citizens. Second, that 
the development of a network of rehabilitation centers throughout our country 
will provide the most effective and most economical means of rehabilitating the 
more severely disabled. 

Federal employment of the handicapped.—At past hearings, committee mem- 
bers have shown deep interest in the response of Federal establishments to em- 
ployment of disabled persons. We feel great progress has been and is being 
inmade in many areas. This year we have continued to enjoy excellent cooperation 
from the Civil Service Commission in keeping appointing officers advised of the 
employability of the specific categories of disabled persons and in resolving prob- 
lems of hiring levels. We have worked with the Commisison in developing 
testing procedures which do not penalize disabled persons because of their dis- 
abilities and which preserve the legal requirement of equal competition. We 
are also studying with the Commission the highly important matter of realistic 
physical requirements for Federal jobs. 

At our suggestion, the Commission and the Bureau of Employment Security 
are joining us in recommending to the President's Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped that public personnel workers be included in the 
annual awards made by the President for progress in employing the handicapped, 
for we feel that excellent work by public personnel workers in this area should 
be recognized. Finally, the President’s committee has worked very closely with 
us in a number of projects. We have jointly undertaken, for example, to help 
open wider the doors to employment for the disabled in privately managed but 
publicly owned projects, where restrictive policies and practices have impeded 
the hiring of disabled persons. 

All of this fine work among Federal people has had a salutary effect in public 
employment elsewhere. For example, in New York, our State agencies prac- 
tically operate as a unit with the State civil-service establishment in public 
employment of the disabled. 

These remarks do not mean that employment of the disabled in the public 
service is no longer a problem. For some time to come there will very likely be 
plenty of room for broader thinking about physical requirements and for better 
matching of suitable Federal jobs with suitable disabled persons. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


$725,000 is requested for salaries and expenses of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. This is an increase of $25,000 over the 1953 appropriation. We 
are asking for this increase in order to intensify work with the States in areus 
of program administration and fiscal control, giving particular attention to the 
rehabilitation of the blind. 

Karly in 1953 we called in some of the leading State directors in work with the 
blind to advise us on how State programs for rehabilitating the blind could be 
strengthened and how to make our own efforts more meaningful and helpful 
They made a number of specific suggestions, emphasizing particularly the 
following : 

(1) Prompt consultative services to States following the periodic review of 
State operations, especially in areas involving the quality and extent of case 
services being provided to blind persons and the general administration of serv 
ices for the blind; 

(2) The development of ways and means of opening new employment oppor 
tunities for the blind through professional assistance to the States in establish 
ing facilities to expedite services to homebound blind persons, in the place 
ment of the blind in vending-stand and other small-business enterprises, and 
n identifying occupations suitable for the employment of the blind in the pro- 
fessional, semiprofessional, and white-collar groups; and 

(3) Work with the States in developing and establishing adjustment centers 
in which blind persons are assisted to meet the problems incident to their blind 
ness and in utilizing more effectively existing community facilities. 

The addtion of two professional staff members (and a clerk) to concentrate 
on these areas will assist materially in meeting these expressed needs 

The remainder of our requested increase is for intensifying work with the 
States on problems of program and fiscal administration. One fiscal analyst, 
2 program analysts, and 1 clerk are greatly needed for this purpose, Our con- 
cern and involvement with fiscal policies in 1952 and 1953 have been very great. 
Our work plans for 1954 include increasing emphasis on work with State legal 
and fiscal officials to resolve problems involved in State financial participation 
under revised fiscal policy. We also need to help the States develop plans and 
methods which will promote the greatest possible economy and which will ex 
pedite services to the disabled, particularly to special disability groups. We 
want to serve severely disabled groups who must have adequate physical restora 
tion and other services to make their rehabilitation possible. We want to 
reach these groups before the disability is complicated by frustration and to 
ward off the expense of prolonged medical and personal care which drains the 
individual, his family, and the taxpayer. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Swirzer. I think that this past year has been one of the most 
interesting and encouraging for many years in rehabilitation work. 
First of all, there is a mounting of interest in the program that is 
like a snowball gathering momentum as it goes downhill. All over 
the country the ferment of excitement about the possibilities of re- 
habilitation is growing, and that is evidenced by the attitude of State 
officials, Governors, budget officers, and legislatures, in considering 
requests for inc reased amounts of money this biennium over the last 
biennium. 


PROGRESS IN STATE SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


You will remember last year when we were before you one of the 
important elements of our discussion was the situation with regard 
to State funds. The concern of the committee was very graphically 
expressed in its report that the States were not making as much prog 
ress fiscally as the committee felt they should, in two ways: First of 
all, in supporting the program across the board; second, in making 
their appropriations flexible enough so they could spend all of the 
money that they appropriated for all of the purposes in the program. 
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I think you will be very gratified to know several things about the 
fiscal situation as we see it at the present time. 

In the first. place, State funds in the program have been increased 
materially. There has been an increase, for 1954 over 1953, of pretty 
close to $2.2 million. 

We have a table here which shows, State by State, the picture of 
the State funds that are being made available for fiscal year 1954, 
and that is just about $2.2 million more than they had in 1953, 

Now, there has been very great interest developed in this use of State 
funds. As you know, our law is a peculiar one in that it requires the 
Federal Government to pay 100 percent for one group of services and 
50 percent for another. The counseling and guidance, and adminis- 
tration is reimbursable 100 percent from. Feder: al funds under existing 
law. 

It has been very difficult for us to convince the State budget officers 
that they should put in any State money in those categories; and, as 
you know, for the last several years the program has been growing 
so fast it has not been possible for the Federal Government to make 
available the amount of money States thought would be desirable. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we have been working with the States to con- 
vince them that they should put in their own money for some of the 
staffing, and I think it is very signicant that the States have responded 
as shown by this figure in table 3 on page 10 of the submission. I think 
you will find it very interesting. And this 1952 figure is an absolute 
figure; it is based on accounts that are in. You will see in the middle 
column that last year, 1952, $314,000 was spent out of State funds for 
State staff, compared with zero in 1951; and in 1953 the States will 
spend at least $600,000 for this purpose. So, you see, 1953 will be 
double that of 1952. 

There is also a small figure, a second figure, administration, $50,- 
000 for 1952, and $157,000 for 1953. You have a total involvement 
of State funds for case services of around $10.5 million, as against 
the Federal fund of $9.9 million; is that right, Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Hunr. $750,000, plus the other figure of $600,000, or a total 
of $1.3 million unmatche | State funds for 1953 

Miss Swirzer. State funds. So that I think there has been a great 
advance over last year. 

You remember one of the very strong points you made in the com- 
mittee report last year was that the States should spend their un- 
matched money; and we re: ally think the results I have just pointed 
our represent a great victory in our work with the State fiscal officers, 
more particularly because the State directors are quite willing to 
spend all of the State money available to them. It has been in many 
cases the State fiscal officers who have been the stumbling block. 

Now, you may ask how have we done this. We have done it by 
sending them memoranda, dissertations on “the facts of life” about 
the Federal fiscal policy. 

That is one very significant shift for this year. 


STATE RECOGNITION OF RELATIONSHIP OF DISABILTLY TO DEPENDENCY 


Another shift which is equally important, perhaps even more im- 
portant in the long run, is the increase in the recognition of the 
relationship of disability to dependency; and we have increased in 
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the number of cases served those that have come from the public- 
welfare rolls—all kinds of public assistance and local welfare. We 
have had an increase that is very encouraging to us. We have be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 cases this year that are getting their main 
support from public relief f compared with perhaps somewhere be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000 last year. That is not only a good trend, but 
it shows an economic trend. The minute that you have the relief cost 
reduced and people become producers, it means they are not only 
producers in terms of the economy, but they also become taxpayers. 

We always, I think, tend to look at a program through our own 
back door. If I may, I will refer to a case of one family in Alexandria, 
Va., where I live; I happen to know about this family, because I am 
on the hospital board. There is a family with three children, all of 
them the victims of a congenital condition which resulted in club 
feet or stump arms, and all kinds of very, very bad physical 
disabilities. 

They were on the Alexandria public-assistance rolls, and were get- 
ting perhaps between $100 and $125 a month. There were two little 
girls and a boy. At the present time both of the girls are working, 
1 of them in the Alexandria Hospital as a laboratory technician, 
and 1 of them in Dr. Engh’s clinie in Arlington as a therapist, and 
the boy has begun to learn draftsmanship. 

They have been carried along, first through the crippled children’s 
program, then rehabilitated through the necessary surgery; given 
prosthetic appliances, with the result that that family, instead of 
being on relief, is now a self-supporting family in Alexandria. 

That is the type of thing that is being done, and it could be multi- 
plied all over the country. 

And in my statement T have selected from the States’ stories those 
that might be of more interest. In your own State of Illinois, for 
example, we have put in the statement details similar to this case, 
where people were taken off relief; I think you will be very much 
interested in looking over those instances. 

That is the story, but it is the kind of story that you cannot tell 
too often, I think it is the story that supplies the main motivation 
for the increase in the States support, and an increase in interest all 
over the country. We always have interest from the humanitarian 
angle. But it is only in the last 2 years that the relationship of 
dependency to physical disability has been highlighted. 

I think when you remember that the 64,000 people rehabilit: oes 
last year were earning before rehabilitation only $17 million, wherea 
after rehabilitation they were earning $115 million, you will see 
that about $9 million in Federal income tax resulted in the first year 
they were working. That is an old story to you, but I like to repeat 
it, because I think it is important. 


TYPES OF DISABILITY CASES SERVED BY STATE AGENCIES 


Now, the third area which I think we want to emphasize just a 
little bit concerns special cases of disability and the kind of people 
that more and more the State agencies are giving their services to. 

I think both last year and the year before T told you that our con- 
cern was for the severely disabled, that we were putting more and 
more emphasis on the severely disabled, for two reasons: First of 
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all, because they were more likely to become dependent, and it was 
good economy to serve them first ; second, because they are the people 
for whom the program exists, and who are entitled to the services: 
The severely handicapped, the blind, the deaf, the paraplegic, the 
hemiplegic, and so on. There has been a growing interest in the ac 
ceptance of these people by State agencies, and many of the increases 
in the services provided by the last year’s increase in the : appropriation 
and in the planned work for this year will go into those cases. These 
cases require comprehensive reh: :bilitation-center treatment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we are making a very earnest plea in our $25 
million request for the increase of $750,000 over last vear for grants 
to States, because ] believe even from the economy standpoint, this 
program pays about the biggest dividend of anything we could think 
about. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that conclude your opening statement ¢ 

Miss Swrrzer. That is about my summary of it. IT would like 
now to give the rest of you an opportunity to ask 4 eg” sa! if vou 
like, because I believe that is about the best way to develop the 
information. 

Mr. Bussey. We will put the table, showing payments to States, 
on page 10 of the justification in the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TABLE 3 Ex pe nditures for vocational rehabilitation by all agencies for fi 
1954, 1958 (estimated), and 19452 (actual) 


Federal funds State funds | Total fund 


: ear 1954 

’urchase of case services 316, 261 $10, 876, 056 $21, 192, 3) 

Percent 44.9 (93. 5) 

inseling, guidance, and placement services 795, 534 601, 149 

Percent (46.9 (5. 2 
«iministration , SSS, 205 157, 343 
Percent (8. 2 (1.3 
xpenditure 23, 000, 000 11, 684, 548 


nt participatior (66. (33. 6) 


of case services 92 F 10, 508, 321 20, 428, 966 

Percent 5} (93. 3) (60.9 
eling, guicance, and placement servi . 796 601, 149 11, O89, 945 
Percent 7 (5. 3) (33.1 
tate administration ; ), 55E 157, 343 | 1, 997, 902 
Percent 4 3 (1. 4) (6.0 


rotal expenditures 22, 25 11, 266, 813 33, 516, 813 
Percent participation _ . (66, 4) (33. 6) 


Fiscal year 1952 
1. Purchase of case services 9, 658, 804 10, 195, 891 | 19, 854, 695 
Percent 44.9 (96. 5) } (61.9 

2. Counseling, guidance and placement services 060, 897 314, 070 | 10, 374, 967 
Percent (46.8 (3. 0) (32. 4 
inistration , 777, 979 50, 605 1, 828, 584 

(8.3) 5)| (5.7 

Total expenditures : eo 21, 497, 680 10, 560, 566 32, 058, 246 

Percent participation (67.1 (32. 9) |-- ebbban 


INCREASE IN STATE FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. You mentioned the increase in State funds is approxi- 
mately $2.2 million ? 

MisgSwirzer. Yes. I donot believe we have a table, do we? 

Mr. Hunr. The figure for 1954. 
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Miss Swirzer. Ido not believe we had that when we prepared this 
material. 

Mr. Bussry. I was looking at this table on page 10. 

Mr. Honrv. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice the amount of $11,266,813 in fiscal year 1953 
for State funds, but the table for the fiscal year 1954 shows $11,634, 
548, an increase of slightly less than $400,000 from 1953 to 1954. 


STATE LAWS PREVENTING INCREASED CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Hunv. I shall be glad to discuss these figures. The statement 
that you made with regard to the increase in State funds available is 
correct; this is the amount of money the States under their laws and 
regulations feel they can put into the program at this level. 

Some of the State laws will not permit them to spend any of their 
money for administration or counseling or even for case services when 
the funds are not matched. 

Therefore, in such cases the money can only be spent in accordance 
with the reimbursement provisions of the Federal law as written. 
This is the dilemma that we have been in for the past several years. 
The Federal law, as written, requires the Federal Government to re- 
imburse the States for 100 percent of the cost of these items | indicat 
ing | a 50 percent of the cost of that item [indicating]. 

Mr. Bussey. When you point to something in the table and indicate 
this or that item, nothing is provided for the record. 


MATCHING PROVISIONS 


Mr. Hunr. The Federal law provides for reimbursement for 100 
percent of the cost of administration; 100 percent of the cost of guid- 
ance and placement services, and 50 percent of the cost of the case 
services such as physical restoration and training. 

Until the 1952 fiscal year no State put any money into any of the 
items that are required to be reimbursed on a 100-percent basis under 
the Federal law. Beginning in 1952, as a result of the administrative 
policy and the cooperation of the States where their laws and regula- 
tions permitted, they agreed to put into the program the amounts 
shown on page 10 as State funds under the items “Administration” 
and “Guidance.” 

Mr. Bussey. Then in reality the $2.2 million you are speaking about 
is not really available for this work? 

Miss Swirzer. No; I do not agree with that. I think that this take, 
after all, represents more nearly the picture of the amount of State 
funds that will be in the program in relation to - <dleral funds ex 
pended. But if we take the experience of this year, in case services. 
I think that perhaps more service dollars will ae in; some of the 
States cannot spend any money unless they get Federal reimburse- 
ment, but even a much larger percentage of it, I think, is reflected 
in this table to the States, and these tables were made up sometime 
back to give the relationship to accounting balances between the State 
expenditure accounts and their own availability of funds. So, I 
would like to think—and I think it is not too much of a dream— 
that quite a bit more State money will be in the picture. We can- 
not guarantee that, of course, because we do not know, but I think 
there will be more money in the picture next year than this year. 
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Mr. Bussey. There is no reason to believe the $2.2 million is going 
to be available 
Miss Swrrzer. It is available, though; there is no question about 


1b. 

Mr. Br sseY. In this program? 

Miss S , IWITZE R. There is no qi uestion about its being’ available- — 

Mr. Hunt. And certified. 

Miss Swirzer, It will all be in the picture. 

Mr. Bussey. And expended? 

Miss Swrrzer. That is true for some States, I think; but if you 
examine this entire statement vou will find there are some who can- 
not spend any money unless they are reimbursed. But that is not 
true in States like Virginia, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Montana, New 
York, and a great many of them which can spend a great deal more 
money than the Federal Government has matched, and they will. I 
think that is a recognition of the State’s willingness to go into this 
program much more deeply than they ever have before. And some 
of these figures are too high, and I am going to assume that they are 
higher than they should be, but some of them are low. But they are 
putting in a tremendous increase in their appropriations, and they 
will spend even more. There may be some that we will not be able 
to depend upon, because they will have to limit their expenditures in 
~ amount of F ae al money available for reimbursement. But the 

‘rease is showing up very well. 


CHANGES IN STATE LAWS 


Mr. Hunvr. California, you remember, is a very outstanding situa- 
tion. They have had a restriction on the use of their funds. They 
now have a bill before the legislature to permit them to spend any 
funds sateen iated for all rehabilitation purposes, regardless of the 
matching of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Busrry. What is your Office doing to encourage these States 
to change their laws in order that they may have more money available 
to them under this program ? 

me Swirzer. We have done a lot of different things. We have 
tried as hard as we know how to urge the State directors and the 
comm nity people W ith W hom we W ork, to get a comprehensive State 
law whi ch will permit them to vO ahead with the program regardless 
of the Federal funds. 

Mr. Busrry. I think that is a little too general. 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Can you be a little more specific ? 

Miss Swirzer. T think the most specific thing we have done is to 
try to use some administrative control, which will have the effect of 
forcing the State money that is available to be spent in the program. 
That is why these moneys have been available more this year than 
last year 

We have said, for example, “You can have more, if you will spend 
more for your administration and guidance and more for the case 
service, whether or not it is matched, since we do not have Federal 
money enough to go around”; and “You do the things that you ought to 
spend your own money for”; so we have, on an individualized basis, 
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after the original allocation of the funds to the States, said that after 
you spend this money you may have this much here. 

We have done that, and that has had the effect—and in that 
particular way we have worked very hard with the State directors, 

For example, we are now working with the people in Texas, who 
have a very large program for the blind; they are doing a very com- 
prehensive job of rehabilitation. They have a special agency, a 
commission for the blind, which is doing wonderful work. 

In California, as Mr. Hunt said, there has been this year an effort 
made to improve their laws. 


STATI STATUTORY CONTROL OIF FUNDS 


And I am trying to think of other places where we have been 
working. The most important development, I think, is some shift, 
perhaps, on the basic statutory control of the finances. 

I think it is a very diflicult thing to convince the budget officers 
and the State auditors, as well, as long as we have a law on the statute 
ea Public Law 113, as it is; and sooner or later we have got to 
find a way to give some thought to cMéngtiil it, but it is not an easy 
question. I feel very strongly, personally, about the need for State 
independence and State de ‘velopment of the program. 

Mr. Bussey. I am glad you feel that way, because I also have 
strong feelings in that direction. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 


REASONS STATES CANNOT BEAR MORE OF TILE COST 


Mr. Buspey. I have always had difficulty understanding why the 
States cannot bear more of the cost of this program than they have. 

Miss Swrrzer. Well, it is a puzzle. I have tried to find the answer 
to that, but I think they are doing better. It has only been in the 
last 2 years that we have known how to do a lot of things for people 
and to serve the people who need this service. I think you have to 
remember that really the greatest opportunity for providing this kind 
of service that we have ever had has come about as the result of the 
comprehensive developments in the last few years, and we have not 
had the centers available. They have been very, very much scattered, 
and there are still a lot of places where people do not know what real 
comprehensive rehabilitation provides for people. 

I think that as soon as they realize that, a lot of the States who have 
not been investing a lot in this work, as soon as they realize the bene- 
fits from it, will begin to catch up with it. 

I believe that the future of this program is ahead of us; at least, 
I like to think it is, and I would like to see the day when the tables 
are turned, Mr. Busbey, and I believe you and I will see the time when 
the States and communities are ahead of the Federal Government. 
That is as I think it should be. 

Mr. Bussey. If you will glance through the hearings of this com- 
mittee for 1954 you will notice that I have emphasized to every di- 
vision and bureau that has been before this committee the necessity, 
in my opinion at least, of the States doing more and assuming greater 
responsibility in all of these programs. That is nothing against the 
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program of vocational rehabilitation as a program because I am sure 
that every member of the committee regards this as a worth while 
program. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. And I have tried in the State where I live to 
get the State to do more. I do not think we ought to be too dis- 
couraged. I do not believe the State directors would disagree with 
me, but I think the difficulty has been, perhaps, the inability to sell, 
the inability to get people to realize the dividends that are possible 
from such a program. When they realize the dividends that they 
are going to get in the reduction of the relief costs, I think you will 
have a different story. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Bussey. Am I right in thinking that the Federal Govern- 
ment assumes all of the costs of the administrative part of this pro- 
gram ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, practically all; except, as I pointed out, a small 
tendency beginning in 1952 for the States to put in something, realiz- 
ing that under the Federal law, Public Law 113, under which we 
operate, that the Federal Government is to bear the necessary cost 
of administration and of guidance, and yet it has only been in 1952 
that the States put in their own money; you will see in table 3 on 
page 10, $50,000 in 1952 for administration, and $314,000 for guidance, 
which is stepped up quite appreciably in 1953, and which I think 
probably will be stepped up even more in 1954. 


FEDERAL AND STATE EXPENDITURES, 1947 


Mr. Bussey. Miss Switzer, do you have a table showing the fi- 
nancing of your program from 1947 to date, as to the amount of 
funds each State has contributed, and the amount the Federal Gov- 
ernment has put in to each State for those fiscal years ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. 

Mr. Hunr. You want a table showing the Federal share and the 
State by States, since 1947 ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Hunvr. I do not have with me these figures for each State; we 
have it for the country as a whole, as far back as 1947; but that in- 
formation is readily obtainable. . 

Mr. Bussey. Will you place such a statement in the record at this 
point ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Bussey. We would like to have the full picture for 5 years, 
which I think will enable us to get an idea of how the overall financing 
is working out. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. I think that one of the things that has given 
me more courage than almost anything else is the interest which the 
States have taken, but I think perhaps the best way to get at it is to 
supply the table in full. 


FEDERAL ENCOURAGEMENT OF STATE EFFORTS 


Mr. Bussey. In the opening paragraph of your statement, in the 
last part of the sentence, you mentioned the advisability of demon- 
strating to the States that the Federal Government is giving “tangi- 
ble encouragement and support to their effort.” 

Would you want to enlarge on that just a little, and tell us more 
about the “tangible encouragement” you have in mind? 

Miss Swirzer. It is my feeling, to state it his way, that while ] 
share your view that the States can assume a greater proportion of 
the responsibility, I feel that each year the Federal Government 
should also give a definite recognition to those States that are going 
faster than others. 

In other words, I think we should give due recognition to the size 
of the problem, recognition of the basic provisions of the law under 
which we operate. That is, if we could make it a little bit better 
so that the total they receive depends more on what the States them- 
selves put into it, during this period when they are really trying very 
hard to go ahead and do something, and we hope they are going ahead, 
many of them are, and are putting more effort into it, we will get 
better results. That does not mean that we have not given them 
tangible evidence in the past, because I think we have. But even 
there I think that it is possible for other things to be done as evidence 
of our intent. 

Mr. Bussey. That little bit you speak of does not seem like much 
to me, and it does not seem to be increasing as fast as I would like. 

Miss Switzer. I believe we all feel the same way, but still we have 
to work with what we have, even though we would like to see the 
program doubled. 

Mr. Bussey. We hear that all of the time before this committee. 

Miss Swirzer. I would like to see the States come more closely to 
doing what some of the others have, but I do feel that we have got to 
move step by step, bit by bit. 


REVISION OF FEDERAL LAW 


Mr. Bussey. Would some change in the Federal law be helpful in 
bringing that about? 

Miss Swirzer. I think so. I think there would be several things 
we could do that would force the States to face the facts of life. Of 
course the State directors are doing, by and large, what you might 
‘all explaining or excusing, where we have a Federal law, that pro- 
vides certain things and the budget officer says to the Director “Well, 
what. are you going to do about the Federal law which places the 
responsibility on the Federal Government ? 

There are several things which I think we can do, and perhaps we 
can get to that one of these days. The first would be to put this pro- 
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gram on a current basis, instead re ae the reimbursement part of 
it written backwards, you might s: The law requires the settlement 
following the expenditures. ‘I be lies sve the States should get on a cur- 
rent basis as fast as we can get them there. 

Then I think if we could have the authority to allocate the money, 
not estimate it—do more of what is done in other laws—if we have 
the authority to allocate the money at the beginning of the year, divide 
it up, and say, “You are going to get so much,” I have the feeling 
that it would force all of the State money out of hiding. I could be 
wrong about this, but I believe if we had the language we could then 
do this, because it would be the law, and with the momentum which 
exists in many of the States now, there would not be a curtailment. I 
am convinced of that, myself, and I believe that it would have a very 
good effect. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you made any suggestion to the Congress in 
regard to revising the law? 

Miss Swirzer. We made some suggestions on a very broad overall 
basis, for an overhaul of the bill which was up about 2 years ago—in 
the last Congress. And that did take into consideration the financing 
phase of it; it passed the Senate, but did not have a hearing in the 
House. We are hoping that when things settle down, maybe we can 
come back for a revision of the law. 

Mr. Bussey. Did the bill you recommended take into consideration 
the possibility of putting greater responsibility on the States? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, very much so. 

Mr. Hunr. There was a schedule for setting the share down to 
about 57 percent, average. That compares with about 66, 67, or 68 
how. 

Mr. Bussey. That is a move in the right direction, but I do not 
think it goes far enough. 

Miss Swirzer. Maybe it does not. We ought to try to do something, 
and I think this would be a very worthwhile thing to do. 

Mr. Bussey. There has not been too much acc ‘omplished in regard 
to the matter of getting the States to take over an increased percent- 
age of program costs, has there? 

Miss Swrrzer. I do not agree with that altogether; I think a great 
deal has been accomplished. I think that when you realize that in 
1947, the Federal percentage was 73.5, and it has gone down last year 
to 66.4, I think that is quite a lot, when considered on a national basis. 
Some States have gone down as low as 63 percent. 

Your own State of [llinois has not done too badly. But again you 
have the same problem of the State law. I think the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and Georgia are outstanding examples of the fact 
that the States are putting in a tremendous amount of money, have, 
in the last 2 years. I would say that Virginia was about 62 to 64 
percent. 

Mr. Hunt. It is about 63 or 64, I believe. 

Mr. Bussry. The overall figure for 1947 was 73.5, while for 1954 
the estimate is about 66.4? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Approximately a 1 percent increase a year. 

Mr. Swirzer. Maybe we can do better from now on, but it seems 
to me over the last 2 years that we have made a fair showing under 
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this difficult situation. I hope next year we can come up with a num- 
ber of increases in the States. 

Mr. Sreruens. It has occurred to me, since I have been with the 
Agency, starting about 1943, about the time I came with the agency, 
that in those years we never had any of the State funds under these 
two items; in other words, the Federal Government paid it all. It 
was only 2 years ago, upon the insistence of this committee and the 
heads of the Bureau, to start shoving them around, and my opinion, 
from observing this program for 10 years, our people have done a 
good job in selling to Congress and to the Bureau of the Budget the 
economies resulting from an investment of this kind, but I do not 
think there has been the same kind of success in selling it to the 
States, as there has been in selling it to Federal people. 

Mr. Bussey. That is exactly the thing that concerns me. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; all I can say is that I know State support is 
increasing. 

Mr. Busery. I would like to see the thing worked out in such a 
way that the office here in Washington would be in the position of 
furnishing the States an advisory service, and that the sole respon- 
sibility for the program, including the responsibility in counseling 
work, would be on the States. 

Miss Switzer. In other words, you would have the program which 
would have a certain amount of money, whatever it was, used to get 
conformity with national policy, and give it to them to spend, and put 
all of the State money for that 

Mr. Bussey. No; I mean just have the office here for the purpose 
of advising and assisting the State administrators and the people 
who are working on this program, but have the States carry all of 
the actual program costs and responsibilities. 

Miss Switzer. Entirely? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; you might not agree with that suggestion. 

Miss Swrrzer. I do not think it really makes any difference who 
pays for this work, so long as the results are secured, but I do feel 
very certain that if the Federal Governaseut’s responsibility for this 
program did not exist, and had not existed, that we would be very, 
very far below where we are now. 

Mr. Bussey. I am willing to agree with you; propably no one here 
would disagree with that. I think it has been a wonderful program. 

Miss Swirzer. I think it has. 

Mr. Bussey. The effort of the Federal Government has been very 
worth while and necessary in initiating the program, but now let the 
States take over their responsibilities. 

On page 2, in the first sentence of and first paragraph of your pre- 
pared statement, you say: 





I am deeply concerned over the possibility that the splendid initiative dis- 
played by the States during recent years may be blunted by the limitation on 
Federal funds in support of the State program, 

Miss Swirzer. Well, there again, I think we have to recognize that 
unless we can find a way to revise the law—and again I am going 
back to the law, because if we have the responsibility for that expendi- 
ture, in view of the way the law is written, unless we are able to 
maintain in the States a reasonable staff pattern, whether we like it 
or not, as long as the law is the way it is, a majority of the State 
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legislatures, the governors, budget officers, and even the directors, 
expect us to staff their State agencies. And as long as that is true, 
we must recognize what a shock a sharp shift in Federal support is 
going to make on the program out of all proportion to the dollars 
that would be saved. 

| feel quite strongly on that point. We may have our own idea 
on how we would like to see the law revised; but as long as we are 
operating under it, we have certain conditions we cannot change 
overnight. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED PERSONS ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ROLLS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 4, toward the bottom of the page, where you 
cite Montana—— 

Miss Swirzer. Oh, Montana is very proud of this. 

Mr. Bussey (reading) : 

Montana: 12 percent of the 378 men and women rehabilitated last year were 
public-relief recipients. It was costing the taxpayers of Montana over $64,000 
annually to support the idleness of these persons who were later returned to 
employment and self-sufficiency through rehabilitation. 

What is the national average? 

Miss Swirzer. Well, let me see—the national average—the States 
rehabilitated 64,000 people iast year—and between 11,000 and 12,000 
of them were public-relief recipients, which is about 20 percent. 

Now, of that 11,000 to 12,000, probably not all of them were getting 
their total support through public assistance, but certainly the na- 
tional average would be about 1 out of 5—I think perhaps that is 
high. If you take into consideration everything else, I would say 
that. probably the national average would be about 1 out of 6 or 7. 
Montana has a small program, you know. It is doing a very unusual 
job out there for a small program. They have done pioneering work 
with the mental cases. 

Mr. Bussey. Why isn’t more emphasis put on rehabilitating people 
who are on public-assistance roles ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. We are putting more emphasis on it, but I think 
you also have to remember that one of the most important things 
in this program is the prevention of dependency, and while we could 
make requirements that relief cases be taken first, and make rigid 
requirements, you have to rem a very often an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a lot, too. If you catch people young, when you can do 
something about it and keep them from becoming dependent, you have 
saved something on the relief rolls. I think you | have to have balance, 
in other words. 


BENEFITS OF PROGRAM AT STATE AND LOCAL LEVEL 
Mr. Bussry. At the bottom of page 4 of your statement, still re- 


ferring to Montana, you mention the fact that— 


at least $80,000 was saved the taxpayers of Montana last year through the 
rehabilitation program. 

I think that is the best proof of my contention that I could desire, 
because it emphasizes the big benefits to the States and the local com- 
munities. 
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Miss Swrrzer. ‘There is no question about it. 

Mr. Bussey. If they benefit to such a large extent they should be 
more active in assuming responsibilities in this program than hereto- 
fore in order that they might reap more benefits as time goes on. 

Miss Swirzer. If we had time to show you the big increases in State 
support during this current biennium in States like lowa and others— 

‘alifornia is an outstanding example—you would find you have 
eure! to the very reason they are able to get the recognition for 
their program that they are getting. So in the next few years this 
will be the reason why the States will increase their support. 1 think 
there is no question about it. They are going to do it. It is just a 
question of perhaps being’ a little impatient, but keeping the pressure 
on them and guiding them and helping them, because his program 
does not have any very high-pressured propaganda behind it. It is 
modestly supported by and large. It really does as well as it does 
because it has hundreds of dedicated people working night and day 
on it. 

If you will look at the number of people this money pays for, the 
staff in the States, you will see it hes not gone up by leaps and bounds. 
It is the increased cost of living and things of that kind that account 
for the increase, and not increase in staff, 

You would be amazed if you went into the States and saw the 
amount of work these people do. It is staggering. 

Mr. Buspry. I have no reason to doubt your word. 

Miss Swirzer. It is nice to feel you have a program where you do 
not have to apologize for the “water” that might be in it. 1 think 
you could go to almost any State and drop in at any hour of the day 
or night—and night is not a time when people do not work in this 
program—and you would be inspired to see what goes on all over 
this country. 


INCREASE IN TAX REVENUE BECAUSE OF REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. On page 9—and you referred to this in your sum- 
mary—you state that 64,000 people originally earned $17 million an- 
nually, but after rehabilitation earned $115 million, and they will pay 
$9 million in Federal income taxes in the first year after rehs tbilitation. 
How was that figure determined ? 

Miss Swirzer. Well, the statistical people have a formula for this, 
I think, that we can put in the record for you. We worked it out, | 
think, for the Douglas bill. 

Mr. Hunt. And checked it with the internal-revenue people. 

Miss Swirzer. It isa statistical figure. We have pretty good statis- 
tical information as to whether they are married or single, their age, 
and so on, and the actuarial people worked it out . 

Mr. Hunr. There is an individual record on each case that shows 
age, disability, married or single, wages, and so on. 

Miss Swirzer. It isa very accurate estimate, as accurate as it can be. 

Mr. Bussey. Is the formula very long? 

Miss Swirzer. I do not think so. We can send it up to you. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it would be interesting to have it in the record. 

Miss Swirzer. We got it last year. We will get it for you. It is too 
complicated for me to remember it 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





BASIS FOR ESTIMATING FEDERAL INCOME TAXES OF REHABILITANTS 


The economic value of the vocational-rehabilitation program was estimated 
from statistical data of persons rehabilitated in a given year, used in conjunction 
with the procedure for calculating Federal income taxes as prescribed on form 
1040—United States individual-income-tax return, United States Treasury De- 
partment, Internal Revenue Service. 

Basic data for estimating the economic value were obtained from the individual 
closed-case reports of persons rehabilitated by the State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. The age, marital status, and number of dependents as recorded at the 
time the persons were accepted for services, and the weekly wage of the re- 
habilitants on the first job after services were completed, make up the basic data, 
The weekly wages exclude wages of farmers and family workers whose incomes 
are not reported. 

In deriving the estimates, it was assumed that the marital status and number 
of dependents at the time rehabilitation services were completed were the same 
as reported at the time they were accepted for services. It was also assumed 
that the persons would work the entire 50 weeks the first year after rehabilita- 
tion and would earn at least at the weekly rate of wages as recorded for their 
first week on their rehabilitation jobs. 

In estimating the Federal income taxes of persons rehabilitated in a given 
year, the additional exemption for persons who attained the age of 65 before the 
close of the taxable year was applied in obtaining the Federal income taxes for 
this group. The estimated Federal income tax liability of the total group ex- 
cludes, of course, any Federal income taxes of farmers or family workers. 


Mr. Bussey I was wondering if a great deal more than $9 million 
does not go into the State treasuries as a result of this program? 

Miss Switzer. This is only Federal. We have not attempted to 
figure the State taxes. 

Mr. Hunt. This is only Federal. 


Miss Swirzer. Summer before last I attended a graduation at the 


Bulova Watch Co. They have a school for disabled veterans, where 
they have very severely disabled people learning watchmaking. They 
had a paraplegic from California who had been very, very ill. He was 
in his twenties. They told how much he had done since he went out. 
He had gone back to California, had a wife and child, and had bought 
a home. They told what his gross income was, how much he paid in 
Federal income tax, in State income tax, in real-estate tax, and so 
forth, and it was phenomenal. 

Mr. Bussey. They have been doing very fine work. 

Miss Swrrzer. You mean Paraplegics, Inc. ? 

Mr. Buszey. Yes. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. Is it not exciting? And that veterans’ group 
at Hines, that is thrilling, too. That man Josephson is really a star. 
He organized the group at Hines, and now has a flourishing business— 
with all kinds of severely disabled working for him. On my last visit 
here I saw not only paraplegics, but blind, deaf, heart cases, and 
so on. 

When you get low in your mind about pushing papers, you look at 
that and you get new courage. 

The Virginia agency has a very fine operation at Fishersville, Va. 
The committee should go down there some time. I wish everyone 
could see Fishersville. It is just wonderful. 

Mr. Bussey. I think we have strayed a little from the subject of 
taxes I was pursuing. Why do you stop at figuring the increase in 
Federal income taxes? 

Mr. Hunt. Because there is so much variation in the State-tax 
structures. But I think the State taxes would be even higher. 
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Mr. Bussey. There are also other State and local taxes such as sales 
taxes and property taxes. 

Miss Swirzer. Some of the States I am sure have used that in their 
own work, but we have not attempted to do that. We are keeping 
track of this very closely so that we can have it for you in more detail 
next year. 

There is another area we sometimes forget to talk about, and that 
is our program for the blind. We are more and more aware that we 
can do more that we are doing for the rehabilitation of the blind, and 
it is very much on my mind, 


EPILEPTIC PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. At the bottom of page 17 of your prepared statement 
you state: 

Considering present State resources, this record is a highly creditable one— 
that quotation refers to epileptics? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey (reading) : 

For epileptics need a variety of services, ranging from competent medical 
diagnosis, trials on drugs to determine the proper dosage that will assure con 
trol of seizures, and intensive job counselling and placement services. 

How much of a drain is this on the State resources ? 

Miss Swirzer. You mean to do this job with epileptics? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Miss Swirzer. Well, you know, there are not many States that have 
done a very big job on epileptics. I think Illinois has concentrated 
on it the most. Illinois and Texas are the two outstanding States. Do 
you know how much money Illinois has spent on that? 

Mr. Dasetsrern. I do not have that. The latest figures we have 
on that are that 10 percent of the epileptics are in State colonies, and 
they are costing about $20 million a year. 

Mr. Bussey. But the Federal Government pays for the job coun- 
seling and placement service ? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. The care of epileptics is very economical, com- 
paratively speaking, because when you make your diagnosis, if you 
have a center the way you have in Chicago (of course, you do not 
have that everywhere, but we have been conferr ing with Dr. Gibbs 
and he is working up some material for us so that we can make his 
knowledge known more widely), once you establish a good center 
and a good program and have a competent working team to work 
with your epileptics, dollar for dollar you get more for your money 
than if you take people with orthopedic handicaps to a rehabilita- 
tion center. 

The big problem with epileptics is the employment problem, be- 
cause, strangely enough, people are scared of epileptics; and it takes 
a lot of work with an employer, and an unusual employer, to make 
the first break. I think it is remarkable what Dr. Cline has been 
able to do with the problem in Tllinois. 

Mr. Daversrern. Out of the group rehabilitated last year, 44 percent 
had training and 7 percent had physical restoration and training. 

Miss Swirzer. I think these would probably be the younger group. 
I am sure you will find State directors concentrating on the younger 
epileptics. We feel very strongly that is a field for real service. 
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STATE LEGISLATION LIMITING PROGRAM SUPPORT 


Mr. Bussey. Am I correct in my understanding that about half of 
the States have actually provided by legislation that the »y will expend 
from State funds only the minimum amount required to obtain the 
maximum Federal funds that may be available? 

Miss Swirzer. I think that is about right. 

Mr. Hunt. That some States have actually passed laws to limit 
their spending to the minimum requirements of the Federal law? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. Is that a fair statement ¢ 

Mr. Hunr. Ithinkso. I should add laws, regulations, and opinions 
of attorneys general, I think that is about right. You cannot always 
trace the problem to the law. 

Miss Swirzer. We sent out a request asking this question, but we 
have learned from experience that the answers are not always con- 
clusive, because if a State director has any question about his ability 
to spend the money and wants to spend it, if he thinks he might get a 

legative opinion from the attorney general, he will not submit it to 
hi im. Conversely, if an agency has been pretty straitjacketed, it might 
ask for an opinion. I think half is a fair answer. 

Mr. Bussey. Can you give a specific example of where you have 
attempted to influence States to rescind such legisl: ation, in order to 
get a more equitable way of financing this program / 

Miss Swirzer. We have a number of letters that we could put in the 
record, that have gone out over my signature—I think I have written 
practically all of them—giving a strong statement of the urgency of 
this need. I would like to put one of those letters in the record. 

We have tried through our regional representatives and regional 
oflices to get the States to adopt what we have developed as a model law. 

Mr. Hunt. West Virginia has one. Tennessee is working on one. 
Our agency drafted a model law for the use of the States. 

Mr. Danexsterx. We might point out we not only drew up a law 
to help them in that respect, but each of our regional representatives 
has made ita point to go before the State board and make a plea that 
they secure that type of legislation. Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
West Virginia, and Pennsylvania are all States that have already en- 
acted such a law. Some few States have had a law since 1919 under 
which they can spend money for any purpose, but the State fiscal 
officer will not per mit them to do it, even though the vy have a law that 
authorizes them to spend money for any purpose. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Dabelstein, did the States you mentioned make 
the changes in their State laws at the instigation of the Bureau? 

Mr. Danetstetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. The Bureau actually got them to do it? 

Mr. Danetstern. Yes. I neglected to mention Hawaii. 

Miss Switzer. It is a delicate thing, too, in a Federal-State pro- 
gram. You can push just so far, then you get sometimes into an im- 
passe as to what is your business and what is theirs. I think they 
might feel I was somewhat obnoxious at times in my insistence on 
this State fund business. 

Mr. Hunt. I think if every director were in this room, he would 
tell you he would like to have that type of law. Each has a different 
explanation of the obstacles in his way—the State legislature, his 
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own boss, his own board, and so on. But nearly every one would favor 
a change. , 5 

Miss Swirzer. And any program of this type depends on the facil- 
ities and understanding of people in the community that interest 
themselves in these programs. There is great variation in the degree 
of understanding and support that exists in the communities. 


STATES COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Danetstein. We have a States Council on Vocational Rehabil- 
itation made up of State directors, who serve in an advisory capacity 
in the de -velopme nt of polici ies, standards, and so forth. For 2 years 
we had 1 special committee of that council working on this problem of 
State legislation. They participated in the drafting of what would 
be a model State act. They passed resolutions at their annual meetings 
encouraging all the State directors to work in order to try to get basic 
authority, because you run into the problem that Mr. Hunt pointed 
out. They have a staff, and they want to be able to maintain a con- 
tinuous operation of their program, and they do not want to have to 
figure the aid on the basis of appropriations each year. 


APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Mr. Bussey. I believe you asked for $23 million for fiscal year 1953 ? 

Miss Swrrzer. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. And Congress reduced that to $22,250,000; is that 
correct ¢ 

Miss Swrrzer. That is correct. Twenty-three million dollars is 
what we have asked for the last several years. It appears to be a 
fixation with us. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAT 


Mr. Bussey. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 
Miss Swirzer. We asked the Bureau of the Budget, in our original 
request, for $28,600,000. 
Mr. Hunr. That is what the States say they need. 
Miss Swrrzer. We could spend it, too. Maybe not in the percentage 
you like. 
’ Mr. Bussey. You could not spend more than $28,600,000, could you? 
Miss Swirzer. Well. we would settle for $28,600,000. 


FUNDS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Bussey. In last year’s budget request you asked for $1,700,000 
for State administration ? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Has the amount for State administration been re- 
duced for 1953 in proportion to the reduction made in the total appro- 
priation request ¢ 

Miss Swrrzer. I would say it would be hard to figure it, because you 
have got State funds in the picture for the first time. I think State 
administration and counseling and guiding, if you consider them as 
a unit—I do not know. Can you answer that? 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think there are any State funds used there. 
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Miss Swirzer. Yes. This is 1953. According to the figures in the 
table on page 10 of the justifications, there is $157,000 of State funds in 
administration in 1953. 

Mr. SrerHens. You show $1,840,000 in Federal funds. 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. So that it would seem the answer to your ques- 
tion, whether we reduced the amount for State administration in pro- 
portion to the reduction made in the request, is “No.” 

Mr. Hunt. That is right, it is “No.” 

Miss Swirzer. It went up a little. 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey: I was rather concerned because, as Mr. Stephens 
pointed out, on page 110 of the committee print it shows that the 
States are actually being allocated $1,840,559. 

Miss Swirzer. That is right. The reason for that is related almost 
entirely to statutory State salary increases. I do not recall any other 
substantial increase. 

Mr. Hunr. In 1953 we really renewed the dollar amount of 1952, 
but we added the salary increases. 

Mr. Sreruens. The increase over the request, Mr. Chairman, is ap- 
proximately 5 percent. It is about 5.1 percent; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, most of the States increased the salaries of State employees 
during the year that the Federal Government increased the salaries 
of Federal employees. 

Miss Swrrzer. I think the total amount in dollars was $550,000 that 
it took to carry the same amount of staff. 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. And that increase, you say, is due entirely—— 

Miss Swrrzer. Almost entirely. 

Mr. Bussey. To salary increases? 

Miss Swrrzer. Statutory, mandatory increases. Of the States that 
have always assumed a certain amount of staff responsibility—I think 
of two, New York and Maryland—they have never assumed a. per- 
centage of the total, but the total salaries for a segment of the staff. 
In New York they pay the salaries of a certain group of employees. 

So you would be obliged to give the States the money to carry the 
staff you have allowed them. If you will look at the staff, you will 
see that most of them have decreased because of the salary increase. 


STATE MATCHING COMPARED WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. Is it not true that under the vocational educational 
program the States and localities have borne a steadily increasing 
share of the cost of the program to the point where they are now 
matching Federal dollars in the ratio of about $4 to $1; whereas un- 
der the vocational rehabilitation program the matching is only about 
50 cents to $1? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes; I am sure that is right. Do you want to know 
why that is? 

Mr. Bussey. I would like an explanation for the benefit of the 
committee. 

Miss Swirzer. I do not know that I can tell you all the answers, but, 
first of all, the vocational educational program is part of the basic 
educational system of the country, and it ought to be bigger, because 
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deals with more people, to begin with, and it provides services in 
more localities. The ratio is bound to be greater. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you think that is because the vocational educational 
program is considered by the States to be important enough to spend 
their own money on, whereas the vocational rehabilitation program is 
not ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. I do not think it is a question of importance but of 
traditional responsibility. I think States and localities traditionally 
feel that education is their business. The vocational-educational pro- 
gram was started in the twenties. You asked me why the vocational- 
rehabilitation program did not go along with that. I think there are 
two good reasons why it did not. 

First of all, while the vocational rehabilitation program was, during 
the early years, a training program, it is a service to individuals, and 
it is different from the vocational-educational program. The people 
n the vocational-educational program have not pushed vocational 
rehabilitation to the extent they have pushed vocational education. 
I think they have been reluctant to get it out in front because they 
never have the money to do everything they want to do. 

Mr. Hun. I think an examination of the basic statute probably 
explains some of that. The financing of the vocational-educational 
program is on an entirely different basis than the vocational-rehabili- 
tation program. 

Miss Swirzer. It might be, I do not know if the matching provi- 
sions have as profound an effect on the financing as we believe they 
have or not. 

Mr. Bussey. Under the vocational-educational program the States 
are only required to match dollar for dollar ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. 

Mr. Danextstern. I think there is another point, and that is that in 
the vocational-educational program there are local funds going into 
the program. There are local funds plus State funds plus Federal 
funds going into the program. 

In the vocational-rehabilitation program there is only State money, 
and they may have offices in a community, like a district office in 
Alexandria, we will say, but we do not have Alexandria participating 
in that program as we do in the vocational-educational program. If 
we had local communities putting money in the vocational-rehabilita- 
tion program that was matched with State money and Federal money, 
then I think we would be approaching in vocational rehabilitation 
what they are doing in vocational education. 


1953 COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. Bussey. Last year this committee wrote into its report regard- 
ing the appropriation for vocational rehabilitation payments to States 
this language, which will be found on page 8. 

Miss Swirzer. We know it by heart. We have used it. 

Mr. Bussey. To save the time of the committee and your time, then, 
instead of reading the entire section I will insert it in the record at this 
point, if there is no objection. 

(The statement referred to, from p. 8 of H. Rept. 1602, 82d Cong., 
2d sess., is as follows :) 

The committee is in thorough sympathy with the basic program. It is almost 
beyond dispute that the funds spent on this work save several times that amount 
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in costs of supporting persons who would otherwise be public charges. However, 
the committee has been informed that some States refuse to spend from their 
own funds any greater amounts than are available for matching purposes out of 
the Federal appropriation 

This Comes as something of a surprise in view of the fact the States and local 
governments gain the major public benefit from rehabilitation of persons who 
become wage earners and taxpayers rather than burdens on local relief rolls. 
None of the various State-aid programs which have been authorized and ap 
propriated for have carried guaranties to the States that the Federal Govern- 
ment will match whatever amounts the States determine to pay. Just the 
ontrary has been the basic philosophy of all grant-in-aid legislation. The 
plan has always been for the Federal Government to furnish such amounts as 
necessary to match State funds in establishing and maintaining a sound basic 
program with the idea that the States might then go ahead and spend such 
dditional funds of their own as they might determine to be required by local 
There is no reason for adopting any different rules for vocational 
rehabilitation, and the committee desires to make it clear that it does not con- 
sider the fact that States have more money for matching purposes than the 
will match as an adequate or tenable argument in favor 


conditions 


Federal appropriation 
of larger Federal grants 

Mr. Bussey. I would also like to read into the record the language 
of the Senate report for fiscal vear 1953 on the same subject. This 
will be found on page 5 of the Senate report. I assume that you are 


} / 


familiar with that language too ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to, from p. 0 of BS. Rept. 1486, 82d Cong., 
2d sess., is as follows :) 

The committee was informed that certain States will not expend available 
State moneys if the Federal contribution is not forthcoming to match such ex- 
penditures. This, of course, is not an exclusive Federal program, and no guar- 
anty is given the States that the Federal Government will match whatever 
amounts the States determine to expend, and this commitee concurs fully with 
the comments contained in the House report that 

“The committee desires to make it clear that it does not consider the fact that 
States have more money for matching purposes than the Federal appropriation 
will match as an adequate or tenable argument in favor of larger Federal 
grants.” 

Miss Swirzer. I want to be sure to get into the record at this point, 
because this is where it belongs, an example of how we have made 
use of that statement of your committee. We refer to it in our 
office as the Benshoof letter, because Mr. Benshoof, State director of 
Iowa, was the first to ask about it, and we wrote him a letter in which 
we quoted this statement of your committee. As we have been asked 
by State directors why they cannot look forward to a continuing in- 
crease 1n Federal funds, we have used this letter quite extensively. 
I would like to give you a copy of that letter and a list of the States 
to which it has gone, at their request. 

Mr. Buspry. Without objection, you may insert that in the record 
at this point, 

(The letter is as follows:) 

Ocroser 6, 1952. 
Mr. H. L. Bensnoor, 
Director, Vocational Rehabilitation Division, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

DEAR Mr. BENSHOOF: It seems to me that the concept of the States’ meeting 
an increasing share of the costs of the rehabilitation program must be from now 
on a part of our planning for the future. It is clear that the Congress recognizes 
the value and importance of the rehabilitation program, but it seems to us equally 
clear that there is a strong and growing feeling that the program has now 
reached a point where greater State financial participation is necessary, both 
dollarwise and percentagewise 
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This attitude is epitomized in this year’s House Appropriations Committee 
report, with which the Senate committee concurred. In its report the House 
Appropriations Committee expressed itself as follows: 

“The committee is in thorough sympathy with the basic program It is almost 
beyond dispute that the funds spent on this work save several times that amount 
in costs of supporting persons who would otherwise be public charges, however, the 
comlnittee has been informed that some States refuse to spend from their own 
funds any greater amounts than are available for matching purposes out of the 
Federal appropriation. This comes as something of a surprise in view of the 
fact the States and local governments gain the major public benefit from re- 
habilitation of persons who become wage earners and taxpayers rather than 
burdens on local relief rolls. None of the various State-aid programs which 
have been authorized and appropriated for have carried guaranties to the State 
that the Federal Government will match whatever amounts the States deter- 
mine to pay Just the contrary has been the basic philisophy of all grant-in-aid 
legislation. The plan has always been for the Federal Government to furnish 
such amounts as necessary to match State funds in establishing and maintain 
ing a sound basic program with the idea that the States might then go ahead 
and spend such additional funds of their own as they might determine to be 
required by local conditions, There is no reason for adopting any different 
rules for vocational rehabilitation, and the committee desires to make it clear 
that it does not consider the fact that States have more money for matching 
purposes than the Federal appropriation will match as an adequate or tenable 
argument in favor of larger Federal grants.” 

We are just in the process of developing our budget request to the Congress 
for Federal funds for the 1954 fiscal year. As you know, the President's budget 
does not go to the Congress until January 

The program will be best served, it seems to me, if the States use all funds 

lable to them from all sources for all services needed by their handicapped 
peopl 

In order to have a rounded, fully adequate, constantly growing State re 
habilitation program, State funds may have to be available for staff, especially 
certain kinds of specialized staff which up-to-date rehabilitation procedures 
require. A still more important development, however, would be to have free 
dom to spend all State funds appropriated for case services even though Federal 
funds in the current appropriation may not be suflicient for matching State 
funds certified. 

I refer particularly to the expenditure of funds for case services, because if 
the handicapped are to be well served the rehabilifation programs must maintain 
at all times a reasonably well-balanced group of services. This means that it 
is not good to permit the expenditures for staff and related expenses to get out 
of balance with expenditures for case services regardless of whose funds are 
used. 

It is unfortunate. as you know, that we do not have available for the program 
more State and Federal funds. We now fall so far short of meeting the needs 
of the handicapped everywhere. It is most important for the States in planning 
for program development to keep this cold fact constantly in mind and to pro 
vide for a freer use of State funds without regard to the amount of Federal 
funds that can be made available in any given year. It is enly by peoling all of 
our resources, limited though they may be, that the Federal Government and 
the States working together can give to the handicapped at this time all that 
we have to offer. 

I am sure you will want to discuss this letter with Miss Jesse M. Parker, exec 
utive officer of the State board of vocational education, the budget officer of 
your State, and any other key officials with whom you conduct your fiscal busi 
ness. I think you can be best helped when these associates of yours have a 
common understanding of the problem. I know they will want to work with you 
to keep the rehabilitation program ever growing in its value and effectiveness 
to the handicapped people of Iowa. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary E. SwirZer, Director. 


List of States to whom letters were sent, similar to the letter of Mr. Benshoof, 
director of vocational rehabilitation in Iowa: Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Oregon, Utah, Wisconsin. 
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Excerpt From AN Appress ny MAry FE. Switzer DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
MFETING OF THE STAtTes’ VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION CouNcIL’? Aprin 28-29, 
1952, In WASHINGTON, D. O. 


In Congress, and especially in our appropriations subcommittees that have 
responsibility for consideration of a number of different grants-in-aid for health 
and welfare programs, there has been an increasing conviction that these are 
very good, prosperous times; that the State treasuries are very generously pro- 
vided with income—or should be or could be if State legislatures would face up 
to their responsibilities—and that this is the era in which States should make 
large strides toward supporting these grant-in-aid programs. 

This year the discussion, in the House particularly, was very earnest and 
sincere on the point that the Federal Government did not have an obligation 
to match State funds; that it was a very poor policy on the part of the States 
not to spend the money that was appropriated for rehabilitation; that in the 
last analysis the reduction of dependency was by far and away a reduction of a 
State burden and should be, therefore, recognized by the State legislatures as 
such 

I want to read you the House language which accompanied the appropriation, 
even though we got an increase. I would like to read it to you so that you will 
have the atmosphere in which we are to consider Mr. Hendrix’ * report : 

“The bill contains $22.500,000, a reduction of $500,000 from the estimates, but 
$1 million more than was appropriated for 1952. The committee is in thorough 
sympathy with the basic program. It is almost beyond dispute that the funds 
spent on this work save several times that amount in costs of supporting persons 
who would otherwise be public charges. However, the committee has been in- 
formed that some States refused to spend from their own funds any greater 
amounts than are available for matching purposes out of the Federal anpropria- 
tion. This comes as something of a surprise, in view of the fact the States and 
local governments gain the major public benefit from rehabilitation of persons 
who become wage earners and taxpayers rather than burdens on local relief 
rolls. None of the various State-aid programs which have been authorized and 
appropriated for have carried guaranties to the States that the Federal Govern- 
ment will match whatever amounts the States determine to pay. Just the con- 
trary has been the basic philosophy of all grant-in-aid legislation. The plan 
has always been for the Federal Government to furnish such amounts as neces- 
sary to match State funds in establishing and maintaining a sound basic pro- 
gram with the idea that the States might then go ahead and spend such addi- 
tional funds of their own as they might determine to be required by local con- 
ditions. There is no reason for adopting any different rules for vocational re- 
habilitation, and the committee desires to make it clear that it does not con- 
sider the fact that States have more money for matching purposes than the 
Federal appropriation will match as an adequate or tenable argument in favor of 
larger Federal grants.” 

Now, the Senate, when it reported out the bill yesterday, had the following 
to say: 

“The committee recommends $22 million, a decrease of $500,000 from the 
House allowance, $1 million under the budget estimate, but $500,000 more than 
the 1952 appropriation. 

“The committee was informed that certain States will not expend available 
State moneys if the Federal contribution is not forthcoming to match such 
expenditures. This, of course, is not an exclusive Federal program, and no 
guaranty is given the States that the Federal Government will match whatever 
amounts the States determine to expend, and this committee concurs fully wih 
the comments contained in the House report that ‘the committee desires to make 
it clear that it does not consider the fact that States have more money for 
matching purposes than the Federal appropriation will match as an adequate 
or tenable argument in favor of larger Federal grants.’ ” 

That is the situation in which we find ourselves today. * * * 


1The States’ Vocational Rehabilitation Council is composed of the 88 State directors of 
vocational rehabilitation agencies, and State rehabilitation agencies for the blind, and is 
an official advisory body to the Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

2Mr. S. W. Hendrix, chairman, committee on financing, States’ Vocational Rehabilitation 
Conneil 
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Mr. Bussey. Why have the States not paid attention to that lan- 
lage? 

Miss Swirzer. They have paid attention to it, I think. 

Mr. Hunt. If they had not paid attention to it, they would not have 
put over $1 million of unmatched State funds into the program in 
1953. There are three items now where you have unmatched State 
funds, not only “Administration” and “Guidance” but for “Case 
services”; about $600,000 of the 50-percent items are unmatched. In 
1951 there was not a penny of unmatched State funds used for these 
purposes. 

Miss Swirzer. When you consider this was done after the start of 
a biennium, and the States did not have an opportunity to explain 
the situation to State legislatures, I do not think that is bad. I 
think it reflects intent on the part of our Office and the States to live 
up to the spirit of the House report. Do you not think so? 

Mr. Bussey. I cannot concur in that entirely, Miss Switzer. 

Miss Swirzer. Do you not think it is better than it was? 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think this is a matter of degree. I think 
it is a matter of observing very definite language that the commit- 
tee put into the report regarding refusal of many States to do more 
than the minimum necessary to get Federal funds. 

Miss Switzer. How could we do differently in insuring that the 
spirit of the letter of the report be carried out, except to try to make 
our financial settlements of such a character that we recognize this 
principle? I am baffled sometimes by the dileniuma we find ourselves 
in as a result of our law. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, you do not believe you ought to be 
required to bargain; is that it? 

Miss Swirzer. No. On the contrary, I love to bargain, and I think 
we have done pretty well. 

Mr. Hunt. The laws of many of the 48 States are in your way, plus 
State rules and regulations, which make it a difficult task. 

Miss Swrrzer. I think this represents a trend, and even though 
$1 million is not a lot of money relatively, it is a lot of money in this 
program. 

Mr. Bussey. According to the figures for 1952, the Federal funds 
were 67.1 percent against 32.9 for the States. 

In 1953, it is estimated 66.4 percent Federal and 33.6 percent for 
the States. 

And in 1954 the estimate is just the same, 66.4 for Federal and 
33.6 for the States. 

It does not appear to me that a great deal of attention was paid 
to the language in the report of this committee. 

Miss Switzer. Well, these tables are sometimes difficult to interpret. 
That is the value of the table on page 10, which does show actual 
expenditure figures. If the States spend the money they say they 
will spend unmatched—and we feel they will—then these figures in 
1954, where it says $601,149, that will go up markedly; the case serv- 
ices will go up markedly ; so that at the end of the year we will have an 
expenditure figure that is much more realistic. 

We did not give you in 1952, I do not believe, anything that would 
indicate that this State money was going to be spent, because we 
were not sure. I do not believe we know on a firm basis exactly what 
this percentage is going to be. I honestly believe that this difference 
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between 67.1-32.9 in 1952, against 66.4-33.6 in 1953, is going to be 
improved when you get to 1954 when it is spent. 

We have absolutely the most complicated financial structure of 
any program in the Government as a result of our law, and due to the 
fact it is on a settlement basis. 

I get sometimes so baflled by having 1 table prepared on 1 basis 
compared to a table prepared on another basis, that I throw up my 
hands and say—I will not say it; it might prove Iam not a lady. But 
we are working through it, and we are going to solve it; we really are 


AUDIT EXCEPTIONS TAKEN IN SPECIFIC CASES 


Mr. Bussey. In an attempt to determine in more detail how the 
funds are being expended in the States and the attitude on the part 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, I have asked for information on excep- 
tions taken in audits but not accepted by the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Iam told that action on these matters is so slow that 
final action on very few specific cases has been taken on any that 
occurred since the year 1950. However, I have 3 or 4 individual cases 
that I would like to have your comment on. 

According to my information, a case turned up in Idaho which 
involved an expenditure of 1948 fapdaot $139.66 on behalf of a power 
company employee with a $50 monthly life income; a car valued at 
$700; a tractor valued at $500; and property with a net asset value 
of $5,000; and with no debts. The client was earning $60 weekly as 
a turbine operator, and after rehabilitation, which included an arti- 
ficial leg, he returned to his employment as a turbine operator at $60 
a week, 

[ understand your office maintained that no exception should be 
taken in this case, although it seems to me there was lack of showing 
of need, and no improvement of earning power. 

Do you care to comment on that? 

Miss Swirzer. All I can say is that on the facts presented it would 
seem to be a very weak case. I would only say that in a program 
with 66,000 e omple ‘ted cases a year and with 150,000 to 160,000 people 
undergoing service at any one time, that is what we have auditors for, 
to catch up with weaknesses. I think you will always find differences 
of opinion between auditors and State people, and I think State people 
would always try to take a liberal view in terms of service, which does 
not mean they should not be sustained if they are in a position to 
justify it. I could not answer the question on this case. I just do 
not know the answer. 

Mr. Hunt. The file in the case would be out in the State. 

Miss Swrrzer. It looks to me on the face of it that it is a very weak 
case. 

Mr. Bussey. There was a case in Virginia that involved an expendi- 
ture of $225 of 1948 funds to provide medical care of a housewife 
injured in an automobile accident who was already under treatment 
when taken as a client. The rehabilitation objective was to prepare 
her for the occupation of housewife. Her husband was employed by 
the United States Government at a salary of $7,106 a year. I under- 
stand the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation took no exception in that 
ease. 
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Miss Swrrzer. I am surprised to ong such a case in Virginia. I 
will bet you did not find it this year. They are so fussy and stingy 
this year. I would say that the facts are not all here. I could not 
conceive of Virginia having a case like that. 

Mr. Bussey. I think on investigation you will find the facts borne 
out as I have recited them. 

Miss Switzer. They might have had some reason for it. 1 do not 
know about this specific case, but supposing this woman had a broken 

ick, and supposing she had to have all kinds of expensive hospitaliza- 
tion and training to make her self-suflicient; 1 think in order to have 
, woman able to take care of her home and family is an objective a 
State has a right to say it will spend money on. 

Mr. Dasetsrein. I do not know if this is the same case, but I know 
of one case in Virginia where the husband was employed, but he not 
only had exhausted all his money but had gone in debt to the extent 
of $10,000 or $12,000. His wife was a qui idriplegic; everything was 
paralyzed from the neck down. They put her in the rehabilitation 
center at Woodrow Wilson and got her back to where she was able 
to do housework and take care of the family. I know we had one 

ise of that nature in Virginia. Ido not know if it is the same one the 
chairman referred to. 

Miss Swrrzer. I would put my chips on Virginia; I really would. 
Those people are very conscientious. ‘They mi ake mistakes, of course; 
everybody makes mistakes. 

Mr. Hunr. Would you like us to get the files from the States on 
these cases? 

Mr. Bussey. If I were in your position, 1 would certainly check 
them. 

Miss Swirzer. Are the 1948 audits closed ? 

Mr. Hunr. Yes. 

Miss Swirzer. We are in a series of running discussions all the 
time with the auditors who check these cases, and I would not for 1 
minute condone an illegal expenditure, but I do think there is a 
difference of opinion between auditors and program people on what 
constitutes an eligible person under the program, and that is also a 
State matter. I think it would not be human to expect to have per- 
fection in a program like this. 

Mr. Bussey. ‘The next case involves an expenditure of $1,159.65 in 
the State of West Virginia. 

Miss Swirzer. There are several cases in West Virginia. 

Mr. Bussey. This expenditure was for the training and eer 
of a tipple worker with a spot on one lung. He was placed in a 
sanitarium and examined over a period of 56 days without fading 
tuberculosis, and the client apparently had no vocational handicap. 
rhe funds were used to rehabilitate this tipple worker into a minister. 
[ understand your Office did not feel the case called for an exception. 

Miss Swirzkr. When I first read that over, I felt it was a strange 
case. But let us visualize the atmosphere in Bluefield, W. Va. I am 
just speculating. I do not know if this is true, but I could conceive 
of its being true. 

You have a great number of mineworkers in Bluefield. The United 
Mine Workers have spent tens of millions of dollars doing for their 
people what they feel the Federal program should do. I think it is 
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quite possible that in this type of case, which maybe is a borderli: 
case—but there is so little the States have been able to do for disabled 
miners—that maybe the pressure to do something worthwhile for 
member of the community was irresistible. I will admit it seems lik: 
an awful lot of money to spend on a case, and I am not saying it 
right or wrong, but I think the eligibility of the individual can be 
de ‘termined—they certainly should be able to diagnose tuberculosis. 

Mr. Bussey. How many hundreds of thousands of dollars do th 
United Mine Workers have in their trust fund ? 

Miss Swrrzer. I do not know, but I know they have done a lot o! 
work for their people. They have spent millions and millions of 
dollars and have shown what miracles can be accomplished if you hav: 
resources. 

I do think you have to recognize that, in a State like West Virginia 
and in a community like Bluefield, where they have a very evangelica 
outlook on life, this could have been a justifiable case. I am not saying 
it was, but it could have been. 

Mr. Buspey. I heard a man remark the other day that it would on) 
be a matter of a few years until the Federal Government would hav: 
to go to the United Mine Workers to borrow funds. 

Miss Swrrzer. I sometimes wish they were the backbone of ow 
program. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you believe these States would be as careless i 
spending the money out of this fund if they were spending their ow: 
funds? 

Miss Swirzer. They are spending their own funds on this, dollar 
for dollar. The money for this minister, for example, is a 50-5 
proposition. This is the one area where the State funds are in the 
picture. The audit exceptions ¢ all involve the area where States hav: 
to match dollar for dollar. This is the area where they are spending 
their own money. I think that is one reason why the States have felt 
that, in a difference of opinion between the auditor and the progran 
person, they had at least as much right to their views as the auditor. 

Mr. Bussey. I have some other cases, but the hour is getting late. 

Miss Swirzer. I think you will find cases you could have a difference 
of opinion about. I do not think there is fraudulent expenditure 
going on. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual |1953 estimate |1954 estimat« 


Appropriation or estimate _ _ - s ‘ $711, 620 $700, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —922 | 


Obligations incurred | 710, 698 700, 000 | 

Comparative transfer to ‘“‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the | | 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency’’........._- —9, 156 —9, 664 |___. 

Total obligations_._.- bi ddd bojei di | 701, 542 690, 336 | 
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Obligations by activities 
Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate ; 1954 estin 


Development of rehabilitation services fcr the handicapped Hw) $490, 07 
Approval of State plans and grants 99, 557 99, 868 
4 dministration 111, 697 100, 39 


Total obligations 701, 5 690 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


tal number of permanent positions 
l-time equivalent of all other positions 
erage number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


$5 


Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2 
Payment above basic rates fy 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 28, ‘4 


$546 


587 023 
52. 000 
0 


SOO 


Total personal services 
rravel 
lransportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Tabulating 
Other 
Supplies and materials 
) Equipment 
Taxes and assessments. 


v0 


700 


13, 000 

iM 
3, 627 
400 


Total obligations 25, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 


$78, 441 5 $74, 582 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year. 
710, 698 25, 000 


Obligations incurred during the year 
789, 139 776 582 
educt unliquidated obligations, end of year 76, 879 74, 582 97 


Total expenditures 712, 260 702, 297 722, 607 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


641, 875 630, 000 652, 500 


70, 385 72, 297 70, 107 


Mr. Bussey. Under “Salaries and expenses” you are asking for 

$725,000, or $25,000 more than was appropriated for fiscal year 1953 ? 
Miss Swirzer. Yes, sir. Kind of nervy, I guess. 
Mr. Bussey. Functions estimated at $9,664 in 1953 are being shifted 
) the Administrator’s office, so that the real increase would be 
354,664 ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. That is right. 


i 
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PURPOSES OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Bussey. And that increase, for the most part, is for seve) 
additional positions 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. They were divided three ways. We had three 
things we wanted e mp yh sized. 

One is services for the blind. I do not think we are doing as mtc! 
as we hea in our office for the blind, in two Ways. We are not 
- le to send to the States, to work with the people working wit! 
he blind, the kind of professional staff they are asking for to help 
them. The reason for that is twofold. First, there is a great feeling 
on the part of the blind—and I share this feeling with them—that 
wherever — le you ought to have a blind person demonstrating 

hat can be done in the field of rehabilitation for the blind. We 
laws had one or two very effective industrial-placement people work 
ng with the blind. We need, in addition, a person who is not blind. 
but who understands the ways of the blind, to help the administrators 
in the States. 

As we have made our periodical reviews of the blind agencies, we 
are convinced they are behind other agencies in their conception of 
fiscal control and administration. I think they spend about $2,000,000 
or $2,500,000. We are not able, with our present staff, to do what 
we want to do to help them, and that would be one area of improve- 
ment we would hope to make with the increased fund. 

The second area is in the field of medical services. We feel that, 
in the light of present developments and the comprehensive demands 
for physical rehabilitation, we just do not have enough medical staff 
to work with the States in consultation. We have in our central stafl 

doctor, 1 staff member on rehabilitation centers. and 2 assistants. 
We have one doctor on the Pacific Coast. The States want doctors 
for consultation on medical service. More and more we need experts 
who can work with the States and help them. 

The third area is in the field of fiscal analysis and control. As 
long as we have this act to live with, we need more hands. 

That is about the story. Whether we should do that by adding to 
the staff of the regional offices or to the staff in Washington, I am not 
prepared to say; but, wherever they were located, they would be work- 
ing most of the time with the State agencies on very much needed 
projects to improve the quality of the service that we purchase with 
our money. 


TRANSFER TO ADMINISTRATOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Bussey. Just what functions are being transferred to the 
Administrator’s office ? 

Miss Swrrzer. We consolidated the libraries in the Federal Security 
Agency a couple of years ago. Before that, everybody had their 
own little library. The Administrator decided to move them all into 
one spot and consolidate them. We hada little librar y and one person, 
and we transferred this person plus our little bit of books down into 
the main library. Last year we carried it as a transfer, and this year 
we are washing it out. 

Five thousand dollars was for a program for the aging that the 
Federal Security Administrator was doing in this field. Two years 
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ago it was determined by the Administrator that there should be 
. consolidated approach to helping the aging. So, the Administrator 
established a committee on the aging and a staff, but the Adminis- 
trator’s budget is small, and when something like that is started it 
lias to be financed by cooperative effort. I think rehabilitation has 
. definite stake in planning for the older age group; and I think 
this cooperative effort is a legitimate function of our office. 

Mr. SrerHens. This committee admonished the Agency last year 
to get the things being done by this Agency into the Agency’s budget. 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. The new positions we would finance out of 

ie new money. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS WORK 


Mr. Bussey. Referring to page 28 of the justifications, at the 
bottom of the page, item 7, entitled “International,” I quote: 


Cooperative relations with various governmental agencies dealing with the 
training of foreign students and others interested in rehabilitation have grown 
during the past 2 years. Increasing numbers of United Nations fellows have 
een referred for program planning and supervision. The same has been true 
f consultation and advice to the Office of International Relations in carrying 
ut point 4 programs with respect to rehabilitation of the disabled. 

How many people have you in that program ? 

Miss Swirzer. We have no one person doing just that and nothing 
else. A great variety of people spend some time on it. 

Mr. Hunr. Twe nty-eight, as a matter of fact. 

Miss Swirzer. It is not a position you could identify. It is a 
charge on a person’s time. 

Mr. Bussry. Specifically, just what do they do? 

Miss Swirzer. Supposing, for example, someone comes in from 
Curkey and wants to find out what can be agg in order that they 
might establish a rehabilitation program in Turkey. It may be a 
social worker or a doctor. We get a note ae someone saying “So- 
and-so is coming” and they hope we will cooperate. The person comes 
in, and we find out what he wants to do. We make appointments 
for him and do the various things that need to be done, and whoever 
in our Office that is best suited to do it does it. If it is a doctor, our 
medical officer will spend time with him and make appointments for 
him with medical groups. If it is a social worker, another member 
of our staff would take over. If it is a high official of another govern- 
ment, I would be expected to do it. 

There are a lot of visitors coming into this country on a great many 
of these programs. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Busrey. Do you have any positions for which you are reim- 
bursed from funds of the State Department ? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes 

Mr. Bussey. Are they under point 4? 

Miss Swrrzrr. Yes. We got about $10,000 last year. Where does 
that show ? 

Mr. Hunt. It does not show in this budget. We are instructed not 
to show it in our budget. Is not that right, Steve? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes. It is not specifically carried as an appropria- 
tion item. 





Mr. Bussey. Are you reimbursed from the funds of any other 
agency of Government for any position or office ? 
Miss Swrrzer. No, sir. 


FISCAL POLICIES AND CONTROLS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 39 of the justifications, under the heading 
“Fiscal Policies and Controls,” you state: 

The complex problems of meeting the Federal share of vocational-rehabilita 
tion expenditures within the funds made available for the 1952 fiscal year hav: 
demanded our constant and concerted efforts. Throughout 1952 there was ; 
continuous revaluation of the fiscal policies and financing methods of the re 
habilitation program. This meant a continuous review and revamping of fisca 
processes and a great many conferences and consultations with State directors 
We expect a continuing heavy workload of this type in 1953 and 1954. 

Does that first sentence mean you are concerned that the Federa! 
Government is not doing its share ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Are you trying to catch me up now? That is du 
to the fact that I was trying to figure out ways and means of keeping 
more State money in it. 

What we have done these past 2 years has been this—and this , 
something that we would not have if we did not have the kind « 
law we have on the books—that is, we have tried through the settle. 
ment processes of the program to put into control at the ‘beginning of 
the year an operation which makes it possible to see that the Stati 
money spent is not reimbursed. 

And I want you to know that it is the most complex problem that 
I have ever been confronted with, and it involves the way the States 
keep their accounts, and the way the auditors interpret those accounts 
to them and to us. 

Mr. Bussey. According to the remainder of the language on that 
page, I assume that you are going to continue that kind of ‘study and 
examination of these 1 various things? 

Miss Swirzer. To disallow. One of the biggest problems this yea 
and next year will be the insistence on holding these disallowances. 
You see, the States have been in the habit of expecting reimburse 
ment within the framework of their case service funds, and to a cer 
tain extent on their staffing, so that we have been doing this kind of 
experimenting—I do not know that the word “experimenting” is a 
correct one to use here—but doing something like this: saying to 
them that if they spend so much money for this purpose, you cai 
have so much for that purpose. It has been a very, very complex 
thing, I can tell you. 


INFORMATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussey. I notice in your detail budget schedule you have a 
chief information officer, $9,360, and an information specialist at 
$7,440. If you have those two high-priced specialists, you must have 
a lot of other people working at least a part of their time on infor 
mation, do you not? 

Miss Swirzer. No; I do not think so, unless you can say that every 
body does a certain amount of information work. And I think, as a 
matter of fact, our organization does. I see what you mean, and 
I am trying to find the answer. The only people T can visualize who 
might be said to do some information work would be people who 
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vork on pamphlets, writing special things for radio programs, or 

mething of that sort. The conventional information work, how- 
ver, is pretty well concentrated in those two people. Actually, if 
you were to map out all of the things that are done, I think that would 
over it pretty well. 

Now, it is true when we get out a document or a pamphlet, like 

e one we got out on Psychological, as Tests of Physical Disability, 

hich is a comprehensive and complete study, with the information 

ving been brought together by a number of professional people who 

rked on that—and there are minor pamphlets that have to do 
ith certain aspects of the professional work in physical rehabilita- 
on—others are involved, but I think the only thing that was un- 
sual would be the people who did the screening. The people you 
ight say on strictly informational type of work would be just these 
articular two. 

The only time that I can recall where information would be done 
y others would be an occasional oy that would be written by 
ome professional staff member, but I do not think that is what you 

ive in mind, some staff member who writes an article in their field 
f work. That is not what you mean ? 

Mr. Bussey. No. Am I to assume that unlike many other agencies, 
ou do not have a large staff on information ? 

Miss Swirzer. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Bussry. Nor in public relations? 

Miss Swirzer. Absolutely not. We are our own public relations. 

Mr. Bussey. How many man-years are spent on information work 
n Washington? 

Miss Swrrzer. I think we would have to work that out. I would 
ty that in order to be very, very generous, and to give credit for 

very piece of paper that was written as information, the people who 

actually here in the office on information—— 

Mr. Hunt. Less than 4 man-years—of 2 men and 2 stenographors. 

Miss Swirzer. I would say that it would amount to about one 

nd a half man-years 

In addition to that you might call information work where I give 

radio talk, or where any of the regional representatives might be 
alled upon to make a statement from time to time—but adding it 
ill up, I do not think that the man-years would represent more than 
ne and a half. 

Mr. Hunv. I doubt it, because 60 percent of the work of the infor- 
nation staff is exempt from the definition of “informational activ- 
ties” contained in the Byrd amendment. 

Miss Swrrzer. And is done by those four. 


Mr. Hounr. Yes. 


STATE INFORMATION STAFFS 


Mr. Bussey. How about the States ? 

Miss Swirzrr. I do not have the information concerning their 
nformation staffs. In most of the States they would not have much. 
Chat is something you would be interested in, however, because if they 
ire attached to the States, we would have to pay their salaries. 

But the State directors, by and large, are their own information 
people. I would say that there was not a single information person 
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in any of the States, with the exception of one or two that have 
big programs. 

Mr. Hunt. There are only two. 

Miss Swrrzer. There are only two, Georgia and Pennsylvania. 
zhoe e two States have tremendous investments in this program, and 
I think they are doing a good job, and they would need public infor 
mi iets service. I think we would have to say that they were doing 
a job that is worthwhile. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Do you have a list of the current publications availabl 
from your office ? 

Miss Swirrzer. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Bussey. How many would they number ? 

Miss Swirzer. We have quite a lot of current publications, those 
that are handed out—— 

Mr. Dean. The standard publications are the ones handed out. 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. 

Mr. Dean. There would be about six of them. 

Miss Swrrzer. Then we have a lot of little square things on special 
diseases. I was going to say that there probably would be betwee: 
25 and 30 that we use in the way of pamphlets and small publications, 
dealing with such things as tuberculosis, deafness, blindness; in other 
words, articles that are written to give specific information to certai! 
groups. 

Then we have an overall pamphlet describing the program, and 
some of the highly professional pamphlets. 

Mr. Dean. I think the 25 or 30 is too high. 

Miss Swrrzer. Some of them were from other people? 

Mr. Dean. There are not. so many now, because so many of them are 
out of print and have not been reprinted. 

Miss Swrrzer. I think you will find that we are very conservative, 
Mr. Busbey, in this matter »f information. 

Mr. Bussry. Could you furnish a list of them for the record ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes, and I think we had better send up some samples 

lhe information requested follows :) 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS ON THE VOCATIONAL REHARILITATION PROGRAM 


1. Voeational Rehabilitation for Civilians. An explanation of the State 
Federal program of vocational rehabilitation for civilians; contains directery of 
State rehabilitation agencies. Revised June 1951. 

2. Opportunities for the Tuberculous. An explanation of vocational rehabili 
tation for the tuberculous; contains State agency directory. Revised July 1951 

3. Opportunities for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing. An explanation of 
vocational rehabilitation for persons with hearing loss; contains State agency 
directory. Revised June 1959. 

4. Opportunities for the Blind and Visually Impaired. An explanation of 
vocational rehabilitation of those with visual impairments; contains State agency 
directory. Published March 1952. 

5. Brass Tacks. A 5-your summary of the economic and social aspects of 
vocational rehabilitation ; limited quantity. Published 1949. 

6. Cilvilian Amputees in Action. A handbook for amputees. Published 1948. 

7. The Doctor and Vocational Rehabilitation for Civilians. Directed princi- 
pally to physicians. Published June 1947. 

8. Self-Employment. An explanation of opportunities for self-employment of 
the disabled; limited quantity. Published June 1948. 
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9%, Starting a Small Business. An explanation of the risks and opportunities 
for handicapped people; limited quantity for selective distribution. Published 
47, 

10. Why Be Handicapped? A leaflet on vocational rehabilitation. 

11. A Public Service for Restoring the Handicapped to Useful Employment 
tackground information on the State-Federal system of vocational rehabilita 
ol Limited quantity. Published 1947 


PECH NICAI AND PROFESSION AI AIDS 


1. Psychiatric Information for the Rehabilitation Worker. Published 1950 

2. Voeation: Rehabilitation of the Mentally Retarded Published 1950 

perinfendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, price 50 cents 

Rehabilitation of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing. Published June 1950 

Staff development aid No. 8.) 

$f. Instructional Guide for Use in Vocational Schools Providing Training foi 

ind Persous (an illustrated manual) Published 1950 

\djustment and Prevocational Training for the Blind. Published March 

48S. (Staff development aid No. 7.) 

6. Voeational Rehabilitation of the Epileptic and the Mentally Retarded 
Published March 148. (Staff development aid No. 4.) 

7. The Psychology of Tuberculosis Rehabilitation and Aims and Methods in 
he Hospital Rehabilitation Service. Published June 1946. (Staff development 
iid No, 2.) 

&. Contributions of Various Professional Groups to the Rehabilitation of the 
Cuberculous. Published August 1948. (Staff development aid No. 6.) 

9, Psychological Tests for Use With Blind Adults in Vocational Rehabilitation 
May 1, 1947 

10. Psychological Aspects of Physical Disability. (1952, Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, price 45 cents.) 

11. Rehabilitation Centers. Published October 1950 

12. Research Suggestions on Psychological Problems Associated With Blind 
es Published July 1951, 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Bussey. It appears that in fiseal year 1953 you have $50,000 
for travel; your request is to raise the amount for fiscal year 1954 to 
soz OOO, 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. How many people in the Bureau are authorized to 
travel ? 

Miss Swirzer. I think almost all of the professional staff are au 
thorized to travel. 

Mr. Hunr. About 50 people. 

Miss Swrrzer. But they are not authorized to travel just any place 
t any time; the travel must have special approval. In our total 
taff there are some 99. 

Mr. Hunt. We have roughly 55 who travel, including 15 in the 
regional oflices. 

Mr. Bussey. Fifty-five altogether? 

Mr. Hunr. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. That would make the average about $1,000 each ¢ 

Mr. Hunr. Yes. 

Miss Swirzer. Just about that. We have a list of the people who 
travel, and who spend $1,000 or more; and the majority of them are 
regional people. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the people who travel 
more than $1,000 worth, or just about $1,000, would be the regional 
people. There were 11 of them. 

Mr. Bussey. On the report $2,196.21 is shown for one of them. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 





Mr. Bussey. I notice that one item here refers to the conference 
with representatives of the International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples and problems relating to prosthetic and orthopedic appli 
unces. What is that? 

Miss Swrrzer. My guess is that would be for a trip to a conference, 
or an institute that was organized by interested people in New York, 
and the Veterans’ Administration here, and the National Research 
Council, and limb manufacturers, which are part of the group making 
up the intesoational group. There were also a lot of local people 
from around here. The international society has their headquarters 
in New Soak; also there were some people here who were from 
abroad, to whom we wanted to give the benefits of these appliances, 
and have the benefit of the prosthetic demonstrations. But actually 
t was a mixed group, and it was a very worthwhile trip. I think 
that is the explanation for that. 

Mr. Dasetsrery. One of the things was to try to tind out how you 
might compile artificial limbs that could be used throughout the world 
in the low-income countries, Mr. Chairman. You see, the artificial 
limbs in this country carry patents, and they cannot buy all parts of 
them, such as the knee joint or the ankle joint. And there are hun 
dreds of thousands of civilians who lost arms and limbs in other 
countries, and they have been trying to develop some kind of a limb 
that could be reproduced very inexpensively for all countries of the 
world so they would have the necessary production facilities in order 
to prov ide them. 

They have been working with the ECA and se ree other groups 
trying to develop a limb that could be produced at a very low cost a1 
meet the needs of people all over the world. 

Mr. Bussey. Who controls the distribution of travel in the Bu 
reau, Miss Switzer: who determines whether it should be or should 
not be allowed ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Depending upon the amount of money available, 
we make a rough division on the basis of the functions, and try to 
encourage the service heads, such as Dr. Dabelstein, to see that it is 
held down. However, I must take the responsibility, I think, for 
most of the travel, because they all talk over with me the amount of 
travel, and I would have the veto power on anything, and I do not 
believe anyone would travel, anyone of the staff would do any travel 
that I did not know about, or would attend any meeting without cleat 
ing it with me. 

I think that most of the travel orders actually come in to me for 
approval. Within the limitation of the budget for travel, the regional 
representatives are called upon to do more travel. But I would say 
that anyone desiring to travel, or the majority of them, would require 
a concurrence on my part. I would have to take the responsibility for 
all of the travel that is being performed. 


COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Jensen. As you know, Mr, Chairman, I am new on this com- 
mittee. 

Miss Swirzer. Not new to rehabilitation work. 

Mr. Jensen. No. I think I am no different from any other Member 
of Congress, or any other person of like mind, when I say that of course 
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we want to be as liberal as we can to these unfortunate people in help- 
ing to find a solution for their problems. 

J am wonderi ing if these other organizations for handicapped people, 
cooperate Ww ith your Bureau, and whether your Bureau cooperates with 
these organizations? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; we work very closely in cooperation with a 
majority of the groups that have some interest in handicapped people. 
There is one group, one particular organization, where we have not 
lad as good response, that is re presented by Mr. Strachan. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the organization 

Miss Switzer. It is an organization known as the Ameriean Federa- 
tion for the Physically Handicapped, I think, headed by a man named 
Strachan, who feels that we are not doing as much as we should do; 
something we will have to admit, because we are just not equal to it. 
His organization has been a little bit aloof in its relationship with us; 
but with that one exception I would say that we have extraordinarily 
good relations ships w ith all of these other groups, such as the National 
Association for Crippled Children, the Heart Association, the TB 
Association, and the American Foundation for the Blind. We work 
with them in every way possible. We work with them in places where 
there is not a public program, and where they are able to get results 

where public funds cannot go. We have some very interesting coop- 
erative relationships with groups in Iowa where they have a crippled 
children’s organization that is doing great work. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Miss Swirzer. Where they have a very dynamic State director, and 
where they have been enlarging their facilities for er ippled children 
apparently you know about that—and Dr. Rusk has just been there 
and reports they are doing a marvelous job. Both the public and 
private groups are getting what I think is pretty nearly ideal coop- 
eration; they have private funds going into rehabilitation service, and 
that is fine; private organizations can be more flexible than a public 
program. The community is getting the benefit of the services, in a 
way which I think is ideal. 

Of course, there is a great advantage in understanding the problem, 
too, because it is all voluntary work in this field, and they get a great 
many people in the community to support it, which is fine, as far as 
the influence on the public program is concerned, too. I think they 
have arrived at a very reasonable cooperative relationship, which has 
worked to the benefit of both. 

Mr. Jensen. Your request for fiscal year 1954 is how much? 

Miss Swirzer. We are requesting $23 million for grants to States, 
or $750,000 more than we have appropriated for this year. 

Mr. Jensen. It is a State-matching program ? 

Miss Switzer. The States match it on the basis of about 66-34. 

Mr. Jensen. In other words, the States provide about two-thirds, 
and the Federal one-third ? 

Miss Switzer. No; it is the other way around, but I do want to say 
that the States are doing better. Mr. Busbey has given me quite a job 
in trying to defend the States, but, actually, I think he will agree that 
the States have not been doing so badly in this field. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, while it does represent a lot of money, it is 
just a drop in the bucket compared to the total amount of dollars that 
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are being expended in this field. For instance, the Shriners have sev- 
eral crippled-children’s hospitals. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And if a crippled child needs hospitalization he gets it 
as long as there is space available in these hospitals ¢ 

Then, of course, you have many charitable organizations that are 
interested in this work. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. That is why I asked the question of whether you do 
work in full cooperation with these organizations, which, after all, 
put up—— 

Miss Swirzer. A lot of money. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Jensen. Possibly many times more money than the $23 million 
which you are asking for each year; and of course we are all very 
happy they are doing that. 

How many people do you have employed in this particular depart 
ment / 

Miss Swirzer. You are asking about the Federal office, or the State 
offices as well ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. Well, the entire rehabilitation program. 

Miss Swirzer. We have altogether in the States 2,626 people. That 
is in the States, and in addition we have about 99 in our own Office, 
departmental and field. 

I was interested in what you said about volunteers. I do not think 
that many people realize the number of people who are doing a tre 
mendous amount of work for crippled children as well as adults at 
these centers. They have more professional people in their program 
than the public program in the States themselves. 

Mr. Jensen. And in addition to that, many of the State people are 
volunteers and they get nothing for their work in this field. 

Miss Switzer. Another very important area in this nongovern 
mental picture is that most of the centers that have a dynamic pro- 
gram, a comprehensive program of medical rehabilitation, like Dr 
Rusk’s at Colonel Smith’s institution, and the Morrison center in Sai 
Francisco, and some of these other centers throughout the country 
which, for the most part, are under private auspices. 

We have one center in Virginia, which is operated by the St: PP 
and there is a combination center program in Oklahoma, operated a 
the A. and M. college with the vocational rehabilitation program n 
Oklahoma, at Okmulgee. Those are the only two centers that are 
operating and run by public programs in this field. 

So that we are really, you might say, completely dependent upon 
the voluntary efforts in this field for service, and support of our efforts 
We doa small but necessary job, and an absolutely essential part which 
has a peculiar relationship to the public. 

Mr. Frernanpez. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I wish to 
add that it has been a distinet pleasure for me to listen to Miss Switzer 
answer the questions; and I can say very frankly that the chairman, 
after spending some 2 hours and 20 minutes in examining her, has 
covered the field, I feel, pretty well. And I think I might add that 
he has pulled no punches, either, he has given you the same good going 
over that he gives all agencies. 
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Miss Switzer. And we like it that way. I must say that I love it, 
because I think that is the way we can best develop our program. 

Mr. Frernanpez, And I think the chairman is very well pleased. 

Miss Swirzer. Thank you very much for your kind words. 

Mr. Bussey. Miss Switzer, we like to have everyone feel happy be- 
fore the committee. 

Miss Swirzer. I am sure you do. 

Mr. Bussey. Inasmuch as I have emphasized at several points in 
ny interrogation my hope that the States would assume a great deal 
more responsibility for this program that all of us have so much 
nterest in, may I say that I hope you can make me exceedingly happy 
ext year by coming before us and showing us real accomplishments 
toward that goal. 

Miss Switzer. We will do our best. 


Tuespay, Fesruary 24, 1953. 
ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


WITNESSES 


DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, SUPERINTENDENT 

DR. ADDISON DUVAL, FIRST ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN 

Ss. B. WILSON, MAINTENANCE OFFICER 

Cc. G. DUNLAP, BUDGET OFFICER, ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 

M. E. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1954 estimate 


ropriation or estimate $2, 334, 025 
mbursements from non-Federal sources 9. OOO. 874 
mbursements from other accounts 780, 097 


$2, 428, 500 
9, 601, 330 
806, 314 


Total available for obligation 12, 114, 996 


bligated balance, estimated savings 10, 720 


12, 836, 144 


Obligations incurred 12, 104, 276 
| itive transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of tl 


12, 836, 144 


par { 
eneral Counsel, Office of the Administrator, Federal Secu 
ty Agency”’ 


lotal obligations . 12, 104, 276 


TE Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the District 
rent patients and miscellaneous items such as cafeteria sales, sales of ser 


rd (32 D. C. Code 401-416). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual 1954 estimate 


Operation and maintenance of hospital 
ration of farn 

Operation of cafeteria 

lraining program 


Total obligations 2, 104, 276 2, 792, 690 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estir 


Total number of permanent positions 2, 490 
Full-time equivalent of all other position 68 
Average number of all employees 2, 474 


Average salaries and grade 
General schedule grades 
A verage salary : a 
Average grade Js ik 3. GS-3.8 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades | 
Average salar = | 3, Of $3, 111 
Average grade. _- ‘ mes nee 4, 1PC-4.0 


Personal services 
re I t posi S $ 303, 637 $8, 440, 640 


Part-time 


41 personal services 

3, 825 
rtation of things 3, Of 4, 000 
tion services p : 9 491 
nd utility services ad ‘ 77, 54 79, 160 
productior 556 10, 550 
: 35 35, 124 
3, 363, 575 
281, 310 
820 

18, 000 | 

12, 849, 634 | 

s and subsistence . 36, 5s 56, 944 


Total obligations __- a ‘ “ : 2, 792, 690 


Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 


Unliquidate i obligations, start of ve | $731, 860 | $875, 128 $1, 01 
Obligations incurred during the year 12, 104, 276 2, 796, 210 12 


3, 671, 338 13 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligati 9, 97 , 276, 210 10 
Adjustment in obl t 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year 75, 12 , 019, 128 1 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account } 


Total expenditures | 2, , 136 376, 000 | 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: } 
Out of current authoriz ns , 448, , 708, 737 | 


Out of prior authorizations 695, 962 667, 263 | 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us for consideration this afternoon the appropr 
tion request for fiscal year 1954 for St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Dr. Overholser, we are glad to welcome you back before this cou 
mittee and we will be very happy to listen to your explanation of th: 
request. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Overnoiser. Thank you, sir. 

I have prepared a brief opening statement which deals largely wit! 
the changes in the request for appropriations. For the benefit of any 
new members of the committee, I might say that on page 2 of our 
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uudget presentation there is a brief statement about the history and 
the aims of the hospital. 


BUDGET INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Che budget, as you will see, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, contem- 
lates a change upward of 2 cents per day in the per diem costs. 
There is also an estimate of 50 additional patients in the reimburse- 
ble group. 
The principal item on the plus side is the increase in positions to 
permit us to complete the opening of the geriatrics building, one floor 
f which is now vacant because we have insufficient personnel. 
Phere is also a slight increase that will be noted in the training pro- 
cram for resident and postgraduate student nurses. 
Chere is a substantial decrease in the supply item to reduce in- 
ntory, and some decrease in the equipment. 
So the net change is plus $39,934. 


COST PER PATIENT-DAY 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Overholser, when was this estimate of $4.92 per 
patient-day ecmnion ? 

Mr. Duntap. By the Budget Bureau. That is tentative. 

Mr. Bussey. What date? 

Mr. Duntar. It was October or November. I cannot say exactly 

hen. We had our budget hearings pretty close to the early part of 
November, did we not? 

Mr. Stevens. No, it was earlier than that. Our budget was sub- 
mitted the 15th of September, and the hearings took place within the 
next 30 days. 

Mr. Duntapr. It was quite a while ago. I believe it was around the 

15th or the latter part of October. 

Mr. Bussey. The reason I raised the question is that the wholesale 
price index has been going down a little during the last few months. 

Dr. Overnotser. I] think certain items of food have, Mr. Chairman. 
Of course, on the other hand, we have a considerable increase in 
patient load. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION IN SUPPLIES 


Mr. Duntap. Incidentally, our primary reduction is in supplies, 
Mr. Chairman. We have reduced our “other supplies” some $145,000. 

Mr. Bussey. What kind of supplies? Would that be a reduction of 
inventory ? 

Mr. Duntap, No, sir. Our accounts are broken down into food, 
‘lothing, coal, medicine, medical supplies, and other supplies, where 
you then get into beds ‘and bedding and sheeting and thousands of 
items. It is the largest outside of food, our biggest supply account. 

Mr. Bussey. This reduction of $164,914 then is a composite figure of 
several items? 

Mr. Dunuar. A net of $145,000 in all supplies and $53,000 in equip- 

ent are the 2 primary items, offset by increases in some of the other 
tems. On page 3 it is fairly well outlined, sir. 

I would like to add that we are absorbing somewhat of a penalty 
m our supplies and materials reduction because we were unable to 
eparate the so-called current-issue supplies from the standby items, 
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and the Budget Bureau, not knowing what the various amounts wer 

went pretty heavy on the reduction that has been imposed upon u 
So we are going to be hard pressed to make normal issues and sta 

within our limitations, but we will do it by inventory depletion. 


STATEMENTS OF REIMBURSEMENT DETAIL AND AVERAGE DAILY PATIEN’ 
POPULATION 


Mr. Bussey. At this point we will put in the record the tables o) 
page 9 showing reimbursement detail and the statement of averag 
daily patient population on page 10 of the justifications. 

(The tables are as follows:) 


Reimbursement detail 


Estimate, 
1954 


$628, 530. 00 
39, 508. 00 
138, 276. 00 


314. 00 


740. 00 
15, 850. 00 
9, O00. Of 
5, 170. 00 
3, 570. 00 


130. OO 


644. 00 
4.92 


: 1 
f average daily patient population 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


5,176 
74 
22 


350 


5, 699 


anadian insanc 
S Coast Guar 
lumbia 
Marine Corps 
Navy 
district of Columbia prisoners 


'nited States military prisoners 


} 


District of Co 


nited States prisoners 
ublic Health Service 
‘irgin Islands 


liscellaneou 
Nonreimbursable to 


Tot 
Tot 


Mr. Bussey. Your patient load from the District of Columbia is 
running almost 3 to 1, compared w ith the Federal patient load. 
Dr. Overnoiser. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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POSSIBILITY OF OPERATION BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Bussey. We had a little discussion this morning when Mrs. 
Hobby was before our committee as to the advisability of a study 

| determine whether St. Elizabeths Hospital should be le ft in the 
Federal Security Agency or transferred to the District of Columbia. 

Dr. Overnoiser. That is a question that has come up before. Mr. 
Fogarty asked me questions on that last year. 

Mr. Bussey. What, in your opinion, would be the advantages and 

sadvantages of such a change? 

Dr. Overnoxtser. Well, I think most of the changes would be on 
the disadvantageous side. 

In the first place, there is a considerable Federal load there. Of 
course, the hospital was started originally for the Army and Navy, 

. District at that time being pretty much of an afterthought. 

Then, of course, the District grew vastly, tremendously. Other 
Federal loads were added, like the Virgin Islanders, the merchant 
marine, and so on. 

Then in 1946 the Army and the Navy were deprived of the privilege 
of using St. Elizabeths Hospital, and their patients were cared for—at 
east, after a fashion—elsewhere, which means that constantly the 
ratio of District patients has been increasing. That is the fact. 

The District reimburses the hospital the money. ‘The money 
which the District pays to the hospital is appropriated by the Con- 
vress for the use of the hospital; that is, we are de ‘pendent in large 

easure on the funds which we receive from the District of Columbia. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR HANDLING NONRESIDENT PATIENTS 


On the other hand, the District of Columbia objects at times, I 

understand, to the amount of money which they have to pay. One 
change was made about 3 or 4 years ago, relieving the District of 
the costs of maintenance of nonresident persons who were committed 

nder the District law, since a considerable number of persons are 

tracted to Washington because it is the seat of government, attracted 
here on account of their mental disturbance, picked up here and sent 
to St. Elizabeths. Of course, then we try to send them back to the 
States where they belong. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Overnorser. It is a fact that the District has no criticism of the 
care that is given patients at present in St. Elizabeths. They are very 
explicit in saying that. From the fact they object to the cost, I have 
a feeling they would probably be inclined, as they have been in the 
pa st, to retrench, shall we say, on the level of care, if they were operat- 
ng the hospital. 

- I said to Mr. Fogarty last year when this question was asked, I 
do not know at the moment—I hope that the condition will be rectified 
someday—of any District institution which is adequately equipped 

either with personnel or with facilities. And I should look upon it 

sa backward step, judging this from the way in which the mentally 
I are cared for in Gallinger at the moment, to turn the rest of the 
mentally ill over to the District. I should look on it as a very unfortu- 
hate step. 
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FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL HEALTH FIELD 


In other words, I think in this instance that the Congress perhaps, 
if I may be so bold as to say so, has a certain obligation not only to 
the District but to the country in trying to set an example in the leve! 
of the care it gives to the patients in mental hospitals as, hopefully, a 
stimulus to some of the States to do likewise. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. Now, at the bottom of page 3 in your justifications yo 
say: 

However, it does provide for a reduction in lapses equivalent to an increase of 
61 positions in average employment. After provisions are made to cover the 
(mandatory) cost of within-grade salary advancements, the usable or actual 
gain will amount to 35 in average employment. 

I think that has been adjusted upward, has it not—the 35? 

Mr. Duntap. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. In average employment? 


COST OF WITHIN-GRADE SALARY ADVANCEMENTS 


Mr. Duntap. No, sir. The average employment as shown in the 
printed budget makes no provisions for approximately $92,000 that 
has to be absorbed for “within grades.” 

Now, the Budget Bureau in their instructions said that the cost of 
within-grade increases would be absorbed. Our normal lapse is about 


2 percent at the hospital. But you will find that they have a lapse in 
excess of $500,000 in the lapse figure in the printed budget. 
Mr. Bussey. Where is that $500,000 2 


INCREASE IN POSITIONS 


Mr. Duntwar. You have a listing of the positions by grade in this 
book right here, sir. 

Last year the Budget Bureau recognized that we needed a substan- 
tial increase in employees in order to staff the Geriatric Building; so, 
they gave us 117 additional positions, but they only gave us money 
for about 30 of them. 

Actually, if we did not have to absorb the within-grade increase this 
figure [net permanent, field (average number, net salary) ] would go 
up an amount equal to 26 positions, and this one [Deduct lapses] 
would be an amount equal to 26 less. They lapsed the money but they 
had to show the positions in the average number anyway. So that the 
net increase shows 61 over the prior year. Actually we have to take 
26 of those jobs to pay our $92,000 worth of “within grades,” as they 
are mandatory. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice on the budget, on page 203, you estimate an 
average number of employees under the 1954 estimate of 2,572; and in 
1953, 2.505, which is a difference of 67. 

Mr. Dunuar. There we get into the full-time equivalent of some 
of the students. That tends to distort it a little bit. The gross should 
be 67 difference, but we have some third-year student nurses in the 
hospital yet who are rated, I think, at either 50 percent of full-time 
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ployment—yes, 90 percent. We have a “full time equivalent” sit- 
on in the student-nursing program which enters into this figure. 


PROBLEM OF UTILIZING NEW BUILDING COMPLETELY 


Mr. Br SBEY. You have a fl Or practically unoccupied in the hew 
atric Building at the present time, have you not ? 

Dr. Overnouser. It is unoccupied, the whole floor—125 beds. 

Mir. Bussey. You anticipate opening a portion of that floor soon? 

Dr. OveERHOLSER. Whenever we have the personnel, It will take 
litional personnel to do it. 

Mr. Bussey. When do you anticipate getting the additional per- 
el 4 

Dr. Overnotser. We hope soon after July 1. In other words, it is 
estion of the available money, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Is personnel available to open the entire floor ? 

Dr. Overtrotser. I think we could find personnel to open it if we 
the funds to employ them; yes, sir. I dislike very much to keep 

loor unoccupied when some of our other wards are very crowded. 

MPARISON OF STATE AND FEDERAL HOSPITAL RATIOS OF EMPLOYEES TO 


PATIENTS 


Bussry. How does the ratio of employees to patients atl st. 
beths compare W ith various State institutions ? 
Overnouser. Dr. Duval is the chairman of the committee on 
dards and policies of the American Psychiatric Association, and 
some hgures, I think, on the rest of the country. A lot of 
is depend on the number of days off; for example, the length 
the workweek and so on. QOur ratio is approximately now 1 em 
yee to 2.5 patients, That represents fewer employees In proportion 
patients than it did, let us say, 4 or 5 years ago. The ratio has 
idually been growing from about 2.4 to about 2.8. 
Perhaps Dr. Duval can answer the question. 
Dr. Duvau. I have just one general reply, sir. Of course, the State 
tals vary very materially, one from another, as to the local situa 
We have some State hospitals in the United States now where 
re are as few doctors as 3 for 1,500 patients. 
r. Buspey. What States / 
Dr. DuvaL. One of those States would be Missouri. 
{gain you will find a State hospital without a single graduate 
se on its entire staff. That is how bad some of the State hospitals 
Now those are the poorest staffed. But th ‘y Vary on up to New 
York and Massachusetts, which I believe would probably be the best 
f the States so far as their personne] ratios are concerned. 

Mr. Bussey. What would they average / 

Dr. Duvau. We at St. Elizabeths would probably be a little bit 
better, but approximately in the same general class as is New York, 
Delaware, Massachusetts. I say that we are probably better than they 
re, but not much. 

3usney. Then you are telling me that New York, Massachu- 
tts, and Delaware average about, say, I employee to 3 patients? 
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Dr. Duvat. I do not think I could accurately give you that, | 
I think they would be the best of the State hospitals. But I do 
know exactly what that overall quota would be percentagewise. 
Mr. Bussey. I am frank to admit I do not know just where 
look for these figure but we } ave so Many diff rent agencies ot Ci 
ernment coming before us repeatedly to get appropriations to spx 
gathering statistics of all kinds that I am sure that some statist 
on i] subject should | available somewhere in the Governm« 
Now \ here would that ay ¢ 
Dr. Duvau. I thi k that the United States Public Health Ser, 
National Institute of ital Health, would probably be your | 
, Sir. 
Bussey. Mr. St 


STEPHENS. I am sure 


cord or get it and furnish it to you, sir 


Mr. Bussey. If you can get comparable figures on cost per pati 


in the various States I would like 


continued 


x 


Fl 
ist South Centr 
Kentuck‘ 
rennessee 
Alabar 
Mississipp 
t South Centr 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
lexas 
\ igal ; Mountain 
Wisconsin 3 ; ) Montana 
t North Central 39. 49 Idaho 
Minnesota 7 503. 23 W yoming 
lowa { 56 ) Colorado 
Missouri 5.3 3. New Mexico 
North Dakota 7 45 Arizona 
South Dakota 5.0 526 Utah 
Nebraska 157. 3 Nevada 
Kansas 4.6 96. 73 Pacific 
Atlant 5 15 Washington 
Delawar 7 : i Oregon 
l California 


0 OOP eam DOK! 


Marviar 
lary } 


District of Columbia 


Dr. Duva. I think it is very well known, sir, that States are awa) 
behind what the standards indicate for mental hospitals. I thn 
that is very well known nationally. 

[ can say insofar as the American Psychiatric Association stand 
ards are concerned, St. Elizabeths is approximately 20 percent und 
what those standards would require for the proper care of the mental! 
patient in a public mental hospital. 
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Mr. Bussey. In other words, by the same token every State, includ 
New York, Delaware, and Massachusetts, which you referred to a 


ute ago, would fall more than 20 percent short of meeting those 


lards ¢ 
Dr. DuvaAL. Yes. sir: that is how far the State hosp tals are behind. 


i 


Dr. Overuotser. If I may say, that is what IL had in mind whe 
ke of the Federal Government try ing to set an example for the 
rather than Cry to come down to the level of the States in this 
ilar regard. Some States are doing a very fair job, but none, 
k, comes up to the standards which are looked up by the 


e working in the field as proper. 


} 


GROWTIL IN STATE CONCERN ABOUT MENTAL HEALTH 


whole question of the care of menta 


1] 1} 


ly has been of 
‘able concern to the States oflicially. The fovernors 
1949 directed the Council of State (¢ 


and it did, and that is still the best hand, compilation of 
ics about mental hospitals there is. It was published by the 
il of State Governments in 1950: thev are now making anothe 


rmverhnments to make 


of the training and research activities and possibilities in he 
il States. 
States are certainly becoming alert to a field i 
really, a good many of them, been rather backward. 
\ir. Sreruens. We can get a copy of that report, Mr. Chairman. 
may be of interest in connection with the other information we 
ri tting. If Ican finda copy, I will gel hold of it. 
Mr. Busney. I think, if sufficient copies are available, it ild be 
| to furnish each member of the committee with one. 
Mr. Sreruens. Yes. 


REPLACEMENT OF MOTOR VEILICLI 


Bussey. Now on page 202 of the printed justifications there 

nguage asking for the authority to purchase one passenger motor 
cle “for replacement only.” 

What is the condition of that automobile you want to replace, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Overnioiser. Do you have it / 

Mr. Dunnarp. Yes. A 1941 model Ford station wagon with 68,000 

les on it as of August 30, 1952. It is used for transporting pa- 

hauling mail, and miscellaneous trucking. and it is Hh) bad 
dition. 


NUMBER AND USE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Busery. How many automobiles has the institution at the 
esent time? 

Mr. Duntapv. Mr. Wilson, you will have to answer that. 

Mir. Winson. Passenger cars ? 

Mr. Bussey. All automobiles. 

Dr. Overtrorser. All motor vehicles. 

Mr. Wuson. About 37, counting trucks. 

Dr. Overnotser. Trucks and a tractor or two? 

Mir. Witson. No, sir, the farm tractors are not included. 
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OverHotser. A great deal of transportation is required. Wy, 
have ambulances: we have buses which are used—our erounds 
quite extensive; it is more than a mile from one end to the other 
n taking patients to and from clinics, to and from entertainments 
times. 

Then, of course, the followup of patients. There is a good deal 
transportation involved in the District in the followup by our Soci 
Service Department of the patients who are out on visits, a lot 
miscellaneous errands that have to be done downtown, since we 
on the outskirts of the District. There is a lot of travel to and f) 
between town. We try to keep that to a minimum, but there 
great deal that has to be done. 


MILEAGE DATA 


Mr. Br SBEY. Is there a record kept ot the mileage on each auto 


mobile ? 


Dr. Overnorser. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussry. What is the average annual mileage per automobile 
used at the institution ? 

Dr. Overnorser. We would have to get that for you. I do not know 
as I have that offhand for you. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ge annual 


age annual 


ND REPAIR 


1 


AP. QJur main et Y is trying to replace such obsolet 


1937 Chevrolet truck, a 1-ton truck, a a 2-ton tri 


vet 10 or 12 years old, some parts are 


Lik lire truck: the luteh went out of the 
other day, and I do 1 yet if we have found some 
get one. 
‘amount of hauling. There is the laund 
tribution and such. So most of the mil 
unds, and practically all of it is truck mile 


ppv to get vou the ave rage of them. sir. 


ive our own fire apparatus 


} } 
} there were how many motor 
oether ? 


Mr. Witson. Thirty-seven. 
COMPOSITION AND PURPOSES OF VEHICLE FLEET 


Mr. Bussey. How are they broken down by type—ambulances, pas- 
senger vehicles, and so forth? 

Mr. Wuson. Ambulances, bus ambulances, 5 passenger-carrying 
ears, 2 station wagons, and trucks of all description—garbage, trash, 
fire engine, welding truck, general food trucks, and that sort of thing, 
even down to dump trucks that handle earth moving and that sort of 
material. 

Mr. Bussey. How many passenger automobiles ? 
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Mr. Wirson. Five passenger cars. That is sedans, if I understand 
what you mean. 

Mr. Dunuap. That is from 10 we had a year or two ago, is it 

+7 

Mr. Witson. Our bus and bus ambulances and stretcher-carrying 

bulances might be considered passenger-carrying in that respect. 

Mr. SrepHENs. Our official table shows 11 passenger-carrying vehi- 

s, Which is ambulances, stretcher-carrying ambulances, automobiles, 

distinguished from trucks and delivery items. 

Mr. Bussey. Are the ambulances included in the 12 shown on page 

of the committee print ? 

Mr. Dunuap. Yes, sir. 

\ir. Svepuens. Eleven, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Eleven, plus this other one you hope to trade in. 

Mr. Sreruens. That will not be in addition to the fleet. It will be 
an exchanged item. In other words, after that it will be 11. 

Mr. Bussey. It will be 12 altogether if you trade in this 1941 model 

we discussed a moment ago, 

Mr. Sreruens. No, sir. You see we propose to get one new one, 
| we propose to tr ade in an old one, and we will have 11 left after 

it transaction. 

Mr. Bussey. Up at the top of the column, which includes the 11, 

says “old vehicles still to be used,” and over in the column where 

have the 1 it says “old vehicles to be exchanged.” Eleven and 

make 12. 

Mr. Srernens. This heading has been changed. Up to this year 
we always had the number, in other words, so you could get the total 
fleet. The way this reads now, yes, sir, it would be 12. 

Mr. Bussey. And of this 12 how many are ambulances? 

Mr. Winson. One stretcher-carrying ambulance— 

Mr. Bussey. You do not have to enumerate them, just give the 

ital number. 

Mr. Witson. Three ambulances and bus ambulances. 


Mr. Bussey. Now what are the other 9 made up of—5 passenger 
ef 


Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; 2 station wagons, 1 all-purpose bus. How 
any do we have there? 
Mr. Bussey. I think we ought to have a description of the various 
tomobiles furnished for the record. We will include the statement 
at this point when it is furnished. 
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information is as follows:) 


nger ve hicles ! 


ind from } 
from medical facilitic 

f Columbia: and tr 
1] officials to and from Government agencies in co 
tech force for ground patrol and prote 


hv social-service workers 


and from medical and surgical bra 


Gerben eallaction 

Laundry pick-up and delivery 
Carpenter and paint shop 

Piggery 

Ice delivery and utility service 
General relief and utility service 
rrash collection 

General utility service 
Construction section 

General farm servic 

Lawns and grounds 

Patients’ property and baggag: 
Miscellaneous pick-up and delivers 
Mechanical shop service 

Electrical shop servic 

Pick-up and delivery of mail 
Storeroom—delivery of supplies and materials 
Conveyance of patients’ food 


y trucks—fire truck (pumper), fire hose t 
limited primarily to the confines of the 
f hauls of any distanc Chis fact, 


OF ADEQUA STAFFING AT GERIATRIC BUILDING 


Mr. Focarry. When was the Geriatric Building completed ¢ 

Dr. Overnoiser. A year ago November we opened it, Mr. Fogarty 

Mr. Focarry. November 1951? 

Dr. Overnotser. That is right. 

Mr. , 
you told us you still had one floor vacant because of lack of personne! ! 

Dr. Overuouser. Yes, sir. 


Focarry. A year ago when you came before this committee 


Mr. Fogarry. What is the reason you have not had the number of 
personnel needed to use that floor? 


Dr. Overnoiser. It is a question of funds, Mr. Fogarty. 
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Mr. Focarry. I know it is a question of funds. If I understood 
ithe Bureau of the Budget has allowed you enough positions. Is 
illotment of funds taken up by other expenses? 

Dr. OverHoLsEr. By these lapses. 

Mr. Focarry. By the lapses? 

Dr. Overnoiser. It is taken up by the lapses. 

Mr. Fogarry. And pay increases? 

Dr. OveruHoLser. Over the estimate of what the |: ipses will be. And 
| are Games ‘ted, you see, from the amount of money that is allocated 

e positions we are allegedly authorized. 


} AND 1954 BUDGET BUREAU ALLOWANCES FOR NEW POSITIONS 


r. Duntar. Maybe I can add a little to that, sir. The 1953 budget 
came in for last year had an increase recognized by the Budget 
Bureau of 117 positions, but they only gave us money for about half 
them or less. 
Fogarty. What do you mean, they only gave you money for 
If of them? 
Mr. Duntar. They just did not give us enough money to fill the 
117 positions. We asked them for additional positions for the 
Geriatric Building, and they said, “O. K., we think you need all of 
em.” Then came the idea of making everyone absorb the within- 
crade increase costs, and then another across the board decrease. We 
d to absorb another increase or two. So when the Budget got 
rough with the green sheet, we had 117 positions, but when you got 
vn to average employment, it was practically all wiped out. So our 
lget shows an extraordinary high lapse. 
yur lapse figure should be somewhere between $180,000 and $200,000 
year, but in the budget it is still a $500,000 lapse, which means we 
positions that the Budget Bureau has authorized, but have never 
en us the means or the money to do anything with. 
Mr. Fogarry. That is a mixed up situation to me. 
Dr. Overnouser. It is an awkward situation. 
Mr. Fogarry. Here we have a building that we completed 16 
mths ago, and 1 floor of that building has been unoccupied for 16 
nths. 
Dr. OverHouser. Yes. 
Mr. Focarry. You have gone to the Bureau of the Budget and asked 
for the necessary number of positions to utilize that floor and they 
; K., we will give you the positions.” But because of lapses 
d cost absorptions that you have to make, you cannot fill that num- 
ie r of positions. 
Mr. Di nLAP. Here is exactly what happens: the Budget Bureau 
ithorized an increase of 117 chem positions for 1953, but they 
ve us money for 31. This year they gave us what they say is money 
for 65, or they gave us 65 positions increase in net employme nt, but 
e have to pay out of that $92,000 for mandatory ¢ubiauneie 
eases, so we still only have 35 more positions. We never have yet 
received all of the funds to cover the 117 positions which they gave 
SZ years ago. 
Mr. Focarry. How many did you say they allowed you—sixty- 
ome ¢ 





Mr. Duntap. Our net employment increase is 65 positions, but 
going to take 26 of those positions to pay our within-grade incre 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Duntar. You will see when we come to you with our budget 

Mr. Bussey. Pardon me. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Fogarry. Surely. 

Mr. Bussey. In one sense then, you are not absorbing those wit] 
grade increases; you are just not filling these positions that the B 
eau of the Budget allowed yout 

Mr. Duntap. That is all we can do, sir. I mean within-grade 
creases are mandatory. 

Mr. Buspry. Yes. 

Mr. Duntarp. So we have no choice but to reduce our average e 
ployment a suflicient amount to pay the people we have left tl 
within orade increases, 

Mr. Bussey. I may be wrong, and correct me if Iam. Instead of 
making some of this absorption by everyone working a little hard . 
you have kept your employee-patient relationship just the same and 
have not done any thing about shifting your employees to provide fo 
occupancy of the vacant floor. 

Mr. Dunuar. No, sir. Let me quote you a few facts here. 


RATIO OF EMPLOYEES TO PATIENTS 


In August 1948 we had 2.393, that was the average employment it 
the hospital. I am talking about classified employees. The patient 
f 


load at that time was 6,227. That was a patient to employe e ratio o 
2.6. Since August 1948 through 1953 the net positions in the budg 
give us an increase of 112 positions against a patient load that 
creased 841, or we will say 2,505 positions that we were talking about 
a minute ago against 7,104, or 7,052. Tam sorry. 

Mr. Bussey. What are the figures for 1952? 

Mr. Duntap. 2,474 against 6,917. 2.8 was the patient-employee 
ratio. I will be happy to vive you this sheet. I think it gives it. to 
you. 

We have been in trouble ever since we converted to the 40-hour week 
in 1946. 

Mr. Srernens. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing in connection with 
this 117 positions we never agreed to and still do not. 

They say, “All right, you can have 117 new jobs,” and they come 
through this year the same way, but they pull out a slide rule and say, 
“A certain number of people are of lower grade, and you got a certain 
turnover,” so instead of taking 117 and multiplying by the annual 
rate and giving us that money, they say because of the turnover and 
time in between the filling of positions you will not need all of that 
That was in 1952. 


EFFECT OF ANNUAL LEAVE REDUCTION 


In 1953 there was added another factor, that is, the leave law, where- 
in the leave was reduced to 13 days instead of 26, and they took their 
slide rules and put a calculation in there where we were going to save 
money because we would have more man-days. We came out on the 
wrong end of the horn. 
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It was not as acute because they had a greater number of employees 
ecause that came through a lot of big operations. This is 2,500 peo- 

OASIT had 14,000, and it was a sizable figure, that slide rule cut 
there. It did not prove to be true in fact. 


oS, 


VERAGE WORKWEEK IN NON-FEDERAL MENTAL HOSPITALS 


Mr. Busspry. What is the average workweek in hours for hospitals 

» Gallinger, for instance? 

Dr. Overrotser. | think they are 40 also. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think it is 40 here in the District. I know in other 
State institutions throughout the country they are gradually getting 
to the 40-hour week. In my own State they finally vot the 40-hour 
ek a year or 2 years ago, and I think in Massachusetts also. 

Dr. OvernoLser. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. In some States they are still working 48 and some 

t are they not ? 

Dr. Dr VAL. Some are still on a 12-hour shift and working 6 days 

eek. 

Dr. Overnotser. The trend is certainly to a 40-hour week. There 

no doubt about that. 

Mr. Focarry. That was quite a problem for you people when you 
shifted over to the 40-hour week. I know we had it in our own State. 

Dr. OverHOLSER. Yes, sir, because you cannot use fractional people. 
[ mean in converting there always are a few more people required than 
the mathematics would call for. It is difficult to put a third of a man 

one place and the other two-thirds someplace else. 


FUNDS AND STAFF POSITIONS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAT 


Mr. Fogarry. Doctor, what did you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
this year in regard to this Geriatric Building / 

Mr. DunLapr. We requested a sufficient reduction in lapse to permit 

ing the positions approved by the Bureau of the Budget for the 
cal year of 1953. That was a suflicient reduction to let us fill them. 

We did not want to add more positions to the 117 that they did not give 
is the money to fill, so we held the ceiling the same for 1954. 

Mr. Fogarry. How many positions did you ask for ? 

Mr. Dunuap. This year? 

Mr. Fogarty. 1954. 

Mr. Dunwap. I asked for a sufficient reduction in lapse to fill a 
portion of those jobs that they did not give us the money for the year 
before. We asked for relief from the provisions making us absorb 
the within-grade increases. We asked for 53 additional positions 
hospitalwide, some 44 attendants, 4 recreation workers, and a few 
more to help on the most dangerously understaffed wards, 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUIRED TO STAFF GERIATRIC BUILDING 


Mr. Focarry. How many employees do you need to have this floor 
occupied ¢ 

Dr. Duvat. It will take a minimum of 40, sir, to open those 2 wards. 

Mr. Focarry. There are two wards per floor? 

Dr. Duvau. Yes, sir. 
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They are large wards, a capacity of 63 each. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you enough money in this budget to employ 40 
people to operate that floor ? 

Dr. Duvau. No, sir. 

Mr. Duntap. No, sil 

Mr. Fos ARTY. How many more do you need ¢ 

Mr. Dunrap. We have enough for 35. We need extra help in th 
laundry and a few other places. 

Mr. FoGarry. You mean you are five short ? 

Mr. Duntar. We are five short for the Geriatric Building if we take 
them all. We have not enough help in the laundry and some othe: 
ictivities to take care of needed services. 

Mr. Focarry. How many do you need, taking into consideration the 
needs of the entire institution, to open this floor ? 

Mr. Duntap. I would say about 15 more. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean about 50 new Per 

Dr. Duvau. Fifty to fifty-five positions, s 

Mr. Focarry. In the overall budget you ii 50 to 55? 

Dr. DuvaL. Asa minimum. 

Mr. Focarry. ‘To ope n these two wards? 

Dr. Duvau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. How many floors are there in the building ? 

Dr. Duvau. Four patient floors. 

Mr. Focarry. Three are occupie 1? 

Dr. Overnorser. There are approximately 375 in the 3 floors. 
(nother 125 would be in that one. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there much of a waiting list ? 


Dr. Overnotser. It would mean relieving some of the crowding i: 
some of the other wards. 


Mr. Fogarty. I see. 


HOSPITAL CARE FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PRISONERS 


Dr. Overnorser. So far, because Howard Hall is overcrowded we 
have only had to refuse admission to some of the prisoners in the Dis- 
trict jail who had been declared to be of unsound mind. We have not 
refused admission to any more patients yet. I am seriously concerned 
with the crowding with some of the wards. 

Mr. Fogarty. How can you refuse admission of these prisoners’ 

Dr. Overnouser. We simply say we will take them as soon as we have 
space in Howard Hall, but in the meantime they have to remain in 
the jail, and that is most unfortunate. 

Mr. Focarry. Those are the people remanded to the jail from the 
District of Columbia ? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes. sir. Although some of them are for violations 
of the United States Code rather than the District Code, and some of 
them are United States prisoners rather than District of Columbia 
prisoners. 

Mr. Fogarty. Narcotics and things lke that ? 

Dr. OverHorser. Actually a felony committed in the District is a 
United States offense and not a District offense. The District Code 
covers only misdemeanors. 





COSTS OF CARING FOR DISTRICT PRISONERS 


Mr. Fogarty. The District of Columbia does not reimburse you for 
e prisoners, do they ¢ 

Dr. OvERHOLSER. No. Iam compelled to say I think they should, 

t they do not. 

Mr. Fogarry. Did they ever? 

Dr. Overnotser. No. Some old opinion of the Attorney General 

it said they did not have to. Curiously enough, we can charge the 

soner but we cannot charge the District. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you not think the District should reimburse you 

r the care of prisoners ? 

Dr. OverHOoLsER. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Focarry. What is that ruling of the Attorney General ? 

Dr. OverHouser. It was handed down a good while ago. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many prisoners do you have out there ? 

Dr. Overnotser. Federal, District, all sorts, 294. No, that is D. C. 

We have a few military prisoners, and 95 United States 

prisoners. 

Mr. Foearry. About 300 from the District? 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, nearly 300 from the District, and about 

ighly 100 United States prisoners and another 35 or so military. 
[hese latter are hangovers from the time we accepted military 
ersonnel. 

Mr. Fogarry. You cannot collect from the District for those ? 

Dr. OverHotser. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you know when that ruling of the Attorney Gen- 
eral was made? z 

Dr. Overnoiser. I think perhaps it is desirable to see if the lawyers 
might disagree on that. 

Mr. Foearry. We have talked about this problem before, and I 

nk maybe we ought to find out who made it, and when, and 

lat it means. 

Dr. OverHotser. I will be glad to take that up formally with the 
gency and see if they could not take it up again. 


DISTRICT REIMBURSEMENT FOR REGULAR PATIENTS 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any trouble with your reimbursement 

om the District of Columbia for the regular patients ¢ 

Dr. OverHoLseR. Once ina while the District runs a bit short, and it 

as happened at times at the end of the year the District could not pay 

the amount of money that was due on balance, and then we have 

come up with a balance owing which, when it was paid, could not be 
ised. 

1 do not know what the status is right now, this year. I think the 
District is quite far behind, is it not, on the appropriations? 

Mr, Dunuar. Yes, sir; around three-quarters of a million dollars. 
They are underappropriated because they did not take into considera- 
tion the change in the Pay Act last year. 

Dr. Overnorser. If the District does not get a supplemental appro- 
priation this year we shall be in a bad way, indeed, because three- 
quarters of a million—I mean, a hundred thousand makes a bad- 
enough dent. That has happened once or twice. But three-quarters 
of a million is a good deal more than a dent—that is a crater. 
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PROBLEMS OF RETAINING PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS 


Mr. Fogarry. Have you had any trouble recruiting physicians 
vour institution ? 

' Dr. Overnorser. In general, we have been pretty fortunate o 
nurses, for example, on attendants. 

Dr. Duvau. Yes. 

Dr. Overnotser. At the moment the trend for psychiatrists is to go 
into private practice. Institutional psychiatry seems to be not 
cially popular at the moment. So that, although we have ample resi- 
dents. they do not stay with us long. At least, a good many of them 
do not. Some do. And I think we should maintain our resident 
program and increase it, in fact, because they are extremely useful 


persons. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for an increase this vear? 

Dr. Overnoiser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaartry. What does that amount to? 

Dr. Overnotser. It is only a question of five additional. 

Mr. Dunuar. And not all psychiatrists. 

Dr. Overnoiser. That is one psychological resident and one chap 
lain resident. 

Mr. Focarry. How many additional nurses are you asking for? 

Mr. Duntar. We had it broken down when we went before the 
Budget Bureau and got our 117 positions. We did not attempt to 
break it down when we asked them to give us money to fill the jobs. 
So, out of the 35 positions there will be a certain number that we can 
fill in 1954 if we get what we are here for. A certain percentage of 
those will be nurses and attendants. I ean get the or igin: al breakdown 
of 117 jobs. They gave us the jobs. That is what makes it so bad. 
We havea very, very difficult problem here in trying to hold the ceiling 
and brin oa the net up to where we can vet the people. 

So, as a result, we quit asking for special types of people, just money 
enough to fill the jobs we asked for a year or so ago. 

Dr. Duvau. It would take 5 nurses to put 1 nurse on duty on ea 
ward through the 3 shifts. On the 2 wards it would require 10 nurses 


RECRUITMENT OF NURSING STAFF 


Mr. Fogarty. Then you say, doctor, you have not had any trouble 
recruiting ? 

Dr. Overnorser. We are very fortunate in that. I think for two 
reasons: (1) The Federal pay scale for nurses, which runs a bit highet 
than the scale paid by the hospitals in the District. No. 2 is the fact 
that a good many persons come to Washington, many of them service- 
men or with the Government, who have wives who are nurses and who 
are glad to work for a time. So, although there has been some turn- 
over on our nurses, we have kept our quota just about full, have we not ’ 

Dr. Duvau. Yes. 

Dr. Overnotser. Whereas, as you know, sir, in the other hospitals 
of the District they are really in a bad way. 

Mr. Focarry. I know there is a real shortage all over the country 
of trained nurses. 
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Dr. Overnonser. Yes, sir. 
Vr. Focarry. In almost all hospitals. 
Dr. OverHoiser. Yes, sir. 













STAFF-PATIENT RATIOS 





Mir. Fogarty. Doctor, your employee-patient ratio is 1 to 2.8 ¢ 


| (QVERHOLSI } 





Mr. Fogarty. What are the standards of the American Psych 
tion ¢ 


DUVAL. They are not usually brok ‘n down 





Into an overall rat 









is this 1 to 2.8. ‘Those standards aré broken down in aecordat 

ie category of employees, Kor instance, the physi ins, tl 

sts shoulda be ata certain ratio on a certain tvpe ward servis 
receiving service, Which is the acute intensive treatm unit 


} ] 48 ™ 
e mental hospital, the ratio ol physicians, according to the stand 


to 30 patients. The nurse is 1 to 4 patients, Lhe 


; 


ittendant 
» 6 pat ehts. 
Now, 1f vou go to other treatment areas of the hospital. like 


ianda st reical 


Vou! 





. the ratios would change a bit because you might 
to increase your nurse ratio on account of your bedside nursing. 
nstance. 






When you get out to the continued treatment wards. you would need 
un a different ratio, but that is also listed in the standards. Io 


| physician to every 50 patients, in a | 


less active treatment 
ter, al a ther l toevery lo0 1n youl chronic or cont} 





nued treatment 





ards. 
But we felt we could not recommend an overall ratio for the entire 
al because of the wide difference not onlv in whether the hos 








tal is a treatment hospital or a place of detention, for instance, but 
I iuse also in some of the States they send their treatment cases to 
( hosptial and send their nontreatment cases to another. Ratios 


ld therefore be very different in the two hospitals. 
Mr. Focarry. Yes. 


Dr. DuvaL. So it would be inconclusive to try to compare an overall 
ratio, for instance, to hospitals in the various States for that reason. 
Mr. Focarry. It would be difficult to compare the national average 


individual hospitals such as those in Missouri and Massachu 






/ 





setts ? 
Dr. Duvai. It would. 

Mr. Focarry. Some are still about 50 
ipparently. 

Dr. Duvat. Yes, sir; very far behind. And there are other factors 
that you cannot determine either that make for different local stand 
ards. Some of these hospitals will raise most of their food and use 
patient labor, while others will use paid employee labor. And that 
again changes your overall costs and your overall ratio. 

Mr. Sterpnens. And some have their own laundries, and some have 
| done by contract ; and that, of course, would change the ratio. 

Mr. Fogarry. The conditions that exist in some of these mental in 
stitutions run by the States are deplorable 

Dr. Overnoiser. Yes, sir. 






years behind the times, 











they still are, are they not ¢ 





Mr. Fogarry. Even with all of the publicity on the subject in the 


{ior sd years, 


,* ¢ 
3+ 


Dr. Overnoriser. Yes. I think it is on the upgrade, but it | 
ong way to go yet. 

Mr. Duntuap. I think we had a comparison last year or the 
before between a few hospitals, and I found one of the first th 
that tended to distort comparing us with those hospitals was t] 
some instances all maintenance was taken care of by the State; 
! not charged to the hospital along with certain other functions. 

irm operation was taken care of by prisoners, and the food was 

] 


to the hospital. All « “a our maintenance people cooks and bak: 


ahd police and admi ‘ative emp rhc yyees—are In our ratio. So 
pretty hard to compat 


rf 


HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS COMPARED WITH DISCHARGES 


Mr. Focarry. What percentage of patients admitted are discharg 
Dr. Overnuouser. I think last vear it was 56 percent. The 


before it ran a bit hieher |: roel beeause of low admission rate 


numbers fluctuate. jut it runs over 50 percent in the same per 


: miber admitted ina olven year will be « 
red wit] hin that sain vear. 
Ir. Focarry. How d s that compare ith, say, D years or LO ye 


yr. OvernHouserR. I think it isup. We have it, I think, in the an 
report. I should have brought some. They are just out, sir, the 
nual report for 1952. I will send some down. 


LITATION TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Foearry. The [ am getting at is the new technique 
been develo] You are rehabilitat ng people, where a 
ago you could hot Is that so? 
Dr. Overnoiser. Yes, sir. I think we are doing a much better 
younger patiert. The trouble is, relatively speaking, w 
‘ewer younger patients. We are getting more and more ol 
ients, and the prognosis is not so good onthem. They tend to 
r. Sothere you have one factor on the negative side, where 
itive side. as far as active treatment and discharge of 
* patients, ink there is ho question we are far : 
“OGARTY. Financially, do you have anvone in your 
ould get along with home care, or who have families 
re of them b vut will not? 
Dr. Overnorser. I may say, in that connection, my answer 
appear a bit oblique. But we have arranged and are now carrying ¢ 
a program with the District of Columbia to transfer to the Home 
the Aged and Infirm at Blue Plains as Many patients as we can W 
ean get along with a minimum of supervision. Although their latest 
facilities are not ready yet—they have a new building which is not 
qui ite completed—we have : already made a pretty good start in sending 
patients out there who either did not have families or whose families 
could not take care of them. We are sending them down there because 
they do not need such expensive care as they get in the mental hospital. 
fr. Focarry. What about the family that could take care of th: 
mother, father, or uncle but will not do so? What about that family! 
Do you do any checking at all? 
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Dr. Overnotser. We are doing it all the time. We have actually, 
the way, 300 out on visit, on trial visit, right now, and we are con 
tantly trying to get more out. That is one of the functions of our 
ocial service, which involves, again, some travel about the District. 
[ think we ought to bear in mind that the District is a peculiar place, 
nstance, perhaps in more ways than one. The fact is that there 
e many couples here who are working, both the husband and the 
fe, so that there is no one home during the daytime to take care of 
wling elderly parent, or even a child, | mean a Frownup child, a 
x daughter who might get disturbed. 
In other words, I think there is a little more hesitation for economic 
social and housing reasons in the District than there might be in 
ore rural area. We are constantly alert to the importance of get 
r patients out, for one reason, if for no other, than that we are quite 
rowded. 


PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Fernanpez. Doctor, I do not know, maybe I 
beths. I cannot understand these heures. 
In this statement that you have here the change in the budget, you 
ay “Increase of 61 positions in average employment to open wards in 
geriatric building”’—1 positions. And yet I understood you to 

y a While ago you were only getting 35 all told. 

Dr. Overnonser. It is a complicated question. Would you mind 

wering, Mr. Dunlap ¢ 

Mr. Duntar. Very: well. 

Mir. Fernanpez. Let me see if I understand you. 

\ir. Dunuap. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanprz. Does that mean they have approved 61 positions 
it you actually are getting money for only 35? 

Mr. Duntap. Let me say it this way 

Mr. Fernanpez. And those 35 for other purposes than to operate 
» wards? 

Mr. Dun.tapv. No. The greatest majority of them will be ward 
iployees. There night be 2 or 3 that will have to vO to the laundry 
d 1 or 2 here and there, but I would say 99, or 90 plus, percent w ill 
to the wards. 

Now, to get. back to the other. the Budget Bureau gave us mor ey 
r 6] positions this vear over our average employ ment of last year 
Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. 

Viv. DUNLAP. it we have to take $92,000 of that. or the value 
9 


(§ positions, to pay for within-grade im se costs. They are 


‘rea 
i? datory. We have no choice The By deve Bure au insisted that 


e monev he lapsed out for W ithin orace increases but not reflected 
the number of positions lapsed. So they gave us actually, after we 
ar within-grade increase costs, only about 35 positions. Thirty- 
ve positions are left. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Thirty-five positions left, and those 35 are for 
overall use in the hospital and not specifically for operating this 
ward ? 

Mr. Dun ap. Practically all of them are. 

Dr. Overtioiser. Most of them are for the ward but not all. 





oon 
HOO 


Mr. Fernanpez. And you said a while ago you had 35 and 

te the ward you n eded 40 more 4 

Dr. Duvau. It takes 40 as a minimum to open those 2 wards. 
Mr. Fernanpez. All right. Then some of those 35 are the 
Or pe yple that you would use in opt nine the wards, but you prob 
could not use them all for that purpose ¢ 

Dr. Duvar. We could as Mr. Dunlap says, maybe 90 per 
of those 35 toward the opening of those 2 wards. 

Mr. l'rRNanpI 


| 7, i hel ) ls iit 1) f t} » 35 do vou 


} , 
order to open tho 
i 


Dr. DuvaL. I o: e answer a few minutes ago as 50 to 5d. 


Mr. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Duntar. About $72,000 in total, of which one-fifth of that 
ld be direct approp tl S. 
Mr. BI RNANDEZ. Then how much would you need to add to this 
appropr! ation in order to get those ¢ 
fr. DUNLAP. 815.000 to $16,000. 


5 


Mr. Fernanpez. And you have no approval for that amount 


FOR DISTRICT AND NON-DISTRICT PATIENTS 


‘NANDEZ. Now I see in this statement also that you are 
g $4.92, or expect to, for these District patients. That seems 
rather a low figure. Why is it that you do not increase that 
and have the District pay you enough to employ these other 
e to fill up those other wards and thereby better utilize the ho 

t was intended ? 


pec pl 
Duniar. When we prepare our budget, the relationship be 

he cost for non-District patients and District patients is sub 

| the same. When the Budget Bureau makes our allowances, 

then how much they are going to vive us for ledera 

itients, and that is converted into a day rate. It may vary l or Y 

nts from the reimbursable rate, and that day rate is applied against 
other reimbursable patients such as District of Columbia, veterans, 
and so forth. We have nothing to do with setting that. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What governs what you charge those people? Is 
that the standard charge allowed for the District patient, or do you 
charge what the District allows the patient ¢ 

Mr. Dunuiar. We are at the mercy of the Budget Bureau. They 

the ones who determine what this day rate is to be. 

Mr. Fernanprz. They determine the day rate? 

Mr. Dunuapr. Yes, sir; they determine ‘the tentative day rate we 


come to the Congress for, and then they take another crack at it after 
we leave you. 
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I eRNANDEZ. How do they determine that? Who proposes it ¢ 
Bussey. Where do they get the formula / 


DETERMINING PER DIEM RATES FOR PATIENTS 


submit a budget request telling what our needs 
anad the divide it bet wee} qairect approl al 


|? 
ie Budget Bureau fol 


] ' 
ta clay rate Ob su 


When they Yel done \ { 


aitkerent ana th 


vbe will ve { 


{ 
] ] | oie ‘ ’ = 
{ happens, eo ) t with the budget. The Hud 


come in with an estimate of $4.90." we will sav. 


Col 


goes back and civit 
ress provides by t f 
ponsible for. And let’s say that comes ou 
is the same. And I think we should be 
. wav ¥ rot so many, We are only gome to get S4.5S 
So the Budget then fixes a rate after the Congress 
the money, goes back and definitely establishes the rat 
charge tl District. So we cannot saddle more 
‘xuctiy as Congress treats 


; on the other reimbursable pa 
ts who are not from the Distri as well as on the patients fron 
District ? 
Mr. Srernens. Yes. 
Mr. Fernanprz. Now the appropriation for the District patient 
ime, is made in the District appropriation bill? 
Mir. Srernuens. Yes. 
\Ir. FernANprEz. How is it done there ? 


DISTRICT APPROPRIATIONS FOR ST. ELIZABETHS ILOSPITAI 


Mr. Duntar. At the time our budget is made up, supposedly the 
section of the Budget Bureau that has to do with the District is told 
what is approved for us. It never works out. And then the Dis 
trict is supposed to ask for substantially what we have in the budget 
for the District. 


30853—53—pt. 1———-24 
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Mr. Fernanvez. Just one more question then. 
determined on any consideration of what it 
care of those people 
right ? 

Dr. Overroiser. We 
appropriated, of course. 


This rate is 
actually costs to t 
but on what money you have to spend; is 
cannot exceed the amount of money that 
We have to live within our income. 
BASIS FOR DETERMINING APPROPRIATION REQUEST 
Mr. Fernanpez. In determining how 
for ap propriations, the first thing that 
much you are going t 


much you are going to 
you have to find out is 
) receive for the reimbursable patient, 

e appropriation. But you do not 


zo 
m1 do not present to them and they do not ap 
what if actually « ‘osts, as determi 


i 
ied from experience, to take ca 
those pati nts. That is t the basis 
Dr. OvertoLser. We submit to 


tc ail 
the Bureau of the Budget what 
should have to take adequate care of the patient. TT! 
ne whether we may ask for this amount or not from the ¢ 
Then the Congress decides that it will appropriate a cert 
for the Federal beneficiaries at St. Elizabeths. that is. the re 
us say, Virgin Islanders and so 
out to $4.90, in which case ‘they will apply 
ula proportion ately, to the District load. 
paying more than its share for its patients. 
rress cuts us a certain amount, 


{ 
balance is what should |} 
that way, in th at y 


Army and Navy cases, let 
That may work at 
Thus the District is 
But when the Con- 
five or ten or one hundred thousand 
dollars, that is reflected in the District allocation, so that it means in 


the long run we suffer to the tune of just about five times as muc! 
Mr. lk’ eRNANDEZ. ‘et 


t when that vet ns the cost of care per pati 
still the same. is bound to be the same. 

Mr. Dunwapr. 
money than we 1 


procul 


rement of supplies and equipment, and in many instances we 


When the Budget Bureau cuts us and we receive less 
eally need, then we start substituting, and deferring 


have to deplete our inventories. And there are certain limits we can 
vo to. That is what we are going to be forced into in 1954. 
Mr. Fernanpez. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


, for example, 1 

) autom 
any vith Inge g to apol olzZe for. I do not see | 
long vi vith dD aut mobiles in that institr 


les all told. I jus 


ad » not see how you lo 
} 


tting down a o* of those things in order to meet t! 

udget. and | do not hin k the cs ongress is 

lo not think the Budont Bureau 
hink the District 


treating you rig 
is treating you right and I 
is treating you right. 

Dr. Overuoiser. We have fewer 
year ago, and we are getting by. 


‘ 


motor vehicles than we had 
And we have always tried to b 
conscientious in the amount of money we asked for. We have never 
been prodigal, we have never pad led our budget. We have tried to 
be honest with the Budget Bureau and with the Congress, and I thi 
the Congress has appreciated our trying to be honest with them. 
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\ir. Fernanvez. We are critical of the deplorable conditions exist- 

x in our State hospitals, and mine is included, as compared with 
1 hospitals in the State, because the States are prone to treat 
tal hospitals like a stepchild, and worse than a stepchild, and I 
afraid the Federal Government is doing exactly the same thing, 
i lesser ratio, so we ought not be criticizing the States. 

Phat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I wonder if I could approach this subject briefly from 
ferent angle. 


at do you estimate the costs per day per patient in the hospital 


COMPARISON OF COSTS AT ST. ELIZABETHS AND FREEDMI N’s 


.Overtiotser. We are estimating for the coming year, $4.92, plus 
in items for major repairs and construction. Those are not in- 
ded in per diem, as I understand it, but I do not know just how 
Budget Bureau figures. 
Bussey. Do you have figures on the costs per day per patient 
‘reedmen’s, Mr. Stephens ¢ 
\ir. SrepHENS. Yes, sir. I do not have it with me. 
r. Buspsey. Is it not a little over $9? 
r. STEPHENS. It is nine- something for TB patients and about 
I may have it right here in the Freedmen’s budget. 
r. Chairman, I will be glad to put that in. I do not find it in the 
tification. It is about $9 and $14, and I will put the definite figures 
he record, sir. 


The information is as follows:) 


| 
\J 
i 


\1 
‘i 


reedmen’'s is $16.50 per patient-day in the general hospital and 
tient-day in the tuberculosis hospital. 

I cannot reconcile in my mind the figure of $4.92 per 

costs I have heard about in other hospitals. I wonder 

nt isn’t quite low, and I wonder if the District of 

be paying more money for the care of their 


StrerHeNs. There is one difference, Mr. Chairman. We have 

it down a number of times. 
In St. Elizabeths, with the 7,000 patients, you do not have a so 
led acute hospital like, say, Freedmen’s or George Washington, with 
pencdicitis or kidney operations. 
They do have a general hospital, and maybe three or four or five 
lred who are so-called acute cases. Those patient it segregated 
d put out, I dare say, would cost $10 or S15 a dav. 

But that is a composite average, and a lot of them are walking 
round, as physically fit as you and I, except they have to eat and 
take psychiatric treatment. But it is not an acute hospital. 


ST. ELIZARETHS COSTS COMPARED WITH LEPROSY HOSPITAL IN HAWATI 


Mr. Bussey. You were out to Hawaii last year and made an inspec- 
tion of the cost of the leprosy hospital there. Your trip resulted in 
raising the estimated cost per patient per day, as I recall, from $8.80 
toa little over $9, did it not ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 
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Ir. Buspey. What was that figure? 
Mr. Sreruens. $9.27. I believe. 
Mr. Bussey. Is not that leprosy hospital comparable to St. E 
beths that they both vive care whi h is in large part domicilia 
Mr. SreruHens. One part of it is, Mr. Chairman. Down on 
com 


nd of Molokai they do have some patients like the physically 
; tt walking around. They are there. 
Thev are too far gone to ever vet « 
‘Sagan pes * ere 
re m veds., Pheir eves may be 


‘rible To look 


f the an by the quarantine ¢ 
» items I went into. 
t | at st Mi 


1 
| 


became budget officer, 
LOO0 or 4.500 

ut to have som 

a lot of dr 0 


. ] ne 
and any other general acute 


47 ° } . . 
think the doctor will bear me out 


need is heme fed 
‘ Tt is true tl 


“our patients are ambulatory in the sense they are 


Ww { 
heir beds. Many are, and an increasing number, I 


ld. ‘ount of these old people we are getting, but we have a { 

umber up and about. 7 hat does not mean they all have the fi 

fom of the erounds by a long shot. I think there may be as nal 
housand or so patients who have a certain amount of liberty, 

i certain amount of work about the place, but a good mai 

ire kept on the wards and need supervision, being escort 


to occupations of one sort and another. 


PERSONNEL REQUIRED FOR MAINTENANCE PURPOSES 


Furthermore, of course, a considerable number of these employe: 
vou know, are not concerned with the ward care of patients. Wi 
have to have a large construction and maintenance force. They are al 
ncluded, all lumped in, you see, in the total number of employees. W: 
have a plant there where 1 building is a hundred years old, 
a number of buildings are well over 60 and 70 years old. There isa 
of maintenance to be kept up. So a lot of our people are not on t 
medical side at all. So it is not quite so prodigal as it sounds, si! 

Mr. Fernanpez. Could I make a couple of observations on this sub 
ject, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 
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EFFECT OF FIXED PERSONNEL COSTS ON EXPENSES 


Mr. Fernanpez. One is that the difference between a hospital of 
character and a medical hospital tends to disappear when we are 
ng the kind of pay to attendants, maintenance men, and policemen 
we are paying in this hospital. 


NEED FOR COST STUDY 


Secondly, what this hospital needs, is the kind of cost study given 
ertain hospital elsewhere, which we discussed here the other day, 
from such study determine what it actually costs per patient, so 
) fix the reimbursable fee at a realistic figure. I believe that $4.90 
tirely unrealistic, and it would be well for the Budget Bureau to 
nother look at it or else for you to give us a complete study 
ind let this committee determine what should be paid. I hope 
airman feels the same way about it. 


ReratrRs AND PRESERVATION OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


tyounts available for obligation 


iv) 
#0. 000 
176, 000 


$51, 500 


ractual 
ind structures 


itions incurred 


SUMMARY 
$100 S500 
nuniecation services sf SOO 1, 000 
ng and reproduction 57 1, 000 2, 000 
er contractual services 52, 127 ) 5», 000 
s and structures wa) 403, 807 413, 000 
Chl 


gations incurred 317, 532. 510 $51, 500 





Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual 


$154, 501 


7, 980 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, would you like to explain the budget requ 
for “Repairs and preservation of buildings and grounds” 
Dr. Overnouser. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


For several years now this item has been separated out of the budget 
and treated separately. There are several problems which are prett 
pressing. 

They have to do with such unrelated things, apparently, as th: 
conversion of a steam boiler, the replacement of elevators, the rew 
ing of buildings, and earth stabilization. 


EARTH STABILIZATION PROJECT 


T he erounds are traverse d by severe al deep ré avines. an id one of ae 
ravines is showing some very serious signs of erosion. The chief 
difficulty is that there is a large patients’ building almost on the bri: 
now of that ravine, and really something has to be done to prev: 
further erosion. That is the item of earth stabilization. 


KEWIRING OF CENTER BUILDING 


The rewiring is a part of the project which was started several yea! 
ago. The Center Building, I mis Ly add. an excellent building in wpite 
of the fact that it is 100 years old, needs for fire protection, a rewiring 
job. The wiring was done years ago when they converted from gas 
and that was a good while ago, and I think the gas pipes were used t 
pull the wires through and there is some considerable danger, I thin! 
of fire. 

Then I think the kitchen refrigeration and the creamery speak fo 
themselves. 


CONVERSION OF BOILERS FROM STEAM TO OIL HEAT 


Then the steam boiler. We really need to have one other boile: 
converted to oil for the in-between seasons. We could save a good 
deal of money in the long run by not having to stoke up a coal boiler, 
because you can put an oil-burning boiler into operation immediately 
And as it is we are right at the limit now. If anything happened 
to one of our boilers in the winter, we would be in rather serious 
situation. 
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REPLACEMENT OF ELEVATORS 


(hen there are some elevators which are very much used but very 
in need of replacement. They are old. I might almost apply 
word “antique” to them. 
[hose are the principal items, sir. As you will notice, they come 
most a half-million dollars, or $451,500, to be exact. 


ADVANTAGES OF CONVERTING TO OIL 


‘ 
\ 


lr. Bussey. If you convert this one boiler to oil— 
ry. OVERHOLSER. One is under conversion already, sir. 
Mr. Bussey. How many will you have that burn oil and how many 


] 
i 


oal, in the case of breakdown or failure. 
r. Bussey. Which is the more efficient ? 
OvrerHouser. I will let Mr. Wilson answer that. He is our 
xpert engineer. 

Mir. Winson. The efficiency after the boiler is in operation would be 
to equal, except that the standby boilers would have to have con 
isly banked fires, whereas if converted to oil, they can be put on 
ne in such a short time it would save a lot of money in coal con- 

ption, and also they can be brought on quickly when emergency 
res it. 


Duntapv. Four coal and two oil. It takes two oil to replace 


COAL-HANDLING FACILITIES 


Mr. Bussey. I understand that you had a fire in your coalbins last 


Dr. Overnouser. Yes, sir: we had a very serious one in one of the 


Mr. Bussey. What is the condition of your coal handling facilities 
e present time? 
Mr. Wiison. We have been able to install, by spending from the 
sent budget, temporary hoisting and conveying equipment that 
load enough coal to run, in a regular winter season, less than 1 
The Public Building Service is making a study and are about 
ly with an estimate to revamp the unloading, storing, and coal- 
ling equipment that not only has been destroyed, but some of 
s so old it is a little dangerous to bring cars out on the trestle. for 
Lance, They are preparing an estimate of that now. 


REPAIR COST BORNE BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Bussey. What is the District of Columbia going to pay, about 

ree-fourths of that cost ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. I suspect not, sir. 

Dr. Overnorser. I think the item of major repairs is excluded from 
Bureau of the Budget’s determination of per diem rate. Some, at 
st, used to be included before this separation was made between 
jor and minor repairs. Construction has always been excluded. 
it has always been provided by the Federal Government. Some 
jor repairs used to be included, but now I think they are not. As 
e goes on, more and more major repairs are needed, because our 
lings are vetting older. 
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Mr. Dun Lar. Minor repairs come out of general maintenance 

part of salaries and expenses. All of our repairs and mainte: 
s not covered in here. Much of it is out of salaries and expenses. 

Dr. Overtoiser. Day-to-day repairs, so to speak, recurrent. 

Mr. Bussey. This is considered a major repair; therefore, the Dis 
trict of Columbia does not pay their pro rata share of it? 

Dr. Overnonser. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. These things are not considered in estimating 4 
ost per patient per day? 

Dr. Overnouser. I understand so. 

Is that correct, Steve? 

Mr. Sreruens. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. When this ci 
mination was made, when the major repairs got of such significa, 
there was a pow-wow between the District and the Budget and t] 
hospital people that major repairs would be treated as capital lnive 
ment and excluded from the computations of daily average cost 
the hospital. Now their minor repairs are of some significance, [ 
aw out there right after World War II where Mr. Wilson and Mi 
Bishop, in some ingenious way picked up a lot of copper downspout 
for all of those old buildings, just replaced practically all of the 
That is part of the minor going expense of the hospital. 

But these major items, that is why you are looking at a separate 
appropriation for them because it is considered a capital investment. 
And we did not make that decision. It was a decision by the Bureau 
of the Budget. I do not think Congress was taken in on it, but a 
former committee was advised of that 3 or 4 or 5 years ago. That 
being considered a capital investment was not included in the regula 
expense appropriation for the purpose of determining the rate. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF BUYING AND GENERATING ELECTRICITY 


Mr. Bussey. What proportion of your electricity are you buy 
how 6 

Dr. Overnorser. All of it. 

Mr. Bussey. You are not generating any electricity now ? 

Dr. Overrorser. No. We have removed our generating equipment 

Mr. Bussey. How does the cost of commercial electricity compar 
with the cost of generating it yourself ? 

Dr. Overnorser. I do not have the figures. 

Mr. Wirson. I suspect the costs we have been able to work up 
would prove we can buy, especially with the good rate the Gover 
ment contracts for in the District, cheaper than you can generate 
it. That is particularly true in our condition where we had much 
old generating equipment and we were faced with two items, one, 
replacing old equipment, two, adding to it to take care of increased 
load. And the cost of those additional generators, their installation, 
plus the expansion of the building, the powerhouse itself, made 
on every estimate cheaper to buy it, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. You do not have comparative cost figures? 

Mr. Witson. Our last cost figures of our generating were more 
than the figures that we could buy it for. 

Mr. Bussey. I was trying to get some idea of just what the differ 
ence in cost is between generating your own electricity and buying 
it commercially. 
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oo 
RCHASE OF ELECTRICITY ASSURES CONTINUOUS SUPPLY 


Mir. Witson. There was another factor that troubled us in the 

nerating. We had no tie-in with our generating plant with any 

mercial plants in the District, and had we had a major break- 
n. the hospital would have been completely s hut down. This has 
owed us to have the cross connections from all the District plants 
| have much more security as far as continuous supply of current. 

Mr. Bussey. In your opinion, then it is far superior to buy elee- 

Y; like you are ‘doin gr at the present time, rather than to generate 
r own 

Mr. Witson. Unquestionably so, with the rates we can get in the 
District. There is no question we can buy it cheaper. 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, when we converted I just remem 

ed there are some figures. It is sometime back, and I think I can 
vet those figures. I know we had it right here and with Public 
Buildings, and it was shown at that time. I think I can find those 

niparisons. 

Mr. Bussey. If vou can, I would apprec late h: ving them for the 
record, because I think it is rather Important. 

Dr. Overnonser. ‘That was carefully worked out at the time by the 
Public Building Service. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure it was. 

Dr. OvernoLserR. Yes. 

Che figures referred to are as follows:) 

Hospital-generated electricity 1 year, 1950-51, 6,480,000 kilowatt-hours at 
1.013 per kilowatt-hour 

Purchased electricity 1 year, 1952, 7,592,480" kilowatt-hours at 0.0096 per 

watt-hour 

Dr. Ovi RITOLSER. You see there are both a long term and short-term 
iving because of the question of the investment in the generating 

upment and that sort of thing which was going to pieces. We 
ould have had to buy some new equipme nt. 

Mr. Dunuap. I might add too, in spite of the increased steam load 
equired by the new warehouse which was not. in existence then, and 
by the new Geriatric Building we are using approximately 2.000 or 
2,500 tons less coal than we were using before, which is a substantial 
saving in our budget. 


FEDERAL SHARE OF EXPENSES OF UTILIZING NEW BUILDING COMPLETELY 


Mr. Fernanpez. Reverting back to the item of maintenance, I had 
misunderstood you, I believe, when you said we would be required to 
increase this budget figure by $15,000 in order to provide suflicient 
help to open up the floor that is now vacant. Is that correct? 

Mr. Dunuarv. Yes, sir. But I am referring now to the appropria- 
tion, the money that the Congress gives us. 

Dr. Overnoiser. The Federal share. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Only the Federal share? 


Increased consumption due to improved lighting in patients’ buildings and the « 
n of two new buildings. 
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Dr. Overnouser. Yes, sir. The total cost. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What would be the total cost / 

Dr. Overnoiser. Approximately five times that, $72,000. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Approximately $72,000 4 

Dr. OverHorser. Yes: since about four-fifths come out of the D 
trict Veterans’ Administration and others. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I understand. 


Constructrion, Maximum Security Bui.pine 
tymounts available for obligation 


1953 estimate 


Obligations by activities 


Design, s ipervision, e 1954 
Obligations by objects 


1953 estimate 


tnalysis of Cr pe nditures 


Obligations incurred during the vear (total expenditures out of current 
SILLS 


authorizations 1954 

Mr. Bussey. The last item in your budget, Doctor, is for the co 
struction of a new maximum security building. Do you want 
comment on that for the benefit of the committee / 

Mr. Srernens. Mrs. Hobby added that last revision in her stat 
ment this morning because she had not had time to determine whethe! 
it would be withdrawn at this time or gone ahead with, and I do 1 
think Dr. Overholser—I know he does not know what her deci 
will be under the Dodge letter. It is her philosophy we should 1 
replace it if still good. She wanted to look into it a litle further. 

It is perfectly appropriate for Dr, Overholser to tell you the con 
dition, the capacity, and the load and so forth, but I do not think 
he would say, and I certainly would not, we are going to maintail 
this item or going to withdraw it at this time. 

You may have some questions with reference to capacity of the 
building and what its condition is, and how many people should b 
there. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate a short general statement from Dr. 
Overholser on this situation as he views it at the present time. 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Overnotser. As [ indicated to Mr. Fogarty in answer to his 

estion, we have at the present time a waiting list of prisoners. It is 

ll, to be sure; a dozen. But I think one is too many. We cannot 

e them from the District jail because of the crowding of Howard 

Hall, oh 5 is our maximum-security division. It is not feasible, 
ctical, or safe. 

The buil Ming itself was built in the eighties. I do not think that 

n itself is any indictment. One of our very good buildings, as 

idic sited. was started in 1852 when the Congress ap propriated 

noney for a new hospital for the mentally ill of the Army and 

Navy. 


NEED FOR EXPANSION IN MAXIMUM SECURITY FACILITIES 


as the figures indicate, we have nearly 400 prisoners, not all 
yhom need to be in maximum security. We have other patients 

o are not technically prisoners who ought to be in maximum seeur- 

And it is simply that the capacity was fixed back in the eighties. 
ere is no room for expansion there. The buildings are enclosed 
i high wall. It is secure all right. We do not have escapes from 

ere, Lam glad to say, and we do not intend to have. But there is 
ed of extension of the facilities to maximum-security type. 

Now I am glad to have this opportunity to say, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not subscribe to the Bureau of the Budget’s idea that before 
new building is occupied, an old building has to be torn down at 
Elizabeths Hospital. That seems to be their thesis. I can see 

s for the present Howard Hall. 

I do think we need, and apparently the Budget Bureau was con 
‘ed by our presentation, a larger maximum-security facility. 


ALTERNATIVE USES OF OLD MAXIMUM-SECURITY BUILDING 


| eee not be in favor of tearing down the present Howard Hall, 
wever, as a condition precedent to opening the new one. I am not 
thusiastic any more than Mrs. Hobby is about tearing down build 
os just for the sake of tearing them down. 

Mr, Bussey. Notwithstanding the fact that it is a rather old build 

, the basic structure is a in pretty good condition, isn’t it ? 

Dr. OVvERHOLSER, Yes, § 

Mr. Bussey. And has a "afila many years of use before it ? 

Dr, Overnoiser. Yes, sir. It could be used for another type of 
tient perhaps. But we do need facilities which would be large 
ough to accommodate what seems to be an increasing demand on 
e part of the courts for psychiatric examination of prisoners. 


RISE IN PRISONER ADMISSIONS IN LAST 10 YEARS 


It may interest you to know that in the last 10 years our prisoner 
imissions, whether by determination or for observation as to mental 
ondition, have increased from somewhere around 25 to over 100 per 

ur, and the courts are sending more and more prisoners to us, at least 
for observation. But they have to be kept in a secure place. We are 
nder obligation to have them ready to return to the court when the 
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court calls for them. That is why we take this business of maxi: 
security pretty set iously. 

Mr. Bussey. In view of the program of the President and 
Dodge on construction expenditures, there is some doubt that t] 
item will remain in the budget for 19544 

Dr. Overnoiser. That is in the hands of the Congress and | 
administration. 


SECURITY FACILITIES FOR FEMALE PRISONERS 


We have no security facilities for female prisoners, and we hav. 
fair number. I have forgotten just how many women prisoners 
have. We have some women there. Once in awhile even a woma 
commits a serious crime. We are quite concerned about having the: 
in with other patients in a place where they might conceivably escap 
So our new plans call for both sexes in this maximum-security 
building 

Mr. Bussey. Doctor, you received $6,125,000 last year for the tr 
ment building? 

Dr. Overnoiser. That is under way; yes, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS ON TREATMENT BUILDING 


Mr. Busney. What is the status of that building at the present time? 

Dr. Overnorser. The excavation is under way at the moment 
Contracts are let. It is very much needed. 

Mr. Busrry. When will it be completed ? 

Mr. Witson. Approximately 2 years, the public building schedule 


calls for if it is completed on time. 

Mr. Bussey. Are you going to go ahead with construction und 
the new program of the Bureau of the Budget? Have vou hear 
anything from them concerning this matter? 

Mr. Wirson. No, sir; I have not heard anything. 

Mr. SterHens. Mr. Chairman, there was a committee in the Agenc) 
just a little after Mrs. Hobby came, and we had the Public Building 
people over there. There was some discussion that the contracts 
had been let; the excavation was started; the equipment was on the 
ground, and the discussion went completely into the probability of a 
cancellation of the contract. From an economic standpoint the com 
mittee, the group that worked on it—and I was a member of it 
concluded that, since we had gone that far and the money was in hand 
on that particular building, replacing two of these old buildings, s 
old they look all right on the outside but on the inside are so old—we 
did not have the heart to stop that one. The contract was let; the 
equipment was on the ground, and the penalty of cancellation would 
have been pretty substantial. So, we told them to go ahead. We told 
Public Buildings, “Do not make any start to quit on that.” And I 
think it was discussed with Mrs. Hobby, and I am sure she agreed. 
although I can check to see. 


CONDITION OF BUILDINGS TO BE REPLACED 
Mr. Bussey. The two old buildings are being razed ? 
Mr. Srepuens. They will be. 


Mr. Bussey. That has not been started? 
Mr. Srepnens. No, sir; they are still occupied. 
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Dr. Overnouser. And the need is very, very serious for those build- 
We certainly hope nothing will happen to postpone that con- 
ection. 
Mr. SrerHens. Those two buildings, Mr. Chairman—it is pitiful 
en you go in and find a toilet for 50 women; and, with the condi- 
s of those two, to stop at this stage of the game we figured would 
leplorable, anda we decided to vo ahead on that building. We did 
buneh of buildings at Howard, where the builders had even 
ed in bids. These were also laid aside. 
\ir. Bussey. I understand that those two buildings are in very bad 
tion ¢ 
Dr. Overtioiser. Two of the worst I have ever seen in a Federal 
rnment hospital. 
\l 


Mir. Bussey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Tuourspay, Marcu 12, 1953. 
BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


WITNESSES 

0. C. POGGE, DIRECTOR 

RICHARD E. BRANHAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

JACK S. FUTTERMAN, CHIEF, FISCAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH 

WILSON JONES, CHIEF, FISCAL PLANNING SECTION 

LEONNARD L. HUNTER, ASSISTANT SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 

CHARLES G. PALMER, CHIEF ESTIMATOR, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
SERVICE 
INALD E. DOYLE, CHIEF, PROJECTS AND SITES BRANCH, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS SERVICE 

WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 

ADMINISTRATION 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL 
ECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND Expenses 


imounts available for obligation 


other act 


l lable for obligation 
ligated balance of limitation or 


Obligations incurred 
mparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and ¢ 
inistrator, Federal Security Ager 


Total obligations , 519, 860 


NorEe.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources consist of payments for statistical compil 
i by Public Law 734, 8ist Cong 





ents from 
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\ir. BusBey. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it this morning for consideration the 
opriation request for fiscal year 1954 for the Bi rea of Old 
and Survivors Insurance. I think you have an opening state 
vou would lke to make, Mr. Pogge ¢ 

Poacr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. If it is your pleasure, 
to read this statement, and then you can ask any questions 

Bussey. We will let you complete your statement, and we will 


notes of any questions we want to ask after you have finished. 


GENERAL STATEMEN'I 


POGGE. I am OQ. C. Pogee, Director of the 
Survivors Insurance. 
1] 


a 


Id-age and survivors insurance program 
which proy ides protection to workers and their familie 


] ! f : | } ‘1: . 
economic hazards of old age and death. Lhis progral 


{ 
tered by the Federal] Government as cistingu ished rrvom 
sistance program which is administered by the States. Bene 
ier this program which are based on earnings in covered em 
ment, are paid as a matter of right nae than on the basis of 
as 1S the case under the public assistance program. ‘Tax contr! 
from employers, employes s, and the self-employed are cde 
d in the Federal ie l-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
fit payments and : inistrative expenses are paid out of this 
fund. The fonda buds cveted for administrative expenses for this 
u do not constitute a part of the Federal budget. 
inims for benefits are filed in | of the 512 field offices, 79 detached 
stations, or 3,037 itinerant stations designed to render service 
ll parts of the country. Claims are adjudicated in the field on 
nae of evidence on age, relationship, death, etc., together with 
cords requisitioned by the field from the wage record office in 
time ore, Which maintains the lifetime record of earnings of per sons 
ered under the program. Adjudicated claims are sent by the field 
s for review an d for the initiation and maintenance-of-benefit 
ments to 1 of 6 area offices en in P hiladelpl lia, New York, 
ingham, Chicago, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 1954 


rv the fiscal year 1954 the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In 
rance requests authorization to expend from the Federal old-age 
| survivors insurance trust fund the sum of $64 million. In the 
rent fiseal vear, 1953, the regular ap propriation plus the supple 
ental request necessitated by the Social Security Act Amendments 
1952. total $64,860,000. 


EFFECT OF RECENT AMENDMENTS ON THE OASI PROGRAM 


Miscal year 1954 can be seen in perspective by comparing the size 
d character of the Bureau’s job immediately prior to the passage of 
the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act with the present 
tatus of program development. First, a look at major workloads in 
cal years 1950 and 1954: 
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$2, 024, 000 
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257, 000 


dicating| indicates the increase in workload 
full year under the system, and shows how that 


t 1s today, and where it is projected to mere 


the uncontrollable nature of the Bureau’s wi 

wed, These loads have reached the present rf 
aislation in 1950 and 1952 expanding the scope of 
(2) general economic and <ociological factors tending 
the insured population, and (3) further maturi 


- which will cont some time to come Those 
t| 


) 
ie administratio1 of the program can do nothing to contre 
th of the volume of work. 
nother stmkine diff nce he f and 1950 is that t} 
nother stmking difference between L954 an Yo y 1a 


oram is not as simple as it used to be. Coverage determinatio! 


the newly covered self-employed, domestics, farmworkers, and S 
loyees present new pr blems. As was expected, 
] ve reports al have ieren ed due to the 


a 
Y) 


why covered emple vers and ¢ nplovees. Incorrect 


Iie up cost ans slov ; down processin i 
i 


ret them to understand 


tr. we expect to get the prot 
] | \ ay _ | > 
nana. ‘rage Ao nts ts 


hth 


erv nature make 
> mpulsory coverage, Ad 
work is involved in executing and revising voluntary 

it] state ] TO! s desirit or il elu ion in the prog! 
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work al requires in handling waivers for effecting t] 


of nonprofit organizations. Twice, in 1 
had to re ficure the benefits and convert all ow 
higher benefit amounts authorized by the ame 
n 1952 this involved the benefit amounts and records 
) beneficiaries. 


processing has become generally more time consumi! 
onger interviews and more of them are needed to explain right 


ties, and procedi res to people included in the program. The hey 
art provision in the 1950 amendments, the provisions providing alte: 
native : ft] 


methods of computing benefits to insure the payment of | 
iighest amount, and the optional recomputations of benefit amount 
permissible under the law tend to slow down the job. Removal at 
ange 75 of the limitation on earnings in covered employment has 
necessitated special handling, new determinations, and proof of age 
problems. Coordination with the railroad-retirement program and 
credits for military service have created new involvements, including 





ger claims interviews, more difficult explanations, and clearances 
coordination with other offices at both the work level and at the 
y and procedural levels. Self-employment problems include mix- 
of covered and noncovered activities (such as funeral directors 
are specifically exempted, but who have furniture or real-estate 
ess on the side which are covered) determination of actual net 
ie, and whether retirement has actually taken place. 
the problems mentioned were encountered to some extent in 
year 1953 as new aspects of the program successively unfolded, 
|| have to be faced on a full-year basis in fiscal year 1954. 


»4 NEEDS DEPENDS UPON THE APPROPRIATION AND OPERATIONS IN 19538 


(he Bureau's 1954 appropriation request for $64 million was predi- 
| on the basis of an appropriation of $64,860,000 in 1953. This 
ni in 1953 in the judgment of the Bureau was necessary to make 

le the achievement of its objective of attaining substantial cur- 
y a operations by June 30, 1953. The accomplishment of this 
would have minimized or possibly eliminated a carryover of work 

1953 into 1954. The accomplishment of this goal was dependent 
i the Bureau’s ability to absorb over $2 million of f additional work 
which funds had not been requested in 19538 

If the Bureau receives an appropriation of only $62,500,000 for 
}, it cannot achieve currency of operations by June 30, 1953. This 

| cause a carryover of work into 1954, thus adding to our require- 

its for 1954. The nature of the added requirements is exemplified 
18 rng: 

The Bureau will have an estimated backlog of pending 
aaa amounting to 202,000 by June 30 as compared with a 
normal pending load of 60,000. This means aa 140,000 claims 
rec eive ed this year will have to be processed in 1954 

Added costs stemming from backlogs because of inquiries 
in “person, by letter and telephone, from claimants cone erning 
the date when payments will begin which necessitate additional 
operations not normally required. 

3. Additional costs will be incurred because of delays in sus- 
penn and terminating benefits under the law. Checks, that 
under current operations could have been stopped, will go out. 
his will necessitate costly adjustment and recovery actions. 

his chart illustrates the claims pending situation in our field offices. 

| will note that our normal load is about 60,000. We had been 

ning along at that until we had a very large upsurge in claims 
July 1952. That brought us up to a peak here. We were able to 
idually work that down to 90,000, by overtime work and other ex- 
pedients, but starting on January 1 we were in receipt of another large 
take of claims, which reached this point of almost 140,000. For the 
ith of February the receipts dropped slightly, but we were still 
rking overtime in order to effect that drop. With the funds pres- 
tly projected for 1953, we do not believe we can keep up with that 
nward trend, but are afraid that the pending load will increase. 
The 1954 request provides only for the processing of 1954 workload 
ceipts and makes no provision for the processing of backlogs which 
imulate in 1953. If only $2 million in supplement: al funds are 
ropriated in 1953, | supplemental funds will be needed in 1954 if 
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claims are to be processed without undue delay in getting benefi 
checks to beneficiaries. 


OPERATING EXPERIENCE, FISCAL YEAR 1953 


The very high workloads received and the high pending loads whic| 
existed, in fiscal year 1953, bring out the pressure under which work 
was performed and the abnormal characteristics of that year’s expel 
ence data. The size of the Bureau’s total workloads which will be 
received in 1953 will increase 24.4 percent over 1952. Claims (bene 
ficiary) receipts through February 1953 totaled 1,318,513, an increase 
of 38.6 percent over the 951,191 received in the same period of fiscal 
year 1952. The numbe ‘r of beneficiaries on the rolls as of SerUar) 
28, 1953, was 5,537,775, an increase of 14.8 percent over the numbe 
in force on Febrasty 28, 1952. The February 1953 total would | 
about 80,000 larger if the Bureau were operating on a current b: 
instead of carrying an excessive pending claims load. 

The weekly average of claims (beneficiary) received in the field 
offices during the first 8 months of fiscal year 1953 was 37,672 com- 
pared with 27.976 during the same period of fiscal year 1952. This 
large increase was the result of (1) the deferment of some claims 
during the latter part of 1952 in order to take advantage of the higher 
benefit formula contained in the 1950 amendments, (2) the increas 
in the money amounts of benefits enacted in the 1952 amendments, and 
(3) the change in permissive earnings from $50 to $75 per month 
also contained in the 1952 amendments. A sharp rise in claims was 
experienced in January and February 1953 when receipts jumped to a 
average of 46,861 per week. 

This chart shows the picture on claims receipts. This is January 
1952. It shows a fairly steady level with some little downward trend 
until July 1, and then a sharp increase. Then there is some tapering 
off, but still above this level, until December and January, when we 
hit another peak. There was some drop after January 1953, and we 
expect this to reverse its trend in April, perhaps not to the peak here, 
but it will not continue on a downward trend. 

Claims (beneficiary) pending in the field offices have risen sharply 
this fiscal year, as shown by the following tabulation: 

Fiscal year 1952: 

Dec. 1951 

June 1952 
Fiscal year 1953: 

July 1952 : 009 

Dew 1952 . 91, 45+ 

Feb. 26, 1953 aden ; ... 136, 434 

This chart shows the pending load increase in July. We worked 
some of that off down to December, but it was still substantially above 
the normal. Then we have another peak occasioned by the heav 
increase in January. This reduction from the peak was accomplis! ied 
by heavy | expenditures for overtime in our field offices and othe 
( pel ‘atiol 

Pending claims rose harply in July as a result of the very heavy) 
‘aims load in that month. Between July and December 1952 the field 

ices were able, through the use of overtime, additional staff, and the 

of expedients, to reduce the pending load somewhat but not do 
he normal level. With the heavy claims load in the beginning of 
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dar year 1953, pendings rose rapidly. The reduction of the Bu- 
‘s supplemental request from $4,360,000 to $2 million will not per- 
the Bureau to reverse the trend so that pending claims will rise 


ly to a total of 202,000 by June 30, 1953. 


PHE 1954 REQUEST IN PERSPECTIVI 


Jing back to the latest full-year’s operating experience as a point 
omparison, we find that the 1954 budget provides for the process- 
fa workload 15.4 percent greater than 1952 with only 7.2 percent 

re money. Should the Bureau be forced to carry over 140,000 
ms into 1954, the workload increase over 1952 will amount to 19.7 
ent. Were we to apply the 1952 unit costs to our 1954 workloads, 
request would be for $69 million instead of the $64 million asked. 

‘he carryover of 140,000 claims would add more than $2 million to 

» $69 million at 1952 unit costs. 

( Bureau's workloads have increased almost every year. The 

lord index for 1954. not including any carryover of claims from 

} to 1954, is estimated to be 331.2 as compared with 100 in 1941. 

s compares with an index of 287.1 for 1952, the last full year for 

\ h actual figures are available, and 206.6 for 1950, the last full 

year prior to major changes in coverage and eligibility requirements. 

That the Bureau is constantly working to increase efficiency and im 

prove procedures and methods can be seen in the corresponding index 

of manpower usage. The manpower indexes comparable with work- 

load indexes above are 123.2 for 1950, 153.3 for 1952, and 158.1 for 
1954, as compared with 100 in 1941, 

Phis chart illustrates that, again starting with 1941, the first full 
year under this operation, and assuming that to be 100, the workload 
increased like that. The money for administrative expenses followed 
that line; and personnel followed this line; showing a favorable re 
lationship between workload increase and personnel increase. 

Not including any carryover of claims from 1953 to 1954, a 60.3 
ent increase in 1954 over 1950 workloads will be processed with a 
percent increase in personnel. The comparisons with 1952 show 

ita 15 percent increase in workloads will be handled with an in 
crease of only } percent in personnel, Finally, comparing 1954 with 
1941, 48 people will be doing the work which by 1941 standards would 
require LOO people. 

iis chart illustrates the fact that we have made substantial im- 
provements in the productivity of our workers and in the utilization 
of manpower, so that now 48 people do the work that 100 people did 
by 1941 standards in 1941. 


STRUCTION OF A BUILDING hO HOUSI fHE BUREAU’S BALTIMORE STAFI 


our 19535 appropriation, the Congress authorized S6H0.000 to 

ible the General Services Administration to develop preliminary 
for a building to house the Bureau’s central offices. In col 
laboration with the General Services Administration, we estimate net 
working space required to be 946,000 square feet, which provides some 
wanee for expansion due to files, machines, and other needs. The 
eral Services Administration has estimated the cost of such a 
lding to be $27,000,000, For 1954, we are requesting authority to 





spend $1,500,000 from the trust fund, through the General Services 
Administration, to purchase land and to prepare working draw 
and specifications for such a building. 

At present, we are renting space in six scattered locations in 1} 
more and one in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Our calculations show t!] 
building especially designed for the Bureau’s operations would 
for itself in less than 20 years. This assumes that we would 
additional space equal to that which the new building would prov 
This would come about through (1) application of present 1 
costs toward amortization of the building costs, (2) improved 
ciency stemming from a smoother flow of operations, with less trans- 
portation and handling of materials, (3) elimination of different 
payments for night work at higher wléry rates, (4) increased « 
ciency and lower staff turnover because of better physical work 
conditions. We are very anxious to see the day when the Bur 

begin to obtain the advantages and economies that will a 
from the proper housing of its operations. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We be lieve we have a re puts ition for don hea good job. Fr: il 
while we enjoy having that reputation, a good part of it is due to 
fact that it is incumbent upon us to keep the cost of administering 
program at a low ratio to program revenues, while at the same ti 
providing adequate services to the public. The fact that operat 
costs are paid not from general revenues but directly from the sa: 
trust fund which provides for benet payments, emphasizes the n« 
sity for keeping administrative expenses to a minimum in order t) 
the maximum of revenues will be available for payments to b 
ficiaries. 

We would be particularly happy if every member of this commit 
pressure of work permitting, could find it possible to visit in the } 
future any of our offices in the field or the central offices in Baltimore. 
We will be p le ased, of course, to pl in in advance for such visits. H« 
ever, you will be just as welcome if you drop in without prior not 
We hope you will do so anytime you have an hour or so free whet 
any of the cities in which we have offices. I would like for yo 
observe at firsthand the kind of program we have and the mann 
which it is being administered. I sincerely hope that at least a f 
of you can accept my invitation. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Pogge. 

[f it is acceptable to the other members of the committee, we 
conclude the discussion of salaries and expenses before we discuss the 
proposed building. 


METHOD OF FINANCING BUREAU 


Mr. Pogge, I will appreciate your elaborating on a sentence in yo 
statement in the first paragraph on the first page, and which you rep 
on the last page: 


The funds budgeted for administrative expenses for this Bureau do not con 
stitute a part of the Federal budget. 


Mr. Poser. All of the contributions of taxes paid by employers 
employees covered by the program are, when received by the Treasury 
Department, transferred to the Federal Old-Age and Survivors I 





irance Trust Fund. Benefit payments, by law, are paid from that 
fund, and also administrative expenses come from that fund, so that 
there is no impact on general revenues. 

Mr. Bussey. The trust fund, nevertheless, receives its moneys from 
Federal tax receipts? 

Mr. Pocer. From a special Federal tax under the Federal Contribu- 
tions Tax Act. All of those receipts are deposited to the credit of this 
particular trust fund, which is earmarked. 

Mr. Bussey. I agree that technically your statement is correct, but 

n a broad sense if these taxes did not go into this trust fund but went 

nstead into the general funds of the Treasury, the benefit payments 
| administrative expenses would come under the regular Federal 
lget, would they not ? 

Mr. Poeer. If the law provided that the benefit payments and ad- 

nistrative expenses, particularly the administrative expenses, were 
to be paid out of general revenues, it would still seem to me there would 

ve to be an adjustment to the trust fund, since the trust fund would 
seem to be properly chargeable with those administrative expenses. 

We do not attach too much importance, and do not think the Bureau 
; entitled to special treatment by reason of the fact this money comes 
from the trust fund. I would rather put emphasis on the last para- 
craph of my statement, that we feel we have a special obligation to 
ee that the administrative expenses are kept to a minimum so that 
the bulk of this trust fund is available for benefit payments. 


LOCAL OFFICES 


Mr. Bussey. I notice that you state the claims for benefits are filed 

three different classifications of offices—512 field offices, 79 detached 
official stations, or 3,037 itinerant stations. 

Mr. Pocex, Yes. 

Mr. Bussry. Would you tell the committee a little more in detail 
the difference between those types of offices? 

Mr. Poecr. Yes; I will be glad to do that. 

The 512 field offices located throughout the country are our bases of 
operation. Let us assume that we have a field office in a metropolitan 
area, in any city. That field office may serve several counties in the 
State in which this city is located, and it would be the center of popula- 
tion and trading. 

Mr. Bussey. Take Philadelphia as an example. 

Mr. Poecr. Philadelphia is not a good example because that is a very 

rge metropofitan area. We have four or five offices in Philadelphia. 
It is better illustrated by a city in Oklahoma or Indiana or some place 
like that. 

Mr. Bussey. Take any one just as an illustration. In Indiana do 
you want to take Muncie, South Bend, Fort Wayne ? 

Mr. Poser. Any of those would be illustrative. Let us assume in 
South Bend the South Bend office services an area of 4 or 5 counties. 
(here are cities in those counties where we do not have field offices 

s such, but we do service some of those cities. Instead of requiring 
the claimants in a county to go to another county, in which South 
Bend is located, to conduct their business, we make itinerant calls 

ithin that periphery or 4 or 5 counties serviced by the South Bend 
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office. It mav be once a week, or once a month, or twice a month. 
depending on the amount of business. We do not rent space in those 
places. We get free space in post offices, or sometimes in city halls, 
where a representative from the main field office will call at stated 
intervals, and notices are published in the paper as to when he will be 
in this particular itinerant city for the transaction of business. 

Mr. Bussey. But in that case South Bend would be the field office? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. These 512 field offices are the hubs of our opera 
tions. and the itinerant stations and detached official stations are 
branches of these field offices. 

With respect to the 79 detached official stations, they are slight y 
different than the itinerant stations. Those are places where there is 
enough business to justify a full-time person. Those are really in an 
experimental stage with us. We have not developed our experience to 
the point where we are able to determine whether they should be full 
time field offices or whether we should service them on an itinerant 
basis. 

COMPARISON OF 1950 AND 1954 


Mr. Bussey. At the bottom of the first page of your prepared State 
ment you make a comparison between the 1950 workload and the 1954 
workload. How did the appropriations for 1950 compare with the 
$64 million you are asking for in 1954? 

Mr. Poaer. In 1950 it was $42,425,800. There was a supplemental 
of $226,000. 

Mr. Furrerman. And there have been several pay act increases 
since then. 


INCREASED ADMINISTRATIVE COST BECAUSE OF LEGAL CHANGES 


Mr. Bussey. On page 2 of your prepared statement you speak of 
the changes in the law and the increased cost of administration. Are 
the legislative committees of the House and Senate advised of the 
additional administrative cost involved when they are considering 
these provisions? In other words, last year, when we made a revisio! 
in the law, was the Ways and Means Committee of the House given an 
estimate of what the additional cost might be if the law were changed ? 

Mr. Pocer. I am not sure that in 1952, where there was no extension 
of coverage, and where it was a question of increasing the benefits in 
force and the amount exempt under the work clause, that we furnished 
estimates to the committee of the administrative cost of that work. 

However, with respect to the 1950 amendments, in the hearings that 
took place in 1949 before the House Ways and Means Committee, 
there were estimates of administrative cost given there, including not 
only for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance but. also 
for the Bureau of Internal Revenue for collecting taxes from these 
new groups, 

Mr. Bussey. I do not recall whether, in their report to the House 
last year, the committee had an estimate of the additional adminis 
trative cost. Do you recall, Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Focarry. No. I do not think so. 


RATIO OF ADMINISTRATIVE COST TO BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. I was wondering whether your Bureau furnished that 
data. 
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Mr. Pocer. The committee has always been interested in the over- 

| ratio of administrative cost to benefit payments or to revenue re- 

pts. and those were included in this actuarial data furnished the 

mmittee and published by the committee in connection with the 1950 
mdments. 

For this fiscal year (1954) the ratio of administrative cost to benefit 








i 
ments will be 2 9 percent. Less than 3 cents goes for administra- 
expenses for every dollar paid out for benefits. And, if you make 
compar ison between ennnrs ative expenses and the income of 
fund, it is about 2.07 percent, or about 2 cents out of every tax 
lar receive d goes to administr: ne expenses. 
WORKLOAD DATA 
Mr. Bussey. In your statement regarding the backlog of pending 
ns you showed us a graph which depicted that backlog ve ry 
“ul rly. I think it would be he ‘Ipful to the committee if you were to 
ipply for the rec a a table showing monthly the backlog of pending 
ms during each of the y ear s 1948 through 1954. Of course, 1] 
ppreciate the fact that the 1953 and 1954 figures will have to be esti- 
mates. 
Mr. Poear. I will be glad to do that. 
Mr. Brown. Do you want that in table form rather than chart? 
ir. Bussny. I think a table would be best. 
Che information is as follows:) 
Claims pending in field offices (beneficiary) 
July Aug Sept Oct. Nov Dec Jan. Feb. | Mar Apr May | June 
yee 1 1 l 1 1 l l l 1 l l 1 
43, 160 47,961) 48,308 48,610, 49,128 49,900 56,493) 58,776] 55,504] 52, 109) 51, 388 
47, 553) 54, 225] 48, 767| 46, 101| 45, 455) 47,175] 54,320| 54.767! 55, 703] 52,669] 50,452) 48. 710 
45,835 47,750, 44,145) 45,065 46,004 46,499 49,573 48, 75 46, 265) 45,066) 43,170) 40, 145 
42,657 40, 890 133, 574/233, 538 203, 709 160, 727| 149, 416 124, 704) 99, 712 108, 814) 83, 967) 80, 857 
| 81,821) 75,811 60,341) 54,537) 51,835 52,121) 49,540, 57,382 56,881 53,829 53,430) 49, 460 
47, 629 148, 009 116, 275,111, 430 107,625 98, 204 91, 436 143, 688 136, 579 156, 000 182, 000/193, 000 
202, 000 199, 000 194, 000 190, 000 188, 000 183, 000 180, 000 195, 000 192, 000 188, 000 186, 000) 184, 000 
) High ending x loads in this fiscal year resulted from the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act 


ed for last 3 months of fiscal year 1953 and all of fiscal year 1954. Assumes Bureau appropriation 
‘ one million in 1953 and $64 million in 1954, 


COMPUTATION OF WORKLOAD INDEX 


Mr. Bussey. How is the workload index computed so that the 
54 workload is measured on a comparable basis with the years back 
» 1941, when the units of work were not comparable because of the 
ew complications that have resulted from the changes in the law? 
Mr. Poaer. The figure is the result of a weighting of various work- 
oads. We have three main functions: (1) Establishment and main- 
nance of social-security accounts; (2) development, adjudication, 
d review and first payment of claims; and (3) the maintenance of 
the beneficiary rolls. 
It is true that that workload varies in its composition, but as I 
nderstand it, effect was given to the weighting in the various years. 
[s that right, Mr. Futterman? 
Mr. Furrerman. Taking 1 year as compared to another, the meas- 
t rable workload units are, with only minor exception, the same. We 
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are still dealing with claims and account numbers and so forth. We 
give money weights to the measurable workload units for each ye - 
and establish a relationship. Occasionally, when there is a job of 
work that is new, work which was not done in the previous year, w: 
have to convert the money spent for the work into a percentage. "That 
has happened occasionally over the years. There has been Telativ 
little of that. 

Mr. Bussey. The fact remains that handling a given item of work 
now is certainly more complicated than it was in 1941. 

Mr. Pocer. It is, and that is reflected in the composite increase 

Mr. Furrerman. Mr. Chairman, this is rather a technical thing, 

Mr. Bussey. I can imagine that it would be quite involved. That 
is why I wanted more information. 

Mr. Furrerman. We would be very happy to develop a simplified 
statement which would explain that, and you could use it for you 
own information or put it in the record. 

Mr. Bussey. That would be very helpful. Will you supply that 
for the record at this point? 

Mr. Furrerman. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


EXPLANATION OF TECHNIQUE USED IN DEVELOPING COMPOSITE WoORLOAD INDEXES 
AND VARIATIONS 


Composite workload indexes are developed on the basis of approximately 28 
major measurable workloads handled by the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Each of these workloads determines the magnitude of a series of 
related operations comprising a group. The total cost of each such grou 
operations divided by the workload gives the cost of processing one item. Th¢ 
cost of processing the 28 groups of workloads accounts for the total administra 
tive expenditures by the Bureau. 

Illustrative of the technique utilized but using workload and unit-cost figures 
which for purposes of simple illustration are fictitious rather than actual, is 
the following: 


CALCULATING THE CHANGE IN COMPOSITE WORKLOAD 1954 OVER 1953 


Problem: In 1953 the work performed and the cost incurred by Department 
A was as follows: 
10 units of workload A, unit cost 10 cents 
20 units of workload B, unit cost 5 cents 
5 units of workload C, unit cost 100 cents. 
In 1954 the estimate of workloads are as follows: 15 units of A, 10 units of 
B, and 12 units of C. Find the composite workload change 1954 over 1953. 


Calculation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate, 1953 actual 
Description —— i wee 3 ATOPAM 5e. 
Workload | Unit cost Totalcost | Workload Unit cost Total cost 
=f ht ttre 
A 10 $0. 10 $1 15 $0. 10 $1 
B 20 05 1 10 .05 
© 5 1.00 5 12 1.00 12 
Total wilson 7 we : 14 


1 See the following: 
Total cost 1954—total cost 1953 


19°4 G6 »m posite workload =— 
Total cost 1953 


14 
Variation from 1953=———= 100 percent 
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should be noted that if for any reason the work associated with any work- 
becomes either more or less difficult in 1954 it is not reflected in the com- 
te workload index or variation. (Increased difficulty of work stems from 
ndatory legislation and maturing of the program. Reductions in difficulty 
from legislative simplifications but more usually from management improve- 

w } 

On rare occasions a workload (work area) will be eliminated or newly intro- 
or a nonrecurring workload will be involved in either year. The composite 
sad would be derived exactly as above. For the year in which the work 

or is to be, done you would include the number of units, the unit cost, and 

otal cost in the computation. For the other year the number of units being 
e total cost would also be zero: 


i 


( ‘omputation 1 


1953 actual 1954 estimate 
Description . - 
Workload | Unit cost | Total cost | Workload | Unit cost | Total cost 
10 $0. 10 $1 15 $0. 10 $1. 50 
20 05 1 10 05 50 
5 1.00 5 12 1.00 12.00 
4 25 l 0 25 
1 cost » a dad$ee es 3 . 14. 00 
following: 
. <5 
t workload variation 8 75 percent. 


ad eliminated in 1954, 
Bussey. Mr. Pogge, you stated: 


Finally, comparing 1954 with 1941, 48 people will be doing the work which by 

| standards would require 100 people. 

What is the basis for that conclusion? Is that another complicated 

tuation 4 

Mr. Poeer. No, sir. That is not complicated. Our workload index 
n 1954 is 331 as against 100 in 1941 doing substantially the same kind 
of work, but we have, by improved procedures and mechanics, been 
ble to increase the productivity of people. So, partly as a result of 
mproved management and supervision, and partly as.a result of 
technological improvements, we have been able to increase the pro- 
ductivity of people so that 48 can do the work of 100 on the basis of 
1941 standards. 

Mr. Furrerman. This chart shows the workload has increased so 
hat it is more than three times the 1941 workload. The staff has in- 
reased only about 50 percent. So the workload index is 331, and 
the staff index is 158. This is like saying that while in 1941, 100 people 


did a total of 100 units of work, in 1954 approximately 158 people 


ll handle a total of 331 units of work. Thus in 1954 each person will 


do more than twice as much as was done by a worker in 1941. 


EFFECT OF CHANGES IN LAW 


Mr. Bussey. I expect when you get a change in the law, such as you 
| last year, that would have a tendency to slow down the trend of 
creasing productivity or efficiency in your office? 

Mr. Pocer. To a certain extent, yes. Usually the changes in the law 
ive resulted in two things. One has been the increased complexities 


you mention, which reduce productivity and increase workload. 
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Mr. Bussey. | hope no one will get the idea from reading the rec | 
that I am trying to justify your appropriation, but I like to wud 
stand the situation. 

Mr. Poece. We are appreciative of that, and are only too happ 
furnish you anything we Cah. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAT 


Mr. Bussey. What did you request of the Bureau of the Budget 
1954 ¢ 

Mr. Poaer. $64,122, 00 ). 

Mr. Bussey. par: tl y allowed you $64 million ¢ 

Mr. Poaceae. Yes, s 

Mr. Bussey. Do wl think $64,000,000 would permit you tO make 
an indentation on this backlog of pending claims so that you would 
get down to what might be called normal operation within 12 
months ? 


OPERATION UNDER FUNDS AVAILABLE IN 1953 


Mr. Poger. That will depend, sir, on how much money is made avail 
able to us in 1953. We honestly doubt that we could get down to 
currency of operations with that $64,000,000 in 12 months if the most 
made available to us in 1953 is $62,500,000. Our operations are being 
curtailed right now. Immediately upon receipt of advice as to the 
House action, we put a number of things into effect in order to stay 
within that amount for the rest of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you elaborate on that statement ? 


OVERTIME 


Mr. Poeer. First we gave orders to stop all recruiting immediate]) 
We gave orders not to make any replacements in positions from which 
persons resign. And third, we gave orders to cease all overtime 
We have been working a substantial amount of overtime in our offices, 
and that was responsible in no small way for reducing that peak 
pending load in January. 

On the matter of overtime, we found that was the sensible and 
efficient way to accomplish that objective. I think the ordinary per 
son ae of overtime as being essentially more costly; they think 
of it as time and a half. In the Government that is not the case. 
At the base salary of grade 3, which is a pretty low grade, the differ- 
ential for payment of overtime begins to reduce so that you do not 
get time and a half. In our experience for the first 6 months of fiscal 
1953——— 

Mr. Forrerman. Through the middle of February we spent 
$1.057.000. 


Mr. Poger. For overtime. In that overtime work, however, we 


were using experienced people, as compared to new people that would 
have had to be trained. The average cost for that overtime was not 
150 percent of their salaries, but actually 110 percent, because of 
the reducing factor in the scale of overtime pay. And if you take 
into consideration the fact that no annual leave allowance is grante 
for overtime work, actually our overtime costs less than regular time 
Mr. Bussey. Let us say, for instance, that here is an employee w! 


) 
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worked the base of 40 hours in 1 week, but in addition has put in 
hours of overtime. How would the rate of pay for that 10 hours 
of overtime compare with the hourly rate for the first 40 hours? 

Mr. Pocer. Let us take the case of a grade-7 person in the field 
fice, who is taking the claims and settling them. His regular rate 
f pay is $2.02 per hour; his overtime rate of pay is $1.92, or 10 cents 

; than the sli uw pay. So that actually his rate of pay for over 

e was less than the rate of pay, regular. 

Mr. Bussey. Then it is to the advantage of the Bureau, dollarwise, 

ise considerable overtime, is it ? 

Mr. Pocer. It is, but we do feel that we have worked all the people 
»much overtime that we will eventually reach the point of diminish- 

returns. We cannot expect the people who are working these 
irduous hours—and I would hesitate to introduce the suggestion that 
overtime be made a part of the regular routine of operation, because 
[ do not think it would be good business. But we would be glad to 
work overtime, and our people would be glad to work overtime to 
help catch up on the claim load. 


PENDING CLAIMS 


Mr. Bussey. In an operation of this kind, of necessity you will 

lways have a backlog of pending claims, will you not? 

Mr. Poccr. Well, as you have said, we will have a backlog of claims, 

t I would rather refer to it by saying we will have a load of, say, 
oa 60,000 claims in the field office, which will represent normally 
the receipts for about 2 weeks’ time. That amount of workload is re- 
quired by the fact that the transaction is not completed when a person 
ilks into the field office. We do not complete the adjudication and 
the development of the claim all at once. 

or example, on the first call, the claimant may fill out the applica- 
tion; the field ee has to request the wage records from the W age 
Records Division in Baltimore, and it may also have to check the 

ndividual’s wage Sardi so that of necessity we consider about 2 
veeks’ time under normal working conditions as necessar y to complete 
ill the work in the field office so that the claim is ready to go for 
payment. 

Mr. Busery. Before the amendments in 1952 were put into the law, 
is it a correct statement to say that the normal workload of pending 
claims was around 60,000 ? 

Mr. Poser. No, Mr. Chairman, it was less than that, because the 
ntake before 1950 was less ; it was about twice the weekly receipts, and 
would be more nearly in the neighhorhood of 40,000, because they were 
running around 20,000 rece ipts per week. We normally consider about 
the equivalent of 2 weeks’ receipts as normal conditions. 

Mr. Bussey. If the normal workload of pending claims is about 2 
weeks, certainly you would be entitled to have a larger workload of 
pending claims with this increase in work under the recent amend- 
ments and still consider it normal. 

Mr. Pocer. Yes. Using the 2 weeks’ figure as an index, as I say, it 

tually requires about 2 weeks to complete the work in the field 
flice, it would result in a normal pending load of between 60,000 to 
7 000, at the rate of our normal receipts expected in 1953. 
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Mr. Bussey. You think if you could work down this workload 0; 
pending claims, which you estimate at 202,000, I believe, on Jun 
of this year, to somewhere between 60,000 and 70,000, that would be 
considered a normal workload ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. That would be considered a normal workload and would 
enable us to complete the entire cycle, not only in the fild offices, but 
the work in the area of the payment center at something around 30 
calendar days. If that pending load total was down to normal levels, 
the time required in the field offices, including the period during whic! 
the claimant submits his proof and the field office goes out to complet: 
the evidence, and as well the deve s‘lopme nt of the claim in the central 
area office, where it is reviewed and put into payment process, would 
be about 27 calendar days. We would very much like to do that, and 
I am thinking now in terms of service to the public. 

Mr. Bussey. You are requesting an increase of $1,500,000 over thi 
$62,500,000 appropriation for 1953, including the $2 million contained 
in the supplemental bill. With that increase, when would you esti 
mate that you would be able to reduce the 202,000 backlog of pending 
claims down to around 60,000 or 70,000? 

Mr. Poeer. We cannot see how we could do that, because, as I say, 
of the ste ps 1 we have had to take, even making allowance for the addi- 
tional $2 million that. were granted in the supplemental appropria- 
tion, bri inging that appropriation up to $62,500,000, and we have had 
to take the steps that I enumerated previously. That means that we 
are going to have a substantial reduction in personnel for the balance 
of the fiseal year, so that, instead of being able to make a dent in this 
workload, the trend is going to be the other way, so we will not be 
able to turn out as many cases, and the pending claims will increase, 


NONRECURRING ITEMS IN 19538 


Mr. Bussey. What are the expenses in 1953 that will not have to be 
budgeted for 1954? 

Mr. Poser. There is one substantial item of $500,000 involved 
recomputing the benefits. 

As you recall, I said that, under the 1952 amendments, in fiscal year 
1953 we had to recalculate the benefits of 4,600,000 beneficiaries. So 
far no provision has been made for that as a recurring item. 

Mr. Furrerman. You have reference to the effect on the workload 
of the nonrecurring item ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Furrerman. But that is given effect as a part of the workload 
for 1953, so that, if you treat that as a nonrecurring item, the work- 
load index for 1954 in comparison with 1953 would be higher than 
predicated in this budget. 

Mr. Poaar. I should like to add, Mr. Chairman, in addition to t! 
three steps which I enumerated to you with respect to personnel, 
that we have also ti iken substantial measures to reduce “Other objects 
of expenditures” for the balance of the year in order to make the 
money available for personnel, so we could put a maximum staff to 
work on the claims and get the claims out of the way. 

We have deferred the purchase of equipment that was in the budget 
for the balance of the year; we have cut travel very extensively; we 
have reduced expenditures for printing and publications; and we have 
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nated expenditures wherever we could in “Other objects of 
enditures” in order to make the money available for use in per 
1] services because we felt that was the better w: ay to do the job 
the amount of money available; but after that, after doing all 
. things, we will still run into a considerable deficit of perhaps 
million dollars for the balance of this fiscal year 1953. 
it is occasioned by the fact that in the first 7 months of the fiseal 
1953 we were spending at an accelerated rate ap proved by the 
iu of the Budget, over and above the appropriation, on the 
tation of the $64-plus million, and we thought we were acting 
od faith in that rate of expenditures, 

Bussey. You have two small items totaling some $60,000 for 

minary plans and specifications. 
Mr. FurrerMan. Yes. 

Pocce. Yes; that item was not specifically appropriated. It 
put in as an authorization subject to a limitation and was to be 
| out of the regular appropriation. Incidentally, for 1953 we are 
mpting to salvage a part of that amount to be used in the regular 
; on claims, because up to this point not all of that $60,000 has 
expended. 


RECLASSIFICATION AND PROMOTION PLANS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 13 of the justification, under “Reclassification 
promotion plans for 1954,” you estimate your field offices will 
re an increase of $24,548 over 1953. Why should a relatively 
| percentage of increase in workload require granting increases 

orades to the personnel 6 

Mr. Poeer. From the beginning of the establishment of this organi 
. Mr. Chairman, our field oflices have been graded by the amount 
ork that has been done; and the small office, all the small offices, 
ve a lower salary rate maybe than the larger offices. 

\t the present time we have three classifications of offices: Class 1, 

s 2, and class 3. 

When the 1950 amendments came into being with a substantial in- 
e in workload, we foresaw the necessity that would arise to re 
ify offices. We have certain yardsticks for measuring when an 

e becomes large enough so that it would automatically be classi- 

las class 2 when it had been class 3, or class 1 when it had been class 

epending upon the workload which that office would be required 
andle. We are in an experimental period, then, since 1950, and 
not know how well the old yardstick would fit the new conditions, 
therefore we declared a moratorium on reclassifications of offices, 
spective of the size of the workload, whether it had gone up or 

t, in accordance with the formula established at that time, which 
ld have ee in reclassification of the field offices upward. 

We declared a moratorium during which there would be no change 
vard in iedhdetis ation until we had had a chance to see from 
erience what would be the best classification basis for the offices 
use of the very substantial increase in workload. 

Now, that moratorium expired last January; and we have, for a 
mber of months, been in the process of resurveying so as to pro- 
a reasonable standard for classification of these offices, dis tinguish- 

g "= smaller and middle size from the larger offices; and we have 
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come to the conclusion that we have to establish them on the basis of 
workload. There are many of these field offices where the work has 
increased substantially, where the salary for a class 3 office should be 
grade 10 rather than grade 9, as at the present time. 

We have a few offices that would go from class 2 to class 1; there 
will be some that would drop down. 

So that we think that the present workload in relationship to the 
staff will justify a reasonable adjustment upward in salaries. The 
largest factor in the item of “Promotions and reclassifications of 
positions in the field offices” results from the policy of promotional 
steps, because in the field offices there may be two types of journey- 
man. One type act as claims assistant; they are the people who 
conduct the claims interviews and develop the evidence for the claims; 
and the other type act as the field representatives who do the traveling 
work in the area, sometimes mostly outside contacts. 

All of these people are brought in under a training grade, grade 
5. The claims assistant has to, over a period, demonstrate satis- 
factory Pe rform: er and pass an examination which promotes him 
to grt ade 6. The fie ld representative is promoted to grade 7. And 
those two items account for $73,000 and $56,000, respectively ; and 
those figures represent carrying the promoted people at that increased 
vrade for the full year 19 54. 

Mr. Furrerman. May I add one statement to what Mr. Pogge has 
said, in talking about the claim assistants and field representatives in 
the field offices? Our people are all hired, were hired this fiscal year 
1953, in the training grades; and it is necessary, as Mr. Pogge has 
said, to pass a test and to have a period of satisfactory performance 
in order to be eligible for the higher grade. The figures he gave 
of $73,000 and $56,000 for those 2 classes of people, represent ing $128.- 
OCO: and those people do work—that not only refers to the item on 
page 13, which is activity 1, “Maintenance’—but they work on all 
other activities. This total of $128.000 was distributed to the activi- 


ties: To activity 1, which is given on page 138; to activity 2, given 


on page 15; and to activity 3, given on page 18. 

The point is that we are dealing with a group of people in the 
offices that performs work in all of these activities. 

Mr. Bussey. Who m: akes the determination of whether these field 
office personnel should be 1, 2, or 3? 

Mr. Poecr. Well, the Civil Service Commission. We submitted the 
plan to the Civil Service Commission for approval, in accordance with 
their standards. It originates with our own classifying staff and the 
operating people, who set up a formula on whatever standard is re- 
quired; and that goes to the Civil Service Commission for approval 
and then to—first it comes to us, where standards are involved, and 
they must be approved by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Bussry. What is the total of the increases involved in reclassi- 
fying personnel ? 

Mr. Poeer. $197,333. . 

Mr. Wynxoopr. In the budget, Mr. Chairman, the grades in the field 
offices are grades that have already been approved by the Civil Service 
Commission as to standards. The item under consideration at the 
present time is that of classifying the managers. 

Mr. Pocce. Yes. 
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Mr. Wynkoop. But these positions have already been approved by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Pogar. And I might add for the claim assistants and the field 
representatives, which account for $128,000, that is simply the salaries 
that are paid in the higher grades when these people have finished their 
training period. Otherwise, if we were not able to promote the peo- 
ple, we would be in the embarrassing position of having fully quali- 
fied personnel working along with personnel who had received pro 
motions to the higher grades. 

Mr. Bussey. At this point I would like to compliment you for 
bringing this out in the justifications so we can see it. As far as I 
ean recall, this is the first agency or bureau which has been before 
this committee that has done that. Heretofore we have had to spend 
a great deal of time prodding and exploring to bring out some of 
the facts which you have laid before us. I am sure all the members 
of the committee appreciate it. 

Mr. Pocar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are trying in every 
respect to give a full picture of our operations, and we are certainly 
not trying to hide anything. 

Mr. Bussey. I think the members of the committee will agree with 
that. Frankly, I wish I could say the same thing about all the agen 
cies that come before us. 


COST OF RENTAL SPACE 


On page 16 of your justification you have an item of $104,600 for 
increased cost of space not related to workload. Will you tell 1 


little more about that ? 

Mr. Poaer. Yes: I can give you the detailed justification for that. 
[ have a statement here that I will read, if you wish. 

Mr. Bussey. If you think that is the best way to present it. 

Mr. Pocer. The cost of rental of space in 1954 will increase $177,310 
over 1953, due to factors other than workloads. Of this amount. 
869.357 is for carrying the increased rental cost of the Chicago area 
ottice on a full yer ar’s basis. The spa ce formerly occupied by that 
office was razed as a part of the Wacker Drive e xtension project, and 
the new space, recommended by General Services Administration, 
after extensive advertising for bids as the best momeniietn available, 
is $164,017 higher on an annual basis. The new space was occupied 

November 1952, and $94,660 of the increased cost will be paid in 
fiscal year 1955. 

I would like to add a word concerning the space we ead occu 
pied. And may I say that I am very glad that that building was 
razed. It was a warehouse building. It was a hundred or more 
vears old. We occupied space in the building on the top floor, and 
the floors were so uneven that we had to shim up the files to keep them 
irom falling over. And we had to distribute the files on these floors 
so they would not break through the floor. It certainly was not a 
modernly constructed building. ' 

Mr. Bussey. Was that the building in the area of the river between 
Adams and Madison ? 

Mr. Pocer. Right in between Adams and Madison—— 

Mr. Bussey. On Monroe. 
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Mr. Pocer. The major portion of the building was occupied by the 
Veterans’ Administration. To give you an idea of the space, it seems 
to me that the price was ridic ulously low; it was something like 50 
cents a foot without service; and the total cost, including everything 
was about $1.20 a square foot. We were very glad to get out of it. 
But we had to have a building and it was the only space available at 
the time we had to locate in Chicago. 

To complete this statement: The Bureau has a relatively low prior- 
ity on rent-free space. When other Government organizations with 
higher ratings need space, the Bureau is forced to move into commer- 
cial space. The cost of such moves in 1952 added to the cost of carry- 
ing such moves in 1953 on an annual basis will be $40,672. 

Many of the Bureau’s field offices have been forced to occupy space 
which is considerab ly below the squié are-foot-per-e mployee standard 
set by General Services Administration. While not solely attribut- 
able to apparent workload changes, the space became substandard 
because the staff had been increased due to workloads. The increased 
rental cost due to moving into standard quarters plus the cost of 
carrying such moves in 1953 on an annual basis will be $42,396, 

The fourth factor in the increased costs is the increased rental rate 
written into renewals of releases. In fiscal 1954 the increase will 
amount to $24,855. 


The following table shows by activities what these increases will be: 


Activity 3 


749 
27, 450 
28, 613 


16, 795 


104, 600 
| 


NON-PERSON AL-SERVICE COSTS RELATED TO WORKLOAD 


Mr. Busser. In your justification you state: 


The decrease of $232,162 (6.4 percent) which relates to workload is somewhat 
less than the composite workload decrease of 9.2 percent, 

This statement refers to non-personal-service costs. Would you 
explain to us why a 9.2 percent decrease in workload shows only a 
6.4 percent decrease in cost ? 

Mr. Poecr. That results from the fact that a part of the cost of 
“Other objects” is dependent upon factors which do not vary with the 
workload. In other words, there are a certain amount of fixed items 
under “Other objects,” where you cannot make the same comparable 
reduction as you can where there is a workload figure that is measured 
in terms of personnel productivity. 

Mr. Furrerman. Putting it another way, Mr. Chairman, you might 
expect a fairly substantial relationship between the workload and the 
number of people employed. That same relationship, however, is not 
as direct. with respect to “Other objects” expenditures. Certain sup- 
plies will be necessary, even where you have fewer people, and space 
rental and various other items, because of long-term contracts, will 
not show the same reductions. The money need, in other words, will 
vary not so much with the workload but with respect to other techni- 
cal considerations. 
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APPEALS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 19 of the justifications you request an in- 
crease for appeals work. Upon what factors is that based? 

Mr. Poser. Since that is not within the Bureau proper, I am going 

»ask Mr. Wynkoop if he will answer that. 

Mr. Wynkoop. The workload on appeals cases in the last year 
has risen about 40 percent. During the fiscal year 1953 we were hear- 
ing approximately 3,225 appeals cases, and we estimate in 1954—and 
the estimate provides for 1954—3,640 cases, or 12.9 percent increase 
over 1953. 

We have a backlog now of about 375 cases over and above the normal 
pending load. Past experience indicates this estimate for 1954, if 
anything, is too low, which means we may have a bigger backlog than 
the staff origin: ally had antic ip ited. 

Mr. Bussey. How does it compare with previous years ? 

Mr. Furrerman. | think I have that workload statement here some- 
where, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should appeals cases go up so much in 1954? 

Mr. Wynkoor. Based upon the recent workloads, which were pro- 
jected into 1954, our workload at the present time iseven higher. The 
projected increase in the 1954 workload would be heavier than we had 
anticipated. 

Mr. Jones. The workload in 1946 was 1,200. We are expecting 
three times more in 1954 than we had in 1946, 

Mr. Bussey. What are the figures for the intervening years? 

Mr. Jones. For 1947, 1,658; 1948, 1,979; 1949, 2.073: 1950, 2.386; 

51, 1,963 ; and 1952, 3,098. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Bussey. On page 21 of the justification under the item “Travel,” 
I notice that you are asking for an increase of $3,825 for the adminis- 
trative office. Why that increase? I thought you said a few moments 
ago you were cutt ing dow non travel. 

Mr. Poccr. We were speaking a few moments ago about the balance 
of the fiscal year 1953, in order to keep within the budget; we have 
slashed the travel to the bone. 

Mr. Bussey. Incidentally, this is all in overall administration. 

Mr. Pocer. Yes. 

Mr. Busser. Not the program work. 

Mr. Poaceae. Yes. 

Mr. FurrermMan. This is out of a total appropr iation of $64 million, 
and it will take a little time to find an item of $3,825, although it is not 
so small an item. 

Mr. Bussey. It appears to be a lot of travel. You are asking for 
$202,890 for travel, which would be over $1,000 each for 200 employees. 

Pn Furrerman. Of course, there are more than 200; there are 

sarly 1,400. 

5" Bussey. But not all of the 1,400 would be in a travel status. 

Mr. Furrerman. No. 

Mr. Bussey. I took 200 employees just to show that it would amount 
toa lot of travel for a great many employees. 

80853—53—pt. 1-26 
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Mr. Furrerman. I would like to summarize some of the ways in 
which they travel. I do not have a breakdown of the figures before me. 

Mr. Bussey. You can give usa general statement on it. 

Mr. Furrerman. Yes: that is what I had in mind. For instance, 

we have a considerable amount of travel between Baltimore and Wash 
ngton. That is not very costly per trip, but it runs into several 
thousand dollars, because it is necessary for us to come over here, as 
we are here this morning. A major portion of the $202,000 is spent 
in supervisory travel by the 10 regional representatives and their 
staffs of assistant regional representatives supervising and observing 
the 512 field offices located throughout the country. 

Then Mr. Pogge and the assistant directors having charge of the 
various divisions meet with their people in the field: then there are 
people from the field organizations who come to Baltimore. We have 
a central staff here which has to meet with the regional representatives 
in the field. That is an advisory type of travel. We have employees 
coming in from the field to the central offices, and vice versa, 1n con- 
nection with changes of station. Then there is a survey team that goes 
out from the central office into the area offices. This central-office team 
of survey people audits the area-office operations. 


COST OF KEEPING WAGE RECORDS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Pogge, how much does the work of keeping wage 
records cost per vear ¢ 

Mr. Pocer. I would say in terms of unit cost, first of all, which I 
think will give you a rather clear picture of the low cost of maintain- 
Ing the individual wage records, the costs are about 14 cents per year 
per account. 

\ctivity 1, which we show here, represents the total cost in dollars 
of the establishment in the maintenance of these wage records, and 
in 1954 it is expected to be $17,307,393. 

I might say that the total cost for that function of maintaining the 
wage records represents something less than two-thirds of 1 cent out of 
each tax dollar contributed, that is. the keeping of these wage records. 

There are two primary functions: These wage records permit us to 
make a determination ot whether or not an individual is eligible, 
whether he has paid in enough to be eligible, and to do so we have to 
have the working records of the individual. 

And secondly it permits, the wage record permits, a computation of 
the benefits which are related to the wages; because the more the man 
contributes—there is a relationship between the amount of benefits and 
the amount of the contribution. 

Moreover, there are several adjunctive results that we get from the 
central wage records. One is that as a byproduct in policing this so- 
called work clause, where the individual, as you know, must return 
automatically, if he gets a job, his benefit check. In other words, the 
law has said that he is entitled to earn $75 a month. We ask the people 
to report voluntarily; we give them a postcard, self-addressed post 
card, and ask them to report in where they have earned more than $75 
a month, under which their benefits are suspended for that month. 

We have a means through this system of checking up on people who 
continue to work and who do not report. Through the use of these 
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employment work records, and the wages, we have a machine which 
rejects those cards, which show that the individual earns more than 
$75, and then we chetk with the area office to see that the payment is 
suspended for any individual who has worked that month and earned 
more than $75. 

Mr. Bussey. Those records come to you on a quarte rly basis ? 

Mr. Poace. It is with respect to the employees. With respect to the 
self-employed they are submitted on an annual basis, as a part of their 
income-tax returns. 


FEASIBILITY OF ANNUAL WAGE REPORTING 


Mr. Bussey. Do you think it would be feasible to have them submit 
statements on a yearly basis; would that not result in saving a con 
siderable amount of money ? 

Mr. Poacr. We have considered that question on a number of 
occasions. We are now in the midst of m: iking a very intensive study 
of that question. We are making that study in collaboration with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
General Accounting Office. At first blush it would seem to hold prom- 
ise of some savings. ‘There are some complicating factors, but we are 
making a survey to see if it would etfect a saving, not only to the 
Bureau but to employers as well. So far we have not found it feas- 
ible, but we are exhausting every means of determining if it is feasible. 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS OF BUREAT 


Mr. Bussry. Do you make recommendations to the proper legisla 
tive committee on things you see that could be improved in the law? 

Mr. Poacr. With respect to the administrative processes, or sub- 
stantive, or both ? 

Mr. Bussey. Anything where in your opinion the law could be 
improved. 

Mr. Pocer. The Bureau itself does not make recommendations as to 
changes in the law to the legislative committee. It may originate 
them, but the recommendations would be made by the Federal Secur 
ity Agency. As to the administrative processes, we recommended a 
change which effected substantial savings. In the presentation of 
our supplemental request for 1953 we enumerated an item there that 
provided a change that lessened the number of recomputations we had 
to make, and the saving was about $1,290,000. 

We are constantly on the alert. As soon as we find that annual re- 
porting, or anything else of that character, is feasible, we would not 
hesitate to recommend it. 

Mr. Busrry. Then you are constantly surveying the whole opera- 
tion with the idea of making legislative recommendations / 

Mr. Poccr. We are, and there is a very close liaison between our 
program planning people and our operating people. Even in areas 
that would not require legislation, 1 think I mentioned we are dili- 
gently following developments in the electronics field. We think 
there are potentials in the electronics field for application to our job. 
We are also following developments in the photographic field, where 
there have been substantial developments in the last year or two. 
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COMPARISON OF INCREASES IN ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES AND 
BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
Mr. Bussey. During the past 10 years, have administrative expenses 
increased more perce hntagew!se th: in payme nts to benefici laries or vice 
versa 
Mr FurrerMAn. We have a chart that will illustrate that. 
Mr. Bussey. Do you have a table? 
Mr. Furrerman. We have a table. Mr. Jones, will you take the 
table out of your hook ? 
Mr. Buspry. aioe in dollars ¢ 
Mr. Pocer. No, it is in ratio. It shows when we had only a hand- 
of claims our pimanindiateative expense was high; but the ratio 
ow at the low point of 2.9. In other words, only 2.9 cents com- 
ed to each dollar of benefit payments go to administrative expense, 
d that ratio has constantly heen on the downward trend. 
Mr. Bussey. How much of a job would it be to interpret that in 
dollars? 
Mr. FurrersraAn. We havea table here, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Buspry. I think it would be interesting to have those figures 
for the past 10 years. 
Mr. Py IGE. We have that in a complete table, showing dollar pay- 
ments of administrative costs and dollar payments of benefits. 
Mr. Bussey. Without objection we will put that table in the record 
at this point, 
The table referred to is as follows :) 


Comparison of 1 ases in BOASI appropriations and in benefit payments, 1944- 


Benefit pay- Percentage 

ments from increase 

OASI trust over 1944 
fund (rounded base 


Percentage 


BOASI 


incre SC 
i:ppropriation ea : 
“ over 1944 


$17. 009. 000 $185, 000, 000 
17, 610, 900 : 240, 000, 000 
0. 756, 825 ’ 321, 000, 000 
2 27, 083, 100 59.3 426, 000, 000 
35, 754, 850 512, 000, 000 
40, 122, 180 36 7, 000, 000 
42. 651, 800 a0. ¢ 27, 000, 000 
5 56, 988, 000 235. 2 7 1, 498, 000, 000 
6 59, 927, 000 252. 5 1, 982, 000, 000 
62. 500. 000 267.6 8 2. 561, 000, 000 
64, 000, 000 , 5 3, 080, 000, 000 


eased 
1 


the average salary in the Bureau by 15.9 percent. 
the average Salary 14.2 percent. 
; Salary Act of 1948 increased the average salary 11 percent. 
lary 4.0 percent, effective in 8 months of fiscal year 1950, 
istomarily returns several hundred thousands of dollars of unexpended funds to the trust 
year’s appropriation u the fiseal year 1951 appropriation, a total of $2,622,000 has 
ill returned lhe actual expenditures, therefore, will be 219.8 percent above 1944 instead of 
hown on the table above 
Act of 1951 increased the average salary 10.25 percent, The cumulative increase in average 
1944 due to revisions to the Federal E mployees Pay Act is 68.7 percent. 
ease due to (1) liberalization of eligibility requireme nts by Social Security Act amendments of 1950, 
i (2) increase of benefit amounts to retired workers and other beneficiaries by an average of 77.5 percent 
under the san egislation 
8 Increase due to (1) broadened coverage under the Social Security Act amendments of 1950 becoming 
effective at this time, and (2) increase of benefit amounts to retired workers and other beneficiaries by an 


¢ é 


average of 14 percent. 
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TRUST FUND DEPOSITS AND PAYMENTS, 1945—54 


Mr. Bussey. Could you give us the amounts of tax receipts deposit- 
ed in the trust fund for each of the years 1945 through 1954¢ Of 
course I appreciate the fact that 1953 and 1954 would have to be 
estimates. And also give us the payments from the trust fund for 
each of those years. 

Mr. Poeer. You are thinking of benefit payments rather than ad- 
ministrative costs, or total payments ? 

Mr. Bussey. Total payments. It would be a table showing re 
ceipts into the fund and the total amounts paid out of the fund. 

Mr. Poger. We have that table through 1952. We could supply 
the estimates for the balance of the period. : 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have the figures readily available for 1953 
and 1954? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes; they would have to be estimates. 

Mr. Bussey. Then without objection we will put the table in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Poger. Shall we make this complete before supplying it for 
the record ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. Make it complete for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Tax receipts, benefit payments, and administrative costs, OASI trust fund 1945-54 


[Millions] 


1 
| Payments from trust fund 
Tax receipts 
| accruing to 
OASI trust . | Adminis- 
el senefi 
fund Benefit trative 


|} payments costs 3 


Fiscal year 


otal 


1945. $1, 310 $240 $27 
1946 mand 1, 238 321 37 
1947 1, 459 426 40 
1948 1, 617 512 47.5 
1949 Sabu 1, 693 607 53. 5 
1950 i, 727 56 
1951 ; ‘hd edad 23,125 1, 498 70. 
1952 3, 596 1, 982 84 
1953 estimate. wh | . | 2, 561 487.5 
1954 estimate, . : a ,o 3, O80 89 


wwe Snes 


1 Tax rate increase effective Jan. 1, 1950, to 144 percent on both employees and employers. 

2 Increase over 1950 due to Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 Includes administrative cost in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, other parts of the 
Social Security Administration, other parts of the Federal Security Agency, and the Treasury Department. 

4 Based on appropriation of $62,500,000 for ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 


” 


Insurance. 


LONG-RANGE OUTLOOK FOR FINANCIAL CONDITION OF FUND 


Mr. Bussey. Under the current law, can you foresee the time when 
payments will exceed receipts / 

Mr. Pocer. This chart is based on the actuarial studies and on the 
intermediate cost estimates. The checked area shows receipts into 
the fund. This shaded area with the diagonal line indicates benefit 
payments. And these are administrative costs. Progressively, from 
1941, there is an enlargement of this portion of the fund, current 
income, and a lessening of the portion that goes into reserves. So 
under that middle estimate it shows the program as being substan- 
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tially mature by the year 1995. where 97.3 percent of the income into 
the fund would be paid in benefit payments. 

Mr. Bussey. Those charts are based on the current law? 

Mr. Poger. On the current law; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. How much of a job would it be to reduce that to a 
table for the record ? 

Mr. Poecr. We will be glad to supply it. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Estimated progress of trust fund based on 1952 amendments, intermediate—Cost 


, ) 
stimate ' (in millions 


Benefit A dminis- 
pay trative 
ments expenses 


Interest 
on fund 


, 763 ¥ SSS 
754 , 663 91 
4, 878 2, 876 Wt 
5, 117 } 97 
6 525 124 
9, 355 7 171 
9, 973 9, 217 
10, 388 , 92 262 
10, 585 2.6 275 


10, 781 3, 27 288 


re prepared in July 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance systen 
imendments of 1952. The intermediate cost estimates represent the 
sand the high cost estimates as prepared for the use of the Commit 

M yers, actuary to the committee 
mployee, and self-employed contributions: The combined employer-employee 
53, 4 percent for 1954-59, 5 percent for 1960-64, 6 percent for 1965-69, and 644 per- 


he self-employed pay % of these rates 


Ch 
i at 244 percent on average balance in fund during year 
yments from the trust fund will approximately equal income 


OPERATIONS UNDER FUNDS AVAILABLE IN 1953 


Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Po 
mental this year ? 

Mr. Poaer. $4,360,000. 

Mr. Focarry. As you probably know, you will only get $2 million. 
I believe the Senate has allowed the same amount as the House, $2 
million. 

Mr. Pocer. I understand the Senate did vote the same figure, but 
asked the Bureau of the Budget to review our budget for 1953 and 
1954 and to report to the Senate committee. 

Mr. Focarry. So they are anticipating another supplemental in 
1953 ¢ 

Mr. Pocer. We assume that is their intention, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. If you only get this $2 million additional, what will 
be your backlog on July 1? 

Mr. Pocer. About 200,000 claims in field offices. 

Mr. Fogarty. About 200,000 ? 

Mr. Pocer. Yes; or about 140,000 over normal. We think of normal 
as 60.000. 

Mr. Fogarty. The normal backlog of 60,000 means about 2 weeks’ 
delay in beneficiaries recely ing payments? 


ve, you requested 34 million in the supple- 
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Mr. Pogge. A normal pending load of 60,000 claims means we could 
process them and get them through for payment in a little less than 
30 calendar days. There is 2 weeks’ elaps ed time in the field offices, 
ind about Z weeks more be fore it is finally cher ‘ke dl oul, 

Mr. FoGarry. How much delay will there be if you have a backlog 
of 200.000 ¢ ' 

Mr. Poger. We estimate that will increase the time to about 70 
days to get out the check. 

Mr. Fogarty. Over 2 months’ delay ¢ 

Mr. Poaar. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry, So the beneficiaries can look forward to about a 2 
months’ delay as of July 1 this year with the amount of money you 
have for administrative expense at the present time? 

Mr. Poear. That is correct. That figure is in the neighborhood of 
50 days now on the basis of a current backlog of 140,000 in the field 
offices. 

Mr. Focarry. If you do not get more than the $62,500,000, you will 
still be going into 1954 with a backlog of some 200,000 

Mr. Poack. That is correct, and that is cutting to the bone as best 
we can. 


FINANCING OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Focarry. And as you stated in your statement, the administra 
tive expenses are all taken out of the trust fund? 

Mr. Poaer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. This trust fund is made up of a percentage of the 
employee's pay that he pays in himself, and a percentage paid in by 
the employer? 

Mr. Pocer. Yes; and the self-employed. 

Mr. Fogarry. So it is the employee and the employer and the self- 
employed who are responsible for the trust fund ¢ 

Mr. Pocer. That is correct. 

Mr. Foe@arry. And all expenses are borne out of that trust fund ? 

Mr. Pocer. That is true. 

Mr. Focarry. There is no expense to the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Pogar. Out of general revenues? No, sir: none whatever. 


PAYROLL DEDUCTION RATES 


Mr. Focarry. What are the payroll taxes at the present time ? 

Mr. Pocer. For employees and employers, 1144 percent each on 
wages up to a maximum of $3,600 a year. The self-employed pay 
21, percent of self-employment earnings up to $3,600 a year. 

Those rates are scheduled to go up January 1, 1954, to 2 percent 
each for employees and employers, and 3 percent for the self- employed. 

Mr. Focarry. As I understand, the percentage of tax on the pay of 
an employee, and the amount of the employer's share, were arrived at 
to make this trust fund actuarially sound ? 

Mr. Pocer. That is correct, sir. The committee reports of both the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee in enacting the 1950 and 1952 amendments, contained statements 
to that effect, that the rate of contributions provided in the bill, if 
carried out, would be sufficient to make the program self-sustaining 
without subsidies out of general revenues. 
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PROVISIONS AND EFFECTS OF RECENT AMENDMENTS OF LAW 


Mr. Focarry. This program was liberalized to quite an extent in 
1950, was it not? It took in about 10 million more people? 

Mr. Pocer. Yes. There was an extension of coverage and a sub- 
stantial increase in benefit payments. 

Mr. Focarry. How much increase in benefit payments ? 

Mr. Pocer. I think they average about 77 percent. There had 
been no change in the benefit schedule since the beginning of monthly 
payments in 1940, so the increases barely kept pace with the increased 
cost of living that had occurred between 1940 and 1950. 

Mr. Focarry. Then you had some amendments in 19517? 

Mr. Pocer. Yes. There was an amendment in 1951 with respect to 
the Railroad Retirement Act, which provided for a greater coordina- 
tion between the two systems, the joining of wage records where an 
individual had worked in both railroad employment and old-age and 
survivors employment. 

Mr. Focarry. What were the main points of the amendments in 
1952 ¢ 

Mr. Pocer. In 1952 the most important features were, first, the in- 
crease in benefit payments, which, for the beneficiaries on the rolls 
then, amounted to a minimum of $5 for the retired beneficiaries, or 
1214 percent, whichever was the greater. Corresponding increased 
amounts were paid to dependents in those families. As to those 
coming on the rolls later, the formula was changed so that on an 
average the benefits for people newly coming on the rolls were about 
$5 more than under the old law. 

Another provision of the 1952 amendments was the one that in- 
creased the amount of permitted earnings, before benefit payments 
were suspended, from $50 to $75. 


SURVIVORSHIP-BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Mr. Foegarry. What is the maximum benefit the wife of a person 
who had been employed and was covered under this program can 
receive when he dies, she having 3 or 4 children? 

Mr. Poccr. The maximum payment to the survivor family of a 

‘worker earning at least $3,600 since January 1, 1951, is $168.75 per 
month. 

Mr. Foearry. How many children? 

Mr. Poaes. It would require a widow and two children to reach 
that total. If it is a family of a composition of two or more children 
the amount is $168.75, irrespective of how many additional children 
there are. 

Mr. Foearry. It does not make any difference if she has 2 or 4? 

Mr. Poaar. No. If she has only one there would be a decrease in the 
amount of payment. 

Mr. Focarry. And those payments go on until the children reach 
a certain age? 

Mr. Pocer. Until they reach the age of 18. The benefit of each 
child terminates when the child reaches the age of 18. So long as the 
widowed mother has 1 child under 18, she receives the benefit, but 
when the last child reaches 18, the widow’s payments are suspended 
until she reaches the age of 65. 
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Mr. Fogarty. In the last 2 years over 10 million more people have 
been covered and the benefits have been increased substantially ¢ 

Mr. Poear. Yes, and there has been a substantial increase in the 
number of receiving benefits. That number is in excess of 5 million. 

Mr. Focarty. How is the program for domestics working out ¢ 

Mr. Poaee. Very well. We have been agreeably surprised at the 
compliance of employers and employees in this area. It was some- 
thing new. We think that in no small part it was due to our collabora- 
tion with the Bureau of Internal Revenue in designing a very sim- 
plified reporting form. If you are familiar with it, it is in the form 
of an envelope, so that the form can be folded into a self-addressed 
envelop which contains the report and a place for the remittance. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE DRAWING BENEFITS 


Mr. Fogarty. How many people are there in the country over the 
age of 65 at the present time! 

Mr. Poecre. About 11 million, I think. 

Mr. Focarty. How many are drawing benefits ¢ 

Mr. Poeer. Old-age and survivors benefits? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Poaer. A total of 3,900,000 over 65. There are 13 million over 
the age of 65 in the population as of 1952, instead of 11 million. 

Mr. Focarry. With the trend over the past 10 years of people 
living to an older age, that number will increase, I suppose ? 

Mr. Pocer. Yes. That is expected to go up to about 20 million by 
1980. 


PROFESSIONAL GROUPS NOT COVERED 


Mr. Focarry. What professional groups are not covered in the 
program at the present time? 

Mr. Pocer. About one-half million, and included in these, the 
principal categories are doctors, lawyers, dentists, osteopaths, chiro- 
practors, certified public accountants, and registered public account- 
ants, engineers, funeral directors, naturopaths. 

Mr. Foearry. How about schoolteachers? 

Mr. Pocer. Schoolteachers may be covered. They are not consid- 
ered professional in that sense. 

Mr. Focarry. Have the doctors made any requests recently that 
they would like to be covered? 

Mr. Poaer. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Focarry. There have been some discussions, I believe, that 
doctors be covered. 

Mr. Poaer. We receive a great deal of correspondence from some 
of the individual professionals who would like to be covered—engi- 
neers, accountants, lawyers. There has been some discussion in groups 
about voluntary coverage for some of these professional groups. 

Mr. Foaarty. It seems to me that I have heard that many lawyers 
have changed their minds recently and would like to be covered in 
this program. 

Mr. Pocer. Yes, sir. We do receive a number of inquiries, and some 
of them are forthright in saying they would like to be covered in the 
system. 
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Mr. Focarry. I think some local bar associations have gone on 
record as favoring it, have they not? 

Mr. Poaer. I do not know if we are the recipients of any resolutions 
from bar associations. Last year Senator Lodge introduced a bill for 
ncluding lawyers, and as I] understand, he did that after making a 
survey of lawyers in Massachusetts. But I think it is only fair to 
point out that the questionnaire assumed that there might be voluntary 
coverage rather than compulsory coverage. 


PROVISION FOR STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fogarry. What is the conflict between compulsory coverage 
und voluntary coverage? Suppose the municipal employees of the 
city of Providence, R. I., want to get into this program. Is there any 
Way in which the municipal employees of a city who have a pe nsion 
system of their own can get in? 

Mr. Pocer. Section 218 of the law permits coverage under voluntary 
agreeme nt between the State and the Federal Security Agency for 
employees of the State or sul bdivisions thereof, but it precludes the 
coverage of any em pl oyees whose positions are covered by a previ- 
ously existing pension system. People such as teachers, policemen, 
firemen, whose positions are covered under an existing system, cannot 
be covered under a voluntary agreement between the State and the 
Federal Security Agency in the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Focarry. When was that provision put in the law? 

Mr. Pocer. As I remember, it was put in the law at the urging of 
several groups who felt they preferred the protection of their private 

vstems to the old-age and survivors insurance program. Among 
those groups were representatives of policemen, firemen, and school- 
teachers. We do believe, especially so far as schoolteachers are con- 
cerned, there has been some change of position, and many of those 
groups would like now-to be covered. 

Mr. Fogarty. Could they be taken in on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Poccr. No; not under the present law, they could not be taken 
in on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Focarry. What would fave to be done to the law to permit 
them to come in on a voluntary basis ? 

Mr. Poeer, On a voluntary basis as a group and not as individuals? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Pocer. The provision of law that precludes that would have 
to be eliminated or amended. When the 1950 amendments passed the 
House, there was a provision in that bill which would have permitted 
the coverage of these groups that were under existing retirement sys- 
tems if there had been a referendum and two-thirds of the employees 
had voted in favor of coverage. However, that amendment was 
stricken in the Senate, and the other amendment precluding their 
coverage Was inserted and was finally passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. I think at that time we had before the House H. R. 
6000, and the firemen, in particular, objected very strenuously to being 
included. 

Mr. Focarry. Could not the law be written so that municipal em- 
ployees other than teachers, firemen, and policemen could come in in 
some way and not affect the pension system of teachers, firemen, and 
policemen ¢ 
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Mr. Poace. Yes. As I recall, the bill passed by the House did 
exclude firemen, policemen, and teachers. 

Mr. Mirenen.. You could provide for their exclusion the same as 
you now provide for the exclusion of certain professional groups. 









FARM WORKERS 


































Mr. Focarry. Farmworkers are not included in this program; are 
they ¢ 

Mr. Pocer. They are covered if they are regularly employed. The 
definition of “regularly employed” is rather difficult to meet. A 
worker on a farm is deemed to be regularly employed if, for a period 
of 3 months, there is a continuing employer-employee relationship 
between the employee and the employer, and that serves as a qualify- 
ing period. He is not covered during that first 3 months, but if in 
any period of the succeeding 3 months he works for that employer at 
least 60 days in that calendar quarter and is paid as much as $50 
in that period, he is deemed regularly employed and comes under the 
program. 








EFFECT OF LOWERING QUALIFYING AGE FOR OLD-AGE BENEFIT PAYMENTS 








Mr. Focarry. Under the present system of tax collections, what 
would happen if the age were lowered from 65 to 62? 

Mr. Pocer. There would be an increased cost to the system. I will 
be glad to supply figures on that. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you supply that for the record, both men and 
women in 1 table, and 1 just for women, at the age of 624 

Mr. Pocer. At age 62 for both men and women, and then sepa- 
rately ¢ 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

On the basis of the intermediate cost estimates developed at the time the 
1952 amendments were enacted, the level premium cost of the system was 5.85 
percent of payroll. On this basis the level premium cost would be increased 
by 1.1 percent of payroll if the minimum qualifying age for men and women 
were reduced to age 62. If the minimum qualifying age for men remained at 65 
but were reduced to age 62 for women the level premium cost would be increased 
by 0.5 percent of payroll. 

Mr. Foearry. Is not the retirement age 62 under the civil-service 
retirement system / 

Mr. FurrermMan. It is 60 with 30 years of service; 62 with less than 
30 years of service; and optional retirement with 30 years of service 
before the age of 60, but with a reduced annuity. 

Mr. Fogarry. Civil-service employees contribute 6 percent of their 
salaries to that fund ? 
Mr. Furrerman. Yes. 











TOTAL AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 





Mr. Focarry. How much do you anticipate you will pay out in 
benefits in 1953 ¢ 

Mr. FurrermMan. $2,561 million in fiscal year 1953¢ and $8,000 mil- 
lion the following year. 
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Mr. Foearry. You estimate that you will pay out in 1954, $3,000 
million ? 

Mr. Furrerman. Yes; $3,080 million. 

Mr. Focarry. How much was paid out prior to the amendments of 
1950, say in fiscal year 1949? 

Mr. FurrerMan. $607 million. 

Mr. Foearry. $607 million in 1949 and $3 billion in 1954? 

Mr. Furrerman. That is right. 


COST OF ABSORBING WITHIN-GRADE SALARY ADVANCEMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. How much will your within-grade promotions 
amount to in 1954? 

Mr. Pocer. $560,000. 

Mr. Focarry. And you are absorbing that ¢ 

Mr. Pocer. We are absorbing the entire amount of within-grade 
promotions, 

Mr. Focarry. Do you show a reduction in positions as between 
1954 and 19532 

Mr. Poser. Yes, a reduction of 633 positions. That is in compari- 
son with the original supplemental budget for 1953. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


Limitation or estimate (obligations incurred) —1954___._.._........- $1, 500, 000 
Obligations by activities 


Purchase of land, preparation of plans and specifications, and for 
construction—1954_ _- _s Rt ; ..--. $1, 500, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


lravel — 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Lands and structures_ -- 


Obligations incurred 


Mr. Bussey. We will take % the proposed construction program 


for the new OASI building. Without objection we will insert the 
justification at this point in the record. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR “CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING, BuREAU OF OLD-AGE AND Sur- 
vivors INSURANCE, SocraL SecurRITY ADMINISTRATION” 


The central offices of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance now 
occupy all or a portion of six scattered buildings in different localities in the 
city of Baltimore and a small amount of space in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Since 1936 
approximately 3,000 to 4,000 of Bureau employees have been housed in the 
Candler Building, a waterfront warehouse bounded by wholesale fish and produce 
markets. This building is totally unsuited to the proper accommodation of any 
sizable group of people. “It is one of the worse conditions we have in the Fed- 
eral establishments anywhere in the United States,” the Commissioner of Pub- 
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lic Buildings testified before the House Public Works Committee of the 80th 
Congress. Typical of the reactions of various Members of the Congress and 
officials of the executive branch of the Government are the reactions of mem- 
bers of the Labor-Federal Security Subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, who have on a number of occasions said that the Candler 
Building is unsuitable for the conducting of any Federal operations and that 
a new building should be constructed for the Bureau as an economy measure. 
The latest indication of congressional interest was manifested by the authoriza- 
tion which was contained in the regular 1953 appropriation enabling the Bureau 
to spend $60,000 for the preparation of preliminary plans and specifications 
for a new building. 

Dispersion of the Bureau’s staff by reason of lack of space in Baltimore has 
resulted in more costly operating practices including: (a) Double-shift opera- 
tions calling for extra supervisory and maintenance personnel and for the pay 
ment of a 10-percent night differential salary payment, (0) double-decking 
of files increasing the manpower required for the reference work performed in 
these files, (¢) transportation of personnel and work materials among the several 
buildings and the factor of more difficult and slower communications and ex- 
change of information resulting from the physical separation of organizational 
segments performing closely integrated operations, and (d) establishment of 
more costly work layouts forced by restrictive and inadequate space. 

More directly associated with the use of the Candler Building has been the 
problem of employee morale which has been severely taxed by the less than 
adequate eating facilities, the squalid surroundings, the inadequate toilet facili- 
ties, and heating. The natural result of such conditions has been a relatively 
high rate of turnover, which has restricted production and has added to the 
cost of operations. The expansion of the program resulting from the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act has aggravated an already taxing prob- 
lem. Construction of a new building would affect operating efficiency favor- 
ably in many ways. A modern office building located in desirable surroundings 
would reduce the rate of personnel turnover materially and eliminate many 
of the factors which now contribute to lowered employee morale. Elimination 
of the night shift will keep down loss of trained personnel. A night shift in 
the present neighborhood and building is highly undesirable, since many of the 
employees are young girls recruited from small towns who are extremely re- 
luctant to be in that part of town during the night-shift hours. A new build- 
ing with a suitable cafeteria would eliminate difficulties now existing because 
of lack of adequate restaurant facilities in the vicinity of the Candler Building. 
Modern design and construction would permit proper ventilation and heating 
which are so conspicuously lacking in the present quarters of the Bureau. 
Finally, location in a permanent building will eliminate the strain of uncertainty 
which has existed since 1936. There have been continued rumors of removal 
of the offices to various locations in the country or to Washington because of the 
temporary and undesirable nature of the present quarters. Under such con- 
ditions employees have felt a continuing insecurity relative to establishing them- 
selves and their families in the community and have not been able to plan ade- 
quately for their homes and the education of their children. Employment in 
this operation thus has become less desirable than with other organizations with 
which the individuals would normally seek employment. 

Improved morale and lower turnover will increase employee productivity. 
Satisfactory building design will contribute materially to improved flow of work, 
which is important in an assembly-line operation involving the extensive use of 
accounting machines. A large sum of money can be saved over a period of years 
by the elimination of wasted time and manpower used in the transfer of work 
from one location to another because of space limitations. Finally, a new build- 
ing will eliminate the present costly expedients of night shifts, double-deck files, 
and poor arrangement of operations which interfere with the efficient flow of 
work. These things cannot be improved in the present space because of the limi- 
tations inherent in the structure of the Candler Building. 

If a new building designed for our operation on a single-shift basis is obtained 
we estimate the following annual rental and operating costs and savings will 
more than offset the annual amount necessary to amortize the cost of the building: 
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1. Rental of buildings in Baltimore and Wilkes-Barre (excluding 
service charges included in rentals) a = $504, 726 
Savings on heat and light ; eee aco 48, 000 
savings in supervisory and administrative staff_...__._.____- _. 155, 000 
Savings in guards and char force costs___________-_--_~~ 65, 000 
Elimination of night-shift differential en . , 356, 961 

Estimated 2-percent improvement in overall efficiency (based on 

4 


personal service costs in the Division of Accounting Operations) 294, 845 
7. Continuing annual cost of measures for protection of records *_- 85, 000 


Total__. ’ : wii ‘ with , 909, 532 

Less additional annual cost of IBM machines_- at . 310, 000 
Net annual rental and operating costs and savings available as 

an offset against amortized cost of building__ i -. 1,108, S82 

‘The central records and personnel of the Bureau are housed in scattered buildings in 
Baltimore so located that they are vulnerable in the event of enemy attack. The Bureau 
has prepared microfilm copies of its essential records and stored them in protected records 
centers as a security measure. This program would be discontinued if the Bureau were 
housed in a modern building in a reasonably safe location. 

In addition to solving the Bureau’s acute housing problem, this appropriation 
request is designed to conserve the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund by reducing over a period of years the costs of furnishing housing 
space for the operations of the Bureau. Under existing law the trust fund 
bears all costs incurred in administering the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, including the cost of rent and maintenance. The estimated annual 
operating savings to be secured through properly designed space as shown in 
the preceding paragraph plus the elimination of rental costs would be sub 
stantially more than the amortized annual cost of the proposed building. A new 
building will pay for itself in less than 20 years. Savings accruing subsequent 
to that period of time will represent assets of the trust fund which would not 
have existed had the present circumstances continued in effect. Funds amount- 
ing to $1,500,000 requested for 1954 will be used for the purchase of land, for 
the preparation of building plans and specifications, and for beginning of con 
struction Provision is made in the appropriation language for the transfer of 
necessary funds to the General Services Administration so that this project 
ean be handled just like any other Federal building project. The remaining 
sum of $25,500,000 will be requested in the budget for fiscal year 1955 and subse 
quent fiscal years. Since the entire amount of $27,000,000 will be appropriated 
from the trust fund, this expenditure will not involve any charge against general 
revenues. 

Planning and construction of a building will take at least to 3 years after 
funds are first made available. The space difficulties of the Bureau have already 
reached the point where the effi iency of its operations are being increasingly 
impaired. Prompt action on this request will thus keep to a minimum the time 
which will elapse before the Bureau can begin to secure the economies and 
increases in efficiency which will accrue from the proper housing of its operations. 


SPACE NOW USED 


Mr. Bussey. How many square feet of space do you now occupy in 
Baltimore ? 

Mr. Poaer. Presently we occupy in Baltimore 593,451 square feet. 

Mr. Bussey. And that is distributed among six buildings? 

Mr. Poaer. Six buildings: yes, sir. There is an additional area 
of space that we occupy in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mr. Bussey. I think without objection we will put in the record 
at this point a list of the various buildings in Baltimore and also the 
one in Wilkes-Barre, showing the square feet per building and the 
total, so that we can see how this space ts divided. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Space rented in Baltimore, Md., and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Building Square feet 
Candler dots ‘ Et 290. 107 
Paca-Pratt - di thei ee _ 160, 602 


Equitable : 54, 391 
Miller 15, 063 
Southern ‘Supply 34, 72S 
Franklin ee Sake cate 8, 560 


Space in Baltimore 
Wyoming Valley Veterans (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) 


Total space 
WILKES-BARRE OPERATION 


Mr. Bussey. Do you anticipate moving the Wilkes-Barre operation 
into the new building? 

Mr. Pocer. We would hope to. 

Mr. Bussey. What advantage would there be in that, other than 
having it under one roof? Isn't it true that the unit cost of work done 
at Wilkes-Barre is less than in Baltimore ? 

Mr. Poger. We do have perhaps lightly better production records in 
Wilkes-Barre, because of a stability of personnel due to more favorable 
working conditions. However, the Wilkes-Barre operation does not 
do all of the punching. As I recall it, they do between 30 and 40 per- 
cent of the punching operation. 

You might be interested in the reason for putting that operation in 
Wilkes-Barre originally. That was established there during the war. 
During the war period we were experiencing difficulty in getting 
punch operators. ‘They are still scarce. We found we were ‘able to 
recruit some good people from that area to come to Baltimore, but 
when they were forced to go on a night shift in a very undesirable sec 
tion of Baltimore, they did not stay very long. So it was to meet that 
emergency situation that we established a punching unit in Wilkes- 
Barre. Later when we encountered difficulty in obtaining more space 
to rent in Baltimore it was not only necessary to continue in Wilkes 
Barre, but it was also necessary then to enlarge our operations there. 

We feel if we are to get the benefit of a streamlined operation and 
close supervision and more economical operations, that it would be 
good business to consolidate that punching operation into the main 
building, if we can get a better building and in a better location and 
work people on a day shift. Although Wilkes-Barre production is a 
little higher than Baltimore’s the operation as a whole costs somewhat 
inore because of the necessity to pay for additional costs of transporta- 
tion of work materials and personnel and for some unavoidable over- 
lapping of supervision and other services. 

Mr. Bussey. Your employment conditions are more favorable 
Wilkes-Barre than in Baltimore at the “pm nt time? 

Mr. Pocer. Somewhat more favorable, yes. 


SPACE USED BY NIGHT SHIFT 


Mr. Bussey. How many square feet of space are used on the night 
shift? 
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Mr. Poaer. It differs as between buildings. In the Candler Build- 
ing the space utilized on the night shift is identical with that used on 
the day shift. There is one unit in the Paca-Pratt Building that is 
only working a single shift. 


DESCRIPTION OF CONTEMPLATED BUILDING 


Mr. Bussey. Will you give a description of this contemplated 
building for the benefit of the committee, please ? 

Mr. Poeer. Of the design of the building? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Poaer. Perhaps the people from the Public Buildings Service 
would be better qualified to give that. But what we have in mind is 
not an ornate building. We have in mind a building especially de- 
signed to meet our requirements and that would be conducive to 
operating economies. It is not expected that it will be fancy, but a 
plain construction. Perhaps Mr. Hunter would care to amplify that 
description. 

Mr. Hun'rer. I will read the description as it appears on our esti- 
mate of cost for this project: 

Block type with head house; main structure, basement, and four 
stories; head house fifth to ninth floor of smaller area with necessary 
penthouses; reinforced concrete frame; brick exterior with limestone 
trim; linoleum-covered floors; acoustical ceilings; furred and _ plas- 
tered interior of all exterior walls from first through ninth floors; 
fluorescent lighting; underfloor ducts; airconditioning except base- 
ment; cafeteria included. 


Mr. Mrrcnexzi. A block-type building is reinforced concrete, which 
is substantially less expensive than structural steel. 

Mr. Hunvrer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. A masonry building ? 

Mr. Hunrer. The exterior is of brick. 

Mr. Fogarry. It will all be fireproof ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 


INCREASE IN ESTIMATE OF CONSTRUCTION COST 


Mr. Focarry. It is estimated this building will cost $27 million? 

Mr. Pocae. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. That estimate has been going up over the years, I be- 
lieve. I believe a year or so ago you estimated the cost at about $19 
million ¢ 

Mr. Poeer. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. Is the difference all due to increased labor and ma- 
terial costs / 

Mr. Poacr. No. There has been some increase in the working 
area to allow for what we would regard as a reasonable expansion. 

[ might say that this estimate, both of space requirements and cost, 
is really the first estimate that was made by the General Services Ad- 
ministration after a thorough study of our operations. That is to 
say, the Bureau previously estimated the space requirement as less 
than that. Following a survey by the General Services Administra- 
tion, they felt our requirements as to working area per person were 
understated for OC rd operat ing efficiency. 
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Mr. Focarry, Do you anticipate that the cost of building materials 
will go down in the next year or two? 

Mr. Paumer. No, sir. Labor and material costs have increased 
slightly. It is anticipated that labor costs will increase this year. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought I read somewhere that the price of lumber 
is going down / 

Mr. Parmer. Lumber has gone down, then it rises again. It flue 
tuates. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not think that downward trend will con- 
tinue ¢ 

Mr. Paumer. All the cost indexes are running level right now. 

Mr. Bussey. You are asking for $27 million ? 

Mr. Poccr. At this time we are requesting authority to spend 
$1,500,000 from the trust fund. The total estimated cost, including 
this $1,500,000, is $27 million. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION BELOW APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Bussey. Let us say that Congress would appropriate $20 mil- 
lion instead of $27 million. What, in that event, would be cut out 
of the — 


Mr. Poger. Space. It would mean a substantial reduction in the 


working space, and would conceivably cut it down to what our pres- 
ent needs are and not make allowance for expansions in terms of 
workloads. This figure includes 146,000 square ~— for expansion due 
to files and machinery, and a moderate increase in personnel. That 


is figured for a 10-year period. We would assume “if Congress makes 
an appropriation for beginning the building this year, it would not 
be available to us for 3 or 4 years, and that will allow 6 more years 
for reasonable expansion. 

As far as the Bureau is concerned, if the appropriation is reduced, 
the space will be reduced. 

Mr. Bussey. Could this building be designed to carry 1 or 2 or 3 
extra floors at a future date / 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes, sir; it could at an additional initial cost. In 
other words, you would have to ‘deme your foundations and your 
utilities, and so forth, to take care of the future floors. 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Bussey. I was a little concerned about the language on page 217 
of the committee print, which reads: 
would be derived from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
and remain available until expended, provided that appropriations for the fore- 
going purposes shall be transferred to the General Services Administration 
except such amounts thereof as may be necessary for incidental expenses of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

Why should funds be appropriated here “until expe nded” 

Mr. Furrerman. Our original request was for $27 million, 

Mr. Buspey. We are sp aking now of $1,500,000 you are requesting 
for 1954. 
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Mr. Mircneui. I think the purpose of that language is that since 
$1,500,000 is only a small fraction of the eventual cost of the building, 
in effect here we are proceeding on a project that involves the eventual 
construction of the building, and therefore it would not make any 
difference what part of the time is involved in the expenditure of the 
$1,500,000. It would apply to future costs up until the time it reaches 
the amount Congress appropriates for this purpose. 

Mr. Bussey. Then you would contemplate that any of the $1,500,000 
not used for the purpose for which it is requested here would carry 
over to cover buil ling costs ¢ 

Mr. Mircue.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pocer. The language says it is for beginning construction and 
preparation of plans and specifications. So, it would be available for 
construction costs as well if there were funds left over 

Mr. Bussey. What would be the objection to putting in “June 30, 
1956,” instead of “until expended” ¢ 

Mr. Mircuet.. That would be perfectly all right as far as we 
are concerned. It would be General Services Administration that 
would be most concerned with that. 

Mr. Hunrer. I do not think we would have any objection to that 
limitation. 
Mr. Bussey. 


except such amounts thereof as may be necessary for incidental expenses of the 
Federal Security Agency. 



















The rest of this language is: 






Who in the world in the Federal Security Agency was so naive as to 
think the Congress would sign a blank check like that? Whose idea 
was that, anyway / 

Mr. Mrrenets. I do not know that we proposed that language. 

Mr. Wynkoop. When we came in, we came in with a request for 
authorization to spend up to $27 million. The Bureau of the Budget 
did not want to authorize that, because we could not spend $2/ million 
right away. AsI recall, when the last building was cons structed years 
ago, we spent several thousand dollars for incidentals, but it was an 
insignificant amount. 

Mr. Bussey. Somebody suggested this language. I am curious to 
know who suggested it. — 

Mr. Brown. | probably could trace it for you. However, this is the 
same language we have in practically all construction projects 
Howard University and others. | 'sually the people in the organiza 
tions concerned, such as Howard University, have incidental expenses. 
There are certain plans to be made by the organization that will occupy 
the building; they are very minor in the way of expenditures, however. 

Mr. Bussey. To me it appears about the same as signing a blank 
check and saying “help yourselves.” There are certainly no safe- 
guards in language of this kind. 

















SITE OF NEW BUILDING 


Do you have a contemplated site in mind that this building could 
be located on? I do not care to get any specific site into the record, but, 
generally speaking, do you have a location selected ¢ 

Mr. Pocer. I might-say, in collaboration with representatives of the 
General Services Administration, we have made two surveys of loca- 
tions in and around the city of Baltimore. 
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While, obviously, we did not contact the owners of the land in this 
and other vicinities, there are several sites available within this area, 
one in the city proper ; some just over the city line of Baltimore, and 
it would be suitable for this type of construction and would be reason- 
ably accessible to the employees. 

Mr. Bussey. I would think it would be logical to locate the new 
building in Baltimore, due to the fact that you have the personnel 
there at the present time. 

Mr. Poacre. We reached that conclusion after serious study. And 
obviously, there would be some advantage of having a building lo- 
cated in Washington near the remainder of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the other departments, but on the other hand, from 
the operating standpoint, we see, if that is done, a real danger in 
that we would lose a number of our personnel. We are on such tight 
schedule in our operation to keep current, that a lapse might be very 
significant in terms of keeping our operations current. ! 

Mr. Bussey. I think that it would be very bad judgment to move 
away from Baltimore. 

Mr. Poaae. It is our best judgment that it is the best place consistent 
with the work to be done, in or near the city of Baltimore. 


DEMAND FOR NEW BUILDING 


Mr. FrerNAnprz. How long has the need for this building existed ? 

Mr. Pocer. I might say, Mr. Fernandez, that it has existed almost 
since the inception of the program. This program was established 
by act of Congress in 1935. The program was established in 1936. 
The law was to become effective January 1, 1937, 

In 1936 when the location was being selected, there was no space 
available in Washington, D. C., and the attempt to locate a building 
reasonably accessible to Washington, D. C., resulted in locating the 
building in Baltimore. 

It was located in Baltimore in a warehouse type of building, known 
as the. Candler Building, down on the waterfront in a commercial 
and industrial area. 

From the beginning there has not been sufficient space available in 
the building to work on a single-shift basis. As a result of those 
known conditions existing at that time, it was never planned to retain 
the building in those premises, but, as I said a moment ago, as a 
result of those conditions, the present North Building of the Federal 
Security Agency was constructed in Washington primarily to house 
the operations of the Social Security Board, including the operations 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, which was then 
located in Baltimore. 


HISTORY OF APPROPRIATION ITEM 


Mr. Fernanpez. How long have you been requesting an appropria- 
tion for this construction ¢ 

Mr. Pocer. I suppose that dates back to requests that were made 
in the direction of the Federal Security Agency Building. Mr. 
Mitchell can explain that more completely. 

Mr. Mircue.t. The present building that was designed largely for 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance was taken over by 
the War Production Board in the early days before the last war. 
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And also by the Army, and was continuously occupied by those activi- 
ties until the conclusion of the war. And then, bit by bit, it was re- 
turned to the Federal Security Agency. 

We were in those days undertaking to arrange for the return of 
the OASI operations to that building, but we were informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget and I think the General Services Administra- 
tion, on account of the high density of population, of the OASL oc 
cupancy, and also because of the overpopulation in the District of 
Columbia, that it would not be possible for us to plan at any time in 
the future to bring that operation into Washington. 

Consideration was also given to housing the activity in newly con- 
structed buildings, at Suitland, just outside the District, where there 
are some Government buildings over there. 

We proceeded then to obtain authorization for the construction 
of a building, and after receiving authorization from the House in 
about 1948 or 1949, the bill failed in the Senate. Since that time we 
have considered the requirements of the Bureau for this additional 
space most desirable, and it has been presented to the Senate, I believe, 
each year. 

Mr. Frrnanvez. In other words, you had it in the 1948 bill, which 
did not get through the Senate. 

Mr. Mircuevy. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. Is passed the House. E 

Mr. Mrreney. It passed the House, in the appropriation; the 
House passed the special appropriation—— 

Mr. Fernanpez. You mean the authorization bill passed ? 

Mr. Mircneuy. Yes; it passed the authorization bill. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But did not carry any appropriation in 1948? 

Mr. Mircuet. It carried the authorization to appropriate. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. But basic law has not been passed / 

Mr. Mrrcneii. No. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And we are now being asked to provide it through 
in appropriation bill 

Mr. Mircneuy. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. When was that request first made to the Appro 
priation Committee and to the Congress, is what I am trying to as- 
certain. 

Mr. Mrreneny. I would say that last year was the first time the 
arrangement was worked out on the present basis. I believe that the 
Senate Public Works Committee requested the bill, and formerly a 
thorough investigation of the project had been made, and, after sub- 
mitting the report, and since Senator Chavez was chairman of both 
the Public Works Committee and the Appfopriations Subcommittee 
in the Senate, the two things appeared under the one general subject, 
and we were instructed later to submit detailed information regard- 
ing this project to that committee. 

Mr. Fernanvez. And for the first time the Bureau of the Budget 
ap proved this appropriation / 

Mr. Mrrene ti. Of this appropriation 

Mr. Poger. Mr. Mitchell, the Bureau of the Budget did not approve 
the $60.000—that did not go through the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Mirenent. I was explaining that we had instruction from the 
Senate committee for this. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. So this is me first vear that the Bureau of the 
Budget has actually approved i 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. That Siaemnede 

Mr, Fernanpez. Thank you. 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Bussey. I want to apologize for keeping you, since we are now 
some 45 minutes past our usu al recess time, but there are one or two 
things I want to clear up before we adjourn. 

Mr. Brown, I have just been looking at the language in the com 
mittee print for construction of buildings at Howard University— 
pages S8 and 89—and I fail to see any such language in the bill 
we were referring to, that is, making funds available for salaries and 
expe nses of the Feder ‘al Security Age ncy. As a matter of fact, in 
the language it does not say anything about the Federal Security 
Agency, but it does say this: 

For the construction of buildings on the grounds of Howard University, under 
supervision of the General Services Administration, to remain available until 
expended. 

And this language was included for the school-construction 
program : 

* * no part of this appropriation shall be available for salaries and other 
direct expenses of the Federal Security Agency. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; you are quite correct in both your statements, Mr. 
Chairman. The latter, however, being a grant program, would con 
tain no administrative expenses of the Federal Security in the 
appropriation. 

Under the construction for Howard University, I will have to go 
back to prior years, prior to June 1952, to check the exact language, 
of which I spoke a moment ago. 

Mr. Bussey. It certainly was not in the 1953 language. 

Mr. Brown. It was not. 

Mr. Bussey. Let me get back to my original question : How did this 
language get in here; who is responsible for it 

Mr. Brown. I will have to trace the origin and furnish that for the 
record. 

Mr. Bussey. I would certainly appreciate finding out who had the 
bright idea of trying to get language like this into the bill. 

Mr. Brown. I will be glad to supply that. 

Mr. Mrrcewey. I would like to say in that regard, that it is entirely 
possible that the person responsible for that language is jointly—the 
joint responsibility would be between the Gene ‘al Services Adminis- 
tration and our own organization and the Bureau of the Budget. I can 
say positively that we a not have any idea of padding the expenses 
by any such language. I did not attach any specific significance to 
this language myself when it Was suggested. I believe it was origi- 
nally worked out by our General Counsel's office, which has responsi- 
bility for preparing any legislation we propose to submit. 

I have checked back over the two previous years since this type of 
proposal was under construction, and the language we got from the 
Ge sneral Counsel did include language that you are referring to now. 
In each case, however, because we were not expert in this area of 
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getting bills authorized, and so forth, we cleared the language with the 
General Services Administration before we went to the Bureau of the 
sudget. We can find out all of the facts concerning how it was pro- 
posed, and where it was suggested, but, as I say, I can assure you that 
there was no attempt of padding the other expenses by getting the 
authorization here. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not trying to indicate there was any such intent. 
But we are very “suspicious” people. 

(Com™itrer Nore.—The committee was subsequently advised that 
it had not been possible to determine who had suggested the language 
in question. The following was submitted to the committee to indicate 
that this is not an unusual practice; however, it is to be noted that not 
one of the examples gives authority to central FSA offices to use such 
funds without dollar limitation as was proposed in the language ques- 
tioned above. ) 


Appropriation language providing for incidental expenses in connection with 
construction has been carried in a number of appropriation acts for the Federal 
Security Agency over a period of several years, particularly in appopriation 
items for Howard University. Citations of such authority and amounts expended 
are indicated below 


Incidental 
expenses, 
Howard 


D ‘ 
ae University 


ipproved 


lans and specifications: ‘‘* 22 0, whi nour 165 July 8 1947 
xcept such part as may be ; ‘ 
expenses of the universit ed 
nstruct of building “<s © * $2.022,080 which 
imoul t such part may be ne ary for the 
ncidental expenses of the university, may be trans- 
onstruction of buildings: ‘** * * $507,240, which amount, de June 14, 1948 
xcept such part may be necessary for the incidental 
expense the university. may be tr erred .” 
*lans and specifications: “* * * $60,000, which amount, ex- June 29, 1949 
uch part as may be necessar r the incidental ex- 
penses of the university, may be transferred. * * * 
onstruction of buildings: ‘‘* * * $1,000,000, which 
amount, except such part as may be necessary for the 
idental expenses of the university, may be trans- 
ferred _ 
Plans and specifications: ‘** * * $100,000, which amount 75 ( 6, 1950 
except such part as may be necessary for the incidental 


expenses of the university, may be ferred. * * *” 


Total 101, 351. 10 


Similar language appears in Public Law 452, 82d Congress, for “Construction of 
research facilities,” Public Health Service, as follows: 

“Construction of research facilities: For construction of research facilities, 
to be transferred (except such part as may be necessary for incidental expenses 
and purchases of equipment by the Public Health Service) to the General Services 
Administration * * *, 

The above language (except portion reading “and purchase of equipment’) 
originated with Public Law 165, SOth Congress, and continued each year there- 
after through fiscal year 1953 (82d Cong.). Expended by the Public Health 
Service under this authority, $104,197 as of February 28, 1953, 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Pogge, I want to thank you for inviting this com- 
mittee to come to Baltimore to look over the facilities there. I think 
it would be most helpful to the committee, and I am hopeful that it 
will be possible to have the entire membership of the committee come 
to Baltimore and spend at least a day going through the facilities, so 
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we can see just what conditions you have and have had to live with 
these many years. 

Mr. Pocer. We shall be very happy to have you come, Mr. Chair- 
man, not only to see the conditions under which we work, va also to 
see us In operation in the administration of this program. I do be- 
lieve that you would find the experience a little different than you 
would in most Government agencies and bureaus where people are 
behind a desk working on papers, where it is difficult to determine, 
or perhaps to get an idea of the productivity, and we would like to 
have an opportunity to show you some of our machine operations, 
and some of the production standards that we closely adhere to, 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Fripay, Marcn 13, 1953. 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
WITNESSES 


MISS JANE M. HOEY, DIRECTOR 

MISS KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

ANDREW R. N. TRUELSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

MRS. DOROTHY B. WEST, CHIEF, OPERATING STATISTICS BRANCH 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

W. L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Bussry. The committee will come to order, please. 

We have before the committee for consideration this morning the 
appropriation request for the fiscal year 1954 for the Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Social Security Administration. 

We have Miss Hoey back with us this morning. The committee 
will be very pleased to hear your general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Hoey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Under titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act the 
Bureau of Public Assistance is responsible for the administration of 
Federal grants to States for 4 categories of needy people—the aged, 
depe ndent children, the blind, and the tot: ully disabled. The Federal 
Government makes grants to the States for assistance and administra- 
tion on the basis of plans submitted by the States which are approved 
by the Federal Security Agency after meeting the requirements of the 
Social Security Act. 53 jurisdictions, including all the States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, have approved plans for old-age assistance; except for 
Nevada, all jurisdictions now have approved plans for aid to de- 
pendent children and aid to the blind; 39 jurisdictions now have ap- 
proved plans under the new category of aid to the permanently and 
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totally disabled and this number will reavh 47 by 1954 if plans are 
submitted and approved for Alaska, Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Minnesota, Nevada, and Tennessee. 

The purpose of these public-assistance programs is to provide 
income to persons who are not protected or are inadequately protected 
by other programs, and are in need. Public-assistance programs, there- 
fore, are residual, filling in the gaps in the broader social-security 
structure. The need for public assistance should decline as more 
and more people acquire the protection of old-age and survivors in- 
surance and qualify for higher benefit payments. At the present 
time the total of old-age and survivors insurance benefits is about 
equal to the combined expenditures of the Federal, State, and local] 
governments for public-assistance payments to all persons in need. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance is requesting two appropriations, 
| for grants to States for public assistance and 1 for salaries and ex 
penses for the Bureau. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCIH 


The request of $1,340,000,000 for 1954 is the same as that requested 
for 1953, including both the regular appropriation of $1 billion and 
a supplemental request of $340 million. Actually, however, the re- 
quest for 1954 represents an estimated increase of $4. 854,000 in the 
States’ expenditures for 1954 over 1953. The reason that the appro- 
priation requests for the 2 years are the same is that the 1953 request 
gives account to certain interfiscal year adjustments between the fiscal 
year 1952 and 1953 that are explained in the justification statement. 

The estimated increase of $4,854,000 in the amount of Federal funds 
for 1954 over 1953 represents the net effect of increases due to two 
major factors and decreases due to other factors. The major factors 
accounting for increases are the 1952 amendments which increased 
the rate of Federal participation in assistance payments and the antici- 
pated approval in 1954 of the eight additional State plans for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled which I mentioned earlier. The 
1952 amendments will be in effect for the entire year 1954 in contrast 
to only the last three quarters of 1953. Increases due to the amend- 
ments and the new plans are offset to a large extent by decreases due 
to further anticipated declines in the numbers receiving old-age as- 
sistance, and aid to dependent children and to some reduction in old- 
age assistance payments resulting from the liberalization of benefits 
and extension of coverage under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

The estimated decline in the number of recipients of old-age as- 
sistance and aid to dependent children is based on the expectation that 
present high employment will prevail. Though most of the estimated 
decline is due to high employment, part of the decrease in old-age 
assistance is due to the extended coverage under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program effected by the 1950 amendments. As a re- 
sult of these amendments some persons who would otherwise have 
received assistance will be able to manage without it and others may 
need less. A small increase in the number receiving aid to the blind 
is estimated because this group is not appreciably affected by greater 
employment opportunities; in addition a some what larger group will 
be eligible because $50 of income earned by recipients is now disre- 
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garded. In aid to the permanently and totally disabled the number 
of recipients will be larger because of the anticipated approval of 
additional State plans and some continued growth in the State pro- 
grams how 1n operation. 

Average monthly payments are estimated to increase gradually, fol- 
lowing the sh: arp rise in October 1952 that occurred as a result of the 
- 52 amendments. Increases in payments in many States have lagged 
behind the rise in living costs. Even after the increase that occurred 
in October, the average payment for the country as a whole, in rela- 
tion to living costs, was lower than in 1950 for old-age assistance rae 
about the same as in 1950 for aid to dependent children. By 1954, 
is estimated that the increases in average payments will aieeioaa 
those permitted under the 1952 amendments. This assumption is sup- 
ported by experience under the 1946 and 1948 amendments which like- 
wise increased the rate of Federal participation. Some adjustment 
in the average payments estimated for old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children in 1954 was made to reflect the effect of the in- 
creased benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance program. 
At present about 15 percent of the old-age assistance recipients and 
5 percent of the families receiving aid to dependent children also get 
insurance benefits. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


To carry out responsibilities of the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
we are requesting an appropriation of $1,650,000 for salaries and sup- 
porting administrative expenses for a staff of 283. The request for 


054 represents an increase of $50,000 over the 1953 appropriation. 

The workload of the Bureau was increased substantially by enact- 
ment. of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. Various activ- 
ities have to be performed by staff for each of the 204 programs ex- 
pected to be in operation during 1954, if the intent of Congress as 
CERRRan in the Social Security Act—and amendments thereto—is to 

» achieved. The appropriation neither provides staff nor funds for 
carrying out a program of scope or service comparable to that in the 
earlier days ef the public asssitance program. The staff of 283 re- 
quested for 1954 includes 47 positions for certain functions formerly 
performed centrally before 1949 in the Agency for the Bureau. Ex 
clusive of these 47 positions, we would have a staff of 236 in 1954 as 
compared with 358 authorized positions in 1943 for program fune- 
tions or a reduction of 35 percent in 1954 as compared with 1943, 
This comparison becomes more meaningful when account is given to 
the fact that while the Bureau’s staff has decreased by 35 percent over 
the last 10 years, there has been a substantial increase in workload. 
For instance, the Bureau’s workload has increased at least 30 percent 
since 1950 due to the enactment by the Congress of the 1950 and 1952 
amendments. To absorb this additional workload and at the same 
time cope with the problem of fewer staff to perform the work, the 
Bureau has made frequent surveys to determine ways of reducing work 
and making its procedures more effective. This type of action has 
helped the Bureau consider ‘ably in carrying its workload, but. we have 
now reached a point where, with the expanded program responsibili- 
ties and the additional workload resulting therefrom, the staffing is 
insufficient to enable the Bureau to carry out its responsibilities under 
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the Federal act, including its responsibility to assure that Federal 
funds are being expended in the most efficient manner. These Federal 
funds amount to over $114 million and involve about 5 million needy 
individuals under 196 assistance programs at present and 204 pro- 
grams estimated to be in operation in the States in 1954. In line with 
the fiscal policy to limit all Federal expenditures to the lowest possible 
operating level, the appropriation request provides for only the most 
essential responsibilities under the act. 

I would like to give you a few specific illustrations to emphasize the 
points that I have just made. Under the Social Security Act, one of 
the Bureau’s responsibilities is to assure that State plans and opera- 
tions are in conformity with the Federal requirements. In all con- 
tacts with State agencies, and in performing numerous other activi- 
ties, methods of operation are established to provide attention by staff 
to assure that requirements of the act are met and that only eligible 
needy individuals receive assistance. One of the methods used by the 
Bureau to « ‘arry out this broad objective is the review of State and lo- 

cal operations. In 1943, the Congress authorized 65 positions for this 
administrative review activity; and in the request for 1954, we have 
approximately 41 positions for the same functions, but the State pub- 
lic assistance caseload has increased from about 2,600,000 in 1943 to 
an estimated 3,300,000 in 1954. In 1952 we experimented with im- 
proved methods which we are evaluating during 1953; it is anticipated 
that continuity will be established in the administrative review by 
the use of a variety of methods. For instance, State sources of infor- 
mation will be used for those States that have developed their own 
administrative reviews to the point where they can be considered valid 
and reliable; in other States—where concern of eligibility is of pri- 
mary importance, the Bureau will make a St: itewide review of cases 
by use of a new statistical sampling method; and in others, where it is 
important to obtain information on specific aspects of the program— 
an intensive analysis will be made to obtain data for the use of the 
State in solving the problems involved. 

Other improvements have been made in various phases of Bureau 
operations. Two of the major improvements are: The further exten- 
sion of authority and responsibility to the regional staff for taking 
action on most State plan material; and the organization of Bureau 
staff and resources to provide for more effective assistance to State 
public assistance agencies in improving the fiscal and management 
aspects of their programs. In addition, the Bureau—in cooperation 
with the State agencies—is now completing an evaluation of its statis- 
tical reporting program that will result in using our small research 
staff more effectively to produce the kind of information most essential 
for administrative use by the Bureau and State agencies, and for 
legislative purposes. 

Some of the major developments during the past year, when many 
States were active in further implementa ition of the fourteen 1950 
amendments are interesting. It will be recalled that these amend- 
ments added a new program for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and made numerous changes in the programs for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the dependent children. As 
a result of the amendments, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands now 
have approved plans for all four categories of assistance. Penn- 
sylvania and Missouri, which did not have federally aided blind pro- 
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grams before an amendment in 1950 permitted them to qualify for 
Kederal funds on a special basis, now have approved plans. Alaska’s 
plan for its aid to the blind program was approved, and Nevada is 
now the only State which does not have a federally aided program 
for the blind. 

While several of the 1950 Federal amendments could be readily 
fitte dinto the existing programs in most States, others necessitated 
legal, administrative, and policy modifications of considerable mag- 
nitude. Administrative problems arose not only in implementing 
the amendments themselves, but also from the effect of the new pro- 
visions on the administration of existing programs. Many States 
found it necessary and desirable to make. changes in these programs 
consistent with actions taken to meet Feder al requirements in aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled and in phases of the other 
amendments. 

1950 AMENDMENTS 


Some comments regarding a few of the 1950 amendments will 
illustrate program trends, problems, and accomplishments. 

Aid tothe permanently and totally disabled: By November 1952, the 
39 States which had the new program for the tots lly disabled in ope ra- 
tion were making payments to about 159,000 recipients, some 35 per- 
cent more than the number aided by the 36 with State programs in 
November 1951. This new program is bringing to light and securing 
attention for many people who have been needlessly bedridden or 
house-bound for years. In order to further the rehabilitation aspects, 
the State and local public assistance agencies are improving ways of 
working more closely with health and vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. 

Most of the States with approved plans for the totally disabled 
have set up medical and social worker reviewing teams to make a 
careful analysis of each case. Special consultants in physical medi- 
cine, vocational training, and employment counseling are also fre- 
quently used on the team to develop plans which seem most likely to 
restore maximum independence for the most promising cases. Grad- 
ually this method of approach is being extended to other groups of 
needy—the aged, the blind, and the disabled parents of children who 
are receiving aid to dependent children. 

Payments for medical care: The 1950 amendments extend Federal 
financial participation to payments made by the public-assistance 
agency directly to doctors, hospitals, and other suppliers of medical 
services. Such participation is now available to the extent that the 
sum of the money payment to the recipient and the payment to sup- 
pliers of medical care does not exceed the maximum on the individual 
monthly payment in which the Federal Government will share. Thus 
State public-assistance agencies now have greater administrative flexi- 
bility in arranging ¢ and paying for medical services than they did 
before the amendment, when the Federal Government helped’ meet 
the cost of medical care only if it was included as part of the money 
paymnt to the assistance recipient. 

This amendment, however, has not made much additional Federal 
money available for medical services to recipients. States with sub- 
stantial proportions of their assistance payments at or above the 
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Federal maximums find that they can get little additional Federal 
help to finance expenditures for medical care. On the other hand, 
some States that make low assistance payments cannot raise sufficient 
State funds to finance an adequate assistance standard that will in- 
clude medical care, and thus cannot get the maximum amount of Fed- 
eral help that is now possible under the present matching provisions. 

By June 1952 only 15 States had reported expenditures made under 
the provisions of this amendment. The estimated Federal share of 
medical payments under this provision at the June 1952 rate of ex 
penditure amounts to about $10 million a year, or 13 percent of the 
total paid by these State agencies to suppliers of medical services in 
behalf of assistance recipients. 

Notice to law-enforcement officials: This amendment to the Social 
Security Act provided that, beginning July 1, 1952, State public 
assistance agencies must notify law-enforcement officials whenever aid 
is given deserted or abandoned children under the program of aid to 
dependent children. The Bureau sought the help of an advisory group 
if National, State, and local officials of public and private welfare 
agencies and law-enforcement agencies to advise with it in placing this 
amendment into effect. Because of the careful advance planning that 
was possible, it is anticipated that administration of the amendment 
will have constructive values for the families affected. The advice 
and suggestions obtained from meetings of the advisory group high- 
lighted the need for improved service to families in trouble or threat- 
ened with disruption, and public assistance agencies are being en- 
couraged to provide some of the services required. We are also work 
ing with States in urging communities to take stock of their resources 
for preventive and rehabilitative services to families that need such 
help. One of the values of the joint planning for administering this 
amendment is that it focused attention on the general problem of non- 
support and family breakdown. Experience with this amendment, as 
well as with the reciprocal nonsupport legislation now operating in 
most States, should provide factual information for State and Na- 
tional exploration of more effective methods of dealing with some 
aspects of this general problem. 

Establishment of institutional standard-setting authorities in the 
States: This amendment, effective July 1, 1953, provides that in States 
that give assistance to persons in institutions there must be a State 
authority or authorities responsible for establishing and maintaining 
standards for such institutions. Some States have already set up a 
special authority or broadened the authority of existing agencies for 
this purpose. Most of the other States are now in the process of exam- 
ining their statutory requirements and developing proposed legisla- 
tion for establishing standards or broadening coverage. States that 
have had long experience in administering standard-setting programs 
are being asked for suggestions on the content of proposed State legis- 
lation. 

In preparing for operation under this amendment, the Bureau used 
an advisory committee composed of representatives of public and 
private religious, fraternal, and nonsectarian agencies interested in 
this subject. The committee reviewed policy materials prepared by 
the Bureau for the use of States and also considered desirable relation- 
ships between the public-assistance agency and the standard-setting 
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authorities, and the relationship of the amendment to individual re 
cipients. The Bureau is also working closely with a subcommittee of 
the national committee on the aging of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, which is developing standards for domiciliary institutions 


for the aging. 

Much community organization and planning that must precede the 
implementation of this amendment has already been initiated by many 
States, and there are evidences of a marked movement in both public 
and private agencies to coordinate their efforts and to use the amend 
ment as a stimulus for improving institutional standards. 

We have made available to members of the committee a chart book 
on public assistance and staffing of the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
and I should be glad to discuss any of these charts in which you may 
be interested. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


{mounts available for obligation 


1952 actu 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or egtimat« $1. 150. 000. 000 $1. 000. 000. 000 $1 40. 000. 000 
Prior year balance availabk 92, 319, 572 53, 731, 374 
Available from subsequent year appropriation 300, 000, 000 350, 000, 000 350, 000, 000 


4 vailable for obligation in prior year 275, 000, 000 $00, 000, 000 350, 000, 000 


Potal available for obligation 1, 267, 319, 57: 1, 103. 7 7 1, 340, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year 53, 731, 


Obligations incurred 1, 213, SSS. §, 731, 37 1, 340, 000. 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 


State expenditures 
1. Payments to recipients 
(a) Old-age assistance 
(6) Aid to dependent children 
c) Aid to the blind 
d) Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled 


Total 


2. State and local administration 
a) Old-age assistance 
(b) Aid to dependent children 
(c) Aid to the blind 
d) Aid to the permanently and totally dis 
abled 


Total 


lotal for al] programs 
Collections and adjustments during year 
Adjustments for difference between State expenditures 
and Federal grants advanced to States 


Obligations for grants to States for fiscal year 
Adjustment for advances to States from 1953 appropria- 
tion to cover 1952 requirements 22, 
Total obligations against appropriation , 150, 000, , 000, : 000 
Amount obligated in prior year for grants chargeable to 
appropriation for current year 2, 680, 428 246, 268, 626 350, 000 
Amount obligated in current year for grants chargeable 
to appropriation for subsequent year 246, 268, 626 3.50, 000, 000 350, 000 


Obligations incurred i , 213, 588, 198 , 103, 731, 374 : O00 
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Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: 
1952 __ Seveteaees UUM Y 
1953 7 1, 103, 731, 374 
1954 1, 340, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


2 actual 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $134, 608, 856 $167, 256, 897 $270, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year , 213, 588, 198 1, 103, 731, 374 1, 340, 000, 000 
, 197, 054 1, 270, 988, 271 | , 610, 000, 000 
Deduct 
Adjustment in obli y : 
Unliquidated obligations end of year 7 286 , 897 270, 000, 000 270;000, 000 


rotal expenditures , 177, 687, 647 ; |, 988, 271 , 340, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations , 174, 473, 457 999, 861, 555 , 340, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 3, 214, 18 1, 126, 716 | 


STATISTICAL DATA : 

I want to call attention to this book of charts, Mr. Chairman. 
Chart 1 presents a legislative chronology of provisions for Federal 
participation in payments of public assistance. This chart shows 
how the Congress has raised the rate of Federal participation in 
assistance payments since 1935 and the yeays in which such congres- 
sional action was taken. 

Chart 8 shows the increase in the average monthly old-age assistance 
payment and the purchasing power of the average monthly payment 
for June of each year from 1945-52 and for October 1952. You will 
note that most of the increase in payments has been offset by rising 
prices. Though the average payment rose by $19 from June 1945 
to October 1952, the mcrease in purchasing power was only a little 
more than $3. 

Chart 4 shows the trend in the number of people receiving each 
type of assistance from 1940 to date and the projected number for 
1953 and 1954 on which our request for funds is based. 

The number of aged recipients has declined steadily since late 1950. 
Part of the drop is due to the extension of coverage and liberalization 
of -benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance program and 
part to continued high employment. 

In aid to dependent children, where the trend has been downward 
since early 1951, greater employment opportunities are believed to be 
the major factor. 

The number receiving aid to the blind has been fairly stable since 
early 1951, following the approval of a plan for |] -ennsylvania, which 
has a large number of recipients. As would be expected, there has 
been a steady growth in the new program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled for which Federal grants were first available 
in October 1950. 

If you will look at charts 17 and 18, you will note that both show 
the number of aged persons receiving benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, and under old-age assistance per 1,000 persons 65 
years and over, June 1952 
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Chart 17 shows for each State what proportion of the aged — 
receive insurance benefits, the solid black bar; and the comparable 
rate for old-age assistance, the gray bar. The 32 States that are 
shaded have more aged people getting insurance benefits than receive 
old-age assistance. This map clearly demonstrates the effect of the 
limitation on coverage under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram prior to 1950. You will note that the agricultural States are in 
the group where more people receive assistance than insurance bene- 
fits, since the agricultural workers were not covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. ‘There is a more detailed explanation in the text 
on the page facing the map. 

Chart 18 presents the same information as that shown on the map 
of the United States, but in this chart the States are ranked from 
highest to lowest according to the proportion of aged who receive 
insurance benefits. The text on the facing page summarizes the sig- 
nificant facts brought out by the chart. 

If the committee wishes to have the data shown in chart 18 inserted 
in the record, I have the information in tabular form and can make 
it available. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Number of aged persons receiving benefits under old-age and survivors insurance } 
and number receiving old-age assistance per 1,000 persons 65 years and over? 
by State, June 1952 


Old-age and 
survivors 
insurance 

beneficiaries 

per 1,000 aged 
population 


Old-age 
assistance 
recipients 

per 1,000 aged 
population 


United States 263 


Alabama 188 

Alaska 307 

Arizona 249 

Arkansa 157 

California 307 

Colorado 227 

Connecticut 366 

Delaware 307 

District of Columbia 209 

Florida 304 

Georgia 169 

Hawaii 333 
216 
280 
269 
172 
171 
185 
184 
333 

Maryland 274 

Massachusetts 353 

Michigan 303 

Minnesota 209 

Mississippi 

Missour 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New H impshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Onio 

Oklahoma 

Orezon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

outh Caroli 

South Dakota 

lennesse¢ 

pexa 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin Island 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

W isconsi 

W yoming 


Old-age, wile’s or husband's, widow’s or widower’s, and parents’ benefits 
Based on population estimated by Bureau of Public Assistance as of June 1952 
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Number of aged persons receiving benefits under old-age and survivors insurance ! 
and number receiving old-age assistance per 1,000 persons 65 years and over in 
each State,? June 1951 


Old-age and 
survivors 
insurance 

beneficiaries 

per 1,000 aged 
population 


Old-age 
assistance 
recipients 

per 1,000 aged 
population 


United States 247 


Alabama 189 
Arizona 233 
Arkansas 138 
California 300 
Colorado 208 
Connecticut 358 
Delaware 283 
District of Columbia 196 
Florida 283 
Georgia 151 
Hawaii 320 
Idaho 199 
Iilinois 267 
Indiana ‘ 248 
lowa 154 
Kansas 158 
Kentucky 164 
Louisiana 165 
Maine 308 
Maryland 252 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tt AGS 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

W yoming 


! Old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow’s or widower’s, and parents’ benefits in current-payment status at 
end of June 

2 Based on Bureau of the Census data on population 65 years of age and over, April 1950; data for a few of 
the States are from preliminary tabulations. Population data for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Virgia Islands 
not available. 


30853 
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COMPARISON OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE GRANTS AND OASI PAYMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. If we may refer back to your general statement, on 
page 1 near the bottom of the page, you state: 

The need for public assistance should decline as more and more people acquire 
the protection of old-age and survivors insurance and qualify for higher benefit 
payments. 

OASI payments are going up each year. Contrary to this state- 
ment, public-assistance grants are also increasing. I am looking at 
the committee print, on page 219, where the estimates and appropria- 
tions are set forth. It certainly shows no decrease in public-assistance 
grants. 

Miss Hory. In 1954, the 1952 amendments in respect to the rate of 
Federal participation in assistance payments will be in effect for a 
full year in contrast to only three quarters of 1953. The cost of these 
amendments is estimated at $192 million for fiscal year 1954, to which 
must be added an amount of $157 million, representing the 1954 cost 
of the 1950 amendments. 

Then, you see, with the rising of the maximum in the adult categories 
to $55 you get a substantial increase. The old-age and survivors in- 

surance amendments of 1950 and 1952 will bring about a reduction of 
about $48 million in Federal grants for public assistance in 1954, 

Mrs. West. I think it should be pointed out that the number of 
recipients is going down. 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mrs. West. If there had been no increase in the rate of Federal 
participation under the programs, which occurred only because of the 
1952 amendments, there would have been some decline, we estimate, 
m the amount of old-age assistance, particularly. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Mr. Chairman, we have a chart here which shows 
the totals for 1940, 1948, 1946, for 1949 and 1952, with the number 
receiving old-age assistance and the number of persons receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance. This chart reflects in 1948 that there 
were about 2 million persons receiving old-age assistance, and a small 
number, about 800,000, receiving old-age and survivors insurance. 

Since 1940 up to 1953 the number has gone up only 380,000 in old- 
age assistance, but the number of persons receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance has now gone up to 3,480,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Looking back again on page 219 of the committee 
print, I see that the appropriation for 1945, including the deficiency, 
under Public Law 40, totaled $409,800,000, but in 1953, including the 
supplemental, it was 1,340,000,000, which is approximately 3 times 
the 1945 appropriation. 

Mrs. West. If you will look at chart I in regard to the changes in 
Federal financial participation in assistance payments, I think you 
will find the explanation. 

Miss Hory. The increase in the Federal share of public assistance, 
the establishment of the new category, and the extension of all pro- 
grams to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, I believe accounts for 
most. of the increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. mn spey. It is your judgment that the number participating in 
this program should ste adily decrease ? 
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Miss Hory. Yes, it has for the two largest programs. Of course 
with the addition of the new State programs of aid to the totally dis- 
abled, there have been some people added, but the number will not 
be large. 


EXTENT OF STATE PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Bussey. Have the States’ participation in this program in- 
creased materially ? 

Miss Hory. Oh, yes. Do we have the figures on that? 

Mrs. West. I do not have a tabulation of the figures on that, but 
they have all gone up over previous years. But in more recent years, 
since there has been an increase in the rate of Federal participation, 
it has been slightly down in a few States. For the most part the 
States have passed on the money to the recipients, as Congress in- 
tended. The State’s expenditures have only gone down, as the num- 
ber of people receiving assistance has declined. 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAM FOR PERMANENTLY DISABLED 


Mr. Bussey. On page 2 of your prepared statement you state: 


the anticipated approval in 1954 of the eight additional State plans for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
how firm is that estimate ? 

Miss Hogy. We are not sure of all of them—some States may not. 
[ think California will now come through; also Connecticut, we think, 
and some of the others. Connecticut’s program would be small; Cali- 
fornia would have the biggest. 

Mr. Bussey. Generally speaking, California seems to be running 
Texas a race to be the biggest in everything. 

Miss Hory. And to be much better than Texas. 

Mr. Foearry. What about Louisiana; they have a big program, 
don’t they ¢ 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. And Colorado, too. 

Miss Hory. Colorado, too; yes. 


INCREASE IN MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

Mr. Bussey. On page 3 you state: 

Average monthly payments are estimated to increase gradually, following the 
sharp rise in October 1952 that occurred as a result of the 1952 amendments. 

We have had testimony before the committee and reports from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to the effect that the cost of living has 

tained quite steady during recent months. If anything, there 
ight downward trend. Why do you think the monthly pay- 
ments will increase / 

Miss Hor as You see, the Federal share went from three-fourths of 
S20 to four-fifths of 825. and from $50 maximum to $55; that was 
vhat I meant. with reference to the increase due to the 1952 amend- 
ments. The cost figures used in some States are 2 years behind the 
cost-of-living index. They are trying tobring the standard up to date. 
Some of the States are not current in terms of cost figures. 


I 
] 
! 


IsSas 
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CONSOLIDATION OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 5 of your prepared statement, starting with 
the fifth line from the end of the paragraph at the top of the page, 
I quote: 

One hundred and ninety-six assistance programs at present, and two hundred 
and four programs estimated to be in operation in the States in 1954. 

Would it not be a lot simpler and more easily administered, if the 
programs at the State level were consolidated / 

Miss Hoey. In one category ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Miss Hory. The States could do that under present legislation. 
They would have to identify the people over 65 and the ¢ hildren who 
are under 18, and so forth; that might be a problem for them. But you 
mean if the Federal Government made a block grant, for example, to 
States for public assistance; that could be done, ‘and leave it up to ~ 
States to decide whether they wanted it in 1 category or more than 
We have simplified plan submission as much as we can. For ex- 
ample, the States do not submit all the laws under each State plan: 
there is one reference to the law. Thus we have simplified the method 
of reference to laws and other plan provisions common to all pro- 
grams. As a result, we have more uniform operation in the States 
with respect to all categories, 

Mr. Bussey. Have you recently made any recommendations as to 
what might be accomplished or suggested for accomplishment with 
regard to further consolidation ¢ 

Miss Hory. We have done some work on that, and will be glad to 


present it. 


ESTABISHMENT OF PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


Mr. Mirenevt. As I recall, Mr. Busbey, in 1950 there were 2 
recommendations made which provided the States with a choice as 
between continuing under the categorical approach or melding all of 
their programs into 1 category. In the last hearing before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, there was eve ry indication 
that Congress preferred to go along for an additional period, referred 
to as an experimental period, under the ¢ ategorical approach. 

As I understand, there is a new commission that has been recom- 
mended for establishment under legislation, by President Eisenhower 
on the Federal-State relationship, to go into this and other programs 
and the different problems in very considerable detail. It is a matter 
that is receiving a great deal of consideration by people who are con- 
cerned with the Federal-State relationship, and I presume that the 
whole subject will be explored in great detail by this commission. 

Mr. Bussey. Who are the members of the President’s commission 4 

Mr. Mircue. I think the President and a group is now meeting 
to consider the legislation; that it is in the development stage, the 
preparation of legislation to provide for giving authority for the 
establishment of that commission. And it is my understanding, al- 
though I have not seen the proposed legislation, that it would be a 
bipartisan commission, composed of members of both Houses of the 
Congress, State governors, and members from the public, the public 
members to be selected by the President. 
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Mr. Bussey. At present that is just in the making? 
Mr. Mircnets. That is in the making; yes. 


ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS TO SUPPLIERS OF MEDICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Bussey. On page 8 of your statement, under the heading “Pay- 
ments for medical care,” you state: 

The 1950 amendments extended Federal financial participation to payments 
made by the publie assistance agency directly to doctors, hospitals, and other 
suppliers of medical services 

Just how much has this increased the Federal cost / 

Miss Hory. Oh, it has not increased it. It is all within the maxi 
mums of $55, $30, and $21—the 1950 amendment did not give any addi- 
tional amount for medical care. The amount we indicate of about 
$10 million for that purpose is within the $55 and other maximums. 
The States would have to pay additional amounts above the maxi 
mums from the State funds with no Federal help. 

Mr. Bussey. Beginning in the next paragraph you say: 

This amendment, however, has not made much additional Federal money 
available for medical services to recipients 

Mrs. Wesr. The $10 million is an estimate, and the difficulty is that 
we do not know how much of that $10 million was formerly provided 
in the money payments to recipients. You see, some States have 
arranged to pay the supplier for medical services that were previously 
paid for by the recipients from his money payment. 

We have simply made an estimate of $10 million annually for these 
vendor payments, but we do not know how much the recipient might 
have paid previously from his money payments. We know it will be 
some, and they have estimated it would not exceed $10 million, but 
out of the 10 they will pay for the money payments. 

Mr. Bussey. That $10 million you speak of is not a net increase of 
Federal cost? 

Mrs. West. No; because previously some of the expenditures would 
be in the money payments that went to the individuals, and the 
States would have had those matched anyway. 

Miss Hory. As an example of how that works out: Suppose a per- 
son gets $50 a month, and he needs medical care, and would have to 
make sn arrangement to pay at the rate of $5 a month for hospital 
care. The hospital may not want these partial payments. They may 
want to have their payments in full, or want to have them guaranteed 
by the welfare agency, which will say we will see that the bills are 
paid so much per month, and we will guarantee it. 

Mr. Bussey. Your request for fiscal year 1954 is $1,340,000,000, 
which ig exactly what the appropriation for 1953 is, including the 
supplemental which probably will be passed in the next few days. 

Miss Hory. We hope so. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. How much did you ask of the Bureau of the Budget ? 
Mr. Truevson. $1,383,000,000. 

Mr. Bussey. The Budget Bureau cut the request $43 million ? 

Mr. Trueison. That is correct. 
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Mr. Bussey. At this point in the record, if there is no objection, 
we will insert the statistical tables appearing on pages 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, and 36. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


Federal grants advanced to States for public assistance, fis al year 1952 


Aid to per- 
linc “hildre manently 
Blind Children sak tae 

disabled 


* 


Alabama $ $1, 510, 724 $23, 090, 688 
Alaska 56, ), 361, 43 923, 668 
Arizona 282, 655 7, 311, 064 
Arkansas 16, 5 15, 197, 607 
California 133, 909, 45¢ 
Colorado 22, 141, 782 
Connecticut ‘ 9, 178, 040 
Delawars 4% 25 y 56, 756 : 991, 077 
District of Columbia 7 2, 819, 264 
Florida 29, 638, 617 
Georgia 33, 152, 27% 
Hawaii 2, 881, 97 


} 


Ne gp 


90 1S So > 90 GO 


42, 236, 
45, 163, 
22, 529, 
13, 635, 
57, 417, 
5, 357, 
¢ 9, 436, 
vada 7 , 1, 017, 
New Hampshire 2, 37% 35 ; 5, 7' 3, 100, 
New Jersey i 30) ) ; 4 352, 89% 10, 431, 
New Mexico 3, 373. 5 s S s 45, O5 6, 972, 
New York 40 { i : 34, q 9, 324, 86, 143, 
North Carol 1, 392, 73 287, 455 } 17 20, 710, 5 
North Dakota 5 25 2, 6 4 26, 871 4, ORY, 
oO ) 36, 587, 05 : } 20 190, 83 47,411,é 
Oklanon 3 : 12, , 736 . 45, 719, 
Oregon t 7 % ‘ ) 5 « 10, 446, 
Pennsylvani : », 13 3 ; ; ; , , 893 48, 790 
Puerto Rie 1, 43 38, 57 . . 763 38, 23 2, 819, 5 
Rt Island : 536 1 . 67 7 } 4, 875, 
South Carolin 9, : 388, 535 ; ,2 040 13, 474, : 
South Dako : 5 i, , 529, 4191 5, 493 
rennessec ) 175 24, 918 
Texas 57, 580, , 649 7, 66, 3.56, 
191, 5 355 33 N04 5, 517, 
056, ! 3 i , 042 2, 638, 
4, : 4 , 567 89, 
3, R34 3 751 
21, 660, 5, 508, S 060 
5 O22 ‘ . 135, 89S 
15, 222 25, ! ss4 
1, 504, 511 31, 355, 2, 791 


Total A 801, 137, 518 29, 204, 793 301, 978, 87 39, 286 


ms for 1952 public assistance grants approved as of Dec. 31, 1952 $1, 171, 387, 467 
of amount obligated in June 1952 primarily for supplemental grants and for the new 
if aid to the permanently and totally disabled ‘ +1, 017, 695 
Total obligations for public assistance grants 1, 172, 405, 162 
nt for advances to States from 1953 appropriation to cover 1952 requirements — 22, 405, 162 
lotal obligations against appropriation 1, 150, 000, 000 
Amount obligated in June 1951 for grants chargeable to appropriation for 1952 — 182, 680, 42s 
Amount obligated in June 1952 for grants chargeable to appropriation for 1953 +-246, 268, 626 


Obligations incurred during 1952 ‘ Sepang ‘e 1, 213,, 588, 198 
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Public assistance: Estimates of Federal, State, and local expenditures for assistance 
payments and administration, and the Federal share thereof, fiscal years 1953 and 


1953 estimate 1954 estimate 
Category 


Potal Federal share lotal Federal share ? 
Potal amount for assistance and administration 


Total $2, 356, 621,658 $1, 345, 145,829 | $2, 338, 490, 000 $1, 350, 000, 000 


Old-age assistance 1, 589, 028, 000 914, 264, 500 . 304, 000 917, 500, 000 
id to dependent children 595, 261, 000 337, 553, 000 552, 135. 000 318. 640. 000 
id to the blind 65, 340, 000 33, 372, 000 8, 455, 000 35, 522, 000 
i to the permanently and totally 

disabled 106, 992, 658 59, 956, 329 38. 506. 000 , 338, 000 


A 
A 
A 


A mount for assistane 


Total $2, 197, 422,000 | $1, 265, 546,000 | $2, 183, 490, 000 500, 000 


Aid to dependent children 541, 261, 000 310, 553, 000 502, 135, 000 293, 640, 000 
Aid to the blind 60, 740, 000 31, 072, 000 63, 855, 000 33, 222, 000 
Aid to the permanently and 

disabled 93, 393, 000 53, 156, 500 | 123, 196, 000 70, 638, 000 


Old-age assistance 1, 502, 028, 000 870, 764, 500 1, 494, 304, 000 | 875, 000, 000 


Amount for administration 


Total $159, 199, 658 $79, 599, 829 155, 000, 000 $77, 500, 000 


Old-age assistance 87, 000, 000 43. 500. 000 5, 000, 009 , 500, 000 
Aid to dependent children 54, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Aid to the blind 4, 600, 000 2, 300, 000 1, 600, 000 2, 300, 000 
Aid to the permanently and totally 

disabled 13, 599, 658 6, 799, 829 5, 400, 000 7, 700, 000 


1 The Federal share includes $977,594,838 from the regular appropriation of $1 billion ($22,405,162 was 1 
to cover 1952 expenditures); $340 million from the supplemental request; $17,550,991 from Federal fund 
available jn States after reporting actual expenditures for 1952; and $10 million from collections and adjust- 
ments estimated to be received by States during the year 

? The Federal share includes $1,340 million from the regular appropriation and $10 million from collections 
and adjustments estimated to be received by States during the year 


Old-age assistance: Estimates of Federal, State, and local expenditures for assistance 
payments and administration, and the Federal share thereof, fiscal years 1953 
and 1954 


Fiscal year 


1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


Amount for assistance and administration 
Total $1,! 028, 000 $1, 579, 304, 000 
Federal share 264, 500 $917, 500, 000 
Amount for assistance payments: 
Total $1, , 028, 000 $1, 494, 304, 000 
Federal share: 
Amount ' 764, 500 75, 000, 000 
Percent 58.0 | 58. 6 
Amount for administration: 
Total ‘ 000, 000 | $85, 000, 000 
Federal share | 3, 500, 006 $42, 500, 000 
Average monthly number of recipients 2, 629, 606 2, 498, 000 
Average monthly payment - -- $47. 60 $49. 85 





Aid to de pe ndent children 


Aid to the 


payments and administration, 


assistance 


jears 


1954 


1958 


blind 


Estimate of Federal, State, and local ex pe nditures for 


payments and administration, and the Federal share thereof, fiscal 


and 1954 


nthiv paymer 
iy paylr t 


1 to the ve 


er penditure 


thereof 


Amount 
Tot 
Fede 

Amount 
lot 


A mount 


gt 


manentiy and tota 


s for assistance j 


fiscal years 1958 and 


for as 


ral sh 


for ass 


h 


sistance 


are 
istance paymen 


ire 


Percent 


i 
4a 


ministration 


share 


monthly number of re 


mont 


hly payment 


Est mates of Fede ral, 


and the 


Fiscal year 


1953 estimate 1954 estimats 


$595, 261, 000 , 135, OOK 
37, 553, 000 ‘ 640, 000 


$541, 261, 000 135, 000 


$310, 553, 000 640, 000 
57.4 58. 5 


$54. 000, 000 000, 000 
27, 000, 000 , 000, 000 


558, 300 493, 000 
1, 460, 400 289, TOO 
1, 948, 300 722, 000 


$84, 88 
24. 30 


State, and local er pe nditures for assistance 
Federal share thereof, fiscal years 1958 and 


Fiscal year 


1954 estimate 


40, 000 $e 455. 000 
72, 000 5 


” OO 
$60, 740, 000 $63, 855, 000 
$31, 072, 000 $33, 222. 000 

51.2 52.0 


$4, 600, 000 34, 600, 000 
2, 300, 000 2, 300, 000 
98, 000 99, 000 


$51. 65 


4 disabled: Estimates of Federal, State, and local 


ayments 


1954 


and admin stration, and the Fede al share 


Fiscal year 


1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


$106, 992, 658 $138, 596, 000 
$59, 956, 329 $78, 338, 000 


$93, 393, 000 $123, 196, 000 


$53, 156, 500 $70, 638, 000 


56.9 of.0 


$13 400, 000 
$6. 700, 000 
160, 800 198, 000 
$48. 40 $51. 85 





ADJUSTMENT OF OBLIGATIONS BETWEEN FISCAL YEARS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 30 of the justification IT notice that your total 
obligation for 1953 will be $1,443,731,374, whereas you expect the 
1954 obligations to total $1,340 million. On the other hand, we see 
on page 37 of the justification that the State expenditure of these 
funds will increase $4,854,171 in 1954. 

I recognize that this is due to adjustments shown in the table on page 
30, but this is somewhat complicated. Will you give us a little more 
detail? So that the record will be clear we will insert page 30 at this 
point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Application of fund 


e 


Activities 


ments to recipient 
Old-age assistance 70, 764, 5 TF 000 
Aid to dependent children ; 553 293, 640, 000 
c) Aid to the blind $1, 072 ) 33, 222. 000 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 53, 156, 5 70, 688, 000 


Total 265, 5 1, 272, 5 000 


ind local administration 
(a) Old-age assistance 5 000 > f 000 
Aid to dependent children 7 000 25 ) 000 
(c) Aid to the blind 000 2 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 799, 829 7.7 +900, 171 


Potal 


lotal for all programs 
Adjustment tor difference between State expenditures and 
Federal grants advanced to States 7, 550, 991 
ollections and adjustments during year 000 


Obligations for grants to States for fiscal year 17, 594, 838 
Adjustment for advances to States from 1953 appropria 
tion to cover 1952 requirement +22, 405, 162 


rotal obligations against appropriation 3 000 340, 000, 000 
Amounts obligated in prior year for grants chargeable to 

appropriation for current year 246, 268, 62¢ 350, 000, 000 
Amount obligated in current year for grants chargeable to 

appropriation for subsequent year +35 000 +350, 000! 000 


Obligations incurred 3, 731, 37 340, 000, 000 


Mr. Trurtson. The reason for that adjustment, Mr. Chairman, can 
best be explained by referring to page 30, giving the table of obliga- 
tions as shown for 1953. In the first column, the figure opposite the 


ss 


item “Amount obligated in prior year for grants chi irgeable to appro- 
priation for current year,” you will note is ‘the amount. of $246,268,626. 

That figure relates to language authorization we have in the ap- 
propriation act, that makes it possible to draw upon the next year’s 
appropriation, prior to the beginning of the fiscal year. Thus we can 
make payments in advance of the ensuing fiscal year to States, so they 
can make their payments on time to assistance recipients. 

For fiscal year 1953 we had approval to go ahead and obligate prior 
to July 1 the 1953 appropriation to the extent. of $246,268,626, for the 
first quarter and to make payments to the States for the first month. 
You will note that the figure is a minus item and that the plus item of 

$350 million shown is the “amount obligated in current year for grants 
chargeable to the appropriation for the subsequent year, that is; 
from the 1954 appropriation request. 
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We anticipate that prior to the beginning of the fiscal year 1954 we 
will actually, for the first quarter, obligate that appropriation to the 
extent of $350 million, so we can make payments for the month of 
July to the States before July 1, so as not to delay the States making 
payme nts to recipients. This is based on language authority in the 

appropriation act. The difference between the 2 figures I gave and 
the 1 you refer to, $1,443,731,374, accounts for the difference in relation 
to the appropriations of $1,340 million. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES IN 1953 


Mr. Bussey. What is the status of payments to the States at this 
time ¢ 

Miss Hory. We are short $18 million for March, and we have no 
money to make April, May, and June payments. 

Mr. Wynxoor. They are actually being made for March except 
for a few States. 

Mr. Bussey. $340 million is in the supplemental, I believe. 

Miss Hory. Yes. By the middle of June we begin to make pay- 
ments for July, and that would come out of the 1954 appropriation. 

Mr. Truretson. You will recall] when we discussed the supplemental 
appropriation of $340 million we stated that the estimate was based on 
the assumption that all balances of Federal funds in the States would 
be used. In view of the kind of grant system we operate under it 
may be impossible to give full account to balances in the States in the 
last quarter sinc e we have to make advances to the States. We may 
find that the $340 million will not take care of the entire needs for the 


fourth quarter. Therefore we may need a second supplemental or 
draw upon the 1954 appropriation since we may be short $20 million 
in making grants for the fourth quarter of this fiscal year. 


STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Bussey. In your justification you show a drop in funds for 
State administrative e xpenses from 1953 to 1954; but 1954 will still be 
higher than 1952; will it not? 

Miss Hory. Yes; because we have a new program for the States to 
administer in addition to the programs in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. Truetson. For 1954 the amount of Federal funds for adminis- 
tration is estimated at $77,500, 000; and for 1953 we estimate $79,599,- 
829, which is a decrease of $ 

Mrs. West. I think it wage to be pointed out, Mr. Chairman, that 
the State agencies are finding it is necessary to make increases in 
salaries in order to hold their staffs. Since salaries of visitors are 
very low, the decline in administrative expenses is not necessarily pro- 
portional to the decrease in the caseload. In some State agencies the 
number of cases handled by the individual workers is very high, so 
that when the total load goes down a little bit, instead of laying off 
personnel, they try to give the workers fewer cases, and have them 
do a better job, making a more thorough investigation as to eligibility. 

Mr. Busbey. That $77,500,000 compares with $76,876,201 in 1952% 

Mrs. West. As Miss Hoey pointed out, yes; that is because of the 
new program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 





Mr. Bussey. I notice that these expenses are broken down into four 
categories. Are there four separate State staffs for that work? 

Miss Hory. No. The States estimate how much they have for each 
category through a study of the caseload and a distribution of time. 
Most of the States have the same staff to do the job for all categories. 
There are a few States where there is a separate agency for the blind. 
Delaware, for instance, formerly had three State agencies administer- 
ing the programs. We encouraged them to amalgamate their pro- 
grams, but they still have a separate agency for the blind. Most of 
the States have one staff to administer all the categories. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


Mr. Bussey. How many State and local employees are engaged on 
this work ? 

Miss Horry. About 30,000. 

Mrs. West. That is social-service workers. 

Miss Horny. You want the total staff? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mrs. West. We estimate about 44,000 will be in the program in 
fiscal year 1954. The very point you mention, Mr. Chairman, the 
fact that they do operate all these programs, makes it a little difficult 
to estimate how many work on each of the four programs that we 
are talking about. We have a grand total of some 62,000, and from 
that we have estimated the equivalent full-time employees in all of 
these four programs to be about 44,000. 

Mr. Bussry. How does that compare with the total staff, let us 
ay, 5 years ago, 1947 ¢ 

Mrs. West. I have a chart that you may recall seeing when we 
were up here the last time, which shows the relationship between the 
cases, and the employees, fron: 1940 to date. As you can see, where 
the caseload has dropped, the staff does not necessarily drop as fast; 
and also, when the caseload has increased, the staff does not increase 
as fast. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have that in tabular form so that we could 
show in the record the number for each of the last few years? 

Mrs. West. That would include all employees working on the 
program. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mrs. West. We will have to get those figures for you. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have them available ? 

Miss Hory. Yes; we can send them to you. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Total staff of State and local public-assistance agencies, June of each year, 1947 
through 1952 


Number of Number of 
employees ! employees ! 
a | 
June 1947 47,600 || June 1950 | 59, 400 
Tune 1948 AN), 100 June 1951 61, 300 
Tune 1949 ; as 55, 300 June 1952 62, 200 


These employees administer the 4 special types of public-assistance and other welfare programs, includ- 
ing general assistance and child-welfare services. Approximately 44 of total staff time is spent on the admin- 
istration of the 4 special types of public assistance (old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled) 
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VARIATIONS IN STATE CASELOADS 


Mr. Bussey. You have told us that there is considerable variation 
in caseload for workers in different States. 1 think it would be quite 
helpful if we had a table showing how that caseload per employee 
differs. You have that available, do you not ! 

Mrs. West. Yes: we do. 

Mr. Bussey. We really ought to have that for the years from 1947 
to 1952, so that we can see any trend there may be. 

Mrs. West. Yes: we will do that. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you be good enough to supply that, and an esti 
mate for 1953 and 19547 

Mrs. West. The estimate for 1953 and 1954 would not be by States. 
We did not make an estimate for each State; we would have it for the 
group, for the country as a whole. 

Miss Hory. We would have it for 1952 by States, would we not / 

Mrs. West. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. That will be all right. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Most workers in most agencies carry caseloads comprising different types of 
assistance cases ; usually the amount of time required to handle an old-age assist- 
ance case is less than that for cases of aid to dependent children or general 
assistance. As a result, other things being equal, average caseloads per visitor 
are likely to be higher in agencies that have a relatively large proportion of 
old-age assistance cases in their total caseloads. 

To eliminate the effect of program differences average caseloads have been 
estimated by program. ‘The estimates of caseload per visitor by program show, 
on the average, how many cases of a given type a full-time visitor would carry 
if she worked on one program only. The wide range in the average caseload 
per visitor, both by agency and by program, is shown in the following tables for 


the month of June for each of the years 1947-52 





Staff of public assistance agencies: Estimated number of assistance cases per local 
office visitor,’ for each program and State, June 1947? 


Old Aid to 


ig 
aasiat - dependent 
Ssis ° 
' children 


General 


iSSIStance 


Median 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware (A 
District of ¢ 
Florida 
Georgia 
daho 


I 
I 
I 


ndiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts (B 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississipp 
Missour 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey (AB 
New Jersey (¢ 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio (A 

Ohio (BCG 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
rennessec 

lexas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 70 130 
West Virginia : 2 

Wisconsin : 100 281 





Estimated number of full-time equivalent director-workers and social workers with case loads and on 
ntake and special investigation 

Excludes Delaware Board of Public Welfare and Commission for the Blind which are not computed 
because number of cases too small, and Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare for which data ars 
not available. For scope and limitations of data, see pt. I, table 1 

Excludes 5 counties; see pt. I, table 1; footnote 4 

Data incomplete; see pt. I, table 1, footnote 5 

Not computed; number of cases too small 

Programs administered entirely by central office 


NOTE Information on staff of State and local public assistance agencies was submitted on a voluntary 
basis prior to 1949. The following States did not submit reports for June 1947: Arizona, Hawaii, Massachu 
setts Department of Public Welfare, New York, Washington, and Wyoming. Puerto Rico did not receive 
Federal funds until 1950 
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Staff of public assistance agencies 
,' for each program and State, 


office visitor 


Aid to de- 
pendent 


Estimated number of assistance cases per local 


June 1948? 


General 
anes 


Aid to the 
blind 


SSist 


children 


284 


it director-workers 


Public Welfare and Commission for 


1,000, and 


because numb 
tations of data, 


are not available 
F xcludes 8 cour rt ible 1, footnote 4. 


see pt. I, table 1. 
potnote 
than 1,000 


tral off 
n il offi 


nation on staff of Stat nd loeal public 


049 
s Department of 


Federal funds until 


assistance 


Public Welfare, New York, 


1950, 


assistance agencies: Estimated numbe 


* 10 


visitor, 


Aid to 
dependent 
children 


Old-age 
assistance 


Median 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 


See footnotes at end of table. 


the Blind which are not e 
Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare for which data 


wencies was 
lhe following States did not submit reports for June 
Washington, and Wyoming. 


of assistance 


each program and State, 


il workers with case loads and or 


ympute 


submitted on 


Arizona, Georgia, 
Puerto Rico 


1948 


Cases Pe 


June 19 4 * 


Aid to the 
blind 


113 
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7 


Staff of public assistance agencies: Estimated number of assistance cases per local 
office visitor,’ for each program and State, June 1949 *—Continued 


Aid to 
dependent 
children 


General 


assistance 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W yoming 


otal number of director-workers and caseworkers 
Excludes Delaware Board of Public Welfare and Commi m for the Blind bec { cas . 
s than 1,000, and Alaska for which data are not comparable because of exclusion of fee avents who act for 
ublic-assistance personnel in remote areas Not computed for Massachusetts Derartment of Pull 
Welfare because of the relativelv large number of part-time emplovees and elected local officials who cart 
aselvac's Fer scope and limitations of data, see pt. I, table | 
Median used because of extreme variation among workloads 
4 Not computed; number of cases less than 1,000 
Prosrams administered entirely by central office 
6 Data ine »mr lete; see pt. I, table 1, footnote 6, for Michigan, excludes all employees working on general 
assistance in local office 


NOTE Massachusetts Departmer t of Public Welfare did not submit a comparable report for June 1949 
Puerto Rico did not receive Federal funds until 1950. Data on average caseload yer visitor have been 
vdjusted for director-workers with part-time caseloads for 2 States for which information was available, as 
follows 


Cases per equivalent full-time visitor 
| 


Aid to the | General 
blind assistance 


Aid to 
dependent 
children 


Old-age 
assistance 


Arkansas 281 
Mississippi ; 179 
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public assistance agencies: Estimated number of assistance cases per local- 
office visitor,' for each program and State, June 1950 2 


—? Aid to the General 
op cana blind 


assistane 
children “ ae 


Massachusetts ( 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

M SSO r 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey (AB 
New Jersey (C 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio (A 

Ohio (BCG 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Caro 
South Dak 
lennessee 
Te Aas 

Ut 

Vermon 
Virginia 
Washingtor 
West Virgin 
W iseonsi 

W yoming 


lotal number of director-workers and caseworkers 
Excludes Delaware Board of Public Welfare and Commission for the Blind because number of cases is 
ess than 1,000, and Alaska for which data are not comparable because of exclusion of fee agents who act for 
public assistance personnel in remote areas. Not computed for Massachusetts Department of Public Wel 
fare because of the relatively large number of part-time employees and elected locai officials who carry cas¢ 
loads For scope and limitations of data, see table 1 
Median used because of extreme variation among workloads. 
4‘ Not computed; number of cases less than 1,000 
Programs administered entirely by central office 
6 Data incomplete; see table 1, footnote 5; for Michigan, excludes all employees working on general assist- 


ance in local offices 


(Footnote continued at top of p. 447.) 
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(Continued from p. 446.) 


Note.— Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare did not submit a comparable report for June 1950, 

Puerto Rico did not receive Federal funds until October 1950. Data on average caseload per visitor have 
en adjusted for director-workers with part-time caseloads for 3 States for which information was available, 
follows 


Cases per equivalent full-time visitor 


Aid to 
dependent 
children 


Old-age 
issistance 


Aid to the General 
blind assistance 


Arkansas 226 
Mississippi 3 218 
New Mexico 120 


® See footnote 4 


Staff of public assistance agencies: Estimated number of assistance cases per local- 
office visitor,’ for each program and State, June 1951 ? 


| | 
Aid to the | 
perma- 
nently and 
totally | 
disabled | 


Aid to 
dependent 
children 


Aid to the | 
blind = | 


Old-age 
assistance 


General 
issistance 


Median 

Alabama. 
Arizona 
Arkansa 

liiornia 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware (AD) 

istrict of Columbia ¢ 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansa 
Kentucky 
Louis 


une 


I 
] 
1 
1 
1 


Michi 

Minne 

Missi 

Missour 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hamps 
New Jersey ( 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio ( 

Ohio (BCDG) 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolin: 
South Dakota 
lennessee 
lexas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Staff of public assistance agencies: Estimated number of assistance cases per local- 


June 1951 *—Continued 


office visitor) for each program and State 


Aid to the 
pert 
nently 


assist 


ic assistance agencies: E mated number of assistance cases pe local-o flice 


visitor,’ Jor each program and Slate, June 1952 2 


| i 
Aid to the | 
perma- . Ls 
nently and | General 
totally 
disabled 


issistance 


end of table 
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Staff of public assistance agencies: Estimated number of assistance cases per local-o flice 
visitor,! for each program and State, June 1952 *—Continued 


Aid to the 
Aid to rma- 
dependent - 0 nently end 
children —_ totally 
disabled 


Old-age 
assistance 


Genera 
assistance 


Hampshire 

v Jersey (ABD 
Jersey (4 
Mexico 
York 

th Car li 
th Dakota 


BCDG 
shon 


182 


[otal number of director-workers and caseworkers. 

Excludes Alaska, where investigation of applications and cases is done by fee agents. Not computed for 
elaware Commission for the Blind and for Virgin Islands because number of assistance cases carried by 
ich of these agencies is less than 1,000. For scope and limitations of data, see table 1 

resent median of State averages. Not computed for aid to the blind, aid to the permanently 
)tally disabled, and general assistance because number of agencies for which average could be computed 
nall to determine median. 
mputed; number of cases less than 1,000 
nputed; program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled in first stages of operation and/or 
validity of data on distribution of staff effort between aid to the permanently and totally disabled and general 
istance questionable. 

Since the agency has no local offices, workload data are based on State-office staff 

7 Data incomplete; see table 1, footnote 5. 


Nore.— Data on average caseload per visitor have been adjusted for director-workers with part-time 
caseloads for Arkanses for which information was available, as follows 
Cases per equivalent full-time visitor 
Aid to de- 


pendent 
children 


Aid to the 


Old-age as- 
blind 


sistance 


217 


Mr. Bussey. Are there any new factors which would affect the 1953 
requirements which you did not have available a few weeks ago when 
you were before the committee to justify the appropriation of $1,340 
million for 1953? 

Miss Horry. No. Mr. Truelson pointed out that there are a few 
States that have to have Federal funds as they do not have the power 
to make assistance payments without the Federal funds being in hand. 
We may be short about $20 million for the last quarter. 
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1954 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Bussey. When was this estimate for 1954 made? 

Mr. Trueison. We started back in April of last year with our pre- 
liminary estimate, and that was before the 1952 amendments were 
enacted by the Congress, so that estimate did not give account to the 
needs based on the 1952 amendments. The estimate was revised to give 
effect to the costs of the 1952 amendments, and the estimate which 
went to the Bureau of the Budget on September 15 was the $1,383,- 
000,000 that I mentioned, which was reduced to $1,340,000,000 by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Buszey. In the interim, is there anything that has transpired, 
or any reason at all why you think your estimate for 1954 should be 
adjusted at this time. 

Mrs. West. I think we might say this is a very conservative esti- 
mate, and that actually the drop in number of old-age assistance re- 
cipients has not been as large as we had anticipated. We were 
anticipating there would be an average monthly drop of about 10,900 
in old-age assistance recipients, and the decline in the past year was 
only 6,000 monthly ; so we were estimating a two-thirds higher drop 
than actually we see in the picture at this point. 

In respect to aid to dependent children, the number of recipients 
went up from December 1952 to January 1953, and whereas we had 
estimated an average monthly decline of about 23,000 persons in order 
to project the figures for this budget, the average drop in the last 12 
months has been only 3,400; so that we are projecting a drop that is 
7 times greater than the experience of the last 12 months has shown. 


RECENT INCREASES IN FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. My thoughts keep going back to the fact that the Fed- 
eral appropriation at the present time is about three times what it was 
in 1945. Have the State expenditures increased as much as the Fed- 
eral expenditures in that time? 

Mrs. Wrst. We have some detailed figures on that we could make 
available to you, but I think the answer is shown in chart 1, where 
you see the Federal share has gone up from two-thirds of the first 
$15 plus one-half of the balance; to three-fourths of the first. $20 plus 
one-half of the balance; and now it is four-fifths of the first $25 plus 
one-half of the balance, for aid to the aged, blind, and disabled; so 
inevitably there has had to be a sharp rise in Federal funds to meet 
those commitments. 

Mr. Truetson. The appropriation request for 1954 of $1,340 million 
consists of $192 million due to the 1950 and 1952 amendments. 

Mrs. West. That is only for the 1952 amendments. If you take 
into consideration both the 1950 and 1952 amendments, and also 
the fact that there was some reduction in public-assistance costs due 
to OAST benefits, still we have an increase of $301 million over what 
it would have been withouf the 1950 and 1952 amendments. 


COMPARISON OF FEDERAL AND STATE ASSISTANCE EXPENDITURES, 1945—54 


Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you could supply dollar 
figures to show how the State expenditures have increased in com- 
parison to the Federal expenditures since 1945. 
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Mrs. West. We can give you that information if you would like 
to have it. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Starting with 1945, Mr. Busbey ? 

Mr. Bussey. If you will, please. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance and administration by source of funds, 
fiscal years 1945-54 ! 


Total 
State and Federal 
local share share for 4 
Fiscal year 4 special | for 4 special special types 
types of General types of pub-| of public 
public | assistance | lic assistance assistance 
assistance | | 


| 
| 


Thousands Thousands Thousands Thousands 
. 3 $917,111 $104, 624 $499, 541 $417, 570 
46 A : 1, 018, ‘ 121, 061 | 572, 665 | 446, 048 
47 ee aa ‘ 4, 27% 168, 185 | 348, 35 B15, 923 
1048 pa Ebene "479, 56 212, 52 757 22, 527 
449 


> , 6 72, 1! 9, 520 
1950 = asin 2, » 363, 25 , 020, 601 ’ 95, 788 
1951 nas 2, 254, 15: 323, 7 065, 974 , 188, 179 
1952 . 2 2,3 5g 262, 05 , 111, 196 , 206, 394 
1953 (estimated) es | 2, 3 a ; 1, O11, 476 , 045, 146 


1954 (estimated) -- Pre . 2, 3% 2 988, 490 , 350, 000 


! 4 special types of public assistance include old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally disabled. Federal funds for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled became available Oct. 1, 1950. No Federal funds are used for genera] assistance. 

2 Not available. 

* The Federal share includes: $977,594,838 from the regular appropriation of $1 billion ($22,405,162 was used 
to cover 1952 expenditures); $340 million from the supplemental request; $17,550,991 from Federal funds 
ivailable in States after reporting actual expenditures for 1952; and $10 million from collections and adjust- 
ments estimated to be received by States during the year. 

4 The Federal share includes: $1,340 million from the regular appropriation and $10 million from collections 
and adjustments estimated to be received by States during the year. 


Mr. Bussey. What percentage of the total cost of the program will 
be Federal for 1953 ? 

Mrs. West. It varies, of course, from program to program. If you 
will refer to the individual program tables 

Mr. Bussey. I was not referring to the individual progr ams, but 
what are the individual percentages ? 

Mrs. West. For 1954 fiscal year 58.6 percent for old-age assistance ; 
58.5 percent for aid to dependent children; 52 percent for aid to the 
blind; and 57.3 percent for aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. The old-age assistance is the largest program. 


MODIFICATION OF BASIC LEGISLATION 


Mr. Bussey. Miss Hoey, is it your opinion that basic legislation 
should be geared to increase the State share of this expense and de- 
crease the Federal burden ? 

Miss Hoey. I would say certainly in the high-income States, yes. 
We made that suggestion at the time the new category was being con- 
sidered. When Federal payments in behalf of the parent caretaker 
was being considered under aid to dependent children. We thought 
the Federal share to the high-income States could be decreased, but 
that suggestion was not favorably received. 

Mr. Mrronent. Mrs. Hobby has not had time to give consideration 
to what legislative changes might be suggested for improvement and 
modification of the program, so until she does have time to give that 
consideration, we would not be in a position to testify. 
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Miss Hory. The low-income States would find it very difficult to 
increase their share. 

Mrs. Bussey. I appreciate that, but the high-income States would 
not look favorably upon a proposal increasing just their share. 

Miss Hory. That is what they said when we made the proposal. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any new proposals you have discussed with 
Mrs. Hobby that she may now be considering ? 

Miss Horny. We have not had an opportunity to talk to her about 
any of this, so we do not know what her attitude will be. 


OVERPAYMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO INELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS 


Mr. Focarry. Miss Hoey, every once in a while you read in the 
newspapers that there are a certain number of individuals getting 
assistance that should not be getting assistance. What has developed 
in the past year in that regard ? 

Miss Horny. You mean about the number of ineligible people get- 
ting assistance ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Miss Hory. The way it is discussed in the newspapers would lead 
you to believe these are all fraud cases. They are not. The number 
of actual fraud cases is very limited. In most instances it is a mat- 
ter of overpayments. For instance, a child will go to work. The 
mother will decide when the visitor comes again she will tell the visitor 
about the child going to work. But before the visitor comes again, 
somebody reports it. 

In most cases of overpayment the people remain on the assistance 
rolls but for a lesser amount. Sometimes the actual fraud cases are 
where a man is supposed to have deserted and has not deserted; he is 
living in the home or living close by. But usually it is an overpay- 
ment rather than actual fraud. 

When you have caseloads of 400 or 500, the visitors cannot get 
around often enough to check; yet there is a limit to what we can do 
to get the States to employ adequate staffs. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Focarry. It is a State problem, then? 

Miss Hory. Yes, it is » State problem. 

Mr. Focarry. These investigations are made by State employees? 

Miss Hory. Entirely. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you have no control over that? 

Miss Hory. We try to assist the States to strengthen their controls. 
In the administrative review we do scientific sampling, from which 
we think we can draw certain deductions as in the quality of in- 
vestigation. We tried that out in two States, and will try to extend it. 
We believe this will give us a valid basis on which we can suggest 
to the States where we think they should strengthen their controls. 


ADEQUACY OF INVESTIGATIVE STAFF 


Mr. Fogarty. Are there any States that are particularly lax in mak- 
ing these investigations ? 

Miss Hory. No. The *y simply do not have adequate staffs. The 
average salary in 1950 for the visitor—and that is a hard job—was 
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$2,500 a year. The turnover is terrific, because workers can get bet- 
ter jobs. Many States are trying to get college graduates. Well, 
college graduates can get higher-paid jobs today. So it is a matter 
of training people on the job and not having this high turnover. In 
order to avoid that, they have to pay more. Many States do not have 
adequate money for administration. 

Mr. Focarry. The real answer is to get a more competent staff and 
a larger staff so that they can make more frequent investigations? 

Miss Hory. Yes, and spend more time on them. I asked one State 
administrator how long they counted on an interview taking, and he 
said 10 minutes. You cannot conduct a proper investigation in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Fogarty. But that is the responsibility of the States? 

Miss Hory. Entirely. 

Mr. Fogarry. So if there is any fraud it is a State problem and 
not a Federal problem ? 

Miss Hory. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Even though we are matching the funds? 

Miss Hory. Yes. It is up to us to see that the Federal funds are 
protected, and that is what we try to do. 


OPENING OF STATE RELIEF ROLLS TO PUBLIC INSPECTION 


Mr. Focarry. How many States have taken advantage of the fairly 
recent amendment allowing them to make public assistance rolls avail- 
able to the public ? 

Miss Hory. We know seven have, and a number more are consider- 
ing it in this legislative session. But seven we know have opened 
them. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which States are the seven ? 

Miss Hory. Indiana opened its assistance rolls to public inspection 
at the end of October 1951. Lllinois followed in November. In 1952 
five more States opened their rolls to public inspection: Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia. In January 
1953 a similar law went into effect in Louisiana. 

Mr. Focarty. What have been the results in Illinois and Indiana 
since they opened their rolls? 

Miss Hory. State agencies report that when their lists of recipients 
were first made public, newspaper reporters inspected them, but rela- 
tively few persons have done so since that time. What the effect 
has been on potential applicants of the realization that the lists are 
available for public scrutiny, even though not frequently examined, 
is more difficult to determine. It is likely that some persons have been 
discouraged from applying for assistance because of the knowledge 
that they may subsequently be thus embarrassed. Experience of the 
State agencies operating under this amendment further emphasizes 
the belief eeaiy | held by public assistance administrators that the 
only satisfactory way to prevent ineligible persons from receiving 
assistance is through efficient administration by an adequate and 
well-qualified staff. 

Mr. Fogarty. I understand your Bureau has taken the stand that 
the best way to prevent fraud is by efficient administration ? 

Miss Hoey. Yes. 
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Mr. Focarty. Just opening these rolls to newspaper people will not 
prevent it? 

Miss Horry. That is true. 

Mr. Fogarty. And is it not true that the fellow who is a chiseler 
does not care if his name is on the rolls or not ? 

Miss Horr. That is true. 

We have said that we thought, opening the rolls to the public had 
really very little eflect. Comparing the caseloads in the 7 States 
where there is access to disbursement records during the first 8 months 
the rolls were opened, we found an average decline in caseload of 1 per- 
cent. The largest decline was in South ‘Carolina, where it was 5 per- 
cent during the second month. However, this period coincides with 
the State’s new method of determining need which disqualified many 
who had formerly received assistance. Reports for each month in 
1951 and 1952 show a decline in caseload in most States, due, in large 
measure, to high employment and the expansion in old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. Many factors cause fluctuations in the number of 
persons on a State’s assistance rolls, and it is seldom possible to identify 
one as being primarily responsible for the change. Some States that 
kept their Tolls closed had a greater decline than some that opened 
them. 

Mr. Focarry. I noticed in the Washington Post this morning that 
apparently a United Community Services Committee has been in- 
vestigating the relief rolls in the District of Columbia. The committee 
of 35 reported that public assistance workers uncovered 200 cases of 
alleged fraud during an 18-month period ending in June, 1952. But 
cnly 28 of these cases warranted referral to the Corporation Counsel, 
and most of these, following consultations with the United States 
attorney, were “lacking in prosecution merit.” 

The article goes on to say: 

Assistant Welfare Director Donald Brewer said that from January 1951 to 
date only 10 cases were fraudulent enough to be prosecuted. Although investiga- 
tions of such cases have increased, there has been no rise in fraud here, 
he said. 

Mr. Bussey. It does not contend that there are not other cases that 
would be fraudulent ? 

Mr, Foaarry. No; but this is a survey that has been made, and its 
conclusions are contrary to reports I have been reading in the papers 
that the relief rolls are filled with people who are not deserving. I 
think if that general view were so the report would have shown it. 

Miss Hory. That was a citizens’ group that made that investigation. 
I was at that meeting. 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PAYMENTS AND COSTS OF LIVING 


Mr. Fogarty. They also say in the report that the grants to those 
legitimately in need are 15 percent below a minimum subsistence 
standard. 

Miss Horry. That is right. 1950 cost figures are used instead of 
1953. 

Mr. Fogarty. What kind of grants do they refer to—old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, to the blind, or to the permanently and 
totally disabled ? 

Miss Hoey. All of them 
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Mr. Foeartry. All programs? 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Foearty. The grants they are receiving now are about 15 per- 
ent below what is considered minimum for subsistance ? 

Miss Hory. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. How do they get along, these people who are destitute ? 

Miss Horry. They do not have enough food, or they go without 
proper clothing. 

Mr. Focarry. Just how do they get along? 

Miss Horr. They do not eat as much food or the variety they need. 
They have to buy filling foods like beans. 

Mr. Foaarty. Is that 15 percent figure a District of Columbia 
figure # 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the national figure ? 

Mrs. Wesr. If you are talking about the average payment, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has an average payment of $51.58, and the national 
average is $48.65. I think we might point out that in many States— 
not many, but in some States—undoubtedly they fall short by more 
than 15 percent. 

Miss Horny. Yes, but the cost of living in the District is very high. 

Mr. Focarry. That was the 1950 index? 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. And the cost of living has gone up since 1950? 

Miss Hoey. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. We expect, with the removing of price controls, that 

will start going up again ¢ 

Miss Howry. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. I notice prices have already increased in some lines 
since the removal of price controls. 

Miss Hory. It is a very serious matter. The recipients do not have 
enough even for subsistence. 

Mr. Fogarty. The average payment is $48 a month? 

Mrs. West. It is higher than that now. The most recent figures I 
have here are for January 1953. The average monthly payment for 
old-age assistance is $49.16 for the country as a whole. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is about $12.50 a week. What can a person 
buy with $12 a week? 

Miss Horry. That payment is to pay rent, buy clothing, food, fuel, 
and household supplies. _Unless the recipient has some help from 
relatives, this is very substandard living. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is there any other agency he can go to to get help? 

Miss Horry. No. The private agencies here and in other places give 
only a minimum of assistance, and they will not supplement inade- 
quate public-assistance grants. They do not have enough resources 
to do so. 

Mr. Fogarry. If they are getting now about 15 percent less than it 
costs them to live on, have you any idea what change in law we would 
have to make so that they could get a minimum for subsistence. 

Miss Horry. There would have to be a larger appropriation by Con- 
gress for the District, and that is the point they were making at the 
meeting yesterday. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am not talking particularly about the District, but 
about the Nation. 
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Miss Hory. So that recipients would have an adequate amount for 
subsistence / 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

Miss Hory. I think there would have to be a larger Federal share. 
The greatest need is in the low-income States. 


DISPARITIES IN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF STATES 


Mr. Foearry. What States do you consider low-income States ¢ 

Miss Hory. All those below the national average in per capita in- 
come. Most of them are Southern States. However, Vermont is one. 
And New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia. These States do not have enough resources to main- 
tain an adequate assistance program. 

Mr. Focarry. I was under the impression that per capita income 
in a State like Tennessee, where the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
been established for the past 10 or 12 years, had been growing by leaps 
and bounds. Industries have moved from other sections of the coun- 
try to that general area, where there is cheaper power, and I was 
under the impression that it had very little unemployment and was 
booming. 

Miss Hory. Mrs. West, where does it stand now ? 

Mrs. West. Tennessee is among the 12 lowest income States. 

Miss Hoey. It is a very poverty stricken State. 

Mr. Focarry. We have been losing industries from our section to 
that section because of the advantages there of cheaper labor and 
cheaper power, and it still has not had any real effect in raising the 
income ? 

Miss Hory. It has had noticeable effect, but it is still a low-income 
State. Mississippi is probably the lowest income State, and that is 
almost entirely agricultural. 

Mr. Foearry. But-still they are inducing industries to come to these 
States, and guaranteeing them factories built with State funds, and 
agreeing to not tax them for 10 or sometimes 20 years. 

“Mrs. West. Another thing you have to bear in mind: If you look at 
chart 18, you will see those low-income States are also the States that 
have a very small proportion of the aged requiring benefits under the 
OASI program. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was not the case with Louisiana, was it? 

Mrs. West. Louisiana has 184 out of 1,000 getting OASI. Rhode 
Island has 405 per 1,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought old-age and survivors insurance had more 
effect in Louisiana than that. 

Mrs. West. In the States that do not have many OASIT beneficiaries, 
there is a larger burden on public assistance. In Rhode Island, OASI 
has taken many people over 65 off the public-assistance rolls. 


GRANT APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 AND 1953 


Mr. Focarry. In fiscal year 1952, what did you request of Congress? 
Mr. Truevson. Request for grants? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Truetson. We requested $1,140 million for 1953. 





Mr. Foearry. I am talking about 1952. 

Mr. TrUELSON. $1,300 million. 

Mr. Focarry. You requested $1,300 million from Congress in 1952. 
[ believe this was cut in the House by $50 million, and in the Senate 
by another $100 million. 

Mr. Truetson. It was cut by $150 million, 

Mr. Foearry. When we were considering this bill a year ago, we 
were under the impression that we could make a substantial reduction 
since you did not have to come back for a supplemental in 1952 after 
the cut of $150 million, because of the high employment we had in 
the country, and also because the OASI program would take more 
people off the public-assistance rolls and put them under the OASI 
program. But apparently we were wrong. 

Miss Hory. The decline is not as rapid as we thought it might be. 
You have to build up benefit rights under OASI. 

Mr. Focgarry. That is right; but at the same time you had some 
amendments to the public-assistance program also. 

Miss Hory. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which increased this load? 

Miss Hory. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. We did not know about that when we took this action. 

Miss Hory. No. It was after you had considered the regular 
appropriation that the amendments went into effect. 


EFFECT OF RECENT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Fogarry. What was the general effect of those amendments ? 


Miss Horry. The maximums of individual assistance payments sub- 


ject to Federal participation were raised from $50 to $55 per month 


+ 


in the adult categories. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did that raise amount to, the raise of $5, from 
$50 to $55? 

Mrs. Wersr. $144 million for 1953; and $192 million for 1954. 

Mr. Focarry. Just that one thing? 

Mrs. West. Yes. If you combine the 1950 and 1952 amendments 
and allow deductions due to the OASI program, the net increase is 


a 


over $300 million. 


CONSEQUENCE OF INCREASING MAXIMUM PAYMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. If we were to raise the grants by 15 percent—since 
that is the figure we have been discussing—and give these people a 
bare subsistence, what would that cost? 

Miss Hory. That could only be accomplished by raising the maxi- 
mum again, from $55 to $60, let us say. 

Mr. Fogarry. What would a $5 raise mean? Would that come 
near meeting the bare subsistence requirements of these people ? 

Mrs. West. I think it would have a different effect in different 
States. It is the low-income States that really need the additional 
help, and when you have one of these amendments to spend some 
additional funds, some high-income States are frank in saying they 
do not need additional Federal funds. 

Miss Hory. You see, all States are paid on the same basis. 
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AID TO PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED 


Mr. Focarry. How many States have taken advantage of the perma- 
nently and totally disabled program ? 

Miss Hoey. Thirty-nine, and more are considering it at this legis- 
lative session. It is really amazing what has been accomplished under 
this program. When it was considered first, the restriction was so 
great—“permanently and totally disabled”—we did not know what 
could be accomplished in rehabilitation. But some who thought they 
were permanently and totally disabled have been partially rehabili- 
tated, and we hope some may be fully self-supporting eventually. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. I suppose the low-income States are not taking ad- 
vantage of the medical-assistance program 4 

Miss Hory. They do not have enough money. They provide med- 

cal care only to a limited extent, and only in emergency cases, life- 
ak death cases. 

Mr. Foearry. Under the law, if the States put up this money there 
is nothing we can do but match it, is there? 

Miss Horry. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is nothing else we can do? 

Miss Hoey. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarry. If we do not appropriate enough money you have to 
come back for a supplemental ? 

Miss Hoey. Yes. 

Mr. True.son. Or we can draw on the 1954 appropriation. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all. 


SALARIES AND ExpENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


a - - - — — _ — eee “A 
| 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 693, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, defense production 

activities, Federal Security Agency,’’ pursuant to Public 

Law 253... - ‘ . beech —40, 000 | 


$1, 600, 000 $1, 650, 000 
{ 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 653, 000 | 1, 600, 000 1, 650, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ; —5, 206 ‘ ee Ste 
Obligations incurred 1, 647, 704 | | 1, 600, 000 ” 1, 650, 000 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and e xpenses, Office of the 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency”’ aa —3, 97: 72 | b--r-- |-- 


Total obligations oe 1, 643,732 | 1, 600, 000 1, 650, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1053 estimate 1954 estimate 


. Develop and consult on program policies and standards _- $291, 422 $286, 109 $284, 724 
. Review and approve State plans and grants, evaluate and | 
advise States on operations 964, 509 923, 949 976, 899 
Collect and interpret statistical and other ds ata 205, 606 208, 500 207, 265 

. Administration - -- . bbe . ‘ ~% ‘4 182, 195 181, 442 181, 112 


Total obligations Sen ioe 1, 643, 732 7” 1, 600, 000 1, 650, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


1 number of permanent positions -_- 296 283 


time equivalent of all other positions ; 4 


e number of all employees 277 268 


ilaries and grades: General schedule grade 
rage salary 


sonal services 
Permanent positions $1, 454, 016 000 $1, 460, 00 
Part-time and temporary positions 10, 715 5OO 14, 501 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 5, 850 5, 500 5 50K 
Payment above basic rates 7,011 7,000 y 7,000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbur de ] , 308 10, 000 10, 00K 
1al service b 900 000 , OO 
Travel 016 78, 000 5. OO 
rransportation of things 2, 331 5, 000 3. 000 
04 Communication services 3, 994 , 000 Or 
Rents and utility services 214 200 200 
Printing and reproduction 
Printing , 487 720 > 360 
Reproduction 024 21, 780 140 
Other contractual services , 427 1,000 000 
Services performed by other agencies 72 3, 500 3. BOL 
nd materials 762 5, 800 5 RV 
, 202 5 O00 
s, and indemnities 65 1,000 
ssments , 997 2. 000 


Total obligations 1, 643, 732 1. 600. 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start o $126, 341 $134, 481 
Obligations incurred durin ’ 7 1, 600, 000 


1, 734, 481 
Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Unliquidated gations, end of year | 139, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 
Total expenditures : 1, 595, 481 | 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -....................- , 1, 472, 000 


i ' 
Out of prior authorizations...............- ane 123, 481 


| 


Mr. Bussey. In regard to salaries and expenses, you are requesting 
$1,650,000 for 1954, which is an increase of $50,000 over 1953 ? 

Miss Hoey. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Most of this work is with the States? 

Miss Hory. Yes; and we cannot control our intake. If States 
amend their laws, we have to pass on amendments to their plans and 
notify the States. One State this year has introduced 174 bills on 
public assistance alone. States often ask us ahead of time if a certain 
amendment that is proposed is in conformity with the Federal law. 
We do not pass on it until the amendment is officially passed, but a 
great deal of advice is given on Federal ow ee memes Even legisla- 
tive committees ask us to get information for them as to what other 
States are doing. We do not have much control over our intake on 
work. 
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Mr. Bussey. Your estimate for 1954 would provide 273 man-years 
of employment; in other words, more than 5 full-time employees for 
each State in the program. Why do you need that many? 


Mr. Truetson. An average of 5 employees per State? 
Mr. Bussey. Yes. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW STAFF 


Miss Hory. We do not use them State by State. We use them on 
different functions. For example, in the administrative review the 
workefs go into the different localities and read the records and check 
whether or not the various provisions in the Federal act are being met 
on an operating basis. 

Mr. Wynkoop. It is really an audit of eligibility. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. I never thought of the comparison you are making, 
Mr. Busbey. I donot think it is meaningful. There are 196 programs. 
That gets you down to not much more than 1 employee per program, 
and for 1 employee to take all the responsibility for 1 program would 
be an extremely modest request. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any way you can show that your work is 
actually saving the Federal Government money ¢ 

Miss Horry. I do not know that it is sav ing money. It is perform- 
ing operations that are required in the Federal act to be performed, 
to see that the States live up to the provisions of the act. 

Mr. Mircneti. While it is impossible to trace it on a dollar basis, 
this administrative review staff is really directly concerned with the 
improvement of operations, which would have the effect of curtailing 
expenses of the program, either in administration or in assistance 
payments. These people are continuously reviewing operations, both 
for the purpose of seeing wherein they can be improved and to give 
advice on how to do it, controls to insure eligibility, and so forth. 
But I would repeat, we have no way of relating their activities to 
specific dollar savings. 

Miss Hory. In one State we made a study and suggested improve- 
ments, and they are eliminating 32 employees and getting an improved 
administration as a result of our review. In that way we do save 
Federal funds. 


COLLECTION AND INTERPRETATION OF STATISTICAL DATA 


Mr. Bussey. Looking at page 53 of your justifications, under “Col- 
lect. and interpret statistical and other data,” it seems to me that 37 
positions for that work is a large number. 

Miss Hory. You see, all our estimates to you, and all our responses 
to requests for information we get from Congress, are based on data 
that comes from the States. I do not think we have a harder working 
staff in the Bureau. It is very hard to make those estimates. We 
try to keep ahead and to be able to give you the most advanced in- 
formation we can on trends, and we can only do that by analysis of 
State data. 

Mr. Wynxoor. A short time ago the Bureau did something rather 
unique. They asked the State agencies to evaluate the Bureau’s sta- 
tistical reporting system and suggest the elimination of any part 





thereof that was not used. The responses were that they used all the 
information we developed. 

Miss Hory. We try never to ask a State to develop data that is not 
necessary for their own operation. We need it for other purposes, 
for comparison between States, and so forth; but the information and 
its analysis are very important. 

Mr. Truetson. All these functions have been reduced. This func- 
tion has been trimmed just like the others. 

Mr. Bussey. You feel, then, that all the statistical data that you 
compile—and there must be a very considerable amount outside of 
just what is requested by Congress is all absolutely necessary ¢ 

Miss Hory. I think without question it is. For example, the States 
are going to do, at our request, a study of old-age assistance. We want 
to find out the answer to the question Mr. Fogarty asked : How do they 
get along on low assistance payments? You see, even the people who 
vo on old-age insurance, many of them are sick and — supple- 
mentary assistance if they do not have relatives to care for them. 
We want to see what the trend is and what their needs are. 


OPENING OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ROLLS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty mentioned these States that have laws 
opening the public-assistance rolls to newspapermen and others. 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I was under the impression that most of the States 
that have such laws had rather strict restrictions concerning that. In 
other words, it was my understanding that before you could see the 
relief rolls you had to make a request in writing and state your specific 
reasons for wanting to see them, and then the State officials passed on 
whether they would open up the rolls to you. 

Miss Hory. That is the Illinois law, but that is not general. In 
many places it merely means the county clerk has the list available for 
anyone to see who comes in during office hours. 

Mr. Bussey. Then you would say Illinois has the best restrictive 
law ¢ 

Miss Hory. Yes; because under the Illinois law mere idle curiosity 
would not be accepted as a reason for looking at the rolls. 

Mr. Bussey. What States have practically no restrictions on who 
can look at the relief rolls? 

Miss Hory. fT am afraid I would have to look that up. I think 
Illinois is the strictest with regard to requiring that a person put his 
request in writing. 

Miss Goopwin. I think the others do not have similar restrictions. 
The reason Illinois has this requirement is to make sure that the 
person requesting the information does not intend to use it for political 
or other purposes prohibited by law. 

Miss Hory. You see, the name of the recipient as well as the address 
to which the checks are mailed are on the list, and there would be 
nothing to prevent someone from copying them. 

Mr. Bussey. Has there come to your attention any general abuse 
that has resulted from opening up these relief rolls? 

Miss Hory. No; because I do not think there has been much interest. 
The first couple months after they are opened the newspaper people 
want to see if there is a story, but not otherwise. 
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Developmer 
Research in child life 

. Dissemination of inf 

ing with children 
5, Administration 
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Full-ti 
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Part-tin 
Regular | 
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vel 
portation of things 
Communicatior 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 


services 


Services performed by other age 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment ‘ 
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Obligations incurred 


gated balance, estimated savings 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


1954 estimate 
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1, 585, 006 
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Obligations by activities 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
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1ith services 
cial services 
r children 
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| 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


nliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during year 


1 
Deduct 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


GRANTS FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
} 1952 actual | 1953 estim e| 
—_ 2 s fla | 
| | 
Appropriation or estimate —_ ee é on $31, 500, 000 $28, 600, 000 | $32, 600, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. --- 793 


Obligations incurred__...._.. : ER Lo 7 31, 499, 207 28, 600, 000 32, 600, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


. Maternal and child-health services a a ; $12, 523,309 | $12, 746, 579 $13, 313, 158 
2. Crippled children’s services. ............- ase . 7" , 385, 498 11, 482, 498 11, 950, 028 
Child-welfare services. = Sicianas , 590, 400 4, 370, 923 | 7, 336, 814 


Obligations incurred _-_._-- nda dak a be 31, 499, 207 28, 600, 000 | 32, 600, 000 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


, $31, 499, 207 
28. 600, 000 
32, 600, 000 


} estimate | 1954 estimate 
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Obligations incurred during the year > 31, 499, 2 28, 600, 000 32, 600, 000 
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Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years-. -- , : 290, 090 
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Total expenditures__._. dtdgecupeuaad 31,031,728 | 32,704, 591 | 23, 229, 092 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -.-......-.- siidebiaeb abet 27, 092, 653 28, 309, 910 $2, 400, 000 
Out of prior authorizations oll 3, 939, 075 4, 394, 681 | 829, 092 
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Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We have under consideration the appropriation request for the 
Children’s Bureau for the fiscal year 1954. 

We have the pleasure of having Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, and some of her staff, with us. 

Dr. Eliot, would you like to make a statement to the committee 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON ProGRAM OF THE BUREAU 


Dr. Extor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

I would like to make a statement and divide it in three parts: 

(1) General statement of the program the Children’s Bureau car- 
ries out. 

(2) Problems with respect to salaries and expenses of the Bureau. 

(3) Grants to States for maternal and child health, crippled chil- 
dren’s, and child welfare services. 

I am coming before the House subcommittee to present the esti- 
mates for the work of the Children’s Bureau for 1954 and to explain 
the Bureau’s program to the committee, and I hope if any member 
of the subcommittee has any questions, you will ask them. 

Mr. Bussey. If it is all right with the other members of the com- 
mittee, we will let you proceed with your statement until you have 
completed, and then ask you questions. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Dr. Extor. That is very good. 

I think that the subcommittee would agree with me that when we 
discuss the health and welfare of children and how the lives of chil- 
dren can be enriched in these troubled times, we are in reality dis- 
cussing some of the fundamentals that will affect the future life of 
our country. What will be happening 15, 20, or 25 years from now 
will depend a lot on what we do for children now. 

We have been hearing a great deal recently about our aging popu- 
lation. But actually the “population of our country is growing 
younger faster than it is growing older. During the last decade, the 
popul: ition over 65 years of age increased 37 percent, but the popu- 
lation under 5 increased 53 percent. 

I brought with me some tables which I would like to refer to as I 
go along. 


TABLE 1.—The number of chi'dren in the Nation is increasing rapidly (1 out of 
every 3 persons in the United S‘ates is under 18 years) 


Children under 18 years (in thousands) 


Tot: Under fto9 10 to 17 
, 5 years years years 


1949 40, 287 | 10, 542 | 10, 685 | 19, 060 
1950 47, 003 16, 133 13, 374 17, 496 
1960 55, 448 13, 345 16, 722 25, 381 


NotTe.—By 1960, 45 percent more children 16 to 17 years old than in 1950. 





The first table, table 1, shows that in the next decade the great wave 
of young children which came during the decade from 1940 to 1950 
is being reflected today in school-age children, and will be reflected 
during the course of the present decade in the adolescent group. It is 
important for us to be aware of those facts as we proceed with the 
work of the Bureau and the work in States on behalf of children. 
This table, I think, speaks for itself. 

In 1952, nearly 4 million babies were born. This is the largest num- 
ber of births ever recorded in 1 year in this country. As a result, 
there was a net increase this year of 114 million children under the 
age of 18, A continuing high birth rate is anticipated for the imme- 
diate future. 

More children obviously mean more pressure on the thin line of 
services and facilities available to equip the new generation for living 
in this evermore complex world. Our estimates are concerned with 
strengthening the services provided for children through the pro 
grams of the Children’s Bureau—services that affect the well-being 
of many thousands of children. 

At this point I would like to remind you of some of the kinds of 
services provided through the program of the Children’s Bureau and 
its staff, primarily through States and local communities, because th: ut 
is where work for children is done. 

Within its program comes the whole question of maternal care, with 
the various social and health problems involved. There are social 
problems for many mothers who are in need, mothers who work, moth- 
ers who are unmarried. 

There are problems with infants with respect to their health and 
their well-being in general. 

The States and communities have a series of programs such as well- 
baby clinics, prenatal clinics for mothers, and child-health programs. 

Under the programs with which we are concerned there are a variety 
of types of services, medical and others, for crippled children. And 
I would like to remind you this includes not only children orthopedi- 

cally crippled, such as children with poliomyelitis, but, children who 
are deaf, children who are blind, children with cerebral palsy, —e 
with epilepsy, and children with sicknesses which may lead to 
crippling. 

The Bureau and indeed the States and localities are very much 
concerned over social and economic problems that affect children. 
Many children in our communities are at a disadvantage primarily 
from a social and an economic point of view. The child-welfare 
workers spend a good deal of time on that kind of problem in locali- 
ties and counties. 

Also, there are groups of children in particular need that the 
child-welfare program does focus attention on, such as children who 
are homeless or neglected and children who are abused. 

Some of us who go back many years can recall the early efforts 
of societies for the prevention of cruelty to children. They gave their 
attention to the really neglected and abused children. Todi vy, | am 
sorry to say, there are still some of these cases that come under 
public programs as well as voluntary. 

Then there is a group of children we read about in the papers so 
much these days, the delinquent children in the country. They also 
come within the purview of the Children’s Bureau interest. 
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Another group of children I must confess we are doing far too 
little for is the group of mentally defective children. This problem 
has been woefully neglected. There are now organizations of pore 
of mentally defective children, and they are bringing the problem to 
the attention of local and State governments, asking what can be 
done to improve the opportunities for these children. There are 
training schools in some of the States, but they are not sufficient in 
number, and in many cases they are not adequately staffed or equipped 
to do a good job for these chile lre nh. 

We have the problem of the day care of children of working 
mothers; and the problem of adoption. Some of you may have 
noticed in the papers the situation that has arisen in a nearby county. 

Mr. Fogarry. Prince Georges County. 

Dr. Ensor. Prince Georges County, where there is a real question 
of policy with respect to the way in which the natural parents of the 
child and the adoptive parents of the child are handled. I have been 
interested in what has been reported in the newsp: apers, and especially 
interested in the editorial in this morning’s Post. The Children’s 
Bureau for many years has been working on this problem. We get 
out information not only for parents, but also for agencies and law- 
ae to help them come to decisions as to what is the best way 
to handle problems of this sort. 

This bulletin [ am showing you is called Essentials of Adoption 
Law and Procedure. This is typical of the kind of thing we try 
to do in the Bureau. Not that we handle individual problems of 
adoption, but we prepare and give these bulletins to State and local 
agencies at their request. A general principle of the Bureau is that 
the job has to be done locally and by the States. The Children’s 
Bureau was created to investigate matters related to the welfare of 
children, give assistance to States and agencies, and to give assistance 
only. By that I do not mean money assistance for families but help 
and advice to organizations and agencies. 

I could go on listing many other kinds of needs that children have, 
but I think these are illustrative. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Children’s Bureau operates under two laws. The first, enacted 
by the Congress in 1912, created the Bureau and gave it broad respon- 
sibilities to investigate and report “upon all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of children and childlife among all classes of our people.” 
Under this act, the Bureau studies many types of conditions affecting 
the lives of children; provides data and makes recommendations to 
improve practices in child-health and child-welfare programs; and 
helps to establish standards for the care of children. 

Under the second, the Social Security Act, enacted in 1935, the 
Children’s Bureau has responsibility for administering grants to 
States to extend and improve, especially in rural areas, maternal and 
child health, crippled children’s and child-welfare services, 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


I would like to go next to the matter of salaries and expenses of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

The appropriation material that you have before you provides for 
$1,585,000 for the Children’s Bureau. That is the estimate for 1954. 
It is the only appropriation to the Children’s Bureau for all of its 
activities, and it must cover everything we do under both of the laws 
[ have mentioned. 

At the same time that the child population has been increasing, 
and thereby increasing the demands on the resources of the Bureau, 
the Children’s Bureau staff, unfortunate ‘ly, actually has been 
decreasing. 

I have brought along an additional chart over and above those I 
sent to you to illustrate the next point that I would like to make. 

In 1947 the Children’s Bureau had 339 positions. There has been 
a steady decrease in the number of positions available to the Bureau 
since then, and at the same time the grants to the States for the three 
programs that we administer have increased very materially, as you 
can see from this chart table (table 12). 


Number of positions and funds available in Federal Treasury for payments to States 
for maternal and child health services, services for crippled children, and child 


/ 


welfare services, fiscal years 1947-54 


Funds available in Federal Treasury 


Children’s Bureau Carried over 
positions from allot- 
ment in 
previous 
fiscal year 


Appropria 


tion 


| 

| | | 

| Number Index Amount | Index A mount Amount 
1947 ad es ng 33% 100 | $24, 182, 142 | 100 | $22, 000, 000 
asi Se | : 82 5, 823, 429 107 | , 000, 000 | 
1949... aia ost : 78 27, 071, 589 | 112 22) 750, 000 
1950 s ’ 25 76 25, 897, 990 | 107 22. 000, 000 
1951 . ‘ore 5: 74 33, 328, 724 | 138 30, 250, 000 | 
1952 : 2 72 36, 363, 367 | 150 31, 509, 000 
1953 wid . 2 69 33, 880, 071 140 28, 600, 000 | 
1954. _. aoall 2 371 | 333,757,713 2140 | 232, 600, 000 | 


’ Exclusive of positions in the Industrial Division. 
2 Requested in the budget of the U. 8S. Government for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1954. 
3 Estimated. 


I must say to you that I believe the Bureau is greatly crippled in its 
work for children because of the shortage in its personnel. We do not 
have thousands of employees. We have to number ours in hundreds. 
We have 234 positions all told, including those for the work that must 
be done with the States through the regions. This must cover also the 
work that the Bureau does in standard-setting, research, and fact- 
finding, and reporting to the public, including the issuance of all the 
bulletins for parents, as well as the few technical bulletins we are able 
to get out each year. This is extremely difficult, but yet we have stag- 
gered along and somehow gotten a job done. But the job in behalf of 
children is a very large job, and as the child population increases, the 
needs and demands for better service also increase. 
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KINDS OF ASSISTANCE GIVEN 


In the mimeographed testimony that I have given you here, I have 
put down some three illustrations of the kind of work we do. I think 
I will not dwell on those long. 

The first is an illustration of the kind of help we give to voluntary 
or public institutions that ask for help. One State institution for de- 
pendent children, whose program was pretty well out of date, asked 
for help from the Bureau in improving its program. This was an 
institution that had a large adoption program—a program which 
placed for adoption an average of 400 infants a year. One member of 
the Children’s Bureau staff was able to give them a sufficient lift in 1 
week’s time so that they were able to reorganize their adoption pro- 
gram according to modern lines. This has been most successfully 
accomplished. 

The second illustration we give is the work that has been done, stim- 
ulated to a large degree by the staff of the Children’s Bureau working 
with State agencies, in connection with surgical operations on “blue 
babies,” a type of surgical case that you know about, Iam sure. With 
the grants to the States the States are in position to do more and more 
to help families who cannot pay for operations on these children. 
Often the children have to be taken hundreds of miles to find a sur- 
geon competent to do this particular type of operation. 

Then I want to refer again to the booklet Infant Care, which is 
issued constantly by the Bureau. More than 30 million copies have 
been distributed; it is well known, I am sure, to the Members of Con- 
gress. It has been translated into 8 languages. 

The present staff of the Children’s Bureau cannot begin to fill the 
need for services for which the Congress has given the Bureau respon- 
sibility. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Juvenile delinquency is rising 


Percentage (1940= 100 Percentage (1940= 100) 


Child popu- |Child popu- 


lation of Juvenile- | : 
court a United court | pcmtendl | Unite 

delinquency “UT sts of States (10 delinquency arrests of | States (10 
cases | Children | 417 years cases | Children | 4947 years 

of age of age) 


Juvenile- Police Police lation of 


1940 1947 
1941 9 1948 
1942 - 2é 7 { 1949 
1943 ¢ 1950 
1944 b 32 92 1951 
1945 ; ¢ 1955 
1946 i 1960 
| 


I would like to cite an example of just one field—a very important 
one today—in which much more service is needed from the Bureau 
than can be supplied. This is the whole field of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Each year we believe that about 1,000,000 children become known 
to the police because of delinquent conduct. About 350,000 delinquent 
children are brought before juvenile courts each year. After the war 





juvenile delinquency declined, but it is now again on the increase, as 
you will see from table 2, which I have given to you. 

You will see on this table 3 columns, 1 for juvenile-court de slinquency 
cases, 1 for police arrests of children, and 1 for the United States child 
population. The data for the first column were gathered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the data of the police arrests of ¢ hildren come to 
us from the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The increase in number 
of children reported appears to be real, since it is reflected in both 
of the first 2 columns. 

The provisions for care and treatment of delinquent children are 
among the most inadequate of any. Many communities have no 
adequate detention facilities. Local jails are used for this purpose 
in hundreds of places. Half of the judges in courts that handle juve- 
nile delinquents have no probation officers to assist them in gather- 
ing information about a child and his home, or to help the child and 
his family when the child is placed on probation. Too many training 
or correctional schools are overcrowded, poorly equipped, and under- 
staffed. The fact that a child needs rehabilitation rather than punish- 
ment is still not accepted by some of these schools. 

The seriousness of this situation is intensified when we realize that 
by 1960 there will be 45 percent more children between 10 and 17 
years of age than there were in 1950. That is shown in table 1. Most 
of the delinquent children who come to the juvenile court are from 
this age group. 

The Children’s Bureau is now working on the preparation of guides 
for the use of juvenile courts, police, training schools for delinquent 
boys and girls, and other community agencies and institutions that 
work with delinquent children. In this the Bureau has had the cooper- 
ation and help of a great number of universities, national professional 
organizations, State and local agencies and institutions; and in the 
last year close to 200 experts in the country in the field of juvenile 
delinquency have given us assistance in examining into this problem. 

Interest among citizens in many communities obviously is growing 
rapidly. I think that is reflected in the press. One cannot go any- 
where in the country without seeing in the papers a story about some 
child who has gotten into trouble. The communities are looking into 
their own situation with regard to juvenile delinquency. One of the 
most difficult problems faced by States and localities is coordinating 
their various services for delinquents. 

All of this means increased demands on the Children’s Bureau for 
service, and the Bureau has only 2 specialists in this field of work. 


REGIONAL STAFFS AND ACTIVITIES 


As I have already said, the 1954 estimate for salaries and expenses 
covers all of the current activities of the Bureau, including both 
administering grants and investigating and reporting. The estimate 
allows for an increase of six workers. Three of these would be health- 
service staff for the Boston regional office. I will come to the other 
three in a moment. 

The regional staff of the Children’s Bureau is now below a minimum 
level. In 8 of the 10 regional offices, the regional team of the Children’s 
Bureau includes a child-welfare repr esentative, a doctor, a pediatric 
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nurse, and an administrative-methods consultant. Two regional of- 
fices have only a child-welfare representative. Three nutritionists 
and 6 medical social workers try to cover all 10 regions. 

The regional child-welfare representatives have responsibility for 
work with State public-welfare agencies in connection with the admin- 
istration of services for which Federal child-welfare funds are used, 
and for approval of State child-welfare plans. They give consulta- 
tion in response to request on the total public child- welfare program to 
public-welfare agencies and to other public agencies, such as the 
juvenile courts, or training schools, detention homes, or other types of 
agencies or institutions that exist in different parts of the country. 

These regional workers also give consultation to a wide variety of 
State and local voluntary child-caring agencies and citizens groups, as 
requested. 

We have but one regional child-welfare representative in each region. 
The present staff, we feel, cannot possibly fulfill these responsibilities 
adequately. 

The regional health services staff, which is made up typically of a 
doctor, a nurse, and an administrative methods consultant, carry re- 
sponsibility for work with State and local health departments on the 
development of their maternal and child health and crippled children’s 
programs. They also have responsibility for plan approval and for 
working out essential cooperative relationships in the region with other 
health programs and with welfare and education. Obviously, a full 
complement of health regional staff is needed in each regional office. 


PERSONNEL INCREASES 


The Boston region is served by the regional health services staff 
assigned to the New York office. It is not possible for this staff to 
serve two regions adequately, Ps ticularly two regions of the size and 
complexity of those centered i in New Y ork and Boston. The proposed 
increase of three health services positions would enable the Bureau 
to provide a doctor, a pediatric nurse, and a clerk for the Boston 
regional office. 

The three remaining additional workers included in the estimate 
for salaries and expenses are for the research program of the Bureau. 
During the past year the Bureau reviewed its previously published 
studies, analyzed its present research activities, and considered recom- 
mendations made by groups of research experts in various fields. 

In other words, we have been taking a new look at our research 
program, and this has seemed important to me, because there is a 
great deal of research going on in the country, and we do not want 
to duplicate it. 

On the basis of the facts disclosed by this review and analysis, the 
Bureau decided to take as the focus of its studies the children whose 
health and welfare are in jeopardy. Among these are children who 
are handicapped, socially or physically; children who are homeless, 
temporarily or permanently ; children who are neglected or mistreated 
or unwisely handled by their parents; children of unmarried mothers; 
juvenile delinquents and those in danger of becoming delinquent ; and 

children who suffer from crippling diseases or conditions. 
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We need to do studies on the way in which the mentally defective 
children are being cared for. 

A most important type of investigation that the Children’s Bureau 
can do or help with is a study of the effectiveness of the programs of 
care and service that are being financed by grants to the States. 

We are responsible in the Children’s Bureau for making the grants 
and approving State plans for approximately $33 million a year. 
We feel strongly, and there are many States that agree, that, at this 
stage of the development of the programs, studies of the effectiveness 
of these programs, studies to show how well they are operating, 
whether children are in fact benefiting, would help us understand 
whether the money is being well spent and whether we are getting a 
better quality of care for children as well as more in quantity. We 
really know too little about the successes and failures of these 
programs. 

In this we are supported by many different States whose represent- 
atives talk with our field staff and tell us that they would like to work 
out plans for evaluating the programs, and they would like some help 
from the Children’s Bureau in the way of guidance as to methods and 
ways of making the studies and of comparing the work in one State 
with that in another. 

We propose, if we can amplify our staff a little, to try to help the 
States in this way. The field is so big, however, it has seemed to us 
important that we limit our attention and effort during the first few 
years to types of work whcih are most important. 


TYPES OF STUDIES 


For instance, it seems to us the foster care of children who are home- 
less, neglected, or for other reasons need care outside their own homes 
is an important subject for study. This would include institutions 
as well as foster family care of children. There are many phases of 
this problem, but we would like to start with those in which one or 
more States are interested. These should be State-initiated and 
State-managed studies. The Bureau does not propose to do all these 
studies with its own staff, What we do propose to do is to give the 
kind of advice and help the States are asking for. 

Second, we believe we should study adoption services. We need 
to know more about the methods used than we do today. Two States 
have asked the Bureau for help in studying their adoption programs. 

Then the services for the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency should be studied further, with a view to determining 
with which groups or types of delinquent children our present methods 
of treatment are most successful. 

Then we have the problem of health services for children, Many 
if not all of the States, are spending much more money than the Gov- 
ernment gives them for health supervision and health services for 
children—babies, preschoolchildren, and schoolchildren, At least 
two States have asked us to help in studying the effectiveness of their 
child-health clinics. Are they really accomplishing, or do they just 
think they are accomplishing, something through these clinical 
services ? 
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Then there is the question of school health services. Should chil- 
dren be examined every year, or given a good examination every 3 or 
t years? What kinds of health services are most effective for children 
of school age? 

Lastly, there are many studies that should be made of the services 
provided for crippled children. For example people want to know 
how well children are getting along who have had operations to repair 
a cleft palate. Are they being taught how to speak, for instance? 
We believe studies of this sort would pay many times over if we could 
give some help to the States to do these things. 

We are asking for 3 additional research workers, 2 professional and 

clerical. This would increase our staff only a little, but it would 
enable the Bureau to extend its study program, and we would be in a 
position to help a few States develop their own evaluative studies. 
I hope very much that this item can be approved by the Congress. 


COSTS OF PROGRAMS 


One of the types of studies I think we need to make perhaps more 
than any other at this point is the study of the cost of these programs. 

lake the crippled children’s program for instance. Many of the 
States have been asking us for help in finding out what it costs to 
take care of different kinds of crippling conditions. Similarly, we 
could study the cost of care in institutions for socially disadvantaged 
children, as contrasted to the cost in foster-family homes. 

We could study the cost of having sufficient staff social workers to 
supervise the children in their own homes, because, after all, we believe 
these children whenever possible should stay in their own homes, and 
the relative cost of care of a child in an institution. 

Take a child who is deaf. Should that child stay at home and be 
able to go to a speech and hearing clinic, or should he go to a residen- 
tial school for the deaf where, perhi ips, the cost of his care would run 
to $1,400 or $1,500 a year. It is now widely believed that, with 
proper clinics, proper care, and proper school facilities in the com- 
munity, he could stay at home with all the personal advantages that 
means. 

So much for salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHiILp WELFARE 


I want to come now to the grants to States for maternal and child 
health, crippled children’s, and child-welfare services. 

For the information of the committee, we have prepared 3 tables 
(tables 3, 4, and 5) showing the history of the grants for these 3 
programs through 1953, and the current estimates for appropriations 
for 1954. They show the story of the grants to the States since the 
Social Security Act was passed. These tables show amounts author- 
ized, amounts available (new appropriations and balances carried over 
in the Federal Treasury), and expenditures of Federal funds by 
States. 

Table 3 shows the information as to maternal and child health 
services, table 4 shows it as to services for crippled children, and 
table 5 covers child welfare services. 
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TABLE 3.—Federal funds authorized, available in Federal Treasury for payment to 
States, and expended by States for Maternal and Child Health Services, fiscal years 
1936-54 


Available in Federal Treasury 


Authorized 
A ppropria- 


rotal tion 


Carryover! 


1936... ‘ ‘ $3, 800, 000 $1, 580, 000 $1, 580, 000 
1037... ‘ ae 3, 800, 000 d 579 . . 466 
1938. . : ; 3, 800, 000 q , 180 3, 799, 534 
1939... 4 ww 3, 800, 000 735 < , 000 
1940... 5, 820, 000 5, , : , 000 
1941... 5, 820, 000 3, 702, 5, 820, 000 
1942... Be Peas 5, 820, 000 , 006, 5, 820, 000 
1943... i 5, 820, 000 ), 840, 5, , 000 
1944... . 4 5, 820, 000 , 907 5, 820, 000 
1945... 4 ‘ 5, 820, 000 , 772, 829 5, 820, 000 
1946... é 5, 820, 000 , 860, 439 5, 000 
1947.... bean 11, 000, 000 , 913, 393 , 000, 000 
1948 11, 000, 000 2, 044, 513 , 000, 000 
1949... 11, 000, 000 2, 417, 254 , 000, 000 
1950... 11, 000, 000 , 127, 3243 , 000, 000 
1951. . : 15, 000, 000 070, 518 , 200, 000 
== 16, 500, 000 3, 412, 379 ‘ 

1053... 16, 500, 000 3 , 390 7 
1954... 16, 500, 000 , 742 313, 158 


1 In the Federal Treasury July 1 to credit of States from appropriations in prior years. 
’ Federal funds in State as well as Federal Treasury 
Estimated 
‘ Requested in the Budget of the U. 8S. Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954 


TaBLeE 4.—Federal funds authorized, available in Federal Treasury for payment to 
States, and expended by States for services for crippled children, fiscal years 
1936-54 


Available in Federal Treasury State expend- 


itures of 
Authorized Federal 


4 ppropria- 


CG op i ds 2 
Hon wryover fund 


Total 


000 | 187, 000 $1, 187, 000 
000 3, 213, 057 2, 849, 061 
0), 000 3, 135 2, 849, 939 
, 000 + , 2, 850, 000 
, 000 c 3, 350, 000 
, 000 f 06 }, 870, 000 
, 000 : 3, 870, 000 ‘ 
, 000 af 5 3, 870, 000 3, 805, 478 
, 000 b 2 | 3, 870, 000 535, 3, 831, 279 
, 000 ; ty 3, 870, 000 9, , 066, 494 
, 000 . , 19% 3, 000 502, , 053, 821 
, 000 . , 25 , 000 2! }, 538, 747 
, 000 , 824, ¢ 000 608, 175 
, 000 ; , 250, 000 385, , 358, 818 
, 000 j 583 , 500, 000 , 583 751, 011 
2, 000, 000 . ¢ 5, 000 ‘ , 121, 794 
5, 000, 000 : miy , 385, 500 f 910, 165 
15, 000, 000 2, 245, , 482, 498 3 3 12, 243, 454 
, 000, 000 | 2, 201, 582 , 950, 028 4 5 


1 In the Federal Treasury July 1 to credit of States from appropriations in prior years 

? Federal funds in State as well as Federal Treasury. 

’ Estimated. 

4 Requested in the budget of the U. S. Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954 
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TaBLE 5.—Federal funds authorized, available in Federal Treasury for payment to 
States, and expended by States for child welfare services, fiscal years 1936-54 


Available in Federal Treasury Sutewent- 
auttorina |] ——] ane 


5 Appr - : | 
Total | a * | Carryover ! funds 2 


1936 ‘ , 500, 000 $625, 000 | $625, Ri I wali $84, 956 
1937 le , 500, 000 | , 5 22 1, 376, 457 $180, 865 | 851, 089 
1938 Bd , 500, 000 , 499, 543 413, 829 1, 312, 077 
1939__ att , 500, 000 500, 725, 799 1, 526, 678 
1940___ ae , 510, 000 | 505, | 692, 057 1, 492, 315 
1941_. ae , 510, 000 | , 510, 699, 984 1, 523, 985 
1942... ; nee , 510, 000 | , 510, 672, 311 1, 554, 183 
1943__. : 4 , 510, 000 , 510, } 613, 302 1, 495, 994 
1944 Tae , 510, 000 , 510, 540, 527 1, 473, 349 
1945__. us , 510, 000 , 510, | 630, 058 | , 365, 007 
1946_- , 510, 000 , 510, | 760, 242 | , 276, 426 
1947_. 3, 500, 000 500, 986, 491 852, 470 
1948__ 3, 500, 000 , 500, | 2, 453, 948 , 077, 148 
1949_. 3, 500, 000 , 500, | 2, 519, 305 , 749, 322 
1950__. ie . 3, 500, 000 , 500, | 2, 348, 064 , 046, 120 
1951_. 43 , 000, 000 1, 913, 920 | 858, 064 
1952__. , 000, 000 y 3, 447, 968 , 236, 214 
1953__- enka a : 000, 000 3, 163, 87% 4, 370, 92% 3, 792, 950 3 8, 060, 482 
BS CA ae es icien a , 000, 000 8, 134, 389 4 7, 336, 814 3 797, 575 


TNS SS tt et tt tt tt 


NP PO 8 


b 





! In the Federal Treasury July 1 to credit of States from appropriations in prior years. 

2 Federal funds in State as well as Federal Treasury. 

8’ Estimated. 

4 Requested in the budget of the U. S. Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 


BUDGET REQUESTS 


The 1954 estimate continues the language contained in the 1953 
appropriation act which provides for further utilization of funds 


available. The language requires that there be taken into account, 
in computing allotments to States for 1954, the balances in allot- 
ments previously made to States which remain available in the Fed- 
eral Treasury for payment to them as of July 1, 1953. 

The committee will remember that a provision in the appropria- 
tion act for 1953 eliminated any carryover of balances from 1953 
allotments or from any future allotments, Only the balances from the 
allotments made in 1952 will continue available for payment in 1954. 
After 1954 there will be no further carryover. 

This, I believe, was a good move on the part of the Congress. It 
simplifies the situation with respect to accounting for the funds; it 
also means that the State agencies will be given an allotment each 
year which they will either spend or allow to revert to the Federal 
Treasury. I believe the new plan, as soon as it is established, will be 
found to be a good one. 


DISTRIBUTION TO STATES 


What are the steps that will be taken in 1954 to see that the money 
reaches the States ? 

The sum of the available balances from the 1952 appropriations for 
the maternal and child health, crippled children’s and child-welfare- 
services programs, in the Federal Treasury as of July 1, 1953, will be 
added to the amount appropriated for these programs for 1954. The 
total thus obtained will be apportioned over the three programs, each 
program receiving -the same percentage of this total as of the total 
authorized for appropriation each year by title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 





Within each program an apportionment will be made to each State 
in accordance with the allotment provisions of the Social Security 
Act, as modified by the appropriation language. Each State will keep 
the full amount of its carryover balance, and will receive from the 
1954 appropriation the difference, if any, between the carryover bal- 
ance and the amount of its apportionment. 

The amount requested for appropriation for grants to States for 
the fiscal year 1954 is $32,600,000. The carryover in the Federal 
Treasury from prior years is estim: ated _at $1,157,713, making a total 
estimated to be available in 1954 of $33,757,713. This amount is to be 
compared with an available total for 1953 of $33,880,071 (an appro- 
priation of $28,600,000 plus the carryover from prior years of $5,280,- 
071). While the appropriation proposed for 1954 exceeds that for 
1953 by $4 million, the amount estimated to #. available for use by 
the States is actually $122,358 less than for 1953. 

That seems and is a little complicated, but I have tried to set it 
down here as simply as possible. We are asking for enough money 
this year so that most of the States will be able to carry on their 
programs in 1954 at the same level that they are carrying their pro- 
grams in 1953. Actually, the total amount available for their work 
will be $122,000 less in 1954 than in 1953, 

The amounts estimated to be available to the States for the three 
programs for 1954, on the basis of present estimates, will allow most 
of the States to maintain their program at about the same level as 
in 1953. Of the $32.6 million requested for appropriation in 1954, 
$13,313,158 will be used for maternal and child health services; $11,- 
950,028 for crippled children’s services; and $7,336,814 for child- 
welfare services. 


STATE QUALIFICATIONS FOR FUNDS 


To qualify for these Federal funds, States must put up money of 
their own, and all of them do. In fact the total amount of State and 
local funds appropriated for these programs is much greater than the 
sum the States receive from the Federal Government. The States and 
localities carry the primary responsibility for child-health and wel- 
fare services. Federal funds are used to help the States extend and 
stengthen these services. These funds help equalize the opportunities 
for children to grow normally or be restored to health when crippled, 
no matter where they live in the country. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH FUNDS ARE USED IN THE STATES 


I would like to tell you briefly, and illustrate with some charts, 
what these funds are used for in the States, because it is in the States 
and communities where they actually reach mothers and children. 

Since 1936 when the Social Security Act went into effect, many, 
many thousands of children have benefited—actu: lly I think we ¢ ould 

say many millions of children have benefited—through the provisions 
for maternal and child health, for crippled children, and for child 
welfare services. 

In 1951, for instance, 2.5 million children of school age were exam- 
ined by physicis Ms, and over 2.5 million received dental inspections. 
Approximately 3.5 million immunizations against smallpox, diph- 
theria, and whooping cough were made. 
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An increasing number of States are taking up the problem of care 
of premature infants and are emphasizing need to prevent premature 
delivery of mothers. That, of course, is the preventive side of the 
program. If we can do more to prevent mothers from delivering 
prematurely, we will have fewer premature children. 


MOTHERS AND INFANTS RECEIVING HEALTH SERVICES 


[aBLE 6.— More mothers and children are receiving health services 


State and local programs 


Number of 
expectant 
mothers 
attending 
prenatal 
clinics 


Number of 
preschool 
| children 
attending 
well-child 
clinics 


Number of 
infants 
attending 
well-child 
clinics 


265, 000 186, 000 148, 000 
267, 000 170, 000 130, 000 
256, 000 170, 000 117, 000 
275, 000 187, 000 131, 000 
320, 000 | 246, 000 151, 000 
379, 000 264, 000 153, 000 
399, 000 | 295, 000 168, 000 
420, 000 303, 000 175, 000 
565, 000 395, 000 189, 000 


Table 6 shows the types of services under the maternal and child 
health program. We have shown it from 1943 to 1951. The numbers 


of mothers and young children attending prenatal or well-child clinics 
} 


lave increased during hese years. 
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INFANT-MORTALITY PROBLEM 


. , 
Infant mortality is still high nm many 


m 
insvivania 
thode Islan 
ith Carolina 
yuth Dakota 


ennessee 


d 
ina 


n 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


yoming 


Includes the District of Columbia, the cities of Baltimore and St. Louis, and Yellowstone National 
Park in Montana and Wyoming. Other independent cities are not counted separately and are included 


ithin the counties in which located for purposes of these estimates 

Counties with an estimated 5 or more infant deaths per year in excess of the number which would hav 
urred, if the county infant mortality rate had been 29.7 infant deaths per 1,000 live births, 1945-49 (qvera ge 
te for counties with cities of 50,000 or more population). 


Source of basic data: NOVS. 


Table 7 shows some of our unfinished business in safeguarding in 
fant life. The situation for the country as a whole is good; but, as 
this table shows, too many infants are lost in a good many States. 
More intensive efforts on parent education, on improving living con 
ditions, and on making health services available are needed in high 
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rate areas if more babies’ lives are to be saved. We know also that 
much remains to be done on behalf of mothers and their unborn in- 
fants if the present large number of unborn babies who lose their 
lives just before birth—that is, stillborn children—are to be brought 
into this world as healthy full-term infants. 

Also, much work needs to be done to make certain that children 
who are alive at birth remain alive. This map shows you that 12,500 
infants could be saved each year if the infant-mortality record were 
as good in the counties that are printed black as in counties with 
cities of 50,000 population or more. We are comparing all the coun- 
ties of the United States with the rates in the counties that have a 
population of 50,000 or more. 

The rates shown here are for the 4 years 1946 to 1949. During this 
period the infant-mortality rate for the United States as a whole was 
32 per 1,000 live births. In some of the counties shown in black the 
rate goes as high as 125 or more. In some they go lower, down to 30. 
The white counties average in the neighborhood of 29. These coun- 
ties that are shown black are one-quarter of the counties of the country. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN RECEIVING CARE BY THE STATES 


Numbers of children receiving crippled children’s services show steady 
increases 


nd local program and local programs 


Number Number 
| receiving Number Total receiving Number 
vm = iB roosiving = ice in —— 
lin I hospital care clinic or | 10spital 
doctor care | doctor’s care 
office office 


11 | | 138, 000 | 32, 001 
125, 000 ) 24, 000 || 207, 000 | 163, 000 38, 000 
130, 000 92 ) 24, 000 214, 000 | 195, 000 43, 00( 
1 | 203 000 43, 00( 
; 


229, 000 

The next table (table 8) shows the increases in crippled children 
being given care by the States. The unduplicated count of children 
receiving care in 1951 was 229,000 children. 

I would like to point out, in connection with both of these programs, 
that if we are going to maintain services in the health field, and 
provide in like ratio for the increased number of children that will 
be found in our population in 1955, we will have to provide health 
services for 28,000 more, and crippled children’s services for 26,000 
more, in 1955 than we were providing for in 1950. In other words, 
the increase in population will be reflected in the need for care. 


15, 00 » O 24, 000 | 175, 000 


5. 000 05. { ) 27, 000 | 


| 
5, 000 122 29, 000 {| 
} 


| 
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HANDICAPS FOR WHICH CHILDREN ARE RECEIVING CARI 


LE 9, These are some of the handicaps for Lich more children are receiving care 


/ 


i] palsy 
mditions 
palate 
ynditions 
Sy 


Table 9 shows some of the handicaps for which children are receiv- 
ig care under the crippled children’s programs. For instance, 
erebral palsy; there was an increase of 4 percent in the number of 
hildren receiving care in 1951 compared to 1950. The number of 
hildren receiving help for ear conditions increased 5 percent in 
951 compared to 1950. There were even larger increases in 1951 
ompared to 1950 in the number of children receiving care for cleft 
palate, eye conditions, and epilepsy. 

I would like to point out to you that not all States are providing 
ll these types of care, nor are all States providing care throughout 
ie State. There are still many gaps in the programs. 


CHILDREN IN OWN HOMES, FOSTER HOMES, AND INSTITUTIONS 


\BLE 10.—More children are receiving help from State and local child-welfare 
service programs (over 258,000 were being served in 1951) 


Percent change in 
number of children 
served, 1946 to 
Living arrangements: 1951 
Total children ; 
Children in own homes ‘ sited ‘ + 
Children in foster family homes____  --~~- Saad dithedi _ +2: 
Children in institutions or elsewhere ; 2 =—§ 

Table 10 indicates some of our child-welfare service programs, and 
t compares the years 1946 and 1951. You will see that in general 
nore children are getting care. The number of children getting serv 
ice in their own homes has gone up 10 percent; of children in foster 
family homes, the number has increased 23 percent; of children in 
nstitutions, I am glad to say, the number has gone down. As a rule, 
vhen children must be taken away from their own homes, it is better 
that the care should be given in foster family homes rather than in 
institutions. 

I would like to say that only about 5 children for every 1,000 child- 
ren in the population are now receiving child-welfare services. We 
snow that the proportion of children needing these services is much 
greater than this. Moreover, to keep pace with the expected growth 
of child population, we must provide these services for 30,000 more 
‘hildren in 1955 than in 1950 if we are to maintain even this low 
proportion that we are now caring for. 
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INCREASE LN COSTS 


TaBLe 11.—Children’s Health and Welfare Services Cost More 

Hospital expenses per patient-day : 

1945 SS. Gt 

1951 $16.7 

Percent increase 9 
salaries of public-health nurses in county health departments : 

1945 - $1.91 

1952 : as $3, O74 

Percent increase 60 
salaries of medical personnel in State health departments : 

1947 ‘ $5, 800 

1952 _ SS, SOO 

Percent increase ; : 
alaries of child-welfare caseworkers in public welfare departments 

1946 ‘ ; 7 . $2, 150 

1952 sian . $3, 216 

Percent increase s 4 av) 


The last table in this series, table 11, shows how the costs of pro 
viding health and welfare services for children have risen in recent 
years. Hospital costs have increased 95 percent. The cost of public 
health nurses has gone up 60 percent in the last 7 vears. The cost of 
medical personnel has gone up over 50 percent. And the cost of 
child-welfare caseworkers has gone up 50 percent in the same period 
of time. 

In closing, may I say again children do not stop growing while 
we mobilize our strength ond ready ourselves for any test that comes 
our way. In the long run we can build our stre ngth as a nation best 
by making it possible for every child to develop to the fullest extent 
his physical and mental potentialities, his ability to live happily with 
other people, and his capacity for citizenship with its full rights and 
ob Keation 

We hope these are some of the things you will keep in mind whe) 
vou are considering the amounts you will approve for the Children’s 
Bureau. 

I do want to make a very serious ple: a to you that the budget est 
mates for 1954 for the work of the Children’s Bureau and for thi 
grants to the States be approved. Even in the face of necessity t 
cut the overall, I beg you not to reduce furthe r but to grant the small 
increase in salaries and expenses so that we in the Children’s Bureau 
can do a little better job in behalf of children and families. In view 
of the troubles children are in today, actually I should be here plead 
ing for much more, but as it is I ask you to grant the full amount 
requested. To grant less is to deplete the work of the States and in 
the communities where the work counts still more. 


RISE IN CHILD POPULATION 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Eliot, when we recessed at noon, you had just con 
cluded giving us your statement in justification of the requested 
appropriation and in explanation of the work’ of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

I notice that in your statement, on page 1, you said: “In 1952 nearly 
| million babies were born. This is the largest number of births eve: 
recorded in l year.” 
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Did your Bureau develop any conclusion as to why that was true 

Dr. Exsor. I do not think we have developed any special cone ioe. 
It is obvious that the population is increasing in the country, and 
as the population increases, no doubt the young marriage: able people 

nereases, and the infant crop will increase. 

During the war, if you will remember, during the years 1945, 
1944, and 1945, I think, there was also a pe ak of births. I expect that 
there will be future peaks. Whether this year marks a peak or it is 
merely a point in an = curve, I do not know. 

The Bureau of the Census are the ones who would have to predict 
that for us. 

As the children I have been speaking about this Ora who were 
born in the forties reach 18, 19, 20, and 21 years of age, we may expect 
again an increase in our baby crop. 

Mr. Bussey. Perhaps the ‘ ‘police action” in Korea might have some 
influence on those statistics. 

Dr. Exvror. I suppose any war activity tends to increase births, a 


t didin World War II. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 2 in your remarks, you comment on your pub 
lication, Infant Care. How many copies of that booklet do you antici- 
pate printing in fiscal 19544 

Dr. Extor.. 950,000 copies. That is the number that will be paid 
for from the funds appropriated to the Children’s Bureau. More 
copies than that will be printed because the Government Printing 
Office sells a great many. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the ratio of the number of copies of Infant 
Care sold by the Government Printing Office to those that are dis- 
tributed free | Vv Members of C ongress ¢ 

Dr. Exior. This is for the year 1952. There were distributed by 
the Children’s Bureau 1,036,876, of which Members of Congress re- 
ceived 960,469. The Superintendent of Documents sold 829,921, 

Mr. Bussey. Does each Member of Congress get a certain amount 

llotted to him? What is the formula / 

Mrs. Warren. I think on an average over 400 Members of Con 
eress have received regular allotments of this bulletin. The numbers 
vary from time to time. Some Members receive as few as 25 copies. 
Others receive as many as 500 copies a month. 

Dr. Extor. It de spe nds entire ly upon the number that the C ongress 
men request, up to a limit, Mr. Chairman. I think we do not exceed 
500 copies a month to any Congressman because we cannot afford to. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not recall a single request of me for this book in 
my three terms in Congress. 

Enior. Each year, certainly at the beginning of each Congress, 
we circulate all new Members of Congress and tell them about the 
I ulletin, and that they may receive an allotment of the | mulletin. And 


then in response to their requests, we reane to provide as many as 


possible. 
Mr. Bussey. You only fill the requests as you receive them from 
Members of Congress ? 
Dr. Evior. From Members of Congress we receive requests, and 
fill the requests directly to the Members of Congress. If w 
requests from citizens, privately, we also fill those requests 
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Mr. Bussey. What creates the demand for these 829,000 copies that 
the Government Printing Office sells ? 

Dr. Exsor. I suppose ‘the demand has been created through many 
years of experience of the citizens, the mothers of the country in having 
read this book. This book provides information for a mother, espe- 
cially the new mothers, on what they may do, what she should do, 
with respect to the care of her baby. 

One mother tells another mother. The public health nurse tells a 
mother. All over the country mothers are receiving copies of this 
booklet. Many of them receive them directly from their Congressmen. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it not be natural in talking to these mothers and 
expectant mothers to suggest that they could get a copy of this publica 
tion from their Congressman ¢ 

Dr. Exsor. I think in many States that may be exactly the way it 
works. Some State health departments purchase copies from the 
Government Printing Office for distribution; other State health de 
partments depend upon the distribution from Washington. But that 
is a matter for the States to handle themselves. 

Mrs. Warren. Mr. Busbey, many Members of Congress send Infant 
Care on the announcement of a birth in their district. That is the 
way many of these reach the mother of a new baby, on the initiative of 
a Me mber of C ongress. 

Mr. Bussey. It is probably due to the fact that we Members, at least 
from cities like Chicago, have no way of knowing what births occur 
in our districts. 

Dr. Exsor. You will have to converse with Dr. Bundeson, your 
eminent health officer. we 


Mr. Bussey. He has his own book. Maybe he publicizes it 
Chicago. 

Dr. Exsor. He has a baby book in Chicago. 

Mr. Bussey.’ So I understand. 

Dr. Extor. I think that may account for it. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Eliot, what did you request of the Bureau of the 
Budget for salaries and expenses? 

Dr. Exior. The request that we justified before the Budget Bureau 
was for $1,628,000. 

My hesitancy just now in answering your question was because | 
was not sure which request was meant. The Bureau has submitted 
a higher budget request than that to the Federal Security Agency, but 
when the ceiling was secured from the Bureau of the Budget, the 
agency established the ceiling that we were given. This is the amount 
that we justified before the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Busney. And the Bureau of the Budget allowed how much ¢ 

Dr. Exior. The Bureau of the Budget has allowed $1,585,000. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO GRANT PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. What are the reasons that Children’s Bureau admin 
isters certain maternal and child welfare grant programs and the 
Bureau of Public Assistance administers the grant program for aid 
to dependent children ¢ 
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Dr. Extor, Under the Social Security Act itself, the responsibility 
for the administration of maternal and child health, crippled children, 
and child welfare services was given to the Children’s Bureau by 
title V of the Social Security Act. When the act was passed, the 
responsibility for the aid to dependent children was finally placed 
within the Social Security Board, and, therefore, the responsibility was 
not given to the Children’s Bureau, 

Mr. Bussey. Do you think that division of the administration of 
rrants for children’s care is economical and efficient operation, or do 
ou think it would be better if it were all in one bureau / 

Dr. Exrsor. That is a very hard question to answer because of the 
haracter of the programs. 

If one were to say that all major programs for children were to be 
within one bureau, one could very readily argue that the aid to de- 
pendent children program might be included in the program of the 
hildren’s Bureau. The program for aid to dependent children is 
largely a program of making cash payments, to the mothers of indi 
vidual children entitled to such aid. Although the program is largely 
one of cash payments the staffs of the State wenn are departments that 
are responsible for this program do provide for a considerable amount 
of advice and help through the public assistance workers of the local 
county welfare departments. 

It isa very diffic ult question to answer, Mr. Chairman, as to whether 
or not these two types of programs should administered under one 
bureau. There appears to be no reason why they should not be, but 
I have not considered the details as to how such administration would 
be carried out. ‘The reasons, I presume, why Congress decided to put 
the ald to dependent children in the same Federal agency with the aid 
to the aged was that it was a similar kind of cash payment to indi- 
viduals. 

There would be, perhaps, certain advantages if the administration 
of the aid to dependent children came within the Children’s Bureau, 
because the Bureau’s program of child welfare services would pre- 
sumably then be enabled to provide more chiid welfare consultation, 
more closely coordinated child welfare supervision and administration 
of the two types of services than it is able even to offer now with its 
very limited resources. 

At the present time, the Bureau of Public Assistance and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau work together on this. We are within the same 
Agency, the Federal Security Agency. We have many contacts with 
respect to the way in which our respective regional staffs advise the 
States. 

Mr. Bussey. Then you do not believe that there would be any more 
efliciency in combining work on both programs into one bureau 4 

Dr. Extor. I have never studied that sufficiently to determine 
whether or not there would be greater efficiency. 


BASIC FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 59 of the justification, there is this paragraph : 


At the same time that the child population is increasing, the Children’s Bureau 
staff has been getting smaller. In 1950 the Bureau had 258 positions; in 1953, 
234 positions ; in 1954, 240 positions are proposed. 
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Is not the function of your Bureau the furnishing of services for 
children as an age group and not for individual children ¢ 

Dr. Error. We do not deal with individual children. You are quite 
correct in that. Our program is one of developing standards of care, 
making studies to determine what is the best way to carry on pro- 
grams for children, making information available to the public and 
to professional workers in the country. And then in addition to that 
which we do under the basic act of the Bureau, we have the responsi- 
bility of administering through the State health departments and the 
State welfare departments the grants under the Social Security Act. 

Now those grants, as you know, amount each year now to about $33 
a The State agencies under the Federal law must submit to 
the sponsible Bureau, the Children’s Bureau, plans for the use of 
his i grants they receive, plans which will show how they are develop- 
ing their programs, how much money they are putting in, so that 

will be possible to see whether the matching provisions of the act 
are taken care of; and also plans that will outline the program in 
some detail so that the responsible professional members of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau staff can judge whether the conditions of the act are 
being earried out. 

The Children’s Bureau requires, therefore, sufficient staff of a pro- 
fessional nature to be able to work with each of the State agencies of 
health and each of the State agencies of welfare. The purpose of 
that working relationship is not only for the staff of the Children’s 
Bureau to be informed about the way the States carry out the plans 
that they have presented the year before, but also to make it possible 
for the Children’s Bureau staff to give assistance and advice in ac- 
cordance with the requests from the State agencies. 

Many times the task of the Children’s Bureau regional staff and 
some of the central office staff, also, is to carry from one State to 
another information on the ways in which the various States are car- 
rying on their programs that might be used by other States. 

Mr. Bussey. But that work has to do with the problems of the 
children as a group and has no direct relationship to size of child 
population. 

Dr. Extor. You are quite right. We do not provide ourselves the 
staff to manage clinics, to run institutions, to do any of that sort of 
thing. That is the responsibility of the States, but even more, the 
responsibility of the localities. 

Our staff is advisory, a staff to give assistance to the States as they 
wish it in health services, in medical care of crippled children, and 
in all the various social services. 

Mr. Bussey. I think we understand each other on that point. 


Dr. Exror. Yes. 


FEDERAL AND STATE CONTRIBUTIONS IN STAFFING PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. On page 6 of the justification, the second paragraph 
contains this statement : 


Working with State health and welfare agencies and educational institutions, 
the Bureau has helped to increase the number of needed professional workers 
and to improve the quality of the training. 
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Does the Federal Government pay a portion of the cost of these 
idditional workers or are their salaries all paid from State and local 
funds ¢ 

Dr. Error. All of the workers who have received training are paid 
ut,of the State and local funds. The Children’s Bureau has a few 
nembers of its staff who are especially informed on, and are skilled 
n, helping a State health department in developing an educational 

program for the professional workers on that State health-depart- 
nent staff. 

Let’s take, just as an example, nurses. Many State health depart 
ients are concerned to have their public health nurses have a better 
inderstanding, a better knowledge, of maternity care, or of care of 
premature babies. The Children’s Bureau nursing consultant in that 
egion will assist the nursing staff of the State health department in 
planning for a training program for the nurses in that State, the local 
ounty public health nurses, or, in some cases, nurses who are working 

hospitals, such as the nurses who take care of premature babies 
vhen they are born. 

The State health department may wish to send one of the nurses 
from the hospital to a training center for the care of premature babies. 
he nursing consultant from the Children’s Bureau will help that 
State health department select a good training center, maybe in the 
region, or maybe even away from the region, in order that the nurses 
an get the best and most up-to-date modern information. 

Mr. Bussey. Then I take it that none of the funds included in 
the grants to the State for maternal and child welfare are used to 
pay the salaries of these employees. Is that right ? 

Dr. Exior. Of these employees in the Children’s Bureau; no. But 
the employees in the State, the Federal funds may be used for that 
very purpose in the State. 

Mr. Bussey. That pertains to the people to whom you are referring 
in the second paragraph ¢ 

Dr. Extor. Yes; the people who have been given educational op- 
portunities are employed by the States and localities. 


DUTIES OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Bussey. With respect to the six additional people you are re- 
questing, will you tell the committee the specific duties of each of 
these people ? 

Dr. Exror. Yes; I will be happy to. 

The health people we are asking for will be placed in the regional 
office in Boston. At the present time, as I have pointed out to you 
this morning the New England States are covered from the regional 
office in New York. 

The task that these three health workers would have is to advise 
with the State health departments of the region, with respect to the 
development of their maternal and child-health programs and their 
crippled-children’s program. 

Mr. Bussey. Don’t go into the details 

Dr. Exior. Just two professional people. 

Mr. Bussey. One of them would be the regional supervisor ¢ 
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Dr. Exzor. Regional medical director, we call him, and a regiona 
nurse. QOne nurse, one medical officer, to help the State h alth de 
partments or other agencies working with these children. 

Mr. Bussey. One clerk? 

Dr. Exsor. And one clerk. 

Mr. Bussey. What are the specific duties of the other three ? 

Dr. Exior. The duties of the other three would be in the research 
program. This is a somewhat new development, but it 1s along the 
lines that we are already undertaking. The responsible professional 
research worker would be a worker experienced in the health field 
Now I do not mean by that a labortary research worker, but a perso) 
who is experienced in working with mothers and children in appro 
priate services, either a public program for children or through a 
voluntary program for children. 

This person will have had experience in making studies of healt] 
conditions for children 

Let us take an example. One of the States has already suggested 
to me that they would like to collaborate with other States, if it is 
possible, to make a study of the way in which their well-child clini 
are being conducted. 

Now, a well-child clinic is an old type of institution which has bee) 
going on for a great many years. This is a clinic usually run by a 
local health department. It is a clinic to which a mother brings wel 
children, mostly well babies, but as the baby grows older she may still 
bring the child until that child is about 6 years of age and ready to 
go to school. 

Now these clinics have been managed by doctors and nurses foi 
very many years, and as the years have gone along some health de 
paren nt staffs have felt that these clinics could be improved, That 

, perhaps more time of the nurses should be spent in these clinics 
working with these mothers and children; perhaps it is not necessar) 
to employ the doctor for as much time. 

Other workers have suggested that there should be more emphasis 
on nutrition. Others have said that there should be more emphasis 
on the emotional development of children, and that there should be 

cluded in the work of such a well-child clinic, a psychiatrist, or a 
psychologist. 

Such an evaluative study would be very important. A number of 
the States are indicating that they would like to have a thorough 
study and review made so that changes could be proposed for these 
clinics, or if they are not found to be the best place to give the care, 
other ways could be worked out. 

For instance, sometimes it is proposed that many of the children 
who go to clinics might possibly be seen in doctors’ offices instead. 
Possibly they could, if the doctors of the community were willing to 
work out the plan. 

Mr. Bussey. What I am attempting to determine is briefly just 
what these people would be doing. 

Dr. Exior. The new person might undertake to make a study in a 
State, or in 2 or 3 communities, of such clinics, to be able to advise 
the State agency as to what kind of work ought to be done. 





Now this one worker would not make the full study. The worker 


ould work with the State health department people, help them 
utline the kind of study they ould like to make; and then as one 
uccessful study develops, this worker of the Children’s Bureau would 
e able to go to another State and be able to develop another project 
r study which would be comparable to that of the first State. In 
ther words, we would be able to get an accumulation of information 


bout the way in which child-health work goes forward through the 
making their 


nployment, of one such person to aid the States in 


1st udies of the situation. 


PRESS RELEASES AND PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. How many press releases did you issue in 1952? 

Dr. Key LOT. I am atra a | will have to provide that for the record. 
[ do not know. I cannot answer your question at this moment 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it 1f you would furnish for the 


cord the number of press releases during 1952 as well as the average 


unber of each that was distributed. 
Dr. Exaor. We will be happy to do so. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Children’s Burea 
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In addition to the above, the Bureau furnishes to 42 newspapers, at their request, 
a weekly column, called Report to Parents. These columns describe programs and 
services in behalf of children conducted by public and private State and local 
agencies. This is one of the many ways the Bureau performs its responsibilities, 
under its basic act of 1912, of investigating and reporting on matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and childlife. 


Mr. Bussey. Could a brief table be prepared for the record which 
would show the different publications, the total number distributed 
without charge, and the number sold for the fiscal year 1952 ¢ 

Mrs. Warren. We could certainly supply complete information on 
free distribution and could supply a good deal of information on sales. 

Dr. Extor,. And the number given away is not always easy to tell 
because we have a display t: able, and people pick up publications and 
walk off with them. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Children’s Bureau publications distributed free by the Children’s Bureau and sales by 
the Superintendent of Documents, fiscal year 1952 


Title 


PUBLICATIONS FOR PARENTS 
Publications 
Prenatal Car 
Infant Car 
Your Child From One to Six 
Good Posture in the Little Child 
g the Adolescent 
ome Play and Play Equipment for the Preschool 
or the Children’s Bookshelf 
If Your Baby Must Travel in Wartime 
Your Child From 6 to 12 
Children Are Our Teachers 
A Healthy Personality for Your Child (issued June 1952 
F 
So You’re Expecting a Baby 
Breast Feeding 
Your Well Baby 
Into Childhood 
When You Adopt a Child 
i) yur Children Need 
ild With Cerebral Palsy 
iild With Epilepsy 
‘h ld W ho > Is Hard of Hearing (issued June 1952 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Publica i 

121. Juvenile Court Standards 

153. Standards of Prenatal Car 

231. Handbook for Recreation Leaders 

242 ppreisal of the Newborn Infant 

5 he Meaning of State Supervision 
fanual for Midwives . 


A 
I 
N 


2 Child Health Conference 

269. Recording Child Welfare Services 

270. Road to Good Nutrition 

271. A Glossary of Certain Child Welfare Terms 

284. Standards for Day Care of Children of Working Mothers 

zsh, Food for Young Children in Group Care 

27 St ndards of Child Heclth, Education and Social Welfare 

294. Facts about Child Health 

292. Standards and Recommendations for Hospital Care of Newborn Infants 
296. Homemaker Service: A Method of Child Care... 

297. Facts about Rheumatic Fever 

300. Understanding Juvenile Delinquency --.- 

301. Controlling Juvenile Delinquency 

303. Our Concern—Every Child_-. 

306. Goals for Children and Youth in the Transition from War to Peace 
308. Proceedings of Conference on Rheumatic Fever 

309. Maternity Homes 

310. Building the Future for Children and Youth --- 

312. State and Community Planning for Children and Youth 


See footnotes at end of table 
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Ch ildre n’s R ireau Pp ihlic ations distrib uted free b / the Childre n’s Bureau and sale 8 by 
the Superintendent of Documents, fiscal year 1952—Continued 


letrres 
Bure 


B 
pure 


s sold, 


DEVOTED TO° STAFF WORK 


Mr. Bussey. You have 38 positions listed on page 69 under “Ad 
ministration.” Do you have a breakdown of the number of man-years 
n those 38 posit ions for budget, personnel and other types of work ? 

Mrs. Warren. I do not have that separated out, but we could readily 
prov ide it. 

Mr. Buspry. Can it be pro\ ided for the record ? 

Mrs. WarreN. Yes. 


(The information is as follows :) 

\ mber of man-years ncluded in 38 positions unde r the activity **‘ Administration” 
for budget work, personnel work, etc. 

Man-years, 

Positions 1953 and 1954 


tive acti 


ra ctivities 
f all Bureau activities (Office of the 
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DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAI, COOPERATION 


Mr. Bussey. How many people have you in the International 
Division ? 

Mrs. Warren. We have 12 on duty now, I think. 

Mr. Bussey. That, I believe, is called the Division of International 
Cooperation. 

Mrs. Warren. That is right. 

Dr. Exior. There are seve x n headquarters. 

Mrs. Warren. There are 12 positions filled now by people who are 
assigned to foreign eae outside the U. S. A. And then there 
are 7 people on the headquarters staff, 5 on the training side of the 


job, a division director and a secretary, all paid from State Depart 
ment funds. 


Mr. Bussey. All 14 positions? 

Mrs. Warren. All being paid from State Department funds. 

Mr. Bussey. When did those 14 people come into the Bureau? 

Dr. Exror. I think we will have to supply that for the record, too. 

Mrs. Warren. A number of them have been recruited, you will re- 

call, in the current year for assignment to special projects in Panama, 
Iraq, El Salvador, Mexico, and so forth. They have been recruited for 
special projects. 

Mr. Bussey. They were recruited by whom ? 

Dr. Exror. By the Children’s Bureau staff. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the function of this Division of Internationa! 
Cooperation ? 

Dr. Extor. To assist in the United States program of cooperation 
with other governments in technical assistance. It has to do with 
the technical-assistance program of the State Department. The State 
Department depends upon the Children’s Bureau to develop the ma 
ternal and child health and the child welfare field. Some of these 
workers are in the child health field, some in the child welfare field. 
We are cooperating with the State Department on this project, part of 
the overall plan and program. 

Mr. Bussey. I understood that the United Nations has been doing 
a lot of this work under the International Children’s Fund. The 
U. N. has a tremendous worldwide program. 

Dr. Error. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. They have a budget running into the millions of 
dollars. 

Dr. Extor. You are referring, I think, to the United Nations Inter 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, which is a children’s agency 
of the United Nations. They have a budget to which the U hited 
States has contributed this year approxim: itely $6 million. 

Mr. Bussey. Does the Children’s Bureau have direct supervision of 
these 14 positions? 

Dr. Exior. Yes; we have direct supervision of the work. If you 
mean by “supervision,” supervision in the field, no. We select com- 
petent persons who go out to these various countries and are able to 
handle the kind of work which they are assigned without direct tech- 
nical supervision in the field. We give the assistance and help to these 
persons as they need it through correspondence and, of course, we 
brief them before they go. 
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Mr. Bussey. Do the funds for paying these 14 persons come entirely 
from the State Department ? 

Dr. Exror. Entirely. 

Mr. Bussey. If they are under the supervision of the State De »part- 
ment, why should they be in the Children’s Bureau rather than in 
the State Department? If they were in the State Department, what 
would prevent them from counseling with you in order to obtain the 
advants ree information and background? Especially in view 
of the fact that you do not now have direct supervisory powers over 
them in the field. 

Dr. Et1or. We do not have direct administrative supervision in 
the field. The State Department handles that under the point-4 
program, but the Children’s Bureau does have the technical responsi- 
bility. The State Department seks that technical responsibility 
from us. 

We do have a very good system of consultation between the State 
Department and the Children’s Bureau, just as the State Department 
and the Public Health Service consult with each other on the basis 
of the health program. 

The Children’s Bureau does have close working relationships with 
the Public Health Service also in connection with it. 

Mr. Bussey. Would there be any disadvantage in having these 
people in the State Department? Would that fact prevent you from 
cooperating in any way with that Division of the State Department? ? 

Dr. Extor. I think it would be less effective from a technical point 
of view if this staff were housed in the State Department there would 
be less efficient selection and recruiting of the technical people. If the 
State Department did that side of the work, we would not be in a 
position to help them as well as we do now. 

Mr. Bussey. That is not under discussion, Dr. Eliot. I think that 
the State Department would be wise to seek your advice on the selec- 
tion of personnel for such a division, but I cannot see why cooperation 
between these people and you would not continue to exist if they were 
in the State Department. 

Dr. Exsor. Actually, Mr. Chairman, these people appear on the 
budget and administratively are under the State Department. But in 
order that they may collaborate with the rest of the staff of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the selection, recruiting and briefing and the helping 
of these people when they _ in the field, it is better that this group 
of people have their offices, have their station, in the Children’s Bureau 
so that there may be a contact with the rest of our staff instead of 
being placed in some other part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bussey. Are you trying to tell the committee that if they were 
in the State Department they could not have that contact with the 
Children’s Bureau ? 

Dr. Exror. I suppose an arrangement of that sort might be made. 

Mr. Bussey. What are the grades of these 14 people? 

Mrs. Warren. The point-4 program has its own grade system, Mr. 
Busbey, but we have the anual salary rates of these people. 

There is a medical social worker in Panama with a salary of $6,963 ; 

a child-welfare worker in Bolivia, $8 4633 a medical social worker for 
E] Salvador, $7,563; a nurse midwife in Mexico at $7,563, and so on. 
Mr. Bussey. Will you supply the full list for the record? 
Mrs. Warren. Yes. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


inneval salary rates of staff employed for maternal and child health and child welfare 
programs under the point 4 program of the Department of State 


STAFF ASSIGNED TO OTHER COUNTRIES 


Country Position aay 
rate 


Medical social worker $6, 963 
Pediatriciar 10, 030 
ao 9, 430 
Nurse midwife (2 6, 965 
Medical social worker 7, 563 
Nurse mid wife 7, 5A3 
do 7, 263 
Child welfare specialist 7 
do 8, 463 
do 7, 563 


Headquarters staff (recruits staff for assignment abroad; plans training pro- 
grams in this country for maternal and child health and child welfare specialists 
from abroad): 

Maternal and child health specialist (medical) : 
Division director, 1 GS—14 $10, 200 
Training consultant, 1 GS-13 , 260 
Child welfare specialist: Training consultant, 2 GS-12 , 240 
Clerk-ste nogré upher: 
GS-5 Saheservahs ar : 3, 910 
5 5 e 3, 660 


GS 
GS-4 335 


l 
] 
l 


TRAVEL 


Bussey. How many people in the Bureau are authorized to 
travel ¢ 

Mrs. Warren. We have, I think, about a hundred members of our 
staff who do some traveling. The amount of travel ranges from very 
little in terms of money spent to a somewhat larger amount which is 
provided for our consultants who are assigned to regions. We cite 
| item here, for example, 1 employee has used as little as $48 in 1 
fiscal year, 1952. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the maximum in 1952? 

Mrs. Warren. The maximum for 1952 was $2,900. That was used 
by the medical social worker, Dr. E liot, operating out of the Atlanta 
office, who was working on the joint State plan and had extra travel 
that year. 

Mr. Sreruens. Mr. Chairman, a couple of days ago in the record 
you made a request that the Children’s Bureau and some others fur- 
nish a table by the time you got to the hearings. Obviously, this 
hearing being scheduled with this original group, we do not have it. 
We will have it for all the bureaus you mentioned, including the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Eliot, you have 100 fewer employees today than 
you had in 1947; is that correct ? 

Dr. Exror, That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Even though amendments have been made by the 
Congress to title V of the Social Secur ity Act. ; 

Dr. Exsor. Yes. 
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WORK IN RURAL AREAS 


Mr. Focarry. Now title V of the Social Security Act says that you 
will do most of the work in rural areas; is that so? 

Dr. Error. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is most of your work in rural areas today ? 

Dr. Exror. I would think there is little eet Mr. Fogarty, that 
a very large proportion of the work is in rural ares 

Mr. Focarry. But some of these tables seabed us today indicat: 
rural areas that apparently need more help. 

Dr. Exsor. There are many areas that still need help. 

Mr. Fogarry. The larger cities do not need as much ? 

Dr. Exior. The larger cities do not need help of certain kinds. 
There are certain types of programs for which the cities require help, 
but under the Social Security Act much help cannot be given because 
the act itself says “especially” in rural areas. Particul: uly under the 
child-welfare section of the act, the language is quite specific. When 
a State wishes to do something in one of the cities, it has to be worked 
out under special arrangements. 


WORK WITH PRIVATE ORGANTZATIONS 


Mr. Fogarry. What contacts do you have with the voluntary 
agencies such as the cerebral-palsy organization? That is a new 
( as ition, on a national scale, is it not ? 

Dr. Exior. Relatively. 

Mr. Seance Within the last 2 or 3 years. 

Dr. Exsor. I would think that is right. Is that right, Dr. Lesser? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes. Of course, the National Society of Crippled 
Children has been in existence before that. 

Mr. Focarry. This particular org:nization is especially set up fo: 
that one purpose ¢ 

Dr. Lesser. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What connection do you have with that organization 7 

Dr. Exior. We have contacts through Dr. Lesser’s Division, and 
I would like to have him tell you about that. 

Dr. Lesser. We have met with individuals from that organization 
and they are largely a promotional group and do a great deal of work 
in terms of educating the public. We are very glad to work with 
‘hem. They use some of our literature. They are doing a particu- 
‘arly good job in working with parent groups, parents “of children 
who have cerebral palsy, in organizing them and in providing them 
a certain amount of services. But so far as funds for services for 
these children are concerned, this is a matter which the Government 
principally has to carry because the funds they are able to raise 
through contributions of individuals are relatively small. But the 
excellent contribution they do make is through making it known to 
the public that this is a serious problem that can be met if appropriate 
steps are taken. 

You find that the voluntary agencies and the public agencies in the 
crippled-children’s program work together very well in complement- 
ing each other. 

Mr. Focarry. What about your connection with the nonprofit in- 
stitutions ? 
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Dr. Lesser. In hospitals, for example / 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; all nonprofit institutions. They are sometimes 
called voluntary institutions. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes. Well, crippled-children’s agencies purchase care 
for children with cerebral palsy as well as for other cripped children 
from hospitals and convalescent homes, which are for the most part 
established under voluntary auspices. They buy care from them on 
a cost basis at per diem rates which the hospital or convalescent home 
esti tab lishes based upon their actual cost of operation. This is on a 

r pe itient di: uly basis. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER PROGRAM 


‘*. Focarry. Is your rheumatic-fever program decreasing ¢ 

. Lesser. Yes. Those cared for in hospitals, particularly, shows 
il slight decline. The reason for that is that principally as a result 
of all these fine antibiotics, there is a general decline in the strepto 
coccus diseases that result so frequently in rheumatic fever. 

Also, as a result of using the new medications physicians are learn 
ing that, if you care for a child in acute stage in the hopsital, he may, 
depending on the individual home, do a pretty good job of conval- 
escence in his own home. So that the numbers of children, the ex 
penses involved for the public agency in this program have been 
somewhat less, I think, even though the cost of hospitilization has 
been going up. It is chiefly because the duration of hospitalization 


for chil lren is declining. 
Mr. Focarry. Is the number of these cases declining because of 


advances made by medical science within the last 4 or 5 years? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes. I think also there is probably a decline in the 
actual amount of rheumatic fever. But it still remains the major 
cause of death from disease among children of school age. 


REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fernanpez. In your statement, Dr. Eliot, you said that in 1947 

» Bureau had 339 positions and only 258 in 1950 and 234 in 1953. 

You have not had any of the activities of your agency taken away 

from you by any new statute that we have passed in late years, have 
you! 

Dr. Exvior. We have had no activities in a block taken away from 
us; no, that is correct. 

Mr. Frrnanpez. Have you had any otherwise ! 

Mrs. Warren. I think we need to mention the function of grant-in 
aid audit in speaking of losses of numbers. We had a few individuals 
transferred out, perhaps a total of seven. 

Mr. Fernanvez. ‘Transferred to other agencies? 

Mrs. Warren. Transferred to other parts of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Because the work has been 

Mrs. Warren. The function has been transferred. 

Mr. Frrnanpez. Of course, that is quite a decrease in view of th: 
fact everything else is increasing, and I just wondered what caused 
it unless it wasa one In your functions. 


30853— 
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Mrs. Warren. The reduction in the number of jobs is due primarily 
to ap propriation cuts and to the necessity for absorbing increased 
costs. The salary scale in government has been inc reased. We have 
had four laws in recent years increasing the Federal salary scale. The 
Bureau has been re quired to absorb in large part those increased costs, 
and travel costs have increased, and also printing costs have increased. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Has the work of the Bureau been proportionately 
reduced also? . 

Dr. Exror. The work of the Bureau has not been cut down under 
any change in law, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Frernanpez. No. 

Dr. Exror. The work of the Bureau is cut down just because of 
reduced number of workers. 

Mr. Frrnanvez. Would you say cut down proportionately as the 
number of positions has been cut down? 

Dr. Extor. I think that is a very hard thing to say, but certainly 
the work of the Bureau has suffered materially the las t few years be- 
cause of the reduction in the number of workers. Many of those 
have been professional workers. Some have been clerical workers sup- 
porting the general work. 

Mr. Fernanprz. Would you say you are doing less work now than 
in 1947? 

Dr. Ex1tor. We are doing much better work now than we were 
doing then. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COST OF ABSORBING WITHIN GRADE SALARY ADVANCEMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. How much expense due to within-grade salary in- 
creases are you going to absorb this year ? 

Mrs. Warren. Within grades amount roughly to 15 or 16 thousand 
dollars, I think. 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor we had considerable discussion last year about 
the appropriation language which, I see from page 228, you are still 
retaining. 

Dr. Exror. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. I shall read this section into the record: 

Provided further, That, in computing allotments to States under sections 502, 
512, and 521 (a) of such Act for the current fiscal year, balances in allotments 
previously made to States which remain available in the Federal Treasury for 
payment to them as of July 1, 1953, shall be taken into account by (1) adding 
the total of such balances to the appropriation herein made and (2) substract- 
ing from each resulting allotment to any State under section 502 (a), 512 (a) 
or 521 (a) any balance in any prior allotment under such section which remains 

vailable in the Federal Treasury for payment to it as of such date but with 

such adjustments as may be necessary to assure that this proviso does not 
operate to deprive any State of any balance in any allotment previously made 
to it under such section. 

Why was that provision included this year? 

Dr. Exror. There will be, Mr. Chairman, a carryover in the Federal 
Treasury come June 30, 1953, which comes from the appropriations 
made to the Children’s Bureau and allotted to the States for the fiscal 
vear 1952 
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Under the provisions of the appropriation act for 1953, the moneys 
that had already been allotted to the States are still av: ailable to the 
States, even though the money appropriated and allotted to the States 
for the fiscal year 1953 will not be available to the States after the end 
of this fiseal year. 

Since there will be a balance in the Federal Treasury to the credit 
of a number of States, varying number of States, de ‘pending on the 
program involved, it is desirable that that money that remains in the 
Federal Treasury be pooled with the appropriation and be distributed 
to all of the States so that the total amount thus made available to the 
States will approximately equal in 1954 the amount that is available 
to the States in this fiscal year of 1953. 

We feel that it is important that the States be enabled to carry on 
their programs at about the same level in 1954 as in this year of 1953. 

If we did not have this language in the act, the money that remains 
n the Federal Treasury to the ¢ redit of individual States would still 
be held over to the credit of those same individual States, and the 
amount of money appropriated this year for 1954 would not be suf- 
ficient, when allotted in accordance with the language of the act itself, 
to allow the States, all of the States under each of the three programs, 
to carry forward their work as they are carrying it now. The pur- 
pose of this language is very simply to pool the moneys that are car- 
ried over with the new appropriation and make it possible for all 
States to go ahead at the present level. 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. Eliot, I am going to read into the record the lan- 
guage contained in our report “of last year concerning “Grants to 
States for maternal and child welfare.” ‘It reads as follows: 

The request for $30 million, a reduction of $1,500,000 from the 1952 appro- 
priation, has been granted. The budget also proposed considerable new and 
complicated language to amend the allotment formula prescribed by existing 
law. The proposed language has not been approved. The committee believes 
that this proposal should be taken up with the approriate legislative committee 
rather than being laced in an approriation bill. In taking this action, the com- 
mittee realizes that the total funds that will be available for disbursements to 
the States will be somewhat reduced from the amount that would have been 
available were the proposed language enacted. 

I thought there was an informal agreement that this language was 
to be eliminated from this year’s bill. 

Dr. Ex1or. I did not so understand it. We have advocated keep- 
ing it in. I would like to remind you that at the end of 1954, with 
this appropriation that we are considering today, there will no longer 
be need for this type of language because there will no longer be any 
carryover in the Federal Treasury. ; 

Mr. Bussey. I have the firm understanding that the carryover was 
to end with fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Wynxoor. There are no balances from 1953 appropriations 
that will be carried into subsequent years. W bien the Cunierens ap- 
proved the 1953 appropriation language, in 1953 and all subsequent 
years the carryover is completely eliminated, and any allotments re- 
maining available in the Treasury at the end of fiscal year revert to 
the funds of the Treasury. 

However, you see, Mr. Busbey, this was only put in in 1953, and 
it does not affect the 1952 appropriation language. 

Mr. Fogarty. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, we cut that lan- 
guage out completely in our bill. 
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Mr. Busprry. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And then the Senate restored it, and in conference 
with the Senate we agreed to let the eee stay with an addi- 
tional proviso that would eliminate all these complications ‘in future 
bills. Is that not what happened? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mrs. Warren. There are two provisos there that should be consid- 
ered together. The language that is permanent legislation which ap- 
peared in the 1953 appropriation bill says that beginning with aoe 
ments made to States for fiscal year 1953 funds are available for 
fiscal year only. 

That is why in the 1954 estimate vou see only $1,157,000 being 
carried forward. That amount is being carried forward from allot 
ments made in fiscal year 1952, prior to the enactment of 1953 lan- 
guage. The 1952 allotments remain available to the credit of the 
State until June 30, 1954. At the end of 1954 then we are through 
with this carryover. 

Mr. Bussey. Was it your understanding that any such language 
was to be in this year’s ML Mr. Fogarty ? 

Mr. Focarry. No; that was not my understanding of 

Mr. Bussey. It was certainly not my understanding. That was 
the verv reason that other proviso was inserted, the one that reads: 

Provided further, That no allotment for this or any succeeding fiscal year 
under such title 5 shall be available after the close of such fiscal year except 
as may be necessary to liquidate obligations incurred during such year. 

Dr. Exror. Mr. Chairman, the carry-over in the Federal Treasury 
at the end of a current fiscal year will not be money appropriated 
for °53, They will be moneys appropriated prior to this language, 
prior to the Sliktan al of the ap propriations act for 1953. This pro 
viso says, “for this’—namely, 1953— “or any succeeding fiscal year.” 
It does not say preceding fiscal year. So that the money that already 
had been appropriated and alloted to States in °52 but was not: yet 
used by these Poe still stands available to the States for their use. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not doubt that you are technically right, Dr. 
Eliot, but we did not understand that there would be any carryover 
into 1954 when this provision was written into the bill a year ago. We 
were under the impression when this provision was written that. with 
the cut of $3 million or so, all unobligated balances would be expended 
and there would not be any carryover. 

Dr. Exsor. I see. In °53 there was a carryover of more than $5 
million. There is, this year, only a carryover of $1,157,000. Itisa 
very small item compared to last year’s carryover. 

There is only a carryover from 52. The carryover from *51 lapses 
June 30, 1953, under the provisions of the act itself. The carryover 
from °52 does not lapse under this language. 

Mr. Focarry. I can see that now, but I think when we agreed on 
this language a year ago, wtih the cut we had provided in the grants 
to States, it was with the thought that the unexpended balance ‘would 
be taken up in 1953 and there would not be any carryover of 1952 
funds. 


Dr. Exzor. I am sorry I did not make that clear. 
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RECONCILIATION OF AMOUNTS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, at the bottom of page 73 is stated : 


It should be noted that the total estimated to be available in 1954 ($32,600,000 
to be appropriated, plus estimated carryover of $1,157,713) is $122,358 less than 
is available in 1953. 

However, in the schedule from the budget entitled “Analysis of 
Expenditures’ s” I notice e ic snditures of $33 estimated for 1954 
gainst $32,704,591 for 1953. That appears oo u $524,501 more for 
1954 rather than $122,358 less. What is your comment concerning 
his apparent discrepancy? The — [ referred to is at the bot- 
om of page 229 of the committee prin 

Mrs. Warren. May I say this, Mr. C hairman, without speaking to 
hat sum specifically! This printed estimate was revised. The docu- 
ment was being printed at the time we were in the process of revising 

r figures. We were canvassing the State situation and getting in 

all the most recent figures that we could for the fiscal year 1953, 
We have given you in the tables in the j justification that you have the 
benefit of those most recent estimates. So that there are some differ- 
ences that would be accounted for by this most recent revision of the 
estimate. 

Mr. Bussey. The recent revision to which you refer is the one 
discussed in the justification / 

Mrs. Warren. That is right, in the congressional material. 

Dr. Exsor. Also, I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the 
figures at the bottom of page 229 relate to the outgoing, to the ex 
penditures; the figures that we have presented on page 73 represent 
the total amounts available for payment to the States, not the actual 
‘xpenditures. 

Mr. Bussey. What would be the difference between those two 
igures, Doctor ? 

Dr. Exior. We are not able to give you those figures now, but we 
could supply them to you. 

Mr. Bussey. I was not concerned about the figures so much as I 
was about the reason for the difference. 

Dr. Exsor. Oh. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should they not be the same ? 

Dr. Extor. You are speaking now of this fiscal year 1953, which, of 
course, is not vet completed. 

Mrs. Warren. Had we had this information at the time the printed 
budget was in process, the figures would be 100 percent in agreement. 
[hese are eave recent figures from the States on which we based our 
information. 

Dr. Exior, We are trying to compare a statement of the amount of 
money available for payment to the States and the amount of money 
that has been paid out or is estimated to be paid out in 1953, and 
our estimates as to the amount that would be paid out in 1953 have 
been changing all the time because, as we pay out money in the third 
quarter, as we have been recently, then our figures change. 

Now at the time this was put up the figures were different from 
what they were at the time this one was made. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, they should agree 100 percent? 

Mrs. Warren. Yes, they would have agreed had we done them 
simultaneously. 
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(The following information was subsequently submitted to the 
committee: ) 

Page 73 of the Children’s Bureau congressional justification shows $33,880,071 
available for grants in 1953 and $33,757,713 available for 1954, or $122,358 less 
in 1954 than in 1953. 

A revision of the analysis of expenditures to reflect the most recent figures as 
shown in the congressional statements is attached. 

Funds available for apportionment to the States in 1954 total $34,544,477 less 
$786,764 or $33,757,713. The unliquidated obligations at the st: rt of the year 
are shown as $1,944,477. This is made up of $1,157,713 of 1952 funds estimated 
to be carried over to 1954, and $786,764 of 1953 funds estimated to lapse as of 
June 30, 1953. 


Revised analysis of expenditures ! 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimats 


Obligations incurred during the year 31, 499, 207 28, 600, 000 32, 600, 000 


36, 362, 574 | 33, $80, 071 


Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years bs 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 5, 280, 071 , 944 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 50, 775 152,7 


K 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year =| $4, 863, 367 $5, 280, 071 $1, 944, 477 


Total expenditures 4 31, 031, 728 31, 782, 82: 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorization j ' a 27, 092, 653 27, 813, 236 
Out of prior authorizations = : 3, 939, 075 3, 969, 5 


! Revised to show most recent estimates from the States which were reccived after the 1954 Budget was 
printed. These revised figures are consistent with the estimates shown in the 1954 justification submitt« 
to the House Appropriations Committee 


STATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. Do any States spend more money than the minimum 
required to match Federal funds? 

Dr. Exzor. Many States spend more; yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. They spend considerably more in some States? 

Dr. Exror. Some States spend considerably more; in all three pro- 
grams that is true. 

Mr. Busrry. Would it be possible to prepare a table to show how 
much more is spent by ane States than is required to match Federal 
funds? I presume some States spend less, do they not ? 

Dr. Exror. They cannot spend less because we cannot pay them the 
money unless they show evidence of matching. Those are the States 
that have the carryover in the Federal Treasury because they do not 
pick up the money that is available to them. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They cannot match it. 

Dr. Exror. They cannot match it, some of them. It would be very 
difficult to give you a figure with respect to the total amounts expended 
by the States for these three programs. We do not require the States 
to submit to us detailed statements as to the expenditures for these 
programs outside of the matching programs, in accordance with the 
matching formula. 

For the child-welfare services, the Social Security Act says that 
the Federal money shall pay part of the cost. 

During the last year or two we have been getting information from 
the States on a voluntary basis, and Miss Arnold, who is here with 
us today, may be able to report on this matter. 

Mr. Bussey. That would not be necessary. 


Dr. Exror. We would not be able to give you the full figure. 
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Mr. Bussey. Could you give the committee some idea of what per- 
centage of funds the Federal Government is contr ibuting, compared 
with the total amount the States are spending ? 

Miss Arnotp. I can give it for child welfare for 1951 when we 
started this voluntary expenditure reporting. We have figures here 
for 35 States showing that the total expenditures for child welfare 
from public funds was a little over $46 million. Only 6 percent of 
that, or a little over $2 million was from Federal ans 57 percent, 
or a little over $26 million was from State funds; and 37 percent, « 
$17 million was from local funds. 

Mr. Bussey. How about the other programs. 

Dr. Exior. Dr. Lesser, we cannot give the figures, can we? 

Dr. Lesser. We cannot give that, but we are asking for that infor- 
mation beginning next fiscal year. 

Dr. Exisor. This is voluntary information that the States give us 
when we ask for it. It is not required under the act, you see, so we 
have not been collecting it. 


POSSIBILITY OF STATE ASSUMPTION OF PROGRAM. BURDENS 


Mr. Bussey. What is the Children’s Bureau doing to encourage 
a State to assume a greater proportion of the responsibility for these 
programs ¢ 

Dr. Exszor. The regional staff of the Children’s Bureau work with 
the States from the point of view of developing the programs, and in 
many States, if the programs are to be expanded the State and local 
funds must bear the cost of that program. 

I think our staff, all of them, are quite aware of the fact that if the 
programs are ever really to cover the needs of children in the country 
and throughout each State, that the major cost will have to be carried 
by the States and localities. 

Mr. BusbBry. I appreciate that. I am sure they are carrying the 
major part. 

Dr. Ex1or. Much is done to encourage it. 

Mr. Bussey. I also appreciate the fact that the Federal Government 
in many instances must initiate some of these programs. 

Dr. Exior. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. But there should be a point somewhere along the 
line where we should try to put the program responsibility in the 
States and communities. Has anything been done to encourage the 
States to assume that obligation and not to look toward the Bureau 
for so much in Federal funds. 

Dr. Extor. The staff of the Children’s Bureau are constantly work- 
ing with the States to get the States to take on more and more respon- 
sibility. I think, however, one point should be made, and that is in 
these programs the coverage today is—and by “coverage” I mean 
the number of counties that are getting service, or the number of 
children within a given county that get the kind of service that m: Ly 
be provided through these programs—is so uneven, so lacking in many 

cases that there is need for great extension of the program. 

Mr. Bussey. I agree with you 100 percent on that, but that does 
not answer my question. I am wondering about the possibility of the 
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States assuming their responsibility. My reasoning is simply this: 
Most of the States have been reducing their bonded indebtedness yea 
ifter year. They have been buil ling up their cash balances, and 
many of them have paid off their entire indebtednes: 

I do not think it is right for them to come down to the Federal 
Government, urging its support, when our national debt is reaching 
astronomical proportions and when they are in a much better financial 

s1t10Nn. 

Now I am very much interested in inducing these States to assume 
a greater share of their responsibility. Even if I were the only 
Member of the House of Represent: itives that thought that way, as 
long as I am in Congress I am going to fight toward that end. I am 
voing to assert myse lf to the effect that these States are going to have 
to stop coming to Washington for these handouts from the Federal 
C,overnment. 

I read in the paper this morning where the State of Maryland just 
reduced their income tax 15 percent. 

[ ask you, does it make sense, with almost all States being in 
i relatively strone fina cial position, for them to keep looking fo. 
ill this Federal money year after year? 

Dr. Lesser. Mr. Chairman, there are a number of examples that 
ve have experienced where our funds, which are, after all, as stated 

n the act, provided to extend and improve services, have actually 
served to stimulate the States to make increased appropriations 
themselves. 

For example, some years ago, California carried on a small demon 
stration program of rheumatic fever with some funds from the 
Children’s Bureau and that was so successful that after a few years 
the State legislature appropriated a half a million dollars for it. 

Recently in Tennessee, following the development of some special 
programs for children who are hard of hearing, the State legislature 
appropriated over $80,000 for that purpose. Similarly in North 
Carolina. 

I think there is a good deal of that going on. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is wonderful. 

Dr. Lesser. We encourage it on every occasion. 

Dr. Exior. We encourage it at every turn. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Bussey. I would like to return briefly to your international 
work. Under the appropriations for fiscal year 1953, the con- 
tribution of the United States to the United Nations International 

hildren’s Emergency Fund was $6,666,667. That is about a third 
of the amount of money being spent by the United Nations for this 
purpose. 

I cannot agree that the International Division of the Children’s 
Bureau should not be in the State Department. I think it should 
either be there or the United Nations should do the work under its 
program 

Dr. Exxor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one word to that 
program of the United Nations. 

I have the honor of being the delegate from the United States to 
the executive board of that organization. I know it. quite well, and 
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[ know that the work that they do is very good indeed and they a 
reaching out into a great many of the countries, they are working 
with the other spec ialized agenc ies of the United Nations, and work 
ing well with them. 

In the nutrition field they are working with the Food and Agricul 
tural Organization. In the health field they are working with the 
World Health Organization, and soon. I jus t wanted to say that 

I do know that work is good. I have observed it myself. 

Mr. Bussey. Doctor, l am glad to get your report on it. But the 
reason | rt aised the se questions is becaus se J be lie ve th: at we h: ive too 
nany agencies all over the world doing the same thing and duplicating 
ca Somewhere along the line, if we are going to balance this 
budget and give the taxpayers a reduction in income taxes, we are 
going to have to do some consolidation and cutting down. We have 
just too many agencies duplicating the work of other agencies all 
through the Government. 

Dr. Exior. Mr. Chairman, may I once again remind you that this 
division of work in the Children’s Bureau is financed by the State 
department. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; I appreciate that. 

Dr. Exior. And that the n loney comes from there e1 ntirely. It is 
merely that the workers are placed in our Bureau for convenience and 
effective work. 

Mr. Bussey. Any other questions, Mr. Fogarty ? 


REACTION OF STATES TO APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Focartry. Dr. Eliot, our report was issued March 20, a year 
ago, in regard to the proposed language you submitted at that time. 
Did you get any sort of reaction from the various States when we 
wrote into our report that we wanted to e and the practice of carrying 
forward unobligated balances of past years ? 

Dr. Exuror. I thin k some of the St: ites, Mr. Fogarty, felt that they 
were going to face a difficult period during the transition at least 
A good many of the States, especially—I was going, to say in the 
child-welfare program, but I think it is true in all three of the pro- 
grams—have developed over the years their programs somewhat 
slowly and in some cases have kept as a sort of backlog from year to 
year some of their funds in the Federal Treasury to be carried over 
so that they could develop their programs a little more effectively and 
with advanced planning. 

I think those States felt that if the funds were cut off, as in the 
1953 appropriation act, some were and in this year’s certainly others 
would be—more would have to lapse, in other words—that their pro- 
grams might suffer, but they realize that would be a temporary sit 
uation. 

Mr. Focarry. Pennsylvania was one of the States that objected to it. 

Dr. Exzor. Pennsylvania did. 

Mr. Focarry. Because apparently it had some new programs. 

Dr. Exaor. That. is right. 

Mr. Foearry. But, m view of the fact that we did make that 
decision a year ago, do you think they still expect to get any carry- 
overs?’ Do you not think they are on guard now as to the intent 
of Congress in that respect ? 
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Dr. Exvror. Mr. Fogarty, may I say this—that if fhe carryover is 
not made available at this time to supplement the appropriation that 
is requested and the total amount available, therefore, to the States 
becomes nothing but the appropriation, then all of the States will 
suffer by the amount which each would be reduced. In other words, 
what I am saying is that, if that $1,157,000 is not carried over and 
allowed to be used, then I would earnestly request that that same 
amount of money be added to the appropriation so that the States 
can keep on an even keel in their work. 

Mr. Bussey. When you say the States will suffer, you mean 
financially. The children will not suffer. 

Dr. Exvtor. Well—— 

Mr. Bussey. It would mean that the States would have to assume 
a larger financial responsibility, and they are very able to do it. 

Dr. Exror. Those responsibilities, Mr. Chairman, would have to 
be assumed through legislative process in the State; and unless those 
appropriations are made to make up for the difference at the time, 
then children do suffer, because the amounts would be reduced in 
the programs. 


STATE KNOWLEDGE OF AMOUNT OF FEDERAL GRANTS 


Mr. Focarry. Doctor, when are these States notified as to how 
much they can expect or how much you are requesting of Congress ? 

Dr. Exsor. They , of course, know as soon as the President’s budget 
is sent over to the Congress. The States are then aware of what the 
total is. They know in general what is being discussed, what the 
situation is. They know the language that has been introduced into 
the report. They also know, of course, that not until the money is 
appropriated can they actually bank on it. 

Mr. Bussey. They certainly do not know what Congress is 
going to do. 

Dr. Ex1or. They certainly do not. 


STATUTORY LIMITS ON FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. Dr. Eliot, what is the statutory limit on the amount 
of money that can be appropriated under title 5 of the Social 
Security Act? 

Dr. Error. $41,500,000. 

Mr. Focarry. $41,500,000? 

Dr. Extor. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. How much was allowed under the original act 
of 1935? 

Dr. Error. $8,600,000, I think. 

Mrs. WarRREN. $8,150,000. 

Mr. Focartry. Then when was that changed ? 

Mrs. Warren. In 1939 it was increased to $11,200,000. In 1946 it 
was increased to $22 million. The 1950 amendment authorized $37 
million for fiscal year 1951 only; and the 1950 amendments authorized 
also, beginning with fiscal year 1952 and each year thereafter, 
$41,500,000. 

Mr. Fogarry. So since the act of 1935 you have had three 
amendments ? 
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Mrs. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. Which increased the statutory limit from $8,150,000 
to $41,500,000 ? 

Dr. Exzor. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the greatest appropriation that has been 
made by Congress under the $41,500,000 limitation ? 

Mrs. Warren. $31,500,000 was appropriated for the fiscal year 
1952. 

Dr. Exior. Mr. Fogarty, please bear in mind, though, at that time 
the States also had the carryover in the Federal Treasury to add to 
that, which would affect the amount available, in other words. 

Mr. Focarry. In these 3 categories indicated in title 5—child health 
service, crippled children’s service, and child welfare service—the 
States only provide matching funds for one-half the amount of 
Federal funds. Is that so? 

Dr. Exior. In two of the categories the States provide matching 
money for half. In the third category they put up only what they 
can or what they wish. The act says that the Federal money for 
child welfare services shall pay part of the cost. The States are 
spending today a great deal more than they were when this act was 
passed. Perhaps Miss Arnold can tell us. 

Mr. Focarry. Just a moment, please. In fiscal 1954 you are asking 
for $13 million for maternal and child health services. So the States 
will only match $614 million of that? 

Dr. Exror. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. The same is true of the approximately $12 million 
for crippled childrens’ services? 

Dr. Exror. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. The States need only match about $6 million / 

Dr. Extor. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. And for child welfare, no specified amount at all? 

Dr. Exsor. That is right. 


FORMULA FOR DISTRIBUTING GRANT FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. Are the funds allocated according to some formula 
of need in the various States ? 

Dr. Exior. The money is distributed to the individual States on the 
basis of the child population. 

Mr. Focarry. Child population ? 

Dr. Ex1or. Rural population. 

Miss Arnotp. Rural child population. 

Mr. Foearry. That is this child welfare service ? 

Dr. Exsor. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about the $614 million that they do not match 
in maternal and child health services? 

Dr. Extor. The $614 million, or most of it in the maternal and 
child health, and the half of the crippled children’s service money are 
distributed in accordance with a formula which is worked out to in- 
clude factors such as the rural population, the income per capita of 
the State, so that the money goes to the States that are poorer and 
have more children in rural areas. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a table showing the breakdown by 
States of the unmatched Federal funds? 
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Dr. Exior. Yes. All States get some, but it varies all the way 
from a flat amount, $25,000, we will say 

Mr. Focarry. Is that formula similar to the one on publie assistance / 

Dr. Exvior. No. It is quite different. It is on the crippled children’ 
program on the basis of the number of children under 21 years of ag: 
and also 

Mr. Fogarry. Can you put that formula in the record, along wit! 
the table? 

Dr. Exior. Yes 


(The information 


APPO ONMENT OF UNMA I [ATER AND CHILD HEALTH AND CRIPPLI 
; F UNps (Funp B) 


Half of the amount available for grants to States for maternal and chil 
health services and half of the amount for services for crippled children are 
allotted in fund B grants for which matching is not required. 

Fund B grants vary in amount aecording to the States’ financial need 
assistance in carrying out State plans, including special or developmental pré 
ects to extend or improve services. In both programs the grants place emphasis 
on developing services in rural areas, 

One-fourth of fund B for each program is allotted for special projects of 
national or regional significance for extension and improvement of services 
The balance of fund B for each program is apportioned by formula among th: 
States on the basis of factors which reflect the relative size of the populatio 
to be served in each State, and its distribution in rural and in urban areas of 
the State, and the relative financial resources of the State. No State receives 
less than $25,000 of maternal and child health fund B or $20,000 of crippled 
children’s fund B 

In the apportionment for maternal and child health services, the grants t 
States vary directly with the number of live births in the State, and the num 
ber born to mothers in rural areas of the State, with the rural births given twice 
the weight of urban births. They vary also inversely with State per capit: 
income. 

In the apportionment for services for crippled children, the grants to States 
vary directly with the number of children under 21 years of age in the Stat 

d the number in rural areas of the State, with the rural children given twice 

weight of children in urban areas, They vary inversely with State pet 
ita income, 
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\llotment of unmatched maternal and child-health and crippled-children’s funds 
(fund B), fiscal year 1942! 


Maternal and Crippled- 
child-health children’s 


services services 


ew Hampshire 
New Jersey 


Vew Mexico 


ie on basis of State requests i cordance with need 


Mr. Fogarty. Of course, the cost of everything in the States has gone 
ip as has everything else. 
Dr. Exsor. Yes. 
Mr. Focarty. How do the services that are rendered by the States 
today under this grant-in-aid program compare with the services, say, 
» years ago! 


Dr. Exror. That is also a general question that is hard to answer, but 
my impression certainly is that it is improving. 

One reason I can say that is that the State agenc ies, both the health 
wencies and the welfare departments, are very muc h concerned ie ul 
they get well-trained persons to carry out the work. Many of 
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States send away to schools of public health, to schools of public 
health nursing, to schools of social work, the members of their staff 
who have not had full training. This is a gradual process of getting 
people better and better trained to do the work. 

[ think there is no doubt that the work is better today than it was. 

Mr. Focarry. The infant-fatality rate is declining every year, is 
not? 

Dr. Evior. The general rate for the country is declining. 

Mr. Fogarty. In what areas is it declining ? 

Dr. Exvsor. The map that I showed you this morning is the best w: aly 
to answer that. The infant mortality rates are highest in the rural 


areas. 
STATISTICAL DATA ON ADEQUACY OF HOSPITAL TREATMENT AND CARI 


Mr. Focarry. Suppose a hospital, say, in New York City or Chicago 
has a particularily outstanding ead on infant mort: ality. Do you 
keep up with these things so that you would know of this hospital ? 

Dr. Exror. Our staff keeps track of that type of thing the best that 
we can. For instance, we would have reports from some of those hos 
pitals. We do not undertake, we cannot undertake, to keep track of 
the mortality rate in every one of those hospitals. 

Mr. Focarry. I believe that the lying-in hospital in Providence, 
R. I., has one of the best infant-mortality records in the country. If 
that is so, wouldn’t that hospital be worth studying in order to find 
out just why the death rate is 80 low and why their operation is so good. 

Dr. Exsor. I think that the hospital in Providencee—— 

Mr. Focarry. There may be others with better records. 


Dr. Exror. I am not sure any has any better record. Many hospi- 
tals today are extraordina ily well equipped and staffed and have very 
good infant- and maternal-mortality records. 

Mr. Focarry. I was wondering whether your organization visits a 
hospital like that or makes an attempt to find out why the record is 


good. 

Dr. Exsor. Insofar as we can, our regional staff, for instance, re- 
gional doctor and the regional nurse, will visit hospitals with the State 
health-department people to see how they are managing, what they 
are doing, so they can get information on the new good procedures, the 
new practices that are being carried on in a good hospital, and can help 
udvise other hospitals who seek our advice on how to do a bette job. 

Mr. Focarry. In that connection, too, the cause of cerebral pals) 
sometimes is traced to the delivery ofachild. Is that not so? 

Dr. Exior. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. Are there any hospitals in the country that show a 
lower rate of children born with cerebral palsy than others? 

Dr. Extor. Dr. Lesser, do you have any figures on that? 

Dr. Lesser. I could not answer that by hospitals; no. We know 
that the type of delivery certainly is one of the causative factors. We 
know that as obstetries has improved, delivery as a eause of cerebra! 
palsy has declined. There are other causes, congenital causes. But 
certainly, with better obstetric practice, we see less cerebral palsy. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not have a record on it? 

Dr. Lesser. It would be a very interesting study to make. 

Dr. Exsor. That is the type of study I wish we had more staff to 


make, 
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CONGENITAL HEART DISEASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. What are you doing in the congenital heart disease 
field ? 

Dr. Exror, Dr. Lesser is responsible for that and knows it in detail. 
1 would like to have him tell you. 

Dr. Lesser. A coup le of years ago, in response to requests from a 
number of hospitals that have been outstanding it 1 developing new 
surgical procedures for children with congenital hina dlisease— 

Fogarty. What does congenital heart disease mean ¢ 

Dr. Lesser. Congenital heart disease means that a child is born 
with an abnormal heart. 

Now this abnormality in the heart may be an abnormality of the 
big arteries that come out of the heart or the veins that go into it, 
it may be an abnormality of the heart itself. There may be a hole in 
one of the septa between the chambers of the heart, or there may be 
a connecting duct between the aorta and the pulminary vessel. These 
are crippling. 

Many of these children have a short span of life. There are many 
varieties. Many of them develop heart failure in adolescence or in 
adult life and die. 

Mr. Fogarty. Similar to rheumatic fever? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, except many of them also die in infancy. But the 
encouraging thing is that through the work of some surgeons in some 
of our medical centers, and pediatricians as well, they were able to 
devise certain types of surgical operations which had never been d: 
ve lope “l before. 

Now one of the functions that we see for public health agencies in 
all of these grants programs is to make this new knowledge available 
to peop le all over the country, whether they live in the metropolitan 
centers or whether they live in the rural areas. That is the function 
of public-health organization. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that a section of your organization ? 

Dr. Lesser. We help to mobilize resources for this and help 
courage the use of grants-in-aid funds for these new programs. 

Dr. Exror. By “public-health organization” I think Doctor Lesser 
s referring to the State health departments and the county health 
lepartments with which we work. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes. 

Mr. Forarry. In that respect, of course, we have a Ni itional Heart 
Institute as a part of the Federal Government and the National Heart 
Association, a voluntary agency. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes. 

Mr. Ff OGAR “¥ F Is there any cooper ation betwee ‘n you, the Hea ri In 
stitute, and the e ary organizations in this fiel l? 

Dr. Lesser. A creat deal. We have arogees conferences with 
them. Asa Cais fact, mone vs from the National Heart Institute 
have gone into the research work on surgery of the heart to make 
the congenital heart program possible. Their money for research 
produces new information that makes this service program possible. 
It is the mone Vv that is given to the ¢ hildren’s Bureau for services 


that helps to extend this work pore oel lren can actually be poneeind 
Dy research and receive services, beea ise title V ot the Social Secur) 
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\ct provides for medical and hospital services for children that are 
crippled. 

Mr. Foearry. Is there any duplication between your work and the 
work of the Public Health Service in relation to the activities carried 
out with the various States, especially the grant program ¢ 

Dr. Lesser. We think not. In this field, for example, the Public 
Health Service grants are not used to provide treatment for children 
with rheumatic fever or congenital heart disease. In other words, 
our Crippieg Children’s Act specifies the the provision of services 
which includes treatment and they actually complement one another 
Mu h of their funds is used for promotion, for education, that sort of 
thing, and of course a good deal of their heart grant work goes for 
adults; ours is for children. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you do anything in the field of tuberculosis? 

Dr. Lesser. Only insofar as a child may have a crippling condition 
due to tuberculosis, that is, bone tuberculosis. Many children have 
had this in the past, but, of course, that has declined considerably. It 
is not nearly as much as it used to be. But we do not actually have a 
tuberculosis program. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you very much. 


FUNDS DISTRIBUTED TO LARGE CITIES AND TO RURAL AREAS 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Eliot, of the $28,600,000 appropriated for 1953, 
how much went into the State of Illinois? 

Mrs. Warren. Illinois got from the 1953 appropriation $316,937 for 
maternal and child-health services. It got $547,877 for crippled- 
children services, and it received $16.5 96 for child-welfare services. 
That is out of new moneys. 

Mr. Bussey. That totals how much? 

Mrs. WarrEN. $681,410. 

Mr. Bussey. And how much of that $681,410 did the city of Chi- 
cago, or Cook County, get ? ' 

Dr. Ex1tor. Comparatively little, if any. Dr. Lesser, can you report 
on that ¢ 

Dr. Lesser. We would have to look at the State budget. 

Mr. Bussey. Do any of the large cities like Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, and others receive any of these funds? 

Dr. Exsor. I think if the State agency of welfare or health deter- 
mines that there is a particular need in a large city and they agree 
with the city authorit ee that there is need to undertake some ac tivity— 
let us say some activity which is beginning a new program—then, if 
the State wishes, they may put such a project into their plan. And 
n some cases the States do give some help of this sort to the cities. 

Mr. Bussey. [t was your remark that these funds were used in rural 
areas that prompted my question. 

Dr. Exior. A very large proportion go to rural areas 

Mr. Bussey. Would you say 90 percent, 95 percent? What guess 
would you make ? 

Dr. Exior. 1 would have to ask you whether you were wanting to 

mit your question to just the very large cities. Medium-sized cities 
do get funds of this sort quite frequently. 

Mr. Bussey. I am partic ularly interested in the large cities because 
| happen to come from Chicago. 
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Dr. Extor. I hate to have to make a guess, but I would suppose that 
ertainly not 5 percent of the moneys, or even less than that, goes to 
the big cities. Probably less than five. It might be down as low as 
Jl. percent. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Chairman, a year ago we had put into the record 
three tables under the heading “Child-Health Services, Services for 
Crippled Children, Child-Welfare Services,” the total available in 
1952 and the estimated payments for 1953 and the estimated balance 
to be carried over in 1954. It might be helpful if we had similar 
tables for this year’s record. 

Mr. Bussey. I think the suggestion is well taken. We will insert 
those tables in the record at this point. 

(The tables are as follows :) 


Grants to States for maternal and child welfare, fiscal year 1952, funds available 
and payments 


Funds available, 1952 


Carryover 


, in Federal Payments Balances 
Progran : ’ ’ carried 
Preasury A pproj Potal 52 over to 1953 
from 1950 sl tone vailab] , 
mn |e 1952 
appropria 
tions 
Maternal and child-health services $888, 279 $12, 524, 100 ($13, 412,379 $12, 676, 7H $723, 811 
Crippled children’s services 527, 120 11, 385, 500 11, 912, 62 1, 111, 241 763, 3 
Child-welfare services 3, 447, 968 7, 590, 400 | 11, 038, 368 7, 245, 418 3, 792, 950 
rotal 4, 863, 367 | 31, 500,000 | 36, 363, 367 ; 33, 449 5, 280, 071 
Excludes $11,778, of which $10,988 was allotted to Nevada and South Dakota from 1950 appropriation 
d $790 was unallotted of fund B 1952 appropriation, not available after Jun ), 1952 
2 Excludes $38,069, of which $38,067 was allotted to Arizona und Wvoming fro 19% ypropriation, a 
2was unallotted of fund B 1952 appropriation,.not available after June 30, 1952 
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Grants to States for maternal and child welfare payments, fiscal year 1952 


|Maternal and| Services for ‘hi - 
child-health crippled c hild-we - 
fare services | 


services children 


Total 


Alabama ‘ Pee $479, 576 $414, 186 | 298,663 | $1,192, 4 
Alaska ‘ ’ 118, 121 49, 388 | 292, 1 
Arizona 35, 889 | 64, 456 | 230, 34 
Arkansas . j 251, 992 294, 043 | 121. 571 | 667, 
California 37, 374 299, 109 291, 930 , 028, 
Colorado , 3, 329 | 130, 150 79, 314 422,7 
Connecticut O64 177, 201 113, 797 410, 0 
Delaware “ s, 462 71,416 51, 637 211, 5 
District of Columbia 3 , 987 149, 487 | 42, 335 336, 
Florida 261, 317 183, 126 129, 854 574, 29 
Georgi oe 99, 139 351,183 | 230, 418 O81, 24 
29, 061 164, 593 | 43, 078 | 336, 
, 713 97,144 39, 185 226, 
, 761 312, 666 | 96, 756 826, 
, 842 | 38, 396 | 5, 917 471,18 
, 867 , 139 | 206, 753 611.7 
, 468 31,101 . 426 383, | 
3, 152 395, 753 263, 76 042, 
3,949 | 57, 646 | 212, 29! 803, 
, 044 , 997 3, 7% 290, 
, 241 3, OA9 , 836 | 628, 
75, 403 , 806 2, | 432, 
M ix y 116 | 312, 432 96, 209 | 922, 
Minnes¢ = . _ 217, 467 229, 554 51, 924 598, 
eet em ine 347, 265 315, 194 261, O54 926 
Missour j 54, 168 5,000 | 600 
Montana »415 96, | 3, 247 
Nebraska j, 625 27, 205 | 23. 478 
Nevada . 51, 162 | 55, 5 . 737 4S 
New Hampshire 90, é , 22 9, 990 210, ¢ 
New Jersey . , 49 | 3° , O87 - 473, 9 
New Mexico 25, 412 86, 023 98, 046 309, 
New York 9, 753 | 365, 806 | 99, 286 914. 84 
North Carolina. -.- | 99, 11% , vs 83, 056 343, 948 
North Dakota | 91, 0: 83, : 39, 888 214, | 
Ohio 7, 8: 5, 2E , 900 895, 0 
Oklahoma 97, 383 | : , 873 | 688 
Oregon 4 97, 246 , 77 288, 
Pennsy!vania Ol 350, 202 | 5, 268 156, 
Puerto Rico | 372, 083 | 315, 330 | 8, 028 | 915, 
Rhode Island . ) , 823 602 | 239, 
South Carolina | ) | 316, 622 961 682, 7 
South Dakota 39, 530 | 91, 059 348 252 
Tennessee 52 50, 796 727 115, 0S 
Texas. : 52, 3 84,614 817 450 
Utah } é ‘ 3, 389 693 304, ‘ 
Vermont | 76, ! 2, 972 475 207, 018 
Virgin Islands c 3, 240 | 31, 141 165, 098 
Virginia 333, , 663 327 859 
Washington | , 216 59, 310 | 588 474, | 
West Virginia | 10, 386 216, 528 632 681 
Wisconsin 236, 8 5, 073 | 260 699, 2 
Wyoming 88, 38, 898 | 2, 756 170, 49 














T+. : ‘ 7$ 11, 111, 241 418 31, 033, 449 
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Grants to States for maternal and child welfare, fiscal year 1953, funds available, 
estimated payments, estimated balances in Federal Treasury to be carried over to 
1954 


Funds available, 1953 
estimated 
Estimated | balances to 
Mote | payments,| be carried 
rote) 1953 over to 
1954 ! 


| Carry-over 
| in Federal 
Treasury 
from 1951 
and 1952 
appropri- | 
ations | 


Program 
A ppropri- 


ation, 1953 available, 


$723, 811 |$12, 746, 579 |$13, 470, 390 |$13, 315,230 | 2 $108, 584 


4 
Crippled-children’s services. ........ 763, 310 | 11, 482,498 | 12, 245, 808 | 11, 428, 045 3 251, 554 
Child-welfare services. . "Se 3, 792, 950 4,370,923 | 8&1 


63, 873 7, 039, 547 | 4 797, 575 


Total__._- ‘ y | 5, 280,071 | 28, 600,000 | 33, 880,071 | 31, 782, 822 1, 157, 713 


Balances in allotments made from 1952 funds continue available until end of second succeeding fiscal 
ear (June 30, 1954). Balances in allotments made from 1951 and 1953 appropriations lapse in accordance 
th language contained in the Social Security Act and the 1953 appropration act 
Excludes balance of $46,576 of 1953 funds not available after June 30, 1953 
2 Excludes balance of $95,879 of 1951 funds and $470,330 of 1953 funds not available after June 30, 1953. 
4 Excludes balance of $56,893 of 1951 funds and $269,858 of 1953 funds not available after June 30, 1953. 





Alabar 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 


Ilinoi 
India 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisi 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachuse 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
M issour 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hamps 


New Jersey 
New Mex 


North ¢ 


North Dak 
Ohio 
Oklah 
Oregor 
Pennsylvar 
Puerto Ric 
Rhode I 


Total 


$8.576 of 


2 3y OM 
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Maternal and child-health services, fiscal year 1953 


ae Estimated 
Total avail- | 

_ yayments, 
able, 1953 | Payne 


3, 347 $506, : 
, 832 


tts 


hir 
r 


New York 


256, ¢ 
238, 7 
109, 

12, 509 


3, 315, 230 





1953 funds are estimated to lapse as of June 30, 1953. 


of 1953 funds are estimated to lapse as of June 30, 1953, 


Estimated 
balances t 
be carried 


| over to 1954 
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Services for ri rip ple d childre n, fiscal year 1943 


: Estimated 
otal avall- 
otal avail payments, 


able, 1953 : 


olumbia 


na 
chusetts 
y gan 
Vi innesota 
Mississippl 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
w Hampshire 
New Jersey 
‘ew Mexico 
ew York 
rth Carolina 
rth Dakota 
Oklahoma 
on 
nnsylvania 
lerto Rico 
hode Island 
uth Carolina 
outh Dakota 
nessee 
i eXas 
tah 
nont 
in Islands 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
W yoming 
Reserve Fund B pending apportionment 


Potal 


1951 funds are estimated to lapse as of June 30, 1953, as follows 
Arizona 
Delaware 
W yoming 


Total 
1953 funds are estimated to lapse as of June 30, 1953, as follows 

Connecticut 000 
Indiana__- , 745 
Maine , 429 
New Jersey , 000 
New York 000 
North Carolina 5, 000 
Pennsylvania 5, 000 
Rhode Island 489 
South Carolina 


, 667 


Potal 
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Child we fare services fiscal year 1958 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 

Cok 

Delaw 
Distri 
Florida 

(reorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 
Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louis 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mi 

Minn 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

M 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

Ne Mexic« 

New York 


North Ca 


icut 


of Columbia 


lana 


ota 


yntar 


lina 
North Dakota 
q)) 


Ok 


Vermon 
Virgin Islands 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W yoming 


otal 


1953 funds are estimated to lapse as of June 
Alabama 

Arizona 

(re 


‘arolina 


irolina 


fina 


1) 
aU, 


30, 


1953, 


1953, 


Total avail- 


as follows 


as follows 


able, 1953 


$243 
39. 
69, 
183, 3 
998 A 
85, 
70, 


30, 








Estimated | Estimated 
balances to 
payments, 

“1953 be carried 
. | over to 1954 

wticatdiarienanien 

| 

, 917 


, 524 


| 
| 


iia 

, 910 | 

546 1 $61, 77 

377 ( 
, 825 

5, 900 | ( 
, 906 | 3 182, 094 
17, 540 

, 474 

723 

|, 866 

"942 

, 515 | 

. 355 

, 883 | 

, 120 | 

, 33 

, 703 | 


39, 015 


a 158, 648 
(1) 
81, 220 
179, 74 


6, 
40, 
69,3 

H 


269, 
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Tentative apportionment to States of funds estimated to be available 


Estimated 
carry-over E 


Total 


“stimated estimated 


Program 


in Federal 
lreasury 
from 1952 


sppropriation 


to be 
1954 available 


appropriation 1954 


ternal and child health services $108, 5 $13, 313,15 $13, 421, 742 
6, 710, 871 


Sec. 502 (a); fund A 108, 5 6, 
6, 710, 871 


See 502 (b); fund B_... 6. 


710, 871 


950, 028 12, 201, 582 


ppled chidren’s services — ; bocet 251, 55 ll, 2 
5, 849, 237 6, 100, 791 


Sec. 512 (a); fund A 
i, 100, 791 6, 100, 791 


See. 512 (b); fund B 


iild welfare services 33H, 814 8, 134, 389 


32, 600, 000 33, 757, 713 


Total 
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apportionments to States of funds estimated to be available fiscal year 195 


Meternal ities 
and child See a Child wel- 
ltt ” | fare services 


3, RR7 


560 

, 119 
640 
528 
73, 325 
845 

; oo 


x) 


», Y8O 4. 
5, O74 23, 1 
637 264, O18 


547 
$2 
42 


), 163 
, 631 
181 
2, 040 
, R14 
, 804 
122 
1 i), 3 35, 347 714 
ontana { 103 , R7S , 465 
Jebraska 0, 31 O&, , 527 
1da ‘ , 365 
w Hampshire 7 947 4: 4. 876 
ew Jersey 183, 67 3, 767 560 
w Mexico 9S, 145 13 , 151 
w York 2, 957 B55 3 240, 436 , 009 
orth Carolina 509, 95) 503, 374, 787 1 387, 93 
orth Dakota 92, 76S 5, 13 , 221 264, 128 
iio 7, 263 368, 286, 664 072 
6 , 069 548, 
,» 251 324, | 
»t2 , 389 
{ , 019 , 008, 
Rhode land 2, 37 \ 44, 018 221, 2 
South ¢ olina 285, 85 284, 123 216, 540 786, 51 
South Da kot a 5 5 ) , 945 259, | 
lennesset st) 103 5 255, 640 972, 
lexas 105, 397 541, 5638 361, 448 , 508, 
Utah 3 3 , 805 250. 
nor , 601 220), 71 
34, 019 178, 
S14 891, 7 
3, 456 392, 5 
, 099 673, 52 
% , 099 660, 12 
W yoming 5 , 672 206, 7 
l napportior d reserve fund B 77,7 1, 525, 2 3, 202, ¢ 


timated to be available 3 7 , 201, 582 , 134, 389 33, 757, 71 
iry-over balances If 5 251, 55 797, 575 15 


Appropriation requested for 5, 3, 313, 15 1, 950, 028 7, ao 32, 600, OF 


ADVISABILITY OF REDUCING FEDERAL SUPPOR1I 


Mr. Frernanpez. Doctor, this is a very interesting subject. I do 
not have many questions, but I would like to ask a few. 

One of them is with respect to these United Nations funds. That 
fund and that work are in principle comparable in part, and in part 
only, to the work your agency is doing for the States, are they not / 
In other words, the United Nations are doing for the other countries 
in giving technical guidance something comparable to what the Fed 
eral Government is doing for the States? 

Dr. Exsor. Something, Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. In the State as that guidance takes root and 
they learn, that part of your work could be cut down ? 
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Dr. Exsor. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And should be cut down in the future. 

Dr. Exsor. In the future when the program has reached the 
point—— 

Mr. Fernanprz. Where they do not need so much guidance and 
issistance. ’ 

Dr. Extor. That might well be true. 

Mr. Frernanpez. And in part, I suppose this reduction of your 
work has occurred on that end of the services, because you do not have 
enough employees. 

Now if we do not allow this carryover to be used, that reduces, as 

understand you, the appropriation for this year to that extent. Is 
that correct ¢ 

Dr. Exusor. Yes. Excuse me, it does not reduce the appropriation 
for this year, but it reduces the amount that would be available to the 
States for their use next year. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If we do not include that amount, it reduces the 
ppropriation as compared to last year. And as the chairman pointed 
jut, that throws the responsibility on the States, the financial respon 

sibility, and they would suffer; and if they did not suffer, the children, 
of course, would suffer. 

The same thing would be true if the Congress should—and I am 
aware that this is an argument that should be addressed not to you 
but to the Congressman—but if Congress should decide to cut appro- 
priations in hs if this year to balance ‘the budget, the same thing would 
ve true—it would throw the responsibility on the States and if they 
do not carry that responsibility the children would suffer. 

Dr. Exior. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In this black spot on this map [indicating] you 
ee Arizona and New Meixco—whenever we in that area buy an 
itutomobile or a windmill or farm equipment, and even furniture, 
n the price of that automobile and windmill is included the taxes the 
nanufacturer has to pay. Consequently, the purchasers in New Mexico 
and Arizona, though they have no manufacturers, pay that tax al- 
though it is collec ted not in New Mexico, but by Illinois and other in- 
lustrial States, and by the Federal Government in Washington. It 
seems to me that there is some real responsibility therefore on the part 
of the Federal Government to help various fields such as this one in 
New Mexico and Arizona where you see those black spots. 

Have we reached the point where we could withdraw that aid from 
them in the matter of children’s health, children’s assistance, and 
mothers? 

Mr. Exsor. In my opinion, Mr. Fernandez, we have not yet reached 

hat point because the programs have not yet been spread through the 
country evenly and adequately so that all children in the country get 
the benefit of the knowledge we have been discussing here just now, 
and of the type of services that can be rendered by competent people. 

I think the very fact that the moneys are distributed to the States 
on the basis of the relative number of children that they have, and, 
as we distribute the special fund that is not matched, on the per 

apita income of the State, shows you that these moneys are being 
spent where they are most needed, that is, where the most children are, 
and where there is less per capita income in the State. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. Perhaps the answer to that is that taking that 
principle into consideration and enlarging upon it we might change 
our laws so that those States which have big manufacturers who col 
lect. taxes from all over the country and pay them to the Federal 
Government, and who pay big taxes in their own State which they 
collect from other States in the price of their products, should be 
eliminated from the program and the law fixed so that the principle 
should be carried out a little more extensively and aid given more 
adequately to those States that have no manufacturing centers. 

Dr. Exror. That would be something for the Congress to decide. 

Mr. Frernanvez. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Bussey. There are so many of these so-called manufacturers in 
these various large industrial areas moving to the State of New Mexico 
that it would not surprise me if shortly the wealth of the individual 
in New Mexico would be the greatest per capita in any State in the 
Union. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And we will love it, and when Illinois begins send 
ing the money to New Mexico and we begin sending you the goods, 
we will feel just like you do. 

Mr. Focarry. If we build any more TVA-type projects down in 
the South, there will not be any more manufacturing plants in the 
North at all. 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. Eliot, I want to express my thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the testimony you have given here today. You have certainly 
indicated an intimate knowledge of the problems with which these 
programs deal. 

Dr. Exror. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foearry. Dr. Eliot should be in position to do that. I think 
she has been with this agency about 25 years, have you not? 

Dr. Exror. Yes. More than that now. 


Trurspay, Fesrvary 26, 1953. 
BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


WITNESSES 


CLAUDE R. ORCHARD, DIRECTOR 

JOSEPH E. BLOMGREN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

MRS. VIRGINIA B. DAW, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat« 
| 


$29,180 | 
618, 800 | 


| 
Total available for obligation a am ie “B45, 049 | 
Unobligated balance and estimated savings............._.-..-. | —228 |.......-. 


Appropriation or estimate. -- 
Reimbursement from “Supe rv ision “of Federal credit | unions, 
Social Security Administration”’ : ; 


| 
t 
fe 


Obligations incurred __- eh ete : 844, 821 | 
| | 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual 


Chartering of Federal credit unions 


Examination and supervision of Federal credit unions 
Administration 


27, 447 
409 


5O, 965 


7h 


Obligations incurred 844, 821 


Obligations by objects 


1952 actual 


] number of positions 
, iber of all employee 


l scheduk 
rage 


Average 


grades: 
salary 
grade 


Personal services 
Perm nt positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
8 Supplies and materials 
9 Equipment 
15 Taxes and assessments 


9, 821 
500 


Obligations incurred 844, 821 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year - aa | 
Obligations incurred during the year.._. 


$24, 784 

844, 821 
869, 605 
Deduct 

Reimbursable obligations 

Unliquidated obligations, end of year... 


899 
» 202 


Total expenditures ..._-. 504 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations -. o> . “~ 72 


72 
Out of prior authorizations. 784 


OperaTING Funp (Loan) 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 


Appropriation or estimate “en 

Balance transferred from “Supervision of Federal credit nnicns, 
Social Security Administration,” pursuant to 12 U, 8, C. 
1755-1756 


Obligations incurred 


1, 075 | 


1953 estimate 


19M estir 


$6, 000 
184, 000 
10, 000 


200, 000 


1954 estimate 


161, 487 
33, 363 
106 
1,115 
3, 144 
198 
247 


340 


200, 000 


1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


5, 202 
, 000 


5, 202 


000 


5, 202 


1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


250, 000 


144, 750 


394, 750 
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Analysis t expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat: 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures—in- 
; : 


vestment in revolving fund 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations 


Out of prior authorizations 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning for consideration the request of 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. Mr. Claude R. Orchard, the 
Director, is with us. 

We welcome you to the committee, Mr. Orchard, and will be pleased 
to hear any statement you have to make at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Orcuarp. Mr. Busbey and members of the committee, it gives 
me pleasure to report that the Federal credit union system is making 
gr atifying progress. 

The program is serving the purposes set forth in the original legisla- 
tion o has now reached the point where it is able to go on a “self 
supporting basis. 

The Federal credit union law which was enacted in 1934 was de- 
signed to authorize the establishment of institutions which would make 
available to people of small means convenient facilities through which 
they might save from their current earnings and provide for them- 
selves short-term credit at a reasonable rate of interest. This purpose 
is being well served now by more than 6,000 operating Federal credit 
unions. 

Each Federal credit union is organized and operates within a limited 
field of membership. In encouraging the regular saving of small 
sums, the credit umion promotes habits of thrift in its members. Be 
cause the credit union is owned and controlled by its members and 
limits its operations to persons within a closely associated group, the 
costs of operation are low and losses from bad loans are small. For 
these reasons, the credit union can safely utilize accumulated savings 
to make loans to its members at comparatively low rates of interest. 

The Bureau’s responsibility under the law is to charter, examine, 
and supervise Federal credit unions. Federal credit unions are now 
operating among the employees of a great many types of industry, 
in associational groups such as fieodbure of a church, labor union, 
lodge or farmers’ cooperative, and in many sm: all community groups. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


They have enjoyed sound and substantial growth in numbers, assets, 
and membership during the 18-year existence of the Federal credit 
union program. 

Their number is now increasing by about 600 per year. Savings are 
increasing at a rate of over $100 million annually. Total member- 
ship in Federal credit unions is increasing about 400,000 each 12 
months. I should like at this point to show you some charts which 
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indicate progress made over the past several years and our estimates 
\f increases for the near future. 


Now, we have these charts here separately. 


STATISTICS ON FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Without objection, I think we will put the statistics 
of these various charts in the hearings at this point, showing the 
increases from year to year. 

Mr. Wynxoor. Would you like to have us prepare such a table, 
Mr. Busbey ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. If you will, please. 


Statistics on Federal credit unions 
Year end Number Membership 


118, 665 
307, 651 
482, 441 
631, 436 
849, 806 
, 126, 222 
, 096, 696 
347, 519 
902, 363 


, 303, 801 


5,915 
, 628, 339 
, 819, €06 , 002, 
2, 126, 823 5, 834, 976 
2, 463, 898 504, 7 580 
2, 800, 000 5 000 
, 192, 000 736, 900, 000 
3, 639, 000 v9, 000 
4, 148,000 | 1,096, 000 


Dec. 31 
2 Estimates. 


Monthly status of funds, fiscal year 1954 


Funds avail- Funds re- Surplus or 
able quired! | deficit ( 


WITH LOAN 

July 1, 1953 _ .. $394, 75 $214, 190 $180, 560 
Aug. 1, 1958_.. , 25! 14, 335 225 
Sep. 1, 1953 321, 6 202, 115 ] 560 
et. 1, 1953 201, 19, 410 , 600 
yv. 1, 1953 - : 274, 83 202, 115 72, 716 
1, 1953 6 , 33! 5, 831 
1, 1954_ _. 253, 2 207, }, O91 
1, 1954 4 14,3 120, 206 
1, 1954 266, 65 202, 115 4, 541 
, 1954 oan 311, 991 19, 410 292, 581 

, 1954 : : 14, 892 202, 115 2% 


14, 


WITHOUT LOAN 
214, 190 
14, 335 
202, 115 
—48, 9 19, 410 
24, & 202, 115 
—79, 834 14, 335 
3, 207, 190 
—106, 458 14, 335 
: aS 16, 202,115 
Apr. 1, 1954 61, 991 19, 410 
May 1, 1954 oe . 174, 892 202, 115 
Jun 1, 1954.. Bena a 70, 227 14, 335 


Estimated requirements are based on transfers of cash every 60 days to regional disbursing 
r to have funds available in the field to meet payroll, travel, and other expenses 
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Monthly status of funds, fiscal year 1955 





| 1 
Funds | Funds | Surplus or 


Available required deficit (—) 


WITH LOAN 
July 1, 1954_.. ae 
Aug. 1, 1954... 

Sept. 1, 1954 

Oct. 1, 1954 

Nov. 1, 1954..... 

Dec. 1, 1954 

Jan. 1, 1955 

Feb. 1, 1955 

Mar. 1, 1955 

Apr. 1, 1955 

May 1, 1955 

June 1, 1955 


WITHOUT LOAN 
July 1, 1954 

Aug. 1, 1954 

Sept. 1, 1954 

Oct, 1, 1954 

Nov. 1, 1954 

Dec. 1, 1954 

Jan. 1, 1955 

Feb. 1, 1955 “J 
Mar. 1, 1055......... 
Apr. 1, 1955_ 

May 1, 1955 

June 1, 1955 





LEGISLATIVE SITUATION 


Mr. Orcrarp. In the past, funds to operate the program have been 
provided in part by fees collected from Federal credit unions and 
in part by appropriated general funds of the Treasury. For several 
years, members of this Appropriation Committee have urged that 
we take steps to make the Bureau self-supporting by collecting an 
increased amount of fees from credit unions. Responding to this 
urging, the Bureau has increased the examination fee until it now 
covers the cost of the examination program. The Bureau also for- 
warded to Congress proposed changes in the law to increase the an- 
nual supervision fee charged Federal credit unions. Legislation to 
increase this fee from a flat rate of $10 a year per credit union to a 
rate based on credit-union assets was enacted in April 1952. This 
change in the law will further increase the fee income of the Bureau. 

These changes have been accomplished with the assistance of Fed- 
eral credit unions throughout the country, and these institutions have 
every reason to be proud of the part they have played in making self 
sufficiency possible. If the assets of Federal credit unions continue to 
increase as they have in the past several years, it should be unneces- 
sary for the Bureau to ever again request an appropriation of Treas- 
ury funds with which to operate. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR LOAN 


The proposal we are now making is for a loan of $250,000 to be 
repaid, with interest, over a 10-year period, and is the same proposal 
outlined to this committee last year. The loan will be used by the 

sureau as worki ing capital. While the Bureau will collect sufficient 
fees each year to pay annual operating costs, a substantial part of 
the fee receipts will not become avs ailable until after January 31. 
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Because the Bureau does not have sufficient funds in reserve to finance 
its operations pending receipt of the annual supervision fee, working 
capital of $250,000 will be needed. 

I have with me a chart which projects the cash position of the Bu- 
reau each month with the loan and without the loan. It will be noted 
from this chart that without the loan there is insuflicient cash on hand 
most of the months of the fiscal year to meet monthly cash require- 
ments, even though on a yearly basis we collect sufficient fees to pay 
annual oper ating costs. 

That is the last chart of that group, and we have tried to show there 
what our situation is on a cash basis, because we do have to get money 
in and out of the Treasury. 

ASSETS 


You will note from the first set of charts that assets of Federal 
credit unions will amount to nearly $750 million before the end of 
the calendar year 1953. These millions will have been accumulated by 
more than 3 million persons, many of whom are enjoying their first 
experience as savers. 

These share holdings are not insured as are savings in banks or 
Federal savings and loan associations. The safeguarding of these mil- 
lions becomes then the joint responsibility of internal auditing com- 
mittees and of the Bureau through its examinations and supervision. 
The proposed working fund is essential to the finance ing of the Bu- 
reau’s operations and therefore to the proper safeguarding of the 
savings of these millions of people. 


INTEREST RATE COMPARED WITH THAT OF PRIVATE LENDING AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. How does the average interest rate of Federal credit 
unions compare with the interest rate of private lending agencies, Mr. 
Orchard ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. Well, on small loans, under the laws in operation in 
many States, they are permitted as much as 42 percent in some States. 
The average for the small-loan business, which is a very good busi- 
ness, is about 30 percent, according to their own estimates, per year. 
Our average is somewhat less than 10 percent, although we are per- 
mitted under the law to charge 1 percent per month on balances, which 
is 12 percent per year. 

In terms of an average man working in a factory, if he borrows 
$100 for 10 months, he would pay that back at $10 a month, and pay 
interest not to exceed $5.50 for the use of that. The interest decreases 
as he pays on his loan. 


PROMOTIONAL WORK 


Mr. Bussey. Is a certain portion of your staff used for promotional 
work ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Not any. 

Mr. Bussey. Then the $20,000 for printing and reproduction in 
1954 would not be used for promotional work ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Not at all. That is used for our examination forms. 
We furnish each credit union an examination report at the close of 
examination. It is also used for manuals and guides which we must 
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use, because some of our people are not accountants, some are not 
even high-school graduates, and we need to give them this guidance. 

Mr. Bussey. But none of that $20,000 is used for promotional ma 
terial ? 

Mr. Orcrarp. None in any way, except we do provide 50 copies of 
this—I brought I’ with me—for use of the credit union when it gets 
started. That is to our advantage, because the sooner they get as 
sets, the sooner we can charge them the full cost of operation. 


ADVANTAGES OF A CREDIT UNION TO A BORROWER 


Mr. Bussey. Would you explain to the committee briefly what ad 
vantages a borrower from a credit union has that he would not enjoy 
at a bank? 

Mr. Orcnarp. Well, there is no advantage from the standpoint of 
a saving in interest. The rates are about the same. Quite often they 
discount 5 percent, and sometimes 6 percent. But there is an ad 
vantage which comes not only to the workingman but to his employer, 
because the credit union is on the company premises, and it saves the 
borrower legwork. Also, he deals with his own folk, and it is not a 
complicated thing at all for him to explain he has sickness and to have 
some leniency shown him. 

In making small loans, you have to take into account the vicissitures 
in the life of a small earner. In view of the fact the people in the 
credit union are engaged in the same work as the borrower, there is a 
bond. 

So I would say the principal advantages are, first, the credit union 
is close to him: and the place where he repays on his loan invites him 
to save money with regularity. 

Mr. Wynkoop. A number of these people would not be able to secure 
loans from a bank. They come in to borrow $15 or $20 to meet. some 
emergency. Would you want to speak to that, Mr. Orchard ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. Thank you for mentioning that. It is im 
portant. 

In your city of Chicago, Mr. Busbey, I know of a loan made by a 
credit union of the Rock Island Railroad to a boy who borrowed $3. 
A bank would not consider such a loan, could not consider it, but a 
credit union can consider what the borrower needs. 

The purposes of these small loans are to help people help them 
selves. 

Mr. Bussey. I mentioned at one of the hearings during the last 
Congress that I was appreciative of the work of these credit unions, 
having worked my way through college as a railroad guard. I know 
the problems such employees have. But is it not a fact that some of 
the banks, in making larger loans, would demand certain collateral! 
that the credit unions would not demand ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Under our law there must be collateral or adequate 
security for loans over $400. But in the very group of people to whom 
you refer, there are 27 credit unions operating in various depots, 
and they are making loans, all of them, up to $400, on a man’s own 
security, with a very small loss ratio. 

I think you can see the social pressures on a man who borrows from 
a credit union. A man who borrows from another man may go 
across the street when he might fear to meet his creditor. But when 
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he borrows from his own crowd I think there is a social pressure for 
him to pay. 


Mr... Bussey. Is there not an old saying that if you want to lose 
a friend, loan him money ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. 

Mr. Biomeren. The average loan is less than $300, and it is ques- 
tionable whether it would be profitable for a bank to make any of 
those. 


SIZE OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Bussey. What is the largest credit union in terms of assets 
or loans outstanding ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. The credit union at the East Hartford Aircraft Co. 
There are 45,000 people working in that plant. They have nearly 
$11 million assets, of which $7 million are out in loans to members. 
That is a very large operation. We have several over $1 million, but 
the great bulk have less than $50,000. 


COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. Bussey. When they get that large, is there some opposition 
because of fear they might be getting into competition with private 
business ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have felt there was very little opposition. In 
fact, we have credit unions operating in banks. We have one operating 
very successfully in the East River Sav ings Bank. We have a num- 
ber of credit unions in banks throughout the United States for bank 
employees, who, in my opinion having worked in a bank have just as 
much need for a credit union as the factory people have. 

Mr. Bussey. Your charts indicate an ever-increasing volume of 
business for credit unions. You estimate total assets of over $1 billion 
in 1955. Do youenvision that eventually the credit unions will do most 
of the small-loan business in the United States? 

Mr. Orcuarp. I would like to feel that they will do a considerable 
part of it, but I doubt they will do over 20 percent ever. 


COLLECTION OF FEES 


Mr. Bussey. When were the first fees collected under the new law ¢ 

Mr. Orcnarp. In January. We are collecting them now. They 
are not all in. Our estimates are close to what we are sure to get. 
They are running less than $40 per credit union. We have about 
5,300 eligible to pay the revised fee. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you estimate will be collected in fees through 
June 1954? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Mrs. Daw has those figures. We are estimating our 
fees at $1,339,592 for the fiscal year 1954. 


EXAMINATION OF CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Bussey. That amount will enable you to make a fairly com- 
prehensive examination of these credit unions? 
Mr. Orcuarp. We expect to examine about 92 percent. 
30858—53—pt. 134 
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Mr. Bussey. In order to examine 92 percent, will it be necessary 
to use all fees collected ? 

Mr. Orcnarp. There will be a little carryover. There is a lag 
between the time we get the fees and the time they are available for 
our use, but it is pretty close figuring. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it be too much of a task for you to have a 
table compiled to insert in the hearings at this point giving the 
amount of fees collected by months since July 1951? 

Mr. Orcnuarp. I will be glad to do that. 

Mrs. Daw. Since July 1951? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, please. And include on the same schedule the 
estimated fees through June 1954. 


BREAKDOWN OF TYPES OF FEES 


Mr. Orcnarp. Would you like those fees broken down into charter 
fees, supervision fees, and examination fees, the three categories? 
Mr. Bussey. I think that would be helpful. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Fees collected 


Charter Examination | Supervision | Total 


Fiscal year 1952 
July 1951 $1, | i $190 $83, ¥96 
rust 1951 5 2 50 43, 590 
a 80 40, 898 
100 53, 591 
100 47, 641 
7, 940 78 O71 
1 l , 9, 300 | 55. wou 
February 1952 , i, 2,200 | 50. 465 
Mareh 1952 76 , 796 720 | 47 39 
A pril 1952 2, 200 50. O89 
May 1952 , 18 ; 10 j 63, O83 
| 29, 754 
50, 890 644, 471 


10 63, 220 

s j | 20 «| 34, 846 
September 195 , 17! 50, 10 51, 501 
October 195 2, 22: , 10 73, 361 
November 1952 , 07! 70, 10 71, 314 
December 1952 : 2 | 74, 895 
January 1953 ? ; | 8, 94, 037 183, 487 
February 1953 2 , 45 ‘ | 506 =6| ~=6180, 956 
Marc 53 2 , Ae y | 2, 248 93, 698 
April 1953 ? , | , . 91, 450 
May 1953 2 i | , 91, 450 
June 1953 2 , 175 | > . 38, 716 


, 048, 894 


73, 600 j 75, 000 
9, 000 80, 450 
, 000 
, 450 91, 781 
450 96, 000 
450 96, 000 
, 450 96, 000 |. 
, 450 96, 000 , 000 
5AQ 95, 900 000 
, 450 96, 100 | 761 
, 450 96, 000 
, 450 96, 000 


, 450 1, 092, 381 224, 761 1, 334, 592 


ninations performed during month of June are only partially available in that month. 
or the relatively high figure in July. 
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CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. What is the connection between the Credit Union 
National Association in Madison, Wis., and your Federal credit 
unions ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. Our Federal credit unions belong to it. 

Mr. Bussey. They belong to it? 

Mr. Orcuarp. It is optional. ‘They can belong, or need not to. 

Mr. Bussey. I listen to the radio every now and then, and occasion- 
ally I note that they sponsor a program. 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is not paid by the credit unions directly. There 
is an insurance company the credit unions have set up which insures 
the lives of borrowers and savers; and, as I understand it, that ad- 
vertising is paid for by that insurance company. 

I have only one copy of this here, but I will get additional copies. 
That is one of the ads put out by the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. That comes out in Newsweek, Nation’s Business, U. 5S. News 
& World Report. Mr. John Holmes, whose picture appears on that 
ad, is President of Swift & Co. You may know him. 

Mr. Bussey. He happens to be a neighbor of mine. 

Mr. Orcuarp. He is a very fine gentle man. I have known him for 
years, 

Mr. Bussey. The individual credit unions, according to your testi- 
mony, do not pay anything toward this advertising ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. None at all. 

Mr. Buspry. But they pay a fee for belonging to the Credit Union 
National Association ? 

Mr. Orcwarp. A modest fee. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know if any of those fees are used to pay for 
the advertising of this association ? 

Mr. Orcnuarp. My understanding is that this is done by the in- 
surance company. 

Mr. Bussey. What insurance company is that? 

Mr. Orcuarp. They call it the CUNA Mutual Insurance Society. 
It is a Wisconsin organization. 

Mr. Bussey. Who are the stockholders of that? 

Mr. Orcuarp. It belongs to all the credit unions. It started out 
as a very small concern a few years ago. You might be interested 
to know that Mr. Edward A. Filene, who was then alive, spent about 
a million dollars to make it possible for us to have laws and get the 
first credit unions started. He loaned this group $35,000 in order 
for them to start in this field, to insure the lives of borrowers, so 
that, for instance, if I made a loan and you were my cosigner, and I 
died, the balance due on the loan would be paid by the insurance 
company. 

The credit union pays the premium on the theory it is much easier 
for the credit union to take to the widow or beneficiary a canceled 
note than to try to collect the loan after a borrower dies. 

They also devised another type of insurance which I think is very 
import: int to our economy, to insure the lives of savers up to $1,000. 
They can do that for 65 cents per thousand per month. There is 
not Fee bookkeeping involved, and it has worked out very success- 
fully. It has helped some men to learn to save. 

This insurance company deals only with credit-union people. It is 
not a general-insurance company. 
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Mr. Bussey. It is, I take it, a mutual insurance company for that 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. And any profits out of the insurance company go back 
to the association, which in turn might reduce the assessments of 
members of the association ¢ 

Mr. Orcrtarp. It does not work that way. This year there is a 
23-percent return or dividend back to the credit unions for the bor- 
rowers’ protection insurance; and a 15-percent return on life savings 
insurance. They turn those back to the credit unions, which in effect 
are the owners of this institution. 

Mr. Wynkoop. It really results in a reduction of the premiums that 
the credit unions pay for the insurance. 


OPERATING FUND 


Mr. Bussey. You are not asking for any appropriation for salaries 
and expenses, but are asking that a fund of $250,000 be made available 
as a loan, which will be paid back over a period of 10 years. 

Mr. Orcuarp. With interest. I really think we will pay it back 
before that. 

Mr. Bussey. Would there be any law against your applying to the 
Credit Union National Association for that loan ¢ 

Mr. Wynkoop. We would have no authority for that under existing 
law. 

Mr. Orcuarp. I would not like to do it. In other words, I would 
not like to be a debtor to an institution with which we do have some 
discussions. 

Mr. Bussey. I think you have made a good point there. 

Mr. Fogarty ! 

PURPOSES OF CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Orchard, one of the main purposes of these credit 
unions is to make it more convenient for the individual to borrow 
money, is it not? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes; to make it possible for some. A good many 
people do not have credit at the banks, as we know. 


ELIGIBILITY TO BORROW 


Mr. Focarry. Who is eligible to borrow from the credit unions? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Any person who is a member. 

Mr. Focarry. He has to be a member? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. For instance, we have a number of credit 
unions set up in churches. In that case it would be the members of 
the church and their families. 

Mr. Focarry. Do they have to be depositors ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. They must be a member, and in order to be a member 
you have to buy 1 unit of $5 payable 25 cents or more per month. 


ELIGIBILITY TO DEPOSIT 


Mr. Focarry. Who is eligible to be a depositor? 
Mr. Orcnarp. Anybody within the field of membership. If it is 
set up in a church, the members of that church and their families. We 
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have one for the Senators and their employees. In that case the Sen- 
ators and their employees are all eligible to become members. 

Mr. Focarry. 1 would not think Senators would borrow less than 
$300. Do they? 

Mr. Wynkoop. You can borrow more, sir, if you have security. 

Mr. Orcuarp. I do not think we should go into the dealings of 
the individuals, but some Senators have put in some money. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Will the gentleman yield for an observation ¢ 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I have noticed in my country that some people 
join the credit union who never borrow money themselves, but they 
are people to whom people in distress come to borrow money, and 
then they say, “We will take you to the credit union.” 

Mr. Orcuarp. I wonder if the credit union was not set up on the 
Senate side because the Senators thought they could shift some of 
those loans? It is done in some concerns, and it is wise. 


AVERAGE INTEREST RATI 


Mr. Focarry. What is the average interest rate / 

Mr. Orcrarp. A little less than 10 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. Ten percent a year ? 

Mr. Orcnarp. Yes; 1 percent per month on balances. 

Mr. Fogarry. One percent per month ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. One percent per month. That is the maximum under 
the law. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the average interest on a loan from a small 
loan company ¢ 

Mr. Orcnarp. The average interest, according to a statement made 
before a committee of Congress recently, is 30 percent per year; 24% 
percent per month. 

Mr. Foearry. So anybody who borrows $300 or $400 from a small 
loan company pays 20 percent more interest than he does if he bor- 
rows from a credit union ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. Small loan companies must be making a great deal 
of money. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Very few ever go broke. 

Mr. Focarry. And they are growing. 

Mr. Orcuarp. They are growing rapidly. 

Mr. Focarry. I know that in some States it is very difficult for 
them to get a charter. 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. They had $1,300 million out in loans 
last year. 

Mr. Fogarry. What do you have? 

Mr. OrcuArp. $400 million last year. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have a list of Federal credit unions in Rhode 
Island ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Not with me. There are only 13 Federal credit 
unions in Rhode Island. We organized one recently. Your law in 
that State is very old. It was one of the earliest laws to be passed; 
1912, I think. 





NUMBER OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS COMPARED TO STATE CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Focarry. How does the number of Federal credit unions com 
pare with State credit unions throughout the country $ 

Mr. Orcuarp. There are a few more State-chartered than Federal- 
chartered credit unions. Last year there were about 250 more State 
chartered credit unions than Federal-chartered credit unions. We 
had 5,900 last year end. 


PERCENTAGE OF LOSSES 


Mr. Fogarty. What is your percentage of losses? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Fourteen one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you had any large losses in the past year du 
to embezzlement or because of mismanagement ? 

Mr. Orcnarp. We had one up in Pittsburgh in which the loss was 
around $300,000. That credit union did not go out of business. The 
members met and scaled down the shares, and it is growing again. 
But there was a loss of members of 52 percent of what they had 
saved. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are the officers of these credit unions bonded ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. We have what is considered a very high sched 
ule, which we encourage. 


FEES 


Mr. Focarry. What is your fee now? 
Mr. Orcuarp. It is 30 cents per $1,000 of assets on the first $500,000, 


and it scales down from that. This year we will collect almost four 
times as much. It will be about $38.50 average per credit union. 

Mr. Focarry. There was some opposition to raising that fee? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. Originally the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation was very much opposed. 

Mr. Fogarty. That opposition was overcome ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. Congress helped to break it down. 


FUTURE NEEDS 


Mr. Foecarry. This is a request for a loan and not an appropriation 
for salaries and expenses? 

Mr. Orcnarp. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What about fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We will get through in 1955. We will have the loan 

tide us over the first few months. 

Mr. Fogarty. This $250,000 is for fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Orcuarp. And it will continue, as I understand, for a period 
of 10 years, except in 1955 we will start paying back 10 percent per 
year. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you be before us next year? 

Mr. Orcuarp. I hope so; but there is an old man with a scythe 
chasing me. 

Mr. Fogarty. I mean, do you expect the Bureau to be here requesting 
another loan ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. If I were Director, I would like to come before you, 
not to request a loan, but to report progress. : 
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Mr. Wynkoop. This loan is to take care of the total period up until 
the time we can accumulate enough funds of our own. ‘This would 
be a onetime loan. We would not come back for further loans. 

The information you requested as to statistics in 1955 appears on 
page 6 of the justific ation. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all. 


LIFE OF CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Fernanvez. Do you have figures on the number of credit unions 
that fold up after a short experience ? 

Mr. Orcnarv. Yes. We publish that in an annual report that we 
get out. 

Our experience has been exceptionally good. Federal credit unions 
have paid more dividends to their shareholders, in the main—about 
three times—than they have had losses. 

A credit union requires management, and sometimes we get a group 
of officers who do not manage properly and we do have losses. We 
have the figures here. That is on page 10. Out of 2,000 Federal credit 
unions we have liquidated, less than 400 have liquidated at a loss, and 
the total losses under liquidation are $109,000, I think, up to the end 
of 1951, and the gains are over $300,000. I think you would hardly 
expect that men not paid for what they do for credit unions, actually 
will stay with them and collect whatever loans are outstanding with 
which they have had some connection. 

We had an instance in Peabody, Mass., of a credit union in the tan- 
ning industry, and the tannery was moved, and one of the men in the 
post office who was an officer of the credit union said, “These boys 
will lose some money unless somebody looks after this.” So he walked 
around town and collected enough of the outstanding loans so that 
that credit union paid 100 percent. It took him over a year to do it, 
but he had a pride in the organization and he did that job. It is 
rather exceptional, but not too exceptional. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What I had in mind was credit unions which start 
and have a short experience and voluntarily give up. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Most of our losses are in those a unions, because 
it costs $65 or $75 for supplies, and a charter fee of $2 

Mr. Fernanpvez. Are there many that give up? 

Mr. Orcuarn. Very few. Of 692 chartered last year, there were 5 
that gave up their charters before they went into operation. 


ADVANTAGES OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Srepuens. I think a number of advantages accrue from Fed- 
eral credit unions. Take in my office, the Federal Security Agency. 
Say the mother of one of the girls working in the office dies at 3:30 
in the afternoon. She gets a telegram. She does not have a nickel, 
and she wants to take a train for North Carolina. Ordinarly, all of 
us being sympathetic, somebody would take up a collection of $1 or 
: 2 from each person in the office to help Mary get to her mother. But 
that does not happen there. Mary goes to the credit union and gets 
$100. It has been of tremendous advantage. These girls can go at 
noon and get their pay checks cashed and that night they pay their 
rent. Many man-hours are saved, because they do not have to take 
time off to go elsewhere to get the money they need. 
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I belong to the credit union in the Federal Security Agency. I 
am one of the fellows that pays something in. I hope I never have to 
borrow, but somebody has to do that to provide money for borrowers. 

Mr. Bussey. How many members are there in the Federal Security 
Agency ? 

Mrs. Daw. 3,100. 

Mr. Bussey. It takes quite a number of employees to run a credit 
union like that, does it not? 

Mrs. Daw. Five full-time employees. 

Mr. Bussey. They are paid a salary by the credit union? 

Mr WYNKOOP. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. They are on the payroll of the credit union? 

Mr. Wynxoor. Yes; paid out of revenues of the credit union. 

Mr. Bussey. Does anyone at the Federal Security Agency who is 
not on the payroll spend a considerable amount of time on credit- 
union work ¢ 

Mrs. Daw. No. 


Mr. Orcuarp. They have their meetings at noon and after hours, 


BONDING OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Bussey. I was interested in the Pittsburgh situation you re 
ferred to. If the officers are bonded, how was it that the loss was so 
tremendous? 

Mr. Orcnarp. The officers stole over half the money, and our sug- 
gestions on bonds are not ae high, because it would be very, very 
expensive to get a bond of that sort. After all, in all the years we 
have only had 2 or 3 cases in which a loss has been of that ratio, so 
under the law of averages it would be more expensive to buy such a 
bond for 1 year than the total losses. 

Mr. Focarry. That area is getting quite a reputation on that score. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Quite a few banks have been unfortunate in having 
the wrong kind of employ ees. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not talking about credit unions, but about pri- 
vate banks. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Several banks have had serious losses. It seems 
sometimes to have be enane pide mic. 

Mr. Bussey. I was looking at the map on the back of your annual 
report for the year 19 51 which shows the various States and the num- 
ber of credit unions m each. It surprised me to see that Wisconsin 
only has three credit unions listed. That is the home of the Credit 
Union National Association. 

Mr. Orcnarp. I think the national association rather favored char- 
tering under State law, so that the group in control can control small 
groups better than a large group. Wisconsin has a very good law. I 
think that perhaps goes back in our early history. 

If you remember, the banking commission of that State was op- 
posed to the federalization of the building and loan industry, and 
took a case to the Supreme Court. We were starting about the time 
that case was being tried. We were not interested in taking anything 
away from any State, and inasmuch as Wisconsin was hiring a man 
to do nothing but organization work, if we had leads we sent them 
to State officials 
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Mr. Biomeren. Wisconsin does have a good many credit unions 
under State law most of which were organized before the Federal 
law was passed, 


LEGAL BASIS FOR AUTHORIZATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Orchard, do you know any legal reason why this 

ommittee could not authorize the $250,000 you are asking for ? 

Mr. Orocnarp. I question if I am competent to answer that, but I 
have known of other instances where a working fund has been carried 
through the Appropriations Committee. Pe rhaps Mr. Stephens could 
speak to that. 

Mr. Srepuens. We have had a number of instances where the Con- 
gress advanced money for a working capital fund. ‘There have been 
two or three instances in the Public Health Service. ‘There is no pro- 
vision for repayment, but occasionally the committee does recapture. 
[ remember an instance where $50,000 was recaptured from a working- 
capital fund. Our loans have been merely advances set up to pro 
vide working capital. 

I am pretty sure I can get the General Counsel to prepare precedents 
or statutes, and I will be glad to furnish that. 

Mr. Wynxoopr. If you will look at the language, on page 2 of the 
justification it says: 

Operating fund, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions: For additional working 
capital for the fund established by section 5 of the Federal Credit Union Act (12 
U. S. C. 1755) $250,000, to be available for the purposes of such fund without 
fiscal year limitation: Provided, 'That this amount shall be treated as a loan 
to such fund. * * * 

Mr. Bussey. It would be well to have in the files of the committee a 
statement regarding the legislative authority for this requested loan. 

Mr. Srernens. Yes, sir. I will be glad to get that, and I will check 
with the Bureau of the Budget. The man over there who handles this 
particular item is one of the most coolly calculating men they have. 
We gave serious consideration to the size of the loan, to make sure it 
would enable us to get through that period in January, and after a 
series of meetings we were convinced we did not ask for enough. 
After serious consideration that seemed to be the minimum. I will 
check with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure the committee appreciates the economy with 
which you approach these subjects, Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Srepuens. If you look at our tables you will find some less 
money, but I was wrong. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Orchard. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Thank you. 
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WITNESSES 


W. L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

C. WAYNE TUCKER, MANAGEMENT STAFF ADVISER 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


| | 
Appropriation or estimate $214, 000 | $185, 000 | $190, 
Reimbursement from non-Fed eS | 117, 300 109, 000 | 135, 
Reimbursements from ot 3, 357 


1] available for obligati ; 334, 657 294, 000 | 


ted balance. estimat 


Obligations incurred . oa ) 294, 000 325, 


Nott Reimbursements from non-Federa] sources above are from Federal old-age and survivors insur 
ance trust fund pursuant t sabor ral Security Appropriation Act, 1954. 


Obligations by activities 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estims 


1. Direction and coordination of the social security program $167, 843 
2. Appraisal and development of the social security program 165, 424 | 


Obligations incurred ae ae 333, 267 


Obligations by objects 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


ver of permane 


ber of all emy 


e salaries and grad 
nera] service grade 


A verage salary $6, 339 | 


sar 


Average grade... sake Jd } GS8-8.7 | 9.1 


-ersonal services 
rmanent positions -| $294, 073 , 389 728 
Regular pay in excess of 52-wee 1, 212 , O81 » 242 


otal personal services 995, 285 275, 470 | 970 
02 Trave 4,038 000 | 000 
04 ‘ommunication services 4, 600 4, 500 4, 500 
06 Printing and reproductior 26, 109 , 630 , 680 
07 Other contractual services 877 900 990 
08 Supplies and materials . 2, 033 1, 300 , 460 
09 Equipment 239 100 | 440 


15 Taxes and assessments 86 100 100 


Obligations incurred a eat 333, 267 204, 000 | 325, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| i 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year. ‘ ke $39, 231 | $47, 253 $46, 611 
Obligations incurred during the year | 333, 267 | 294, 000 325, 000 
72, 498 | , 253 371, 611 
Deduct: | | 
Reimbursable obligations | 20, 657 | , 000 | 135, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years -_ - | 763 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. | 7, 253 
Total expenditures_..__- “ dhe chad 203, 825 5, 642 | 189, 431 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | } 
Out of current authorizations - - | 78, 726 | , | 159, 600 
Out of prior authorizations 25, 099 ‘ 29, 831 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We have under consideration the item “Salaries and expenses” for 
the Office of the Commissioner, Social Security Administration, for 
the fiscal year 1954. Mr. William L. Mitchell, Deputy Commissioner, 
is here, and will justify the request. 

Mr. Mitchell, I believe you have a prepared statement that you 
would like to present at this time? 

Mr. Mircuety. Yes. Asa matter of fact I have two prepared state- 
ments. One of them seems to be sort of an anticlimax at the moment, 
because it is the opening statement that the Commissioner customarily 
gives before we start the consideration of the bureaus making up the 
Social Security Administration. It is designed to give the committee 


a general understanding and background of the scope of our respon- 
sibility. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bussry. We could insert that statement ahead of your state- 
ment on the justification of the request for your immediate office, if it 
is all right with you. 

Mr. Mircue wt. Yes, sir; that is all right with me. I had cut it down 
about half, but I wouid like to have the whole thing go into the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. L. MITCHELL 


Mr. Chairman, my name is William L. Mitchell; I am Deputy Commissioner for 
Social Security. 

The budget estimates of the Social Security Administration are associated with 
five major purposes : 

1. Grants to States to cover the Federal share of the cost of State programs 
of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. The amount requested for these public- 
assistance programs is 97.1 percent of our total request for funds. 

2. Grants to States for maternal and child-health and child-welfare services. 

8. The cost of chartering, supervising, and examining more than 6,000 Federal 
credit unions in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Panama Canal Zone, and 
Puerto Rico. 

4. The cost of the Federal administrative functions for these programs and 
other statutory responsibilities of the Social Security Administration. 

In addition to the estimates for appropriations from the general funds of the 
Treasury, there is an accompanying estimate for an advance of funds from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund for the costs of administer- 
ing the Federal old-age and survivors insurance system. There is also a request 
for an authorization to expend, from the trust fund, funds for the acquisition 





of land and plans for a building for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 

The old-age and survivors insurance program provides retirement benefits to 
workers aged 65 and over; dependents’ benefits to their wives, dependent hus 
bands, and children ; and survivors’ benefits to aged widows, dependent widowers 
orphaned children and their mothers, and in some circumstances to dependent 
parents 

Because the old-age and survivors insurance program started with limited 
coverage and still excludes some groups, there are many old people who had mn 
chance to become insured before they or their hushands were forced to retire 
Some people also need more than the old-age and survivors insurance benefit t: 
live on. The average insurance benefit for a retired worker today is about $47 
und for a man and wife, about $82 a month. To help the States and localities 
provide assistance to such needy old persons and also to dependent childret 
needy blind persons, and needy persons who are permanently and totally disabled 
the Federal Government provides grants-in-aid to match State assistance pay 
ments up to stated maximum amounts. The Social Security Administration is 
responsible for the administration of these public-assistance grants. 

We are also responsible for the administration of Federal grants to the States 
for maternal and child-health services, services to crippled children and child 
welfare services, and for the study and reporting upon problems affecting the 
welfare of children 

The fourth program under the Social Security Administration is that of the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. At the present time there are more than 
6,000 operating Federal credit unions. with a total membership of over 2% 
million persons. 

The Bureau directors have already appeared before you to justify their 
respective estimates, 

The Commissioner's office is concerned with overall direction of the program 
bureaus as well as the interrelationships of these programs with other programs, 
such as unemployment insurance, railroad retirement, or the veterans’ programs, 
and is responsible under section 702 of the Social Security Act for studying and 
making recommendations as to the entire field of economic and social security 

I should like to discuss briefly with you the present situation and the major 
problems facing us in this next year in the administration of the programs for 
which the Social Security Administration is responsible. 

As a result of the 1950 and 1952 amendments to the Social Security Act, the 
old-age and survivors insurance program is now in a stronger position than it 
has ever been before. Almost 4 out of 5 civilian jobs are covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance, and some 91 million individuals have earned wage credits 
under the program senefits are now being paid to over 5 million persons: almost 
4 million aged 65 and over and about 1.2 million young widows and orphaned 
children. The program provides millions of retired workers and orphaned 
families the only secure income they have. 

The administrative problems resulting from the extension of coverage to 
about 10 million additional jobs under the 1950 amendments and the need to 
recalculate in a very short period of time the benefits of all those on the rolls in 
August 1950 and again in September 1952 are now largely behind us. I am glad 
to report that there was no delay nor confusion in getting the millions of new 
and revised benefit checks to those entitled to them. 

We are now preparing for some of the new problems immediately ahead. In 
connection with the 1952 amendments Congress enacted a provision that would 
freeze—that is, preserve intact—the insured status of persons who become per- 
manently and totally disabled before age 65. This provision does not become 
onerative until July of this year and then only if Congress takes affirmative 
action before that date to continue the provision in effect. In last year’s com- 
mittee reports the Social Security Administration was instructed and has 
proceeded to develop plans for administering such a disability freeze and will 
be prepared to discuss this problem with the appropriate committees of Congress 
when they wish to take un the question, 

Last vear the committees dealing with social-security legislation indicated 
their intention of reviewing at an early date the question of permitting all, or 
most, State and local employees to elect coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance. We are continuing to give attention also to the question of more 
adequate coordination of old-age and survivors insurance and other public 
retirement systems and to the problems involved in extending coverage to the 
groups that are still excluded from the program. 
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I must again call to the attention of the committee the lack of adequate space 
and facilities which for so long has plagued the central office administration of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. While the Bureau work is car- 
ried on at a relatively low cost compared with similar public and private opera- 
tions, it has nevertheless been more costly and less efficient than it should or 
need be. The Bureau is now housed in six scattered buildings in Baltimore, 
most of which are antiquated, badly located, and entirely inappropriate to the 
Bureau's type of operation. Last year Congress authorized an expenditure of 
$60,000 from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund for preparation of 
preliminary plans for a new building. We are now requesting authorization for 
beginning the construction of the building, including the acquisition of land and 
the preparation of final plans. The funds would come from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and be transferred to the General Services Ad- 
ministration, which would handle the project as it does other Federal construc- 
tion projects. We are sure this step would result in a substantial improvement 
in efficiency and saving of funds over the long run. The Bureau will discuss 
this matter with you in more detail. 

As a result of the strengthening of old-age and survivors insurance and con- 
tinued full-employmment condition, the numbers of persons receiving old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children have been dropping in spite of the 
increasing number of children and of aged persons in the population. Since 
February 1951 more aged persons have been receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance than old-age assistance. The great majority of children whose fathers 
die are now protected by survivors insurance, and a declining number of orphans 
need rely for support on aid to dependent children. Aid to dependent children 
continues to care for children who have no other source of support and whose 
fathers are disabled or absent from the home. 

The 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act made Federal funds available 
to the States for a new assistance program, aid to needy persons who are per- 
manently and totally disabled. Thirty-nine States are now making payments to 
disabled individuals under this program. At the end of November almost 160,000 
persons were receiving such aid. 

In 1952 Congress increased for a 2-year period the Federal share of public- 
assistance payments. These increases were intended to help the States adjust 
their programs to take account of rising costs of living. It would appear, from 
the information regularly reported by the States, that most States have passed 
along to the recipients a large part of the increased Federal funds made ayail- 
able to them. We are planning special analyses for the use of the committees 
which may be considering whether to continue the 1952 amendments in effect 
after October 1954. We are also giving attention to various proposals for 
changes in the financing of public assistance. 

The program of maternal and child-health services, services for crippled chil- 
dren, and child-welfare services have been expanding rapidly in some States. 
The need for such services is increasing with the growth in our child population 
and as a result of the unsettled family situations to which many of these children 
are exposed. We are placing considerable emphasis in the next year on working 
with States and voluntary agencies on problems of juvenile delinquency. The 
1950 amendments increased the total amount of Federal funds authorized for 
grants to the States for the three children’s programs. Budgetary policy, arising 
out of the Korean situation and the expanded defense program, however, has 
resulted in appropriations smaller than the amounts authorized. As a result the 
States in general have not moved ahead with the expansion of their programs as 
rapidly as was contemplated at the time of the 1950 amendments. The amount 
recommended for 1954 will permit continuation of the programs only at the 1953 
level. 

The Federal credit union program is also under the general direction of the 
Social Security Administration. I am sure the committee is pleased with the 
progress which has been made in placing this program on a completely self-sus- 
taining basis. You are already aware that no appropriation is heing requested 
for 1954 other than an amount which will be used as a repayable loan. The 
Federal credit union system is growing rapidly under a sound set of principles. 
We think the program of supervision and examination under the new financing 
system will strengthen the system considerably. For the future at least two large 
policy questions will have to be given detailed consideration with a view to the 
possibility of future legislative action, I refer to proposals for the insurance of 
credit union shares and to the establishment of a system of regional credit unions, 
the advocates of which claim that flexibility and economy in the use of credit 
union funds will result from the plan. 
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The Social Security Administration in the fiscal year 1954 will continue to 
place emphasis upon the more effective administration of the programs for 
which we are responsible. I have already referred to a number of problems 
which we anticipate will be of active concern to Congress in the next year and on 
which the Social Security Administration must be prepared to provide informa 
tion and advice as requested. We are also aware of the need to give increasing 
attention to problems of interprogram relations. The Congress has placed upon 
Federal Security Agency the responsibility for providing soundly based technical 
and policy recommendations relating to the development of the whole field of 
social security. The Social Security Administration, in attempting to carry out 
this mandate, has been actively concerned with the extent of the protection which 
the American people have under all public and private insurance and benefit pro- 
grams and with the development of orderly and rational relationships between 
old-age and survivors insurance and the special retirement systems for railroad 
and for Federal, State, and local government employees, between old-age and 
survivors insurance and unemployment insurance and the veterans’ programs 
between the social insurances and public assistance, and between social security 
and related health and welfare programs, suc h as vocational rehabilitation. An- 
other area of increasing importance is the relation of the public social-security 
programs and the growing number of private ae el benefits plans. We plan 
to continue our studies in this area in the next fiscal yea 

Mr. Mrrcne.t. My statement with respect to the Office of the 
Commissioner is as follows: 

You have before you the request for funds to operate the Office of 
the Commissioner, Social Security Administration, during fiscal year 
1954. This appropriation supports a small staff which assists me in 
the overall direction and review of operations in our four program 
Bureaus. I might review those. They are: The Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, the Bureau of Public Assistance, the 
Children’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 

We are requesting an increase over the amount available in 1953 of 
$5,000 in appropriated funds and $26,000 in reimbursement from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. The total of 
$31,000 will be used to employ 7 additional persons needed to 
strengthen our staff in certain key areas, for example, in studies of 
social-security financing, of private retirement and other benefit plans 
and their relation to social security, and of the administrative relation- 
ships and prospects for improved coordination of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and unemployment compensation programs. 

In analyzing this request I ask that you give account to develop- 
ments over the past few years affecting the organization and staffing 
of the Office of the Commissioner. 

In the fiscal year 1940 there were in the Office of the Commissioner 
about 1,500 employees. At the present time there are 42. This 
reduction was accomplished primarily during fiscal years 1948 and 
1949 when 393 positions were eliminated entirely and 681 with their 
related activities transferred either to the bureaus or to the Office 
of the Federal Security Administrator. 

In thus reducing the staff we moved to a pattern of organization 
which provides for retention in the Office of the Commissioner only 
two areas of work, (1) executive direction and coordination of the 
social-security programs, and (2) appraisal and development of the 
social-security programs. This arrangement was established in con- 
formance with poiicy laid down by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in connection with the 1949 appropriations. The size of the 
staff at my disposal to carry on these functions has been reduced year 
by year, until at the present time much of our work has to be done on 
an emergency basis. 
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I would have less concern over this if our programs had attained a 
significant degree of stability. Social-security programs, however, 
have been changed frequently. Proposals for change, and the conse- 
quent analytical burdens which we must assume, have been with us 
constantly. A glance at developments over the past few years as well 
as at the current situation confirms this, 

From 1948 to 1952 there were four amendments to the Social 
Security Act. These amendments, among other things, changed three 
times the basis for Federal matching of public-assistance payments, 
established a new public-assistance program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, increased the allotment authorization for 
maternal and child-welfare grants, and extended coverage of old-age 
and survivors insurance to 10 million additional persons. 

Currently increasing congressional interest in problems of social 
security is demonstrated by the fact that 145 bills have so far been 
introduced in the 83d Congress. The total for the 80th Congress 
was 178; 81st, 183; and 82d, 202. 

The constantly expanding interest and demands of the States, 
organized groups, and of individuals; the plans for expansion of 
social security in the President’s program; and the recent announce- 
ment regarding the proposed study of social security by the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee all suggest that proposals for 
legislative change will be at a new high in fiseal 1954. 

The Office of the Commissioner is the focal point for requests from 
the Administrator, Congress, and others for technical information 
and analyses which provide the factual background against which 
proposals for change are considered. In order to provide such in- 
formation we need to maintain information from the several bureaus 
and to conduct studies which are beyond the scope of a single bureau. 
There has been no lessening of need for study of developments in the 
whole field of social security and for analysis of the significance of 
public and private measures for social security in relation to need 
of individuals and in relation to general fiscal and economic factors. 
For example, we need to continue our surveys of the development of 
private employee benefit plans in industry and their relationship to 
the basic social-security program; we need to analyze existing and 
proposed grant-in-aid policies and proposals which would blanket 
in all present aged under the old-age and survivors insurance system. 

Our current staff in the Office of the Commissioner is now at a 
point where we are making assignments only to areas of work where 
the need is most urgent and it is, in most instances, possible to assign 
only 1 professional staff member to these areas. The 7 additional 
persons requested, 3 professional and 4 clerical, will, I believe, con- 
tribute values beyond their cost to the administration of the public 
social-security programs. And again I ask in considering our esti- 
mate, that you give consideration to the drastic losses in sté aff we have 
suffered in recent years during which there has been an increase in 
the duties we must discharge. 


REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Mr. Bussey. Your request for the fiscal year 1954 is for $325,000? 

Mr. Mircnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Of which $190,000 would be appropriated funds, and 
$135,000 transferred from the OASI trust fund? 
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Mr. Mrrcreny. Yes, sit 

Mr. Bussey. This compares with $294,000 for 1953, of which 
$185,000 was from appropriated funds and $109,000 transferred from 
the OASI trust fund? 

Mr. Mrrcney. That is right. 


OASI TRUST FUND 


Mr. Bussey. By what means did you determine that just over 40 
percent of your estimated 1954 requirements should be charged to 
the OASI trust fund ¢ 

Mr. Mircnet. We have a formula which provides each year for 
the reanalysis of our activities and of the expenditures made during 
the year. We undertake to identify with respect to old-age and 
survivors insurance those Commissioner’s Office activities related to 
that program. 

I think that is somewhat similar to what they do at the Adminis- 
trator’s level where, likewise, they perform certain activities which are 
related to the old-age and survivors insurance system. Under the law, 
of course, the old-age and survivors insurance system is supposed to 
defray its own expenses from the trust fund. If you would like to 
have further detail on that, I think Mr. Wynkoop has it. 

Mr. Wynxoopr. I do not have the details available here, but we take 
each organizational unit and program to determine what percentage of 
their time is going to the handling of each program. It has been 
demonstrated over several years that the major cost has been in the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program, and the last 
figure we have is that 4114 percent of the time of the Office of the Com- 
missioner is devoted to activities in the OASI field. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I see that you are requesting seven additional positions 
for the fiscal year 1954. ‘Would you care to discuss this a little more 
than you did in your pre Ps ared statement ? 

Mr. Mircue.. Yes, sir, I shall be glad to. 

Mr. Bussey. What San would they be, and how would they be 
used ? 

Mr. Mrrcnets. The first one I would like to refer to is the position 
of staff assistant to assist the Commissioner in discharging his duties 
as secretary of the board of trustees of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 

In 1950 the Federal Security Act was amended to direct the Com- 
missioner of Secial Security to perform this responsibility. 

The details of the duties, as we see them, are set forth on page 102 
of the justifications, but they are designed primarily to consider the 
relationship of old-age and survivors insurance to other forms of 
social insurance, particularly unemployment insurance. 

You may recall that some time back the Bureau of Employment 
Security, which used to be part of the Administration and the Agency, 
was transferred to the Labor Department. 

The two programs have a very considerable relationship. Con- 
tributions are collected from employee personnel in both programs 
for the payment of benefits. The unemployment compensation pro- 
gram complements and supplements old-age and survivors insurance. 
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There has been little work done in recent years to relate the two 
programs, and to advise the administrators of both and the trustees of 
or old-age and survivors insurance system as to things that might 
be done th: at would either make the programs more effective or more 
efficient. 

For instance, one thing at the moment is that in old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance the contributions are applied to the first $3,600 of 
income, whereas in the case of unemployment insurance they are col 
lected only on the first $3,000 of income. 


COLLECTIONS 


They are both now collected on a quarterly basis. The question has 
arisen as to whether they should not be brought together on an annual 
basis so that employers pay ing both contributions are relieved of com- 
plications in their accounting and in their reporting. Other similar 
questions which are designed to help out both programs and make 
them more effective or efficient need attention. 

Mr. Bussey. That position would be a GS-13? 

Mr. Mircnecyt. Yes, sir, a GS-13, plus a secretary at orade 4 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What about the other two positions ? 

Mr. Mircurn.. The other two positions are in the research and 
analytical field. One would be an expert on public finance, and 1 an 
expert on private employee benefit plans, both of which would be in 
orade 13, and the other 4 

Mr. Bussey. The other three. 

Mr. Mircuen.. Are in grade 3, clerical positions. 

As to these 2 professional employees we are anxious to employ, | 
think at the moment we have 1 person working on financing of social 
Security, and we have no one working on the rel: ation of private em- 
ployee benefit plans to the development of old- age and survivors 
insurance. 


PRIVATE RETIREMENT INSURANCE 


You are probably familiar with the fact that a large number of 
industrial concerns do have private retirement plans. As a matter 
of fact, according to the last figures, there are more than 13,000 plans 
in force in the United States, covering a very substantial number of 
employees. 

We feel that it is extremely important, in connection with the de- 
velopment of a national insurance system, that retirement insurance 
_ on a private basis should be taken into account in developing the pub- 
lic system. That information, to the extent that we have been able to 
get it in the past, with a very modest staff, has been useful in the 
consideration of these problems before legislative committees up here 


on the Hill. 


FINANCING OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


With respect to the expert in public finance or on financing of social] 
security, I think the point there is that this person would be working 
on costs for old- -age and survivors insurance, other types of insurance, 
and also of assistance. 


80858—538—pt. 1——-85 
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We have just finished justifying an appropriation for public us 
sistance of $1,340,000,000. We have an old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust Tund now with $18 billion in it, paying out millions and 
millions of dollars a year and we have a very large unemployment 
nsurance program. We also have the welfare programs that are 
administered at other levels of government. ‘These all must be taken 
into account in considering their relation to the total economy. 

We feel that it is extremely important that the one person we have 
in this field should be _ yplemented by another. Otherwise we do 
not feel that we are in \ position to discharge our responsibility to 
the Congress and to the general public in providing information which 
is necessary in the intelligent disposition of questions in all these areas. 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO STATES AND INDIVIDUALS, 1945-54 


Mr. Bussey. Do you have statistical data to show the total Federal 
payments to States and individuals under programs that fall within 
the jurisdiction of your Agency for each of the years 1945 to 1954? 

Mr. Mrrcnet. Certainly, we can submit it for the record. That 
is included regularly in our publication here. 

Mr. Bussey. It will be sufficient if you supply it for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Social-security grants and benefit payments, 1945-64 





| Benefit pay- 
| Grants to ments from 





| States for Grants for Federal old- 
Fiscal year | maternal public age and sur- Total 
and child assistance vivors insur- 
welfare ance trust 
fund 

1045 pelgnnib $10, 792, 000 $393, 323, 000 $239, 834, 000 $643, 949, 000 
1946 oa hon 11, 272, 000 419, 510, 000 320, 510, 000 751, 292, 000 
1947 “ 20, 094, 000 580, 766, 000 425, 582, 000 1, 026, 442, 000 
1948 ; od 21, 409, 000 679, 916, 000 511, 676, 000 1, 213, 001, 000 
1949 ia _ —— 23, 071, 000 889, 059, 000 607, 036, 000 1, 519, 166, 000 
1950 —o e 22, 777, 000 1, 038, 507, 000 727, 266, 000 1, 788, 550, 000 
1951 ‘ omen os 28, 058, 000 1, 122, 383, 000 1, 498, O88, 000 2, 648, 529, 000 
1952 sasaki ® A 31, 033, 000 1, 129, 517, 000 1, 982, 377, 000 3, 142, 927, 000 
1953 (estimated) : abwenen -| 31, 782, 000 1, 265, 546, 000 2, 561, 000, 000 3, 858, 328, 000 
1954 (estimated) ih okt os 33, 557, 000 1, 272, 500,000 | 3, 080, 000, 000 4, 386, 057, 000 








vows 





045 
FEDERAL AND STATE EXPENDITURES, 1947-54 


Mr. Bussey. Can you also give us the total expenditures of the 
Federal Government for each of the years 1947-54 for those programs 
that are jointly financed by State and Federal funds, and show for 
each year the total amount of State and local funds spent for the same 
purpose and the percentage that the Federal expenditure is of the 
total ? 

Mr. Mrrenett. Yes. What that really means is public assistance 
and the children’s programs? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


30853— 538—pt. 1—— 36 
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Public assistance: Percent of Federal funds as related to total Federal, State, and local 
and administration, by State, fiscal years 1945- 


expenditures for assistance 








State 1945 

Total iia 45.5 
Alabama ‘ 49.4 
Alaska i 47.7 
Arizona . 50.0 
Arkansas 50. 2 
California a 40.1 
Colorado 45.0 
Connecticut ‘ 41.8 
Delaware 39. 6 
District of Columbia ‘ 43.4 
Florida i 50. 1 
Georgia. ween 48.4 
Hawaii 40.4 
Idaho : 50. 0 
Illinois 47.8 
Indiana 48.7 
Iowa 48.9 
Kansas 45.2 
Kentucky 49. § 
Louisiana . 46.3 
Maing 47.0 
Maryland 48.6 
Massachusetts . 39. 5 
Michigan 45.3 
Minnesota 49.0 
M ississippi : ‘ 49. 2 
Missouri 49.6 
Montana 49.0 
Nebraska__ 49.8 
Nevada 49.3 
New Hampshire 45.8 
New Jersey » 43.3 
New Mexico 45.5 
New York 38.3 
North Carolina 48.8 
North Dakota 43.7 
Ohio 48 
Oklahoma 50 
Oregon 46. 6 
Pennsylvania 42.8 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island... 41.9 
South Carolina 48.6 
South Dakota 49 
rennessee 49.8 
lexas 50.5 
Utah 43.3 
Vermont 50.1 
Virgin Islands.... 
Virg a 46.8 
Washington 45.1 
West Virginia.. 49.3 
Wisconsin . 46.6 
W yoming 46.9 


Estimated 


2? Breakdown by State not availabk 


1946 


43 
49 
43 
44 
49 
30 


45.7 
39. 5 
38. < 


40 
50 
48 


37.5 


44 


43. 5 


48 
47 
44 
49 
46 
46 


48. ¢ 


ot 


43.7 
46.5 
48. ¢ 


49 
46 


49 


40. ! 
48. 5 


48 


49. 5 


5O 
42 
Fy) 


+4 
49 


44 


this 


oo 


or OO sae | 
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w 


oo 


1947 


48 


59 


48. ¢ 


59 


43. < 


44 


46 


45. < 


AF 
55 


42 
46, 


46. 5 


49.! 


60 
54 


50.3 


60 
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1948 


48 


62. ¢ 


59D 
) 


51 
62 
41 
35 
43 


o 


46. ! 


56 


46 


40) 


56. 


46, 


46. ; 


43 
62. 
56 


60. 


59 
41 
60. 
50. 
46, 
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to 


> eh 


IO AD 


v 








time for 1953 and 1954, 








1950 


51 


79 


‘2 


48. ! 


51 
69 


38. < 
40. ! 


41 


58. § 


59 


52 


63 
69 


45. 
49.3 


AO 


59 


49 
61 
41 


70 





47 
70 


59. f 


65 
64 


49. ¢ 


65. ¢ 


67 
40 
66 
52 


49 





1951 


70. 3 


40 


61.7 
56. 4 


64. < 


69 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE (TirLE V oF SocraL 


Security Act, Parts 1, 2, anv 3) 
Payments to States for maternal and child-health services, crippled-children’s services, 
and child-welfare services, fiscal years 1945-62 
















Fiscal year 














































State —— - _ - —_—___———_—_—- 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Alabama $680, 348 $894, 481; $811, 281 $1, 006, 3: , 192, 425 
Alaska 276, 826 225, 829 231, 437 292, 130 
Arizona 234, 921 234, 269 183, 302 230, 345 
Arkansas 420, 111 551, 054 576, 206 667, 606 
California , 477 737, 132 669, 863 , 028, 413 
Colorado 209 244, 220 206, 445 422, 793 
necticut 334, 406 282, 092 278, 213 410, 
Delaware 89, 937 116, 078 168, 348 211, 5 
strictof Columbia 340, 929 258, 778 231, 996 236, 809 
Florida 381, 266 21, 090 471, 687 
Georgia 864, 702 764, 435 l 
Hawaii 306, 528 253, 297 
ah 172, 421 162, 881 
no 688, 183 658, TRO 742 . 
ndiana 351, 131 $20), 682 37, 204 471, 185 
lowa 64, 667 $70, 609 401, 319 611, 759 
Kansas 281, 97 391, 165 383, 995 
Kentucky 957, 652) 1, 042, 669 
i ulsiana ) 719, 661 
Maine 208, 36: 251, 014 
Maryland 582, 533 638, 906 
Massachusetts 489, 288 481, 246 
Michigan 601, 617 651,919 833, 795 5 
Minnesota 493, 589 436, 856 517, 086 945 
M ississippi 690, 157 649, 162 741, 20€ 513 
M yuri 433, 789 130, 690 716, 759 657, 768 
Montana 190, 870 158, 020 249. 118 211, O89 
Nebraska 231 232, 204 263, 769 257, 308 
Nevada 103 118, 034 125, 150 142, 498 
New Hampshire 141, 110 165, 047 183, 668 210, 608 
New Jersey 368, 739 393, 529 469, 453 473, 963 
New Mexico 249, 377 255, 235 279, 559 09, 482 
New York 769, 013 7 902, 218 914, 845 
North Carolina 5) 1 1, 124, 986) 1, 343, 948 
North Dakota 7 217, 830 214, 166 
Ohio 75 854, 589 895, 977 
Oklahoma 5 570, 387 688, 333 
Oregor 535 279, 791 288, 461 
Pennsylvania 940, 741 064,041, 1, 156, 483 
Puerto Rico 758, 96 827,415 915, 441 
Rhode Island 148, 681 237, 042 239, 391 
uth Carolina 673, 312 779, 413 682, 727 
South Dakota 181, 692 214, 02 252, 937 
nessee 672, 920 914, 320) 1, 115, O85 
exas 465, 278 SOS, 735 766 1,036, 743) 1 1,317, 246 1, 450, 804 
Utal 128, 809 116, 158 242, 905 220, 404 266, 860 104, 924 
mont 82, 852 82, 307 126, 034 141, 305 208, 659 207, O18 
' Islands 49, 777 117, 027 183, 333 165, 098 
Virginia 249, 689 301, 483 605, 097 717, 157 773, 459 859, 789 
Washington 187, 364 160, 289 ; 90 374, 140 421, 501 474, 114 
West Virginia 178, 460 206, 945 526 455, 374 650, 941 681, 526 
W isconsin 194, 04 183, 140 388, 173 473,170 55S, 648 609, 227 
V yoming 60, 922 54, 419 AO, 166 a9, 205 129, 663 170, 495 
Total 10, 792, 463) 11, 272, 017/20, 094, 807) 21, 409, 703 23, 071, 489 22, 777 28, 058, 135/31, 033, 449 





Virgin Islands participated in programs beginning with fiscal year 1947 


Norre.—Pts. 1 and 2 of title V of the Social Security Act require that the St match 4% of the amounts 

pended for maternal and child-health services and crippled-children’s serv Pt. 3 of title V for child 
welfare services requires that the States pay a part of the cost of such services but the share is not specified 

the act. The State reports of expenditures for these programs are limited to Federal funds expended 
ind such State or local funds as are used for matching purposes. Consequently, it is impossible to give 
the total expenditures by States and the percentage represented by Federal funds 
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APPRAISAL AND DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. I notice that you have 21 people working on the “Ap- 
praisal and development of the social security program.” Do your 
studies indicate that the States are in a financial position to assume 
a greater part of this burden? 
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Mr. Mircnet,. That would have to be answered on a State- by-State 
basis, and I am not equipped with the necessary information at the 
moment to answer that question. Also whether we have that infor- 
mation I have some doubt. 

It would involve, as some of the previous discussions indicated here, 
relating the fiscal capacity of each individual State to its tax effort. 
Now, there would be some judgmental factors entering into that. It 
would be difficult for a Federal employee to determine ‘whether or not 
an individual State was making, first, as intensive a tax effort as some 
other State and, second, whether in making the effort in distributing 
their collected funds they were doing as much for the welfare programs 
as they should. 

Mr. Bussey. There is a great variance between the States. 

Mr. Mircuett. Yes; there is a great variance between the States. 


COMBINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. What do you see as the advantages of combining the 
unemployment insurance program and the r ailroad retirement pro- 
gram with the social security program ? 

Mr. Mrrcenety. Well, I suppose, considering the advantages, there 
might be some administrative simplicity which would be promoted by 
bringing the programs together. Again, this is an area which will 
have to be explored by Mrs. Hobby and conclusions reached as to 
what the Federal Security Agency’s position will be in respect to these 
matters, but it is unquestionably true that Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, unemployment insurance, railroad retirement, and 
different types of insurance can be effectively administered in separate 
administrative organizations, provided that there is some coordinating 
facility to assure ‘that in their administration and development they 
do not become overlapping and competitive. That is one of the 
reasons we are suggesting an addition to our staff to assist the secretary 
of the trust fund. 


DISADVANTAGES 


Mr. Bussey. What about the disadvantages of combining them? 
Are there any disadvantages which come to your mind ? 

Mr. Mircne.. Well, I would have to admit frankly, as probably 
a biased witness, that judging from experience in the years when we 
had the Bureau of Employment Security as part of the Social Security 
Administration, and later when it was part of the Department of 
Labor that it is disadvantageous to have an organization functioning 
in the general field of social insurance that is not a part of your 
own organization. You know, administrators always like to have 
everything under their control which contributes to their success. 

This is the type of question that I think more effectively could be 
answered by a person from the outside, who looks down on it, I think, 
with a bird’s-eye view, instead of getting the answer from a biased 
individual such as my self. 

Mr. Buszey. I have received a great many letters in the past year, 
particularly from people who come under the railroad retirement 
system, in which they indicated that they had received a letter wanting 
to retrieve relatively large sums of money that had been paid out to 








them in benefits. They state that they had not been advised by anyone 
of changes in the law which brought this situation about. Have you 
heard of that ? : 

Mr. Wxnxoor. Up to the time of the 1951 amendment to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the way I understand it is that individuals re- 
ceived benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act and at the same 
time continued to work in employment not covered by the Railroad 
Retirement Act. Although it was covered by OASI, it was not covered 
by the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

Mr. Wynkoop. If you now work either in the railroad industry 
or an industry coming under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram you are not able at the same time to receive benefits from either 
of the two programs. 

Mr. Bussey. The complaint that these people make is the fact that 
they had no knowledge of this situation, and now, after receiving 
these benefits, they are required by law, evidently, to refund them to 
the agency. 

Mr. Mircuett. The reason I am not better informed on that is 
because the amendments which brought that about were amendments 
essentially to the Railroad Retirement Act which is administered by 
the Railroad Retirement Board, and it is a different committee in the 
Congress that deals with that. To the extent the two programs are 
related I keep informed, but I do not know that any of the amend- 
ments to the Retirement Act provided that people who received bene- 
fits in the past had to restore certain sums. It was all prospective, 
as I recall. 

Mr. Bussey. The first that these people who have written me knew 
of the situation was when they were asked to refund this money. 

Mr. Mitcuett. What might have happened there is two payments 
were brought together after the law became effective, so that for a 
certain period of time they were illegally receiving duplicate pay- 
ments which they were not eligible for under the law. Under those 
circumstances they would have to restore those payments. 

The failure of them to know about that, I would think, would be 
partly due to their own failure to keep up with things. Whenever 
in our programs there are any changes made affecting the benefit 
rights of individuals we take a number of steps to see that the public 
is properly informed about them. We put out articles on them, put 
information in the newspapers, and so forth. 

In the Railroad Retirement System they are in a much better posi- 
tion to get the information to their people because they are brought 
together in unions. Through those connections information is fun- 
neled to them. I cannot help but feel that those people should know 
about any changes. If they have been at a disadvantage due to lack 
of knowledge, I feel it was through their personal negligence, that 
they just have not kept themselves informed. 

Mr. Bussey. In some situations it has been called to my attention 
that the sums requested in the refund are considerable and that they 
are just not in a position to repay them. They just do not have the 
money and they thought they were receiving these checks legitimately. 

Mr. Mrrcene .. Yes. 
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Mr. Bussey. They had no knowledge of this change in the law 
from any source, and, of course, it was many months later that the 
Federal Government billed them. 

Mr. Mrrcnet.. Under the provisions of the Social Security Act 
if a person receives a benefit check improperly but without fraud, 
or attempt to defraud, or if it would be against equity and good con- 
science to require the restoration of the improperly received amount 
he is excused from returning those payments. I do not know whether 
there are similar provisions in the Railroad Retirement Act that 
would constitute a basis for waiving the reimbursement. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty ¢ 

Mr. Focarry. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee will stand adjourned. 
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